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Contents. 

With this i.s.sne we enter into the year 1914 with good prospects and 
rising prices for all oiir products, a continuation of which is devoutly to be 
hoped for. Looking back o 'er the past year we note with pleasure the 
greater unanimity among.st planters to bring to a definite and satisfactory 
conclusion some thorny subjects that have for years been the subject of dis- 
cussion. We consider that from a business point of view the last Annual 
Meeting was the most practical held since tne inception of this Association. 
Though not yet settled, the Labour Question still hjoms large and fills the 
eye and mind most, and all must look forward with anticipation, not un- 
mixed with anxiety, to the Extraordinary General Meeting. 

The Malay Planters, it will be noticed, have decided not to reduce wages, 
and this should be borne in mind when Delegates meet. The Malay 
Planters, consulting their own interests, recognise that such reduction would 
have a fatal effect on their Labour supply from South India. You cannot 
deny to them the right to exact such tasks from iheir labour to compensate 
for their high wages. This carried too far only spells slavery in another 
way, and the coaly is not so weak or so ignorant in these days to submit to im- 
position. It is for the Indian Planter to combat and oppo.se emigration by all 
legitimate means : and these means wc are convinced are to be attained only 
by combination amongst themselves. Stop emigration in one place, it raises its 
hydra head elsewhere, nor should emigration be prevented, lor no one has 
a right to prevent another bettering himself if possible. Hut there is a 
moral obligation attaching to emigration which should be carefully watched, 
especially in the case of such illiterate labour as leaves Indian shores, Wc 
would call attention to the speech by the Premier of Australia, in which he 
foreshadows that Orientals are required to open up and cultivate the fertile 
millions of acres in that country and if encouraged by Government the 
Indian will not be slow to grasp the ooportunity offered. The Labour 
members of Parliament demand the repatriation of Indians from Natal and 
Sooth Africa;* Will they not look to that country as an outlet ?* 
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Solentifio Officer’s Papers- 

CXXV.— Grape Vine Mildew. 

A number of South Indian planters are interested :n the cultivation of 
Grapes, either commercially or on a small scale for supplying ^heir own 
table, and as Grapes are nearly always attacked by Mildew and constant 
enquiries are being received as to how to cure this disease, it is hoped that 
the following information, compiled from the sources mentioned, may be of 
use and interest. 

Grape Vines are attacked by Mildew in all countries. When the fruit 
is (juite small a white flour-like powder appears on their surface and the 
grapes then never develop properly and finally crack, and become black and 
worthless. At the same time patches of the powder will be found on the 
leaves a^nd shoots where it causes brown dead patches. This powdery 
appearance and the damage it causes is due to a fungus known as Plasmo- 
para viticola, and its life history is thus described in the (hardeners* 
Chronicle (LIV, 1406) in the course of a review of a study of the subject 
of Grape Vine mildew published by Drs. Gv. do Istvantfi and (iv. Palinkas 
in the Annales de V Institute Central Anipelogigne Royal Hongrois 
(IV. 1913). 

** The mycelium attacks all the soft tissues of the plant ; leaves, buds, 
tendrils, flowers and fruit. It runs in the spaces between the cells and 
sends innumerable suckers into the cells. The fungus produces a sexual 
spores (conidia) and -sexual spores (oogonia). The former give rise to 
summer infection, and by their numbers cause the disease to spread with 
terrible rapidity from plant to plant. The oogonia are resting spores which 
hibernate in the fallen foliage and other debris of the vine and give rise to 
infection in the beginning of each year. 

The conidia as a rule give rise each to a number of naked motiki 
spores (zoospores), which infect the plant. They may., however, germinate 
directly; that is to stay, each produces a germ tube which penetrates into 
the plant. 

“ Infection takes place through the stomata, and hence it occurs mainly 
on the lower surface, over which the stomata are widely distributed. Inas- 
much, however, as stomata occur also on the upper surface at the edges of 
the leaf and close to the veins, infection may be effected by way of the 
upper surface also. 

“The summer conidia arc produced in cushions or efllorescenccs of 
hyphae, which form just beneath a stoma, and it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to know that at least a day elapses between the time at which these 
white efflorescences may be recognised by the naked eye and the time at 
which the conidia are liberated. Since mere traces of copper sulphate (1 in 
l i million parts of water) suffice to prevent the germination of the conidia, 
and since the conidia do not germinate until 24 hours after they have been 
shed, the vigilant grower has a means of preventing the further progress of 
' the disease. Sulphur and, when po.ssible, i^ordeaux Mixture, are the fungi- 
cides commonly employed. Another point of great importance lies in the 
fact that, except in certain circumstances, the disease may be diagnosed at 
a yet earlier stage than that w hich mai:k.s the appearance of the white 
efflorescences. The means of diagnosis are afforded by transparent spots or 
patches. The patches are first pale green ana later ochre yellow. They 
make their appearance first on the teeth of the leaf and along 
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the veins. They have z\gza.g ed^es, and are sharply marked ofT from the 
rest of the leaf. These oil spots make their appearance whenever infection 
has taken place in a j^Towing green part, in a young leaf, for example- They 
are due to the fact that the mycelium destroys the chloroplast, and the oily 
basis of the destroyed chlorophyll grains is distributed throughout a certain, 
area owing to the stretching of the growing leaf.” 

Mr. Burns, the Economic Botanist to the Government Of Bombay, has 
been doing some work on the use of l^ordeaux Mixture to control this dis- 
ease during the past three years and his efforts have met with a considerable 
amount of success. The work is described in Bulletitis.No. 36 of 7910^ 
No. 73 of 7971. and No. 37 of 7072 of the Bombay Department of 
Agriculture^ 

The recommendations made as a result of the three year’s work are, 
first to thoroughly clean the vines by rubbing off all loose bark and by 
cutting out all dead and cracked spurs ; secondly to keep the vine yard free 
from weeds and avoid giving excess of water expjcially in cloudy weather ; 
thirdly to spray with Bordeaux Mixture. 

Two strengths of Bordeaux are used for spraying, tne normal solution 
made with 3 lbs. of Copper Sulphate, and 2 lbs of Lime to 25 gallons of 
water, and half normal solution made with 3 lbs of Copper Sulphate and 
2 lbs of Lime to 50 gallons of water. To horh these solutions 2V lbs of soft 
soap are added to to make the .solution stick better. 25 gallons is sufficient 
for 85 vines. 

The \ines should be sprayed five times, tne first application being made 
in the middle of May, the second in the middle of August, the third in the 
middle of October, the fourth at the beginning of December, and the fifth at 
the beginning of January, the last two being with half normal solution, and 
more directly applied to the bunches of fruit. Spraying should be done in 
the evening in the hour before sunset. The liquid thus remains on the 
leaves for a longer time without getting dried up and there is no danger 
of the drops of li<iuid acting as lenses to the sunlight and burning the 
leaves. 

It is pointed out that it is necessary to wet both sides of the leaves and 
hence the vines must be sprayed from below as well as from above. It is 
necessary ahso to see that recesses of the foliage are reached by the spray. 

The bunches of fruit must be sprayed with half normal Bordeaux 
Mixture and soap whenever all the tiowers have disappeared and the berries 
formed, and close watch must afterwards be kept over the bunches. The 
appearance of a trace of mildew upon one berry in a bunch must be the 
signal to respray that bunch. Next in importance to this period it is 
important to spray in the breaks of the early rains. 

The sprayer u.sod during this work was a bucket sprayer made by 
,Mes.srs. McDoiigall Bros. Co., Oriental Buildings, Bombay and cost Rs.l5, 

With regard to the cost of -pniying it is estimated th.at it costs^ one 
anna per vine per annum, so that this remedy which has proved eminently 
successful is a very economical one. 


RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert. 
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It would be of great value if some planters would undertake to ex- 
periment with these different washes, if only over a small acreage, and 
compare the results obtained with them as set against the cost of materials 
and application. This experiment could most easily be carried out in a 
district like Peermade where the Tea is only allowed to run a short time 
between prunings. In this district the effect of the washes could easily be 
judged by noting the freedom of the tea treated in different ways from 
epiphytes at the pruning next following the time of treatment, and compar- 
ing this with the accumulation of growths when the tc.a is cleaned in the 
ordin^iry way with Lime, or the epiphytes merely picked and rubbed off. 
I hope that someone will undertake this comparatively simple experiment 
and publish the results for the benefit of the planting community. 

Quality of Plantation Rubber . — The chief reason that plantation rubber 
is inferior to fine hard para as produced from the wild trees from the manu- 
facturer’s point of view appears to lie in the fact that the same factory 
seldom turns out two lots alike; indeed worse still the different sheets in one 
chest are not always all of the same quality, Consecjnently when the manu- 
facturer buys something which suits his particular purposes from one 
e.state he can never be sure of procuring the same quality of material 
from the same estate again. That there is a great deal of truth in 
this complaint I am convinced from conversations with buyers on the 
one hand and personal inspe^ction of the rubber turned out by the estate 
factories on the other. The Standardisation Committee of the Rub- 
ber (Growers Association are aiming at removing this defect of plantation 
rubber by introducing some system of testing to indicate (juality for 
the benefit of both buyers and sellers. It is proposed that some central 
practical testing station should grant certificates of quality and that an 
experimental factory should be started to advise manufacturers as to the 
best types of rubber to use for difierent purposes, and as to mixings, new 
uses for rubber, etc. The test used for quality will probably be the vulcanis- 
ing capacity of the rubber, that is its rate of cure, and an index figure will 
be adopted which will indicate the tensile and physical qualities of the 
rubber after vulcanisation. 'I his plan would enable the manufacturer who 
required some particular quality of rubber to be sure of getting the same 
thing again and again by buying on an index number, and a test certificate. 
Such a system wmuld undoubtedly inspire confidence and would help the 
sellers ejuite as much as the buyers, since they could turn out rubber in the 
factories to some index number and would always know exactly what the 
real quality of the rubber they were selling was. The official report of the 
Standardisation Committee should be publis^^ed very shortly and it is to be 
hoped that the South Indian rubber planters will be among the very first to 
avail themselves of the advantages which standardisation will undoubtedly 
possess, and endeavour to create a special demand for South Indian rubber 
by making it always conform to a particular mark of a high quality. 

Synthetic N itrogen-containin^ Fertilisers . — The International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, Rome, has recently published a book of statistics 
showing the amount of production and use of artificial fertilisers throughout 
the world. It appears from this that fertilisers like Nitrolim and Nitrate of 
Lime, the Nitrogen in which is obtained by electrical means from the 
atmosphere, are being very widely used. The production of Nitrolim at the 
present time is about 87,000 tons and the production during 1913-14 is 
estimated to reach 200,000 tons. The estimated output of Nitrate of Lime 
during 1913 is 140,000 tons. 


R, D. A. 
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THE PREVENTION OF MALARIA; 

ITS RELATIONSHIP TO AGRICULTURE. 

By Malcolm Watson, m.d., D. Ph., Klang, f.m.s. 

{Continued) 

Panama . — The making of the canal is not an agricultural operation ; 
it is rather the reverse, for the canal zone is being depopulated of all except 
the canal workers, and most of these too will go when the canal is com- 
pleted. Hut as the greatest sanitary achievement the world has seen it has 
a lesson for us. I went there because I wanted to study the details of their 
methods, in particular how much of their excellent results was due to drain- 
age, and how much to screening, oiling, and quinine. From my visit 1 
concluded the results were mainly from oiling, which was done for practi- 
cally half a mile on each side of the canal, or at least the inhabited portions 
of the zone. The great majority of the population do not live in screened 
houses, and very few take quinine. Drainage is constantly interfered with, 
and there is no agriculture. Col. Gorgas had, therefore, everything against 
him except the determination to win and money to back him. Depending 
on oiling, the organisation has to be, and is, perfect, for failure for a single 
week would allow mosquitoes to develop. Their position is as if they had 
a wild beast by the throat, but were not allowed to kill it; yet if for a 
moment their grip were to be relaxed, the beast would be on them. No 
greater sanitary work has been done : I doubt if we will see as great again. 
It is perfect work, and its organisation is the only kind that would have 
succeeded under the circumstances. Some of the methods I saw are already 
being put into action in the h". M. S. on my advice. I made a very careful 
study of the insect which was responsible for most of the malaria, and 
n^ceived every kindness from the Sanitary Olhcers — especially from Col. 
Phillips, who was acting for Col. Gorgas, Major Noble, and Dr. Darling, 
who kindly allowed me the use of his laboratory. 

Hut 1 was unable to ascertain how the mosquitoes .4. Albiniantt.s Awd 
A. Ar^yritarsis would behave under cultivation. A. Albimanna breeds in 
a very considerable variety of places, and has as wide a range as probably 
any mosquito which exists. It is therefore on that account one of the 
most dangerous. Hut it has one limitation. It is essentially a pool 
breeder, and is never found in running water. 

British Guiana . — It was, therefore, with considerable interest that 
I looked forward to a vNit to British Guiana. The portion of that 
country most extensively inhabited is a stretch of low alluvial land along 
the coast. Most of it is below high tide level, having been reclaimed from 
the sea by the Dutch, and is protected by a dyke, or bund, or levee, The 
drains discharge at low tide through tide gates. In some places the water 
has to be pumped out. In such a place as this, and with such a mosciuito 
as A. Albimanus there would be the supreme test to the theory that 
agriculture could abolish malaria, carried by a pool-breeding mosquito, 
Through the kindries.? of His ICxcellency Sir Walter Hgerton and Dr, 
Rowland, acting Hon. Surgeon-General. Dr, Wise, and the Rev. Mr. Aitken, 
I saw a considerable part of the country and had access to all the statistics. 

To sum it all up I found one estate with a population of 4,80C a spleen 
rate of 2, a malaria admission rate of 11, a total admission rate of 233, and 
a death rate of 5*6 per 1,000 for 1911. And the inhabitants of this estate 
actually lived on the edge of 3.000 acres of rice. This was not the only 
instance of extraordinary freedom from malaria enjoyed by the inhabitants 
ol the low coastal lands of British Guiana, but it is enough to show that the 
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’malaria problem there is already half solved, and the road to complete ex- 
tinction clearly pointed out. That a mosquito like A Albimanns should be 
so easily eradicated is, in my opinion, of the highest significance, and gives 
us the highest hopes for many other countries. 

I would just say a word about Ihtrbados which, as you know, is said to 
be free from malaria owing to the presence of a minnow called millions,” 

I paid attention to the presence of fish in relation to malaria in the differ- 
ent countries I visited. As regards Barbados, the absence of malaria is 
not due to the “ millions,” It is duo lo the absence of breeding places. I 
drove some fifteen miles along its coast, and could only find two pools. The 
country is porous, being composed of a coral liine;stone, and there are not 
even rivers. The rivers marked on the maps exist only at the time of a 
tropical rain storm, and dry immediately after. I show you a photograph 
of one of the largest in the island. You can sec for yourselves it is dry. 
It is important the “ millions” theory should be exploded. They have been 
imported to many comUrics with high hopes, which I am afraid will not be 
realised. 

I have now showm yon how the new knowledge has given us,* absolute 
control over the malaria of low flat land, and a knowledge of and high 
hopes of-control of that in hill land. Wo have also every hope of abolish- 
ing malaria from rice fields. But for Ror.s*s discovery that would have been 
impossible, The very greitness of the discovery has, however, had one 
disadvantage. It made men look at m.alaria from such an entirely new point 
of view that they forgot the old view, or ccilainly failed to fuse the old and 
the new. When men began to think of maiaria in terms of the mosquito, 
after the first transport of delight at the discovery, they begcin to shake their 
heads and say, “How can we c\a r abull^il all these moscjiiitocs ?” and 
“ This is a hopeless work.” Ihit fid in.* lake you hack to the pre -Kossian 
davs. They were dark davs as compared with these. Pt‘rsciially I would 
rather call the time the dawn, from which shot out brilliant rays in promise 
of day. There was no more; ciinninglv hid seend in all nature then the 
malaria secret. Men searclu'd the lie.ivens, and the earth, and the waters 
that covered the earth, and if limy did not had it l/-e 'steps by winch Lavoran, 
Golgi, and Manson gradually lu h)cd to track it down are among the most 
brilliant in the annals of medicine. They Irid many dilficnlties. Malaria 
was known to be connected with swamps, and to be reduced by drainage and 
cultivation. Vet against that they fi)iiiid in some places that flooding a 
swamp actually improved health ; while m other places dramagci and turning 
up the soil actually produced sciions oiUburst.s IIk^ discasti ; and yet again 
malaria was found not in swamps, but in lidks and dry sandy des(3rts. The 
vvholq subject was full of ditfieulties. that seemed to upset every theorj*. And 
when Ross at length proved the guilt of the moscpiito, it was such a long step 
forward that when men looked round, tin y did not recognise the old land- 
marks. 

It is to these old landinr.rks no lc^.s than to the new light that v\c must 
lock if we would succeed. Thc.se old obircrvations about swamps and 
drainage did not apply to towns. Tliey applied to rural malaria, Our 
forefathers knew malaria dia disapiu'ar at times from wide rural areas, 
solnetimes by the drying of the land, sometimes by flooding it. 

It had been proved hundreds of times— and indeed was the most out- 
standing feature in onr knowledge of malaria. To-day I have merely shown 
you instances from different parts of the globe of what was Well known to 
out fathers. There is nothing really new except that now we are able to 
understand better how the change takes place. It is because we have in 
the mosquito the key to the process of improvement in h-jalth that I have 
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high hopes for the future. I believe that the prevention of malaria, 
the irnprpyement in health of the agriculiurist, and the cultivation^oE the land 
fire all intimately connected, and that what improves the one will improve 
the other. But, and this is my last word, before money is spent on agricul- 
ture in the name of malaria prevention, the spending authority should insist 
on the medical officer showing sound practical rp^pns for the advice he has 
given. Such reasons should be based on a study, not only of the malaria- 
stricken parts of the country, but also of the healthy portions, for it is in the 
latter the secret is hidden which will bring health to the whole land. 

After the Paper the Chairman (Sir Ronald Rosa) said: .Dr. Watson 
began the practical prevention of malaria in the Malay? States ^iom!$i/t,w^lve 
years ago, and medical history had Recorded the great victory » wliichi, with 
the help of Dr. Travers and others, he had obtained more especially in the 
two towns of Klang and Port Swettenham. Dr. VVatson had carried the 
campaign into the surronding country, and one could not express too great 
appreciation of the value of his service to medical science and sanitary 
, science in general. 

Mr. Norman Grieve recalled that he had the opportunity of testifying 
to the excellent work Dr. Watson was doing on the occasion when, at a 
meeting of the Institute, Mr. Austen Chamberlain was appealing on behalf 
of the Tropical School of Medicine, On an estate of which he was a direc- 
tor, about the time of which he was speaking, they had, under' Dr. Watson’s 
supervision, been canying out a most important agricultural scheme for the 
prevention of malaria. All the really great thihgs in the world, how simple 
they seemed when explained by men like Sir Rbnald Ross,* but we must not 
imagine they were so simple to the men who discovered them. They had 
toiled in malarial places and risked their lives in the pursuit, and not only 
those engaged in agriculture, but everybody living in the tropics, owed them 
a deep debt of gratitude. ♦. 

Mr. Cyril Baxendale, as a planter, expressed cordial appreciation of 
the splendid work done in the Malay Peninsula, not only for those engaged 
in the rubber, cocoanut, and other industries, but for the welfare of the com- 
munity generally. He had known iJr. Watson from his first arrival as a 
3^oung doctor. It was a red-letter day when they persuaded Dr. Watsori to 
abandon the Governrr.ent service and devote his attention to a field which 
gave greater scope for his abilities, 

Mr. T. II. Hatton Richards bore witness from personal experience to 
the value of tropical research in providing remedies and preventives for 
tropical diseases. 

The Chairman, proposing a vole of thanks to Dr. Watson, said he 
thought consideration must now be given to the question whether insects 
could not be reduced by attention to the chemical nature of the water, or by 
the introduction of biological enemies, or perhaps by the removal of the food 
of the insects. These and other points would, he hoped, be touched upon 
before a society of a medical character. 

. Replying, Dr. Malcolm Watson acknowledged the hearty support he had 
received from those among whom he had worked — from the planters in 
British Malaya and also from the Americans, whose great work in saditatidn 
at Panama was only equalleJl by the 'kindness and modesty with which , they 
had carried out that \york,' ' It was the Chaipnan’s work they were following. 
But for^ thati nothibg, tkat had been done would have been possible. 

^ A vote of thanks. -was given to Sir Ronald Ross for presiding . — United 
Empire*' v ; . 
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CORRBSPONDENCB.^ 

. Cowcoody, 

Somwarpett, 

N. Coorg, 

24th December, 1913. 

The Labour Commission^ 

The Editor, 

Planters Chronicle^ 

Hangalore. 

Sir, — Mr. Danvers reitiarks about 9d. for are rather unfortunate. It 
reminds one that Mr. Lloj*d George’s panacea — i.e. the creation of a crowd 
of inquisitional officials, has in every case increased expenditure enormously, 
far beyond his own estimates, while the remedy has proved worse than the 
disease. Members of the trust may think themselves lucky if they escape 
in the end with only Rs 2 per acre. The question is where are these cesses 
going to stop? We have now Government taxes ... Rs.2 

Scientific Fund, etc. ... „ 1 

Labour trust ... „ 2 

Total Rs... 5 

b isides sundries in the Planters* Benevolent Fund, local cess, etc. Taking the 
average profits on coffee at Rs. 50 an acre, this is equivalent to a 10 per 
cent, tax on profits. Even in England an income-tax of 5 per cent, is 
groaned under and a few years ago was considered war rates. Government 
ta.xes cannot be helped and no sensible man objects ;to the Association and 
Scie.itific Funds’. They fulfil a worthy object and benefit chiefly the poor 
and ignorant, ‘rhe proposed tru.st cess is in a different category and, if it 
does any good at all, will only benefit the large companies. Men who are 
. only ri.sking their own money and not that of a confiding public may be 
allowed to take a serious view of the additional expenditure. We have heard 
hitherto mainly the full bfooded optimists. The effects of a trust are always 
uncertain, but there must be a respectable minority of opinion which con- 
siders that the trust will 

1. Enormously increase the rates of pay, 

2, Lead to a large increase of quarrels and friction, 

fortunately at present rare in S. India. Ceylon and the Straits both have 
Commissions, yet one hears of wholesale crimping, ill-feeling, scarcity of 
labour, and numerous cases of kidnapping and worse by the native staff. 

. This, in spite of the fact that rates are extremely high. The fact is that/rcc 
labour depends primarily on I . Superintendent, 2. The Climate, 3. Coni- 
, uiunications and supply and price of food. When a census, 
country, and routes of coolies, are given, presumably the pre- 
vious bagmen of the trust will infest these routes. They will 
cry up the highest rates of pay, forgetting to state what makes these 
bigb rates necessary. The cooly being gullible will be led away and when 
he finds out his mistake and wishes to return he will find that under the 

he is no longer a free labourer. Their detective agency combined with 
'means of always keeping him in debt will be too much for him. One seems 
to see writ large over the scheme, “ It’fe ydur labour we want.** The trust 
a virtual slavery and the only reason . that Government . looks 
with favour on these Commissions is that it is less trouble to deal with 
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a Corporation than with a, miinb^r of individttals. In my district 4 as. 
an acre would probably more than cover what is lost annually in 'advances, 
while the lew cases of rogues who take advances from two or more estates 
are settled amicably between the parlies. Coffee is in a favourable position 
owing to its being long established, generally under favourable living con- 
ditions, and ja -gely in thc^. bands of private individuals. The trust will come, 
but it cannot benefit coffee planters and may do them harm. Let them bow 
to the storm, not help it on. 

Yours faithfully, 

L. NE\ycoME. 

I do not know whether “ Dyspeptic** will find this indigestible nor does 
it matter. Anonymity is a form of moral cowardice and not worthy of 
serious attention. 


The Editor, 

The Planters* ' hrotiicle, 

Hangalore. 

Dear Sir. — I am uncertain when there is likely to be a meeting of 
Delegates to argue, and I hope .settle, the lines of a Labour Commission. 

I have agreed to join. i.e. put my estate in as subscribing to the original 
proposition, not because 1 see much in it, but in order to help any possible 
movement, A Recruiting Commission, or Company, would enlist my 
sympathy and heartfelt thanks — and I should of course join that-- rather 
than a Commission that advises me what not to do. 

It is extraordinary what a lot of individuals have toldBme this already, 
without helping me to alHuence any other way. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

W. H. Ra!kes. 


Adderly Estate, 

Coonoor, P. O. 

1st Januaiy 1914^ 

^ Man Butf, 

The Editor, 

The Planters* Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — ^The weather is at present favourable to this pest and I find 
it is hatching out in places. 

in theScientific Officer’s letter of 18lh July last on thte subject he* men- 
tioned 6oda Ash as mt^^^l^llerllative for washing Soda. 

I obtained a supply of this and have carried out experiments 
nsing various quantities until I found the Taqntpsd strength. The results I 
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hav« obtained wHb Soda Ash have been so satisfactory that I would recorn^ 
mvid others to try it., Its action combined with Soap and Kosin is nmch 
qqU^er fhen'Jwaghittg Soda. ' ^ 

* The most efficienf 'rpixturej. tried was prepared as follows . 

. Qz.'Soda Ash and 1 tb. Rosin (Powdered) are mixed and dissolved 
iQ<ji^OiK|^08ioe tin foiling water, then i lbs. Soap is added and the wholes 
8tirr|5|d until soap is dissolved. To the above add 3 tins of water thus 
making ^ tins mixture at one boiling. The Kosin is soluble if mixed with 
Soda Ash. 

" This is the most effective mixture and the cheapest I have yet tried ; 
Soda Ash in itself being cheaper than washing' Soda. The coolies? bands, 
suffer mpre with this mixture, bpt before commencing wwk I make them 
rub oil well into the, skin. 

Care should be taken in weighing out the Soda Ash as a little excess may 
destroy the foliage of the trees. It may interest others who have coffee at 
low elevations, where the small red ground ant is bad, to know that the 
following treatment was successful on some fields which were badly attacked 
by bug, and in which these ground ants were so numerous that all iny 
brushing and spraying in previous seasons proved fruitless. 

: I applied the fields with shell lime covering the lime with mulch and 
followed this with trenching,, then the fields were brushed throughout. !• 
have.since seen very few ants, and bug has only reappeared near sonn^ . 
rocks and ravipes ; this after a period of 9 mouths. In ail cases 
scraping ^tenis should precede j brushing and theni the stems may be^ 
latHpr^d with the mixture fp. the. ground level. If carefully exaniined bug 
will frequently be found on the young suckers coming from the slem of ihe 
tree, hence the necessity to see that the stems also are thoroughly treated. 

This applies to spraying as much as brushing. 

Your fjiithfully, 

L. A. Gerrard Rogers, 


Reduction of Coolies Wages in Malaya. 

A good deal of correspondence has taken place of late in the Malaya 
papers with regard to the reduction of coolies wages, and the general 
opinion seems to be that there should be some reduction from the present 
high rates paid. The effect of bringing down the high rates is made strik- 
ingly evident in the case of one estate. Here free Javanese tappers were 
paid fifty cents per day for a task of 300 trees. This has been reduced 
to 40 cents., and the task i.s to be increased to 400 trees. The reduction 
will affect 1,000 coolies, so that at ten cents per day this must mean a saving 
of 4.200 per annum. The saving through the increased task has also to 
be considered, and taking the rate at ten cents per 100 trees there will be a 
saving of ten cents per head per day — another ;f4,200 per. year - making a 
total economy of ;f8,400 per annum, equivalent to a: dividend of»- b , per 
cent, on the capital of the Company concerned. In north Johore even 
higher^rates are being paid, so the saying there will be even mpre, Many 
managers are of opinion that there will be no effect on immigration by the 
reduction, but it is hardly to be expected that coolies, though undoubtedly 
over i^d in contract with a few years ago, will consent to reduced wages and 
an iapreased task at the same time,— Ceylon Observer. 
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The Sciciiilific Officer contributes an interesting article on the Nodules 
on Hevea Rubber Trees, culled from various authorities, 

Capital docs not attach much value to the prospects of the Weights and 
Measures Coinini.ssion, but prophesies that the subject will be dropped. We 
trust that this Association will tender such evidence as to falsify this 
prophecy. 

The Scientific Department publishes an inquiry from Mr. Hamilton 
which is of general interest, but it would be of much more general interest if 
those who have tried a weed killer would publish their experiments. 

The Proceedings of the North Mysore Planters’ Association are 
printed. Mr. Fowke read an interesting report as Delegate to the Dassara. 
We are glad to see that the Dewan has promised that if a Labour Act is 
introduced into Mysore it will be first of all submitted to the . Planting 
Comumnity, and we trust that their appeal for a European Assistant to the 
Director of Agriculture in Mysore will be successful. 

The Proceedings of the Anamalai Planters’ Association are published. 
They ai*e of more local than general interest, but the amendments of the 
Local Rules regarding Labour might well be copied by other Districts. 
Such rules tend to good undeo>t Hiding and good fellowship, 

W^i Rro only able to publish a portion of the Report of the R. G. A. 
Staridarllisatioii Report. It v\ill be read with interest by all* Rubber 
terg.'. ■ ’ ' 

Our Correspondence colimiris are unusually full of interest. Mr, Rich- 
ardson hae kindiy- forwarded for publication a letter from Mr, 'Manders. 
The absence of Southern India from the Exhibition will be very noticeable. 

Two very important letters, are published from -Mr. Abbott. One was 
written to the Madras M^ail but so iirtpbrtant do we consider it that we 
have no hesitation in reprinting it, Hy a. Labour. Commission. , of fl^eir. pwnj^ 
can the Planting Community only combit flic alhiost perfect organisation of, 
the Ceylon Commission. ' 
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Solentiflo Oflioer’s Papers. 

,, I , tXXV^.— N odules on Hevea Rubber Trees. , 

^ > The information contained in this paper ha? been compHed’ and digested 
from the following sources of information which are duly acknowledged and 
^bpse who are further interested in the subject should refer to the original 
^tiejes. 

1. The Physiology and Diseases of Hevea brasUiensis by 

' T. Fetch. 

2. 2 he Tropical Agriculturist 1903. 

3. The Ceylon Administration Reports. Report of the Director 

of the Royal Botanic Gardens 1910^11. Extracted in 
Planters' Chronicle VII. 43. 

4. Royal Botanic Gardens^ Ceylon^ Circulars IV. IS. Abnormali- 

ties tn Hevea brastliensts. 

5. The India Rubber Journal XLIV. 23 Pea Disease. 

6u A Lecture to Kelani Valley Planters' Associatioiij Ceylon, by 
T. Fetch. 

, , Two kinds of burrs are formed on the stems of Rubber trees. The 
first are paused by wounds produced either by accident or by bad tapping. 
The use of a sharp toothed pricker which penetrates to the wood causes a 
burr to form.. As a rule this formation does not offer any serious obstacle 
to tapping and it is not of much importance. 

, ^ The second kind of burr is the formation usually Known as a ‘ nodule ’ 
and these ^re of much more importance as they protrude from the stem and 
interfere with tapping. The bark is at first slightly elevated and forms a 
small hemispherical lump about the size of a pea, or in some cases the 
swelling is vertically elongated. If the lump is cut open theie wull be found 
inside a core of wood, either spherical or cylindrical, corresponding to the 
external shape of the swelling. These nodules are at first symmetrical with- 
out any projecting points and they have no connection with the wood of the 
stem. They lie wholly in the cortex being separated from the wood and 
cambium of the stem by ordinary lactiferous tissue. When the suiface of 
the lump is cut away the cores shell out quite easily from the surrounding 
cortex separating from it along their cambium layer. In fact each core 
possesses a cambium of its own distinct from the cambium of the mam stem 
and each can therefore increase in size by the addition of new wood to the 
core indepepdeutly of the growth of the stem. 

I As the. nodules increase in size the bark frequently cracks and it is at 
this stpge that they are usuklly noticed. 

A cross section through one of the cotes show's that its nucleus consists 
bfk^inall group of dead bark celU, or of ‘stone cells.’ A carfibium jjs 
^^N^e^Oped round this nucleus and this produces short woocl cells and fibres 
^t^nged h'ofizontarty and more qr less 'concentricairy. This concentric 
Arrangement is quite clearly seen when the core is cut across. The wood 
dlrf&v® altogether from that normally produced in fhe main stem and closely 
^ wbund woo4” ' ^ ^ ‘ 

^ Tb6 cores of these nodules ^should be cut out before they; attain any 
miwiderltbleisize. It is then oaiileces&kty^to make a large < wound. If the 
the burr is sliced off the corp can be sbellpd out quite easily^ If 
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they are allowed to grow they become united at several points to the 
main wood and a big wound is the result of removing them. Consequently 
search should be made for nodules on- young trees ; they may be found 
sometimes on four yeir old trees. 

if several of these nodules fuse they will form a large patch over which 
tapping is impossible as it simply consists of a lump of solid wood near the 
surface. The bark covering the nodules is deficient in, and sometimes 
entirely lacking, latex and consequently they should be removed when they 
are as small as possible. ^ 

No one has yet succeeded in proving any connection between the 
nodules and any disease caused by either an insect or a fungus. They have 
been attributed to many eauses, but they are to some extent a normal feature 
of the Hevea tree, and similar structures are known in Apple and Pear trees 
and in the Beech and other forest trees m Europe. In Java nodules are 
said to occur on Ceara trees also. 

They have been described as dormant buds’ but these are connected 
with the wood of the stem which the nodule is not. Again the nodules have 
been described as “adventitious buds,” but again such buds are continuous 
with the wood of the year in v^iich they are produced. 

Though they certainly do occur on trees which have never been tapped 
they. are far more frequently formed after tapping and their formation is 
ascribed in a large number of cases to the use of pricking tools of the 
rotating spur pattern and the> are most fre jasnt on trees which have been 
pricked. 

This appears to be borne out by the tapping experiments at Perjldeniya, 
as in a Progress Report from 8 May to 10 July 1913 it is recorded that 
trees which were quite free after being tapped with the Northway serrated 
knife, cut 8^ inch apart and full herringbone, became badly affected with 
nodules. 

Overtapping, a high elevation, and dry weather, all appear to be definite 
factors in the production of buns and nodules that is to say anything 
which tends to reduce the vitality of the tree, , 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting^ Expert. 

Weights & Measures. ^ 

There is some malignant imp dogging the Weights and Measures 
Committee with intent to make the public sick or distrustful of it. It began 
its enquiry in this city in the midst of the financial panic when people 
would not believe in any kind of weight or any kind of me^su^e^ their 
money and their credit having gone to the devil. Nobody took any 
interest in the proceedings and nobpdv believed the enquiry woilld do any 
gopd. Last week the Committee pub'>ished its tour programing through 
the Central Provinces, Bengal,' Orissa and M idras. Now we are fold that 
the Committee is marking time somewhere, waiting for Government of 
India to appoint another President in the place of NJ^r. Arthur, ‘the BqniTbav 
Civilian, who has to go home at once on account of ill-i'^alth, ‘Ifiiat is 
generally the way with official presidents. The Governm^ilt of Indti ’ were 
nevar in earnest in this enquiry, and I would not be sarprised if ihey were 
t6 drop it quietly Whilh people's minds are engaged with something more 
exciting . — ^'api tal . 
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THB SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Uj P. A. S. I. 

Weedkiller, — In the P, C; fot 22 November, Mr. J. G. Hamilton 
>yrote asking whether the Scientific Department had any more. tnfQnnation 
lo give him about the use of Arscnite of Soda as a weed killer. I believe 
t)iat several planters have tried it with good results, but they have not 
jfavonred the, Department with any detailed account of their experiences. 

The following account of some experiments carried out by the Assistant 
Inspector of Agriculture, New South Wales, as to the efficacy of arsenite of 
soda for killing weeds and grass on garden paths was published in the 
Agricultural Gazette of New South Wa/cs, and may be of interest to Mr. 
Hamilton and other readers : — 

“ The experiment was arranged to test various strengths as follows - 
No. 1 1 lb. Arscnite of Soda to 2 gallons of water. 

No. 2 1 lb. Arsenite of Soda to 4 gallons of water. 

No. 3 1 lb. Arsenite of Soda to 6 gallons of water. 

No. 4 1 lb. Arsenite of Soda to 10 gallons of water. 

The path selected was a gravel one, 100 yards long, the edges of which 
were covered with conch grass and small^weed.s. The experiment was 
carried out in December, the weather bt'ing hot and dry. 4‘he final ox- 
amination showed that Nos. 1 and 2 killed the conch and weeds ; but Nos. 3 
an^ 4 only partially killed them, and after the heavy rams they revived and 
are now growing vigorously. On Nos. 1 and 2 thcn3 was i.o conch at all, 
and only a few weeds, the seed of which were apparently washed there by 
the recent heavy rains. 

“ If the affected path can be raked prior to spraying, so much the 
better as this operation exposes the roots. 

“The most opportune time to spray is in the heat of summer; and if 
the work is done towards nightfall, the poison has a better chance of 
soaking in during the night and getting to work on the roots. The spray is 
very cheap, No. 2 costing Is 3d per 10 gallons. 

“ An ordinary watering can may be used, but care should be taken to 
rinse it out with hot water after spraying. Caro should also be taken to keep 
all stock off the treated area fo: a period of at least four weeks.” 

Ground Nut Poonac, — A sample of Milled Ground Nut Poonac has 
recently been submitted for analysis and was found to contain : — 

"''Organic Matter ... ... 94 '44% 

Insoluble Matter ... r51%> 

"'Containing Nitrogen ... 8'53% 

The Madras Government Chemist in his ‘ Note on the Indigenous 
Manures of South India* published in 1912 gives the average Ground 
Nut Poonac as containing 

“"Organic Matter ... ... 93 '23% 

Insoluble Matter ... 2*53% 

'‘'Containing Nitrogen ... 8 04% 

The average price is stated to be Rs.83 for Poonac containing 7*8% 
of Nitrogen, » , 

Taking these figures as a basis, and they have probably changed very 
little if at all, calculation wUl show that* a pound of Nitrogen in the form of 
Ground Nut Poonac costs ' 7*6^ annas. Hence the above sample is worth 
' 9642-0 per ton, 

R. D, A» 
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DISTRICT PDANTBRy ASSOCIATIONS. 

North Mysore P anters* Association. 

Proceedings of a Quarterly General Meeting held at Balehonfiiir 
on Pecemher 15th, 1913. 

Present. — Messrs. C. S. Crawford, A. F. Evett.s F. W. E. W, 

Fowke, K, G. Foster, K. Younfj, C. Danvers, C, C, Kent, H. G. 
Bonner, J. Saldanha, Thos. Hunt (President) and W. H. Reed 
(Honorary Secretary). By Proxy : Messrs. E. C. Bolton, E. 
Lund, C. P. Reed, A. Durham, S. L. Mathias, F. Parton, F. 1. 
Morf^an, E. C. Kent, Major Ricketts and L. P. Kent. 

Dassara Delegate. — Mr. E. W. Fowke read his report as follows 

Gentlemen, -As your Delegate at the Das.sara .1 was to represent you 
in the following matters : - 

Income Tax. 

Kalasa Bridge. 

Labour Act. 

Income This was strongly opposed and was therefore shelved 

by the Dewan till another year. 

Kalasa f?r/V/ge.— This was not on the Agenda, so I could do nothing 
in the matter. 

Labour Act . — In regard to this Act Mr. Lake, tho South Mysore Re- 
presentative and myself had an interview with the Dewan who informed us 
that the introduction or otherwise of this Act was not a matter for considera- 
tion at the General Representative Assembly, but must be considered in the 
Legislative Council. With a view to this a representation must be made by 
our District Associations to this body. The Dewan also gave us to under- 
stand that previously vve did not wish for this Act, and that therefore 
nothing had been done, however he was in favour of some such Act being 
introduced and was willing to re-open the subject. We then said the Act 
without extradition was of no use to us, and we hoped before the Act was 
passed it would be submitted to the Associations for suggestions. The 
Dawan replied that before any Act was introduced as law it would be first 
submitted to the Planting Community. 

The Indian Planters are also in favour of thi^ Act and have asked for 
its introduction subject to certain modifications, the principle one beiri^ that 
the acreage coming under the Act shall be reduced from 10 to 5 acres, to 
include the small holdings. 

When the question of the Labour Act was brought up at the General 
Assembly a Native Representalix e from South Mysore asked for extradi- 
ti )n under Act 13 of 59. We then asked that instead of this we should be 
given Act 1, and our suggestion was supported by the Chickinaglur Native 
Planters’ Association* 

The Dewan -rej^lied that this matter was under consideration. On this, 
as there was no opposition, the matter clo.sed. 

These were all the subjects iii which I was asked to represent you and 
I now beg to thank you for electing me as Delegate, . - » 

Yellneeru Ghat Road, -^The following propo.sal wagf made byi Mr. E. 
Wi, Fowke and seconded by Mr. A. F. Evetts : “.That the British and 
Mysore Governments be approached through the Association, and asked to 
construct, a ghat road from Sumsay Village to Killur.” — Carried* ^ 
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Postal Delays, — Proposed. by Mr. Hunt and seconded by Mr. Danvers : 
*‘.Tbat the attention of the Postmaster- General be drawn to the numerous 
delays that take place and ask him. to take steps to prevent a repetition of 
these unnecessary delays.” — Carried^ 

Viceroy's Address.-— The expenditure on casket and address was sanc- 
tioned by the meeting. 

Z«;Crease o/ cooZies’ Full discussion took place. The following 
proposals were put before the meeting; (1) Mr. Evetts proposed, seconded 
by Mr. Bolton, “ That this Association do raise the pay of men to 5 annas 
and 3 annas to women from the 1st January, 1914.” 

t2) Mr. Danvers proposed, seconded by Mr, W. H. Reed : “ That the pay 
of men coolies be raised to 5 annas and of women to 3 annas per day from 
the 1st March, 1914,” ^ 

Mr. R. G. Foster then proposed the following amendment, seconded by 
Mr. C. C. Kent. — “ It having been decided by members of this Association 
that a rise of pay is essential to keep our labour that the rise take place after 
February 1st, 1914, it being optional for individuals to make the date of in- 
crease lat^r but not prior to February IsX," -—Carried, 

Rider proposed by Mr. E, W. Fowke and seconded by Mr. Danvers : 
“That the rates be raised to 5 annas for men and 3 annas for women,” — 
Carried, 

Rider proposed by Mr. Bonner and seconded by Mr. Danvers: “That 
the fact of N. liysore r.iising rates of pay be freely advertised by printed 
circulars in S. Canara, etc., at the expense of the Association — the work to 
be given to the Codiabail Press.” Carried, 

, Labour Commission, — The present po.sition was discussed and the 
shgge.stion of the B. P. A, was approved. Mr..C. H. Browne was elected as 
delegate to attend the U. P. A. S. I. extraordinary meeting to be held in 
Bangalore. 

Call on Benevolent Fund, — It was resolved : “ That the Association 
recommend temporary assistance for the case put before the meeting. 
Messrs. Danvers and Bonner agreed to endorse the appeal. 

Assistant for the Director of Agriculture, — The following resolution 
was put before the meeting uy Mr. Hunt seconded by Mr. W. H. Reed ; 
“That this Association requests the Government of Mysore to give the 
Director of Agriculture a trained European Assistant, and so enable his 
department to devote more attention to the numerous grave pests that are 
threatening the principal agricultural industries of the Province.” — Carried, 

Assistant Scientific Officer, — After much discussion it was resolved 
that legal opinion be taken on the agreement made between the Assistant 
Scientific Officer and the U. P. A. S. I. 

Assistant Scientific Officer Fund, — It was resolved that in view of 
recent resignations, members are reminded that they cannot shirk their 
liabilities to the above fund by resigning the Association. All members 
w}ip-^were .niembers of the Association when it was decided to engage a 
Scientific Assistant will be called upoq to p^y their subscriptions for 5 years. 

Vice-Chairfnan,^-^yit, C. P. Reed was elected. 

(Signed) W. H. REED, . 

Honorary Secretary, 
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The Anamalai Planters’ Association. 

Proceedings of a General Meeting of the Anamalai Planters' Associa- 
tion held at the old Valparai Bungalow at 2 p. m, on Friday the 
19th of December^ 1913. 

Present. — Messrs. G. L. Duncan (Chairman^ J. H. Ireland Jones, J. E, 
Scott, E. W. Simcock, C. Howland, C. R. T. Congreve, G. A, 
Marsh, R. Fowke, E. N. House, J. E. Sampson, and J, Hatton 
Rotiinson (Honorary Secretary). 

Agenda. 

1. To Confirm Minutes of the Committee Meeting held at 
Paralai on 19/11/1913. 

The Minutes of the Committee Meeting of 19/ 11 /'1 91 3 were confirmed. 

2. To Consider the Hon’ble Mr. Harbrr’s Correspondence 

WITH Government re. “the Township.” » 

The Honorary Secretary was asked to write to the Hon’ble Mr. Barber 
and thank him for the trouble he had taken on behalf of the Association and 
to ask him to convey to the Government Officials concerned the thanks of 
the Association for the support which they had given to the movement. 

It was decided that a clearing of about 50 acres should be started as 
soon as the money was granted — and a working Committee cemprising 
Messrs. Congreve, Scott, Robb and the Honorary Secretary, ex-officio^ was 
formed to see to the same. 

3. Hospital Subscription. 

A detailed Estimate giving the cost of working the Hospital for 1911-13 
received from the President, District Board, was read to the Meeting. 

In reply to his letter No. 1402 D/B of 19H dated 17th November, 1913 
— received from the President, District Board — the Honorary Secretary was 
asked to write and say that the Association would continue to pay their 
Subscription towards the Hospital — but the Meeting would like to point out 
that as there had been a Lower grade official in charge of the Hospital for 
some time past — that the charges for upkeep rtfciuired from the Association 
ought to be materially less ; and, that in agreeing to continue to pay its 
subscription to the Hospital that should the Association ever wjsh to with- 
draw from the existing arrangement — and make arrangements of ifs own 
— as suggested by the President of the District Board that it should receive 
from the District Board its proportionate share of the supplies and instra- 
ments stocked in the Hospital, 

As requested by the President of the District Board — Mr, Duncan was 
asked if he would give his old Bungalow at Valoarai for a temporary Hospital 
-r-in order to see if a more reliable Medical man could bc«gof to remain in 
charge of the Hospital, Mr. Duncan said he would ask his Company to 
let the Association have the Bungalow as a temporary Hospital. 

The Meeting hoped that should the old Valparai Bungalow be' used as 
a temporary Hospital that tbe same did not mean any delay on the part of 
th^ Government in getting the new hospital built. 

4. To DECIDE to what EXTENT THE ASSOCIATION WILL GUARANTEE 
THE Telegraph Line being extended to the District, 

The Guaraptee required is ; for Valparai Rs, 350* Malayandipatnam 
Rs. 183, 

* After some discussion the foUowing resolution was put to the Meeting. 
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Proposed by Mr. Robinson and seconded by Mr. Fowke; 

“That the Telegraph Guarantee required (including the Malayandi- 
patnam Office Guarantee if necessary), for bringing the line from Pollachi 
up into the District be guaranteedf'‘by the Association.” 

j An amendment was proposed by Mr. Marsh and seconded by Mr. 
Scott:,. 

“That Association would guarantee the amount required as guar- 
antee, provided the Post Office, and Telegraph Office were built on the 
Township site.” 

On votes being (akcn Mr. Robinson’s proposal was carried. 

5. Local Labour Difficulties. 

ib ) Am1':numents of the Local Rules regarding Labour. 

(f?) Mr. Simcock brought two instances before the Meeting both of 
which he considered were violations of the existing District rules, by another 
member of the Association and wanted the opinion of the Meeting on the 
matter. The Meeting considered that there had been misunderstandings 
on both sides and decided that a Rule regarding Maistries ought to be 
framed at the next General Meeting. 

(6) The following Rule regarding Check Roil Labour was passed 
unanimously. 

That any Labourer bona fide employed as a Check Roll Cooly shall be 
bound to serve the Estate to which he first comes up for the period of the 
contract entered into by the Maistry or until such time as he is finally paid 
up and discharged, within a period of one yenr, and that in the event of his 
bolting to any other Estate, on being claimed by the Estate on which he 
originally worked he shall be returned without demur. 

That any Cooly who comes to the Estate with a Maistry, who has taken 
advance as a Check Roll Maistry, shall constitute a Check Roll cooly until 
termination of the Maistry’s contract. 

This Rule to be in force until legal proceedings are instituted, in which 
ca.se the order of the Court holds good --but duo notice of legal proceedings 
shall be given in every case possible, 

6. PoLicE.—l. Escorts for Monev. 2. Extra Constables in 
Crop Season. 

The Honorary Secretary was asked to write to the District Superinten- 
dent of Police, pointing out the necessity for Police Escorts being given 
when large sums of money are being brought up into the District; and also 
as to the necessity of extra Police being put on for Special Duty now in the 
Coffee and Cardamom Crop Season 

7. To ELECT A DELEGATE' TO ATTEND THE JANUARY MEETING OF 

THE United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 

Mr. Duncan was elected to attend the Labour Commission Meeting in 
Bangalore. . 

With a vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding, and for lending 
his old Bungalow for holding the .Meeting in, the Meeting terminated. 

(Signed) GEO, L. DUNCAN, 

Chairman: 

( ' „• ) J. HATTON ROBINSON, ' 

. , , Honorary Secretary. 
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R. G. A, STANDARDIZATION COMMITTEE’S 
REPORT 

The Testing Schemet 

The Report in Detail. 

The full report of the Standardization Committee is as follows : — 

Gentlemen. —At an Extraordinary General Meeting of this Association, 
held on 21st Jnlv, 1913, a Committee on Standardization, of which Messrs. 
Norman W. Grieve, Frank Copeinan, H. A. Barrett, Herbert Wright, P. J. 
Burgess, G, Corderoy, R. Hoffman, Hon. Everard Fielding, McNair Scott, 
and Syril Haxendale are members, was, appointed, the terms of reference 
being to consider a scheme (submitted by Mr. Herbert Wright) for a more 
accurate system of standardization and evaluation of plantation rubber, 
and for extending the use of plantation rubber. The details of Mr. Bani- 
ber’.s scheme were discussed, and it was decided to postpone, meanwhile, 
further consideration of this subject. 

We now desire to submit a report and certain recommendations. 

We think it desirable, by way of preface, to state that throughout our 
deliberations we have had in mind, as the sole object in view, the improve- 
ment of plantation rubber. 

Meetings of the Committee. 

The Committee has held frequent meetings, at a number of which 
manufacturers and manufacturing experts and technologists were present, 
and were kind enough to place before the Committee evidence regarding 
their experience and views on the questions before the Committee. The 
Committee has also received the views of other experts in writing, and 
individual members of the Committee have made a point of collecting con- 
fidentially as much evidence as possible in this regard. 

The opinions and recommendations in this report therefore represent 
not only the views of your Committee and of individual members of the 
Committee, but also the experience and well-considered opinion of practical 
experts. Much of the evidence given is on record in writing, and part pf 
this appears in the appendices, • 

Genera!. Remarks on the Evidence. 

Vour Committee desires to take this opportunity of thanking the vari- 
ous manufacturers, technologists and rubber c.xperts who have been kind 
enough to place their views before it in person or in writing. 

The Committee believed that there Avould be great difficulty in ob- 
taining evidence from manufacturers, particularly as it was evident to the 
Committee lliat the interests of lh(? prodiiccr.s, who are sellers, are in some 
respects by no means identical wiiu the manufacturers, who are buyers. 
It was, therefore, a great source of gratilicatioii to the Committee that a 
number of goiitlcmen representing some ol the very largest manufacturing 
concerns in the United Kingdom, and also in the U, S. A-, came forward. 

Your Committee thinks that the evidence which it has so collected is 
of the greatest value, more particularly as there was an almost unanimous 
consensus of opinion aniopg the manufacturing experts to the effect that, a 
system of accurate evaluation such as is recommended by the -Committee 
would be approved by most manufacturers, and would certainly l$ad to a 
greater consumption of, and' to a , ijreatcr confidence in the • plantation 
product. Ofthetptal anmber of inauafacturers, manufacturing experts 
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faiDd technologists who appeared before the Corpmittee or placed their views 
before it in writing, only one expressea himself against the scheme, but who 
pbjected to the publication of his views. As the Committee started with the 
belief that certain manufacturferr, for reasons which need not be gone into, 
would be unfavourable to the proposals put forward^ or at least would express 
themselves unfavourably, and that the bulk of manufacturers who were not 
unfavourable would probably express no opinion, it is clear that the highly 
favourable consensus of opnion from manufacturers and experts of standing 
which has been placed before the Committee is of the greatest value in sup- 
porting the views and recommendations put forward. 

Variability of Plantation Rubber. 

We consider the evidence which has been put before us clearly proves 
that variability of a substantial character exists, and that this variability 
exercises an important influence on prices generally. The formal evidence 
which has been tendered in this connection was amply confirmed by opinions 
collected privately by individual members of the Committee, and also by the 
personal experience and knowledge of certain members of the Committee. 

We are of opinion that, while greater uniformity in methods of prepara- 
tion on the plantations will lead to more uniformity in the finished product, 
^ there must always be some appreciable variation, owing to the fact that the 
quality of the latex varies. 

We are satisfied that the variability which exists is sufficient to prevent 
manufacturers from using our product to the extent they would if some 
guarantee of quality could be given to counteract this variability. 

We believe that a guarantee of quality would, by leading to a greater 
knowledge of and confidence in the product, popularise plantation rubber, 
and that this would, by increasing the demand, result in the maintenance of 
better average prices. We are convinced that most of the other grades on 
the market could not successfully compete with plantation rubber sold under 
a guarantee. 

Practical steps for counteracting variability- 

1. Uniformity in Methods of Preparation , — We have already in- 
dicated that greater uniformity in methods of preparation should be ob- 
tainable on the plantations, and that these should lead to greater uniformity 
in the finished product. In this connection we have carefully considered 
the steps which may be taken in this direction. 

We bdieve that by issuing a schedule of instructions, such as are out- 
lined in Appendix “ G ” that some, although slight, immediate improvement 
might be obtained. We recommend that a schedule on these lines be 
issued to the members of the Association. In making this recommendation, 
however, we desire to point out that actual improvement in regard to 
greater uniformity can only come about very gradually, and that, for 
reasons already stated, it is not to be expected that ihiprovement in this 
4ifection can ever be of such a tharacter as to make variability a negligible 
factor* Nevertheless, the Committee is' convinced that the kdoption of 
more^uniform methods of preparation on the estates will, in course of time, 
tend tb reduce the variation in the finished raw product It is also antici- 
pated that the instructions now issued miy subsequently be considerably 
Enlarged, when the preliminary difficulties have been overcome* 

* Standardization kift ba^ais of certificate Of quality very 
careful consideration, we have come to the conclusion that the . most 
piftti6tibable dnd real method to cpunter^t variability, to Qvejqcome the lack 
COOiidence among buyers, and to maintain the price of plantation rubbers 
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g^nera.fty, is that sellers should issue a guataotee certificate of qual <y based 
on approved tests. ' 

We believe that sellers, by guaranteeing their rubber in this way, will 
materially add to their, powers as competitors against sellers of all other 
grades, and that they may, ultimately, raise the price of first grade plantation 
rubbers to the level of, or above, “ fine hard ” Para. 

Present System Inadequate. 

We consider the present system of valuation by brokers as inadequate 
for a product of such importance as plantatlhn rubber. 

We are of opinion that prices to-day have no direct relationship to 
quality, and that it is impossible to determine by present methods alone the 
value of the vulcanised article. Evidence has been given privately to the 
effect that rubber of inferior quality is frequently described as first quality 
plantation, to the detriment of the latter’s reputation, and that some manu- 
facturers who are in a position to test all rubber before making a bid, are 
constantly able, to the disadvantage of plantation companies, to buy at low 
rates rubber classed as lower grade by brokers, though really of superior 
quality. The scheme which we recommend would necessitate the using of 
brokers’ services as before, but to all brokers’ descriptions of consignments 
would be added a figure of (juality certified by a testing station. 

We believe that the present system results in : — 

(1) Same value being given to rubbers having entirely different quali- 
ties; 

(2) Really good rubber being often sold at a discount, or replaced by 
some material of inferior quality ; 

(3) Dissatisfaction and loss of confidence among manufacturers ; 

(4) The best rubber not always getting the best price ; 

(5) A narrowing of the real market for our produce. 

Advantages of Standardization by issue of GuaranTiBE 
Certificates based on approved Tests, 

The advantages which would! accrue to the plantationjndustry would 
in our opinion be ; — 

(1) That each lot of rubber would be sold on a real basis of quality, 
and would receive its proper price ; 

(2) The tcheme would enable sellers to determine and appreciate the 
value of their rubber, and therefore to fix the price on a real basis of value ; 

( (3) Manufacturers could repeatedly buy without an?fiety or rifek, dUe 
to the acknowledged variability of our product, the sstme gt^de Of rubber 
requited by them ; , 

(4) A much closer price would be b.d for all grades of plantation for 

which a guarantee of quality was assured ; , * i 

(5) Plantation rubber would rapidly become the most popplai: form for 
manufacturers, and ultimately perhaps would be used tp exclusion of all 
other grades ) 

' (6) There would-be an increased demand for our product, which would 
eventually be reflected in prices ; 
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(7) Greater competition ainong^ the proprietors gind planters to produce 
better rubber, thus raisin" the standard of general quality and value. That 
is to say, plantations producing wholly, or in parr, unsatisfactory grades 
would necessarily be forced to do their utmost to improve quality, and 
would have a proper standard of value to work to. This alone should result- 
in better prices. 

The evidence before us leads us to believe that the present average 
prices, and the prices which have obtained for a year or more, are, and 
have been, in the absence of a proper basis of value, much too low, compared 
with the finest wild rubbers on a proper basis of value. 

We are strongly of opinion that the introduction of a system of 
testinf^ which would clearly indicate quality to the buyer and value to 
the seller^ would result in a material appreciation of prices all round 
compared with prices for finest grades of wild rubbers. 

We believe that on a basis of actual quality, comparing plantation rub- 
bers as a whole with “ fine” Para grades, practically the whole of our first 
grade and second grade (pialities are being sold far bedow their value ; the 
bottom grades are almost invariably sold for whatever buyers offer. 

We believe that by adoption of the scheme which it outlines in this 
report, the commercial quality of many plantation grades will be found to be 
higher than high-price wild grades; this, together with a knowledge of the 
amount of “ loss in washing” to which all wnld grades are subject, should 
react favourably towards plantation rubber. 

(To he continued). 


Extracts from Evidence before the Coast Agency 

Committee. 

Assistant Commissioner. — “ This Budget has been compiled on the 
snppostiion that the acreage cess may be increased to a suitable figure to 
increase the scope of the Commission, Under salaries account it covers 
the cost of two extra Assistants, one for the Madura Circle and another for 
North and South Arcot, leaving the Assistant of the Chittoor Circle to con- 
fine his attention entirely to the Telugu country. A sum of Rs.3,000 is 
provided for the appointment of two European Non-Coinmissione<J Officers 
to undertake Agency Inspection entirely, thus enabling Assistant Commis- 
sioners to confine their work to the supervision of recruiting, advertising 
Ceylon, and obtaining useful information as to available labour, etc. 

“ The present increa.se would provide for an extra Assistant to be 
posted to the Madura — Tiunevelly Circle and it will then be possible to 
arrange that all European Assistant Cornmission^irs with the exception of 
the Deputy who is posted to Headquarters should confine themselves 
entirely to the supervision of recruiting, advertising Ceylon in the Recruiting 
Districts, and obtaining usefpl 4etails as regards labour available, etc,, being 
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entirely relieved of systematic bi-monthly Agency Inspection which 
occupies six months of the year. To provide for these systematic 
inspections which are absolutely imperative for the protection of the finan- 
ces of this Commission, I propose to undertake these directly from Head 
Office appoiiitin;^ Subordinate European Inspectors for the purpose who 
would be drawn from pennioned Non-Comrnissioned Officers who have had 
experience in Regimental Office work and who are well recommended by the 
Military Authorities. I do not anticipate any difiiciilty in obtaining the ser- 
vices of suitable men on moderate salaries. Two or three of these Subordi- 
nate Officers would carry out all the cash checking and inspection necessary 
at present at the Out Agencies of this Commission, and this can be under- 
taken monthly instead of bi-monthly as in the case at present, which extra 
supervision is eminently dsirable. 

“ With an increased cess and with consequent increase to my staff I 
propose to contract the Circles which the Assir.tant Commissioners control 
rather than enlarge them, which will enable them more efficiently to carry 
out their work, staying longer periods in the various places, more carefully 
supervising Kanganies recruiting and obtaining valuable information as 
regards labour available in the districts under their control. It is absurd 
to suppose that the Assistant Commissioner for instance of the 
Chittoor circle which comprises the whole of the Teliigu Districts can do 
anything appreciable in the way of advertising Ceylon owing to the vast 
extent of the country under his charge. At the present moment owing to an 
incomplete stall the whole of the Madura and Tinnevelly District hav^ been 
left out from the general scheme of work to be undertaken by the Assistant 
Commissioner’s Agency, inspection being done as opportunity admits, but 
no Kangany supervision or advertisements is being undertaken as it is not 
possible to do so. Madura and Tinnevelly as my Committee are well aware 
are very old Tamil Districts from which Ceylon has for years drawn valu- 
able labour connections through the medium of Kanganies. It is an un- 
doubted fact that for various reasons we have lost ground in these districts, 
particularly in Tinnevelly, and I feel sure that it will be a great benefit to 
recruiting if the improved conditions which arc gradua^lly obtaining in 
Ceylon and of which I hope to see further progress during the course of the 
next year or so, and other attractions such as the Indo-Ceylon connection 
can be thoroughly ventilated in the villages, as I feel sure that thereby we 
shall be able to re-establish a footing in the two districts where labour is of 
such a good type. 

New Agencies. — “ Provision is also made for two extra Agencies in the 
Telugu and Coimbatore districts respectively. These Agencies will only be 
opened if recruiting shows an appreciable iiicreasf', thus justifying the in- 
creased expenditure. 

Travelling Agents. — “Twelve travelling Agents have been estinriatcd for 
to undertake extensive advertising and supervision of Kanganies recruiting, 
under the control of the As.sist:int Commissioners of their respective 
Circles. 

“ From figures before me I consider that the increa.sed funds will not 
only pay for the services of an Assistant and his travelling but will enable 
me to increase my Head Office Subordinaio staff as previously suggested for 
Agency Inspection work. If funds at my disposal are augmented at the 
beginning of the new financial year as I intend to seek 1 propose to put into 
effect my original system of Indian Travelling Agents for Kangany super- 
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vision and advertising Ceylon, etc., further amplifying the work of my 
Assistant Commissioners and under their control. A staff of these 
Agents efficiently controlled and in continual touch with my 
Assistants would, I consider, invaluable. I would draw these men ' from 
the very districts where our interests are involved picking them from the 
relatives or connections of District of Village Officials so that the ready 
co-operation of the latter in our work can be secured. Since I arrived in 
South India I have been gradually evolving this system in my mind that will 
gradually throw a net- work over the face of the recruiting districts of South 
India, so that eventually there will not be a single portion that does not 
feel our influence for the encouragement of recruiting and the protecting of 
our Interests with the South Indian Government. At present there are 
many parts of South India where the Ceylon Labour Commission does not 
exist and there are cases where recruiting is being done for Ceylon irres- 
pective of the Commission and at times to the detriment of Ceylon recruit- 
ing as a whole. As I have said before it is only the lack of funds that has 
prevented progress being made in this system during the last year details of 
which I placed before my Committee at the commencement of the 
year. I may safely say that the machinery of this Commission is now 
on such a good fpoting that funds devoted for the increase of its scope 
may be given with confidence that the utmost care will be given to 
secure an adequate return for the outlay. One branch of the work 
of the Commission which for the last seven or eight years has been 
almost entirely lost sight of is advertisement, and it is only during the 
last year that anything in this way has been done although even now 
it is not in any way consistent with the demand for labour which is daily 
increasing. We are very much behind the Straits and other countries in 
this respect ; for instance there is not a single advertisement to attract 
labourers to Ceylon on any of the Railway systems of South India. This 
matter I propose to remedy during the forthcoming year and I now have 
the matter in hand. Similarly, advertisement in the villages except through 
the medium of Assistant Commissioners which only touches the fringe 
of our requirements, has been undertaken. From my recent tour 
in Coimbatore, I am quite sure that advertisement is and 
will be of the utmost value, The attractions that Ceylon can afford properly 
advertised in the recruiting districts through the medium of this Commission 
by posters notifying these conditions certified by the Commissioner is 
bound to do a great deal to counteract untrue and malicious statements 
circulated by those antagonistic to our work in South India.” 

Increase considered to be a Final One. — “ In submitting Budget * B’ for 
the consideration of your Committee I would poiat out that in the event 
of this expenditure receiving their sanction I do not anticipate that any 
increase need be looked for in future years, as I consider that any further 
outlay should be devoted to some direct recruiting scheme and the 
present estimate should be approximately sufficient to cover the cost of 
dealing with all labour recruited under such a system. 

“ Irrespective of any definite recruting scheme, expenditure on Budget 
‘ B* if saactioned will enable me to extend the scope of the Commission to 
a very great extent for the supervision of existing recruiting and a satis- 
factory return of the outlay can be looked for in this respect ; at the same 
^ie,.ihe increased outlay w\ll enable this Commission to cope with a great 

t^Dore work than is being dealt with at the present time.'** 

t-^Binigraat Cooly Dep6t in Colombo. — ^“Estimates include a sum of 
Rs.1^200 for this purpose ,” — The Weekly Times of Ceylon, 
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CORRBSPONDBNGE. 

Peermade, South India, 

1st January, 1914. 

International Rubber Bahlbltlon, 

The Editor, 

' The Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

/ Dear Sir,- -On the 27th November I wrote through the medium of the 
Pl(fnters' C/trowtcZe stating that I had heard from the Directors of 5 Rubber 
Companies and one private proprietor offering support to the above exhi- 
bition. My letter has either passed unnoticed or has failed to bring any 
response. At the same time I aloo wrote to Mr. Manders that I had very 
little hope of united action in the matter unless Directors and Agents at 
home took it up. I enclose his reply which speaks for itself and I think 
with the present state of the rubber market and the efforts that ar6 being 
made to standardise the manufacture of raw rubber Southern India will be 
making a great mistake if it is not represented. 

The Exhibition is to include all Tropical Agricultural Products and if 
Coffee, Tea, Rubber, Cardamoms, Cocoanuts, &c., combined, the cost would 
be a very small tax compared with the benefits to be gained. 

One large Firm in Southern India is putting up their own Exhibit and 
as I have already stated several London and Edinburgh Companies have 
promised support and have written me again by last mail asking what is 
being done. 

This I think should be sufficient indication for Managers out here to 
decide on. The London people are in the best position to know the value 
of the exhibition and if they consider it advisable to support the scheme 

1 do not think we are doing our duty by our Companies and Proprietors 
if we do not back them up. 

If nothing is done it will be through sheer slackness and want of com- 
bination which is becoming proverbial of the South Indian planter. 

We have declared acreage of somewhere about 140,000 acres and a 
two-anna cess if only half of this came in would put up quite a good show. 

At the United Planters’ Association meeting we were told that several 
South Indian planters were going home and wanted season tickets and 
introductions to the Exhibition Club but it^ seems to me they can expect 
scant courtesy if they refuse to support the scheme. 

Besides sending this to the Chronicle I am addressing it to Honorary 
Secretaries of Associations in hopes of raising a little interest before it is 
too late on a matter which our home authorities think is of importance. 

Personally I think we should cable for space, ask Mr. Anstead who I 
believe is going home if he would undertake to form a Commit^tee of 
planters likely to be home next year to nr.ake arrangements on that side. 

I would ask Honorary Secretaries to circulate a proposal asking for a 

2 anna cess towards the Exhibition and if we can raise £ SOO.go . on , with it; 
and if not give it up and plead absolute want of intereat in our owp affairs. 

You,rs, faithfully, 

(Signed) J. A, RichardsQN« 

Copy of letter from Mr. Staines Manders. 

Exhibition Office's, 

75, Chancery Lace (Holborn), ‘ 
London, W. C„ 

8th pecteihber, 1913. 

Dear Mr. Richardson, -“‘Well, if Che Planters of Southern India do not 
exhibit they will be making a great mistake ; what an opportunity is ' offered 
through this exhibitioii I they can exhibit all other. products besides rubber. 
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Some thirty-five Governments will be exhibiting. 

Harrisons and Crosfield have taken a large space on which they will 
show rubber from some of their Companies, one of which is I think the 
Malayalam Company, but my suggestion is not to show rubber alone, but 
all products grown in the soil in your part of the world. It will be some 5 
years before a similar exhibition is held. 

The rubbe: Growers Association are taking a very active interest in 
the Exhibition and are helping in every possible way. The British Cotton 
Growing, and other Associations are helping in the same direction, ^d I 
give you my personal assurance that it will be one of the finest exhibitions 
ever held in jLurope, of tropical and sub-tiopical agricultural products. 

I know that you will do all you can to see that Southern India is 
represented. I am not appealing on account of space letting, as the Exhibi- 
tion is so well let up, but 1 wash to get in as many of the British Countries 
as possible ; at presc'iit the foreign ones predominate. 

Great Britain so far is represented by: — 

Ceylon, British Honduras, liritish (iuiana, St. Lucia, St. Kitts- Nevis, 
Antigua, Dominica. St. Vincent, British Malaya, British North Borneo, 
Queensland, Fiji, Uganda, Suden and Egypt. 

I'oreign, .so far we have: — 

The Federal Government of liraxil, State Governments of Sao Paulo, 
Para, Bahia, and Manaos, the Republics of Bolivia, Columbia and Guatem- 
ala, Evey French Colony, Java, Dutch Guiana, Germany, Belgium and the 
Belgian Congo. 

Others are negotiating. 

Surely after this, if you can make this information known, it 
should awaken some interest, so that a display of all products raised in 
Southern India may be arranged. 

Yours truly, 

A. Staines Manders, 
Meppadi, 6th January, 1914, 

Labour Cotn mission. 

F. Norton, Esej., 

Secretary, U. P. A. S. I., 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — I have read Mr. Newcoinbe’s two letters in the Chronicle 
with a feeling of depression, I am glad they were published because they 
show how the businc.ss strikes some men, or at least one man. I will not 
attempt to answer him, but I would a.sk you to publish the Proceedings of 
tlie last Meeting of the Ceylon Planters’ Association in the Chronicle, or at 
least “The Extracts from evidence before the Coist Agency Commission.” 
This shows that the Ceylon Planters intend to increase their subscription to 
their Labour Commission by 50”o and contains a plain statement of what 
Mr. Nicholson means to do with the money, Rs.245,000 a year, 

I hope there ar^ not many planters who believe as Mr. Newconibe 
appears to, that the proposed South Indian Labour Commission was started 
and is being engineered by the large companies for the purpose of taking 
away coolies from siiiall private owners. 

To u member of the Executive Committee who knows the line taken 
by some of the large companies, the notion appears grotesque. 

Since I read the above-mentioned Proceedings 1 have had reliable 
information that 2 Estate Agency Firms in the Straits have combined to 
establish an expensive Recruiting Agency in South India and that two large 
Rubber Companies there intend to establish another, 

Yours faithfully, 

C, E, Abbott,. 
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Kesinvurthy Estate, 
Santaveri, Birur M. S. M. Ry., 
January 7th, 1914. 

GiNien Bug. 

The Editor, 

The Planters^ Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — I read with interest Mr. Cayley’s letter about Green Bug 
on the Shevaroys, and from what he says, no one can, 1 think, say that it 
does comparatively little damage on the Shevaroys. Perhaps some ‘other 
sufferers on those bills will kindly give their experiences. 

I will not argue with Mr. Cayley about Borer, although I have had, 
unfortunately, many years* experience of it, but I can only say that if we 
on these hills are unfortunate enough to get the bug, and it has such a 
predilection for coffee trees that have ever'liad a touch of Borer, it is a 
poor look out for us. But what of the Nilgiris, surely some of the high 
estates that were wiped out by G. B. had neyer been troubled by borer ? 

I have been to!u that G. B. has disappeared from the Pulneys. Is 
this so? Will not some Pulney Coffee Planter enlighten us on the 
subject ? Everyone knows that debilated trees suffer most from any 
disease that is present or may come along. I was told, however, that on 
one Estate it had attacked the finest and most luxuriant coffee. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. R. Oliver, 
Meppadi, 2nd January, 1914. 

The Ppopoied U. P. A. 8. I. Labour Commieelon. 

The Editor, 

Madras Mail, 

Madras. 

Sir, — The last Proceedings of the Ceylon Planters* Association reported 
in the Times of Ceylon ought to interest those planters in India who are 
still hesitating about supporting the Labour Commission, as well as those, 
especially in the Southern Districts who have refused to join on the ground 
that they are able to get all the coolies they want without assistance. 

The Ceylon planters intend to increase the present acreage subscription 
by 50 per cent, in order to carry out the proposals put forward by Mr. 
Scoble Nicholson, the Ceylon Labour Commissioner. 

The actual decision was postponed till February. But there does not‘ 
appear to be much opposition, and there is little doubt that in a few week^ 
the Commissioner will be in a position to spend Ks.245,000 a year on his 
work. It must be borne in mind that Mr. Nicholson has no heavy prelimi- 
nary expenses to meet. The Ceylon Commission has been established for 
several years, so. the whole of this sum will be spent on supervising recruit- 
ing, advertising Ceylon and obtaining information as to available labour in 
new Districts. The whole of his letter explaining his plans to his Associ- 
ation is worth careful study by planters in this country. Perhaps you will 
allow me space for a few extracts. 

Special attention is to be devoted to the Madura and Tinnevelly 
Districts. “ It is an undoubted fact that for various reasons we have lost 
ground in these Districts especially in Tinnevelly.” It is another undoubt- 
ed fact that these are the only Districts where an organised Commission 
(Mr. Martin’s) recruiting for Indian Estates exists. 

Mr. Nicholson continues; “ I feel sure that it will be a great benefit to 
recruiting it the improved conditions which are gradually obtaining in Ceylon 
and of which I hope to see further progress during th^ C'^ursc of nr\f 
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year or so^ and other attractions such as the Indo^Ceylon connection can be 
thoroughly ventilated in the villages, as I feel sure that thereby we shall be 
ablie to re-establish a footing in the two Districts where labour is of such 
a good type.’* 

Twelve travelling Agents are to be appointed for Kangany supervision 
and advertising Ceylon. “ t would draw these men from the very 
Districts where our interests are involved picking them from the 
relatives or connections of District and VUiage Officials so that the ready 
co-operation of the latter in our work can be secured. Since 1 arrived in 
South India I have been gradually evolving this system in my mind that 
will gradually throw a net-w6rk over the face of the recruiting EHstricts of 
South India, so that eventually there will not be a single portion that does 
not feel our influence for the encouragement of recruiting and the pro- 
tecting of our interests with the South Indian Government.**^ 

Further on he writes, “one^branch of the work of the Commission which . 
for the last seven or eight years has been almost entirely lost^ sight of is ad- 
vertisement.^. ...there is not a single advertisement to attract labourers to- 
Ceylon on any of the railway systems bf Southern India... “ From my re- 
cent tour in Coimbatdre I am quite sure that advertisement is and will be of 
the utmost value. The attractions that Ceylon can afford properly adver- 
tised in the recruiting Districts through the medium of the Commission by 
posters notifying these conditions certified by the Commissioner is bound to 
do a great deal to counteract untrue and malicious statements circulated by 
those antagonistic to our work in South India.*' 

Special attention is also to be devoted to the Telugu Districts and two 
Assistant Commissioners are to be in charge of them. Any Delegate to the 
U. P. A. S. I. who took a ten minutes walk from his hotel in Bangalore saw- 
the Ceylon Labour Commission's Building. So our Canarese coolies are be- 
ing attracted to the Island. 

Well, there is the plan of campaign of an able and straightforward rival 
for tlie Planters of South India to contemplate. I am one ^ the Executive* 
Committee appointed at the Bangalore Meeting to carry out the recommen- 
dations then made about starting a Labour Commission of our own. We 
have received some whole-hearted support for which we are grateful, some 
definite refusals and a great deal of criticism. Two districts affiliated 
tothe U. P. A. S, I. have declined en bloc to join. After four months* 
hard work the Committee is considering if the acreage promised justifies* 
it in recommending that a start should be made. 

In many Districts the year 1913 has been the worst for labour that 
Planters have known. There is no particular reason why 1914 should be 
any better. Rates of coolies* pay in the Straits have been reduced, or tasks 
greatly increased ; but the coolies that have gone there have not the ineana 
to return, and can only accept the terms that are offered jthem. Are the 
majority of the planters content to sit still with this prospect before them ? 
The Ceylon Kangany when he returns to his village will be, shepherded and 
kept up to his work by “ the relatives of the District Officials,** and assisted 
by them when in any difficulty : while there will always be an Assistant 
Commissioner within easy call to protect his interests with “ the 
Government of Southern India.” Meanwhile our Kanganies areto be left ta 
their own devices, and no doubt ob.structed iu their work by the same relatives. 

Does the South Indian Planter like the programme now frankly pub- 
lished by Ceylon ? Is be going to support his own Commission, or does he 
prefer the alternative that was offered 150 years ago to Commodore Trunnion?. 

Your obedient Servant,. 

C. E. A. 
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Contants. 

The Scientific Department publishes an interesting article on various 
subjects. A Fungoid Disease of Colfee should be read carefully and the 
instructions followed. Those who have had experience with Nursery 
Bamboo Baskets will be doing a good service if they will forward them to 
the Planting Expert for publication, 

America is so far ahead of us in the important matter of research 
work that we draw attention to what the Scientific Department writes on 
this subject. We draw special attention to the difference of the amount 
spent by the United States on their Agricultural Department and that spent 
by the U. F. A. S. 1. on similar work. 

Those wishing to communicate with the Scientific Assistant (Mysore) 
are requested to note that for the future his address will be OotsCy £^te> 
Mudigere P. O, Kadur District. 

We conclude in this issue the R. G. A. Standardization Committee’s 
Report, which will be read with interest by all Rubber Planters. 

We do not often receive verses but we have great pleasure in publishing 
those from A. Ff. M. a true lover of Nature. 

The Labour Commission still occupies men’s minds and we publish two 
letters which bear on the subject. We may here say that the Labour Com- 
mittee will meet at Ootacamund on the 17th instant and after, to consider 
the whole question and to draw up their Report for the Extraordinary 
General Meeting, What that report will be depends entirely on the support 
that has been promised to the Scheme, But we have no doubt that every 
letter and suggestion will receive the earnest attention of the Committee. 
The delay that has occurred has been unavoidable for much correspondence 
has been entailed} and every suggestion has received doe consideration! 

Last week we reprinted the Ceylon Labour Commission Budget Scheme 
which should have been read together with Mr. Abbott’s i^eighty comments. 

“ Dyspeptic’s ” letter amplifies Mr. Abbott’s comments but without the 
whole-hearted support of the Planting Community how can these suggestions 
be carried outR The Committee can only do their beet with the materials 
they have. Mr. Hayward will shortly have the opportuotty be wishes for. 
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,, DEPARTMENT, U, P. A. S; I. 

'A Fuit^td^MseaseofCoffee. — pnving the past year, on an estate in 
a niiirtber bf Coffee trees were fpiind to have a white .covering of 
mbuld dHhe cbllar which,' as'soon as the rains c.aine, rapidly developed into 
a close white web covering a considerable portion of the base of the stem. 
This had ' a deleterious effect upon the trees, making them generally un- 
.healthy looking with a tendency to drop their leaves and crop. A specimen 
was sent to Dr. Butler, the Imperial Mycologist at Pu.sa, who very kindly 
studied it; and, said that he had not previously seen this disease and found it 
difficult te get the fungus to grow in such a way as to permit of its identifica- 
tion. He reported as follows : ‘‘ The stump was rotted by the attack of 

a fungus which cahses the cortex to becpine flaky and easily detached. Fine 
Hyaline hyphae were found in the tissues and between the flaky layers of 
cprtex. Externally there are a few white strand.s which no doubt belong to 
the parasite.' The fungus itself is white and the detached corticjil layers 
are whitened, ’while further in the wood is slightly darkcjied. No fructifica- 
tions of arty kind' were observed, even after prolonged incubation, but from 
the structure of the rhizomorphic strands, and the presence of ‘clamp 
connections ’ in the mycelium, there is little doubt that the lungus i? a 
basidiornycete.’* 

Sinc‘e this report was written Dr. Butler has informed me that he is 
now getting som.e promising cultures of the fungus and may be able to name 
ft later on, In the pieanwhile it appears very similar to a disease described 
by Ridley in the Agricultural Bulletin of the Malayan Peninsula 1H97, 
Jyd.' vyhore the fungus causing it is called Irpcx flnvus. This 
fungus Dr. Eutler, inforrns me has many names, Polyporus Jiavus being 
used in, some recent publications as correct. 

The, folio, wing Js the description given by Ridley.: — 

“ Another fungus disease attacks the bass of the stem and roots (of 
coffee) quickly causing the death of the tree. ,< ln this case it will be noticed 
that the chief symptom is the thickening of the bark on the larger roots and 
at Ihe^ .collar at the base of the tree. The bark .becomes corky, and whitish 
and* irregularly cracked, or scaly. A section under the microscope shows 
that the cambium layer,, between the bark and the wood is black, and the 
mycelium of a fungus, has crept through it and often has traversed a portion 
of the wood as well, marking its course by a black line. When the fungus 
has-pompletely encircled the tree, it is of course quite killed.” 

** Ooe of. the remarkable points about this disease is that it occurs in 
patches in the coffee plantation, and does not seem to spread. All the trees 
in; the patch may be killed, and young healthy trees planted there perish 
very ^*opn. From this it appears clear that the fungus is in the ground, in 
thckfotm of .|nycelium;Or as \t is often called spawn. On a tree which* had . 
bpeU; destroyed by this fungus and then pulled up and thrown away I found 
arquantity of a species of IrpeX, namely, /. flaviis, fully developed at. the 
base of the stem- and at other points where traces of damage from the 
mycelium could be seen.” 

^ . ‘‘ ^his fungus is a leathery while irregular mass of no great thickness 
firimty to the bark of the tree, Qpvered on the lower side with small 

joints; pf a canary yellow! cpjouf when fresh. This wasi I think the 
»I^O,’pr,pdu9ing part of the. fungus (Hymeniuin'l and serves to identify the 

‘-'V . -v M-'.-i- •• • ■ 

fungus. probably establishes itself in the ground from , the fallen 
trnrii|ji4e9|rey#d: ij0-clearing and te^^^ All poffee trees affected byii. 
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should i>e burnt, and lime should be dug plentifully into' the • ground 'where 
the coflee refuses to grow. In Europe where some of these fungi do nl'uch 
damage to the trees, it is recommended to dig a trench a foot and-a-half 4^P 
round the affected spot and fill it with lime, to prevent the fungus trdrh 
spreading, and then treat the area with lime.” 

In many particulars this Agrees with our experience in Coorg and It 
would appear that if the fungus present is not Polyponts flavna It is. some- 
thing closely allied to it. ‘ 

At present it is not knosvn how much damage it will finally dp, l>ut it 
certainly makes the trees attacked very unhealthy. The remedial measures 
recommended are to scrape away the soil and mulch from the hasp of the 
trees and let in as much light and air as possible and to. paint the affected 
stems with Bordeax Mixture. . , 

Tapping Hevea, — The Monthly Bulletin of Ai^ricultural Intelli- 
gence and Plant Diseases for September 191.^ contains an account of 
some experiments conducted in Java to investigate the influence of t^e 
position and slope of the incision on the yield of latex when lapping Hevea 
Rubber. It was found that incisions of equal length made at equal heights 
on the tree and in the same direction placed two inches apart all gave the 
same yield, but two incisions gave some 20% more latex than a single in- 
cision at the same height equal in length to the sum of the lengths of the 
two separate incisioris. It was also found that left hand tapping gave 14% 
more latex than right hand tapping. The following conclusions were arfii^ed 
at as a result of the experiments : —(1) That Fetch’s hypothesis that left 
hand tapping usually yields more latex than right hand tapping, because the 
fibres of Hevea are not absolutely vertical, is a rational one. (2) That as a 
method of tapping the half herringbone to the left is preferred to the 
herringbone or half herringbone to the right, (3) That the ideal angle for 
the incision would be at right angles to the latex tubes, but as the incision 
would then be almost horizontal, some arrangement like a gutter would be 
necessary to guide the flow of the latex into the collecting cup. 

Nursery Bamboo Baskets . — A correspondent complains that ordinary 
bamboo baskets placed on the ground in a nursery and watered da^ly rot so 
rapidly that many plants are lost, and wishes to know how this can be 
prevented. I should be glad to hear the experience of other planters qn 
this point to which my attention has never been called before, and in the 
meantime would suggest that the baskets be placed on a bed of six^ inches 
or so of coarse gravel or rubble' to ensur.e good drainage af the bpjttom,. and 
to prevent them standing in stagnant water. The latter must detract frobi 
the growth of the seedlings and .the soil in the baskets should be k^t well 
drained and aerated. It is possible that the bottom of the bjjiskets might be 
tarred, or dipped in solignum, without harm to the plants afte*^ards grown 
in them. If anyone has experimented along these lines or taken any Sf^cial 
precautions to prevent the too rapid rotting of baskets in the nursery, he 
will be conferring a favour if he will let me know what method he finds the 
best. 

The Necessity for Research Work , — In bis Administrative Report 
for 1912-13 the Government Entomologist has something to say about Re- 
search Work which applies to the P. A. S. I. as much as to the Kf^ras 
Agricultural Department, and raises a point too often overfbdked by the ordi- 
nary planter who has no scientific training. The Entoinologist ^ya, “ it may 
be laid down as an axiom that no man< no matter how hard^M^king and able, 
can give adequate attention sit one time to more thap otte branch 4sf work,' 
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is only one Entomologist^ his time must be taken up 
toutirie work j and any adequate research- on pathological work must 
practically untouched until other workers can devote themselves to 
tl^se subjects. V 

V Very haijy ideas exist on the subject of research, and it is often 
imagiihed that a man, whose time is mostly occupied with routine work, can 
devote any odd half hour to research. Nothing can be more absurd. Re- 
search for any useful results to be attained, must absorb the whole of the 
researcher’s time and energy. Nor must it be imagined that research can 
be carried out by anyone, for it is certain that only a very limited number 
of wpirkers are fitted to carry out research.” 

. The Entomologist goes on to point out that it needs no arguments to 
prove the value of research, which is defined as being, “ the addition to 
previous knowledge of new facts,” and among the examples of directions in 
which research is needed he includes the case of Green Bug. “ In some 
districts of Southern India coffee has been practically wiped out by Green 
B^ig (Lecahium viride), whilst other districts in which this insect occurs 
seem to suifer little damage. Research ort the causes underlying the suc- 
cessful increase of this pest would well repay its^^lf.” 

United States Af^ricultural Department . — In America the value of 
sdience a’nd research work to agriculture and the nation as a whole is fully 
recognised with the result that the United States Agricultural Department 
is a niodeljoi: the rest of the world. In his Report for 1913 the Secretary 
of Agriculture says that, “ when the D^'partrnent of Agriculture was first 
organised, and for many years thereafter, its work was confined to matters 
directly affecting agriculture. Congress has, however, more recently enacted 
legislation charging the department with the enforcement of numerous regu- 
latory l^ws,. including those relating to meat inspection, animal and plant 
quarantinet food and drugs, game and migratory birds, seed adulteration 
insecticides, fungicides, &c., many of which only indirectly affect agri- 

' ^ During the year a sum of nearly 25 million dollars was allotted by 
Cpugirc^sto carry out the work of the department, and of this 15 millions 
^ept efn regulatory work, and the remaining 10 millions on scientific 
'i»ean:h,'efxilidriment8, and demon.strations directly affecting the farmer. It 
tnjity in this connection that the population of the States is less 

ibau*^ iWHons, and that out of a total of 935 million acres of arable land, 
's460 included in farms and improved, and over 100 million 

ar^n 'i{ipi%b<^oved and not included in farms, the balance of 435 million 
included in farms but unimproved. The Agricultural Depart- 
may be considered to cost about 13 as per head of population 
,:pr 3 a^loa^'pcc acre of improved land. Somewhere in the neighbourhood 
'^4he obiji^site extreme is the U. P. A. S, I. who with an acreage of 106,000, 
excli^jiiag'CJ<wg^4 Mysore, spend less than Rs.4,000 on their Scientific 
Department, dr t pies per acre, 

Scienitfic Assistant for Mysore , — Daring January and February 
jilr. prattini will conduct some demonstrations with Messrs. Nobles’ Agent 
on the usre of dynamite in agriculture; its use for tillage, subsoil tillage, and 
removal oTstumps being more especially investigated. He will also make a 
tiimr in the, Bababodins and North Mysore. During February and March 
'mil be chiefly occupied with laboratory : work and the analysis of a 
number of soilir and the checking of guarantees of fertilisers supplied 
to My9Qtc planters* 


K. D. A. 
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R G A, STANDARDIZATION COMMITTEE’S 
REPORT. 

Tha Testing Sohemea 

{Continued) 

Possible Objections. 

(A) Brokers and dealers may object to any delay in delivery of certi- 
ficates. This objection is easily overcome as in the case of sugar and other 
products, where the sale is inade^ubject to certificate. The Committee do 
not see any serious grounds for this objection, especially as the certificate 
can be issued within two or three days, and sales may take place, in futire, 
at longer intervals. 

(B) Manufacturers who are in the habit before making any bid for 
plintation rubber of subjecting it to various tests, would not welcome the 
scheiTii, because it would enable the sellers to determine the value of their 
produce before concluding a sale. One representative has, however, been 
candid enough to adjuit that it is time the sellers did it for their own pro- 
tection. This pirlicular firm of manufacturers would, however, we antici" 
pate, accept the certificate of the Technical Bureau when once they had 
convinced themselves of its fairness, though they would have to piya 
higher price for the rubber they purchase. 

(C) Those companies who have sold forward for next year, assuming 
the scheme to become operative for that period, would not wish to contri- 
bute for that portion of their crop so dealt with. This objection we regard 
as insignificant, and do not anticipate that companies who see the 
necessity of co-operation would stand in the way of the scheme. 

(D) The dilficulty of testing the large number of samples which will 
be sent in. The Comuiittee believe that the special method of testing 
referred to later is such that this difficulty can be overcome. 

The idea of issuing a certificate of (juality is not new in the commercial 
world. It has been adopted for many years with wool, coal, etc., and in the 
opinion of this Committee a satisfactory scheme can be evolved to deal 
with all grades of rubber, whether disposed of by private treaty or auction 
sales. In order to furnish your Council with details showing ho\v othe.r 
products are dealt with, particulars have been collected and will be found 
in Appendix. 

General Nature of Testing (Standardization) Scheme. 

It is proposed to rent a central testing station, which shall examine and 
issue a certificate of quality corresponding to every half-ton of rubber 
delivered. The tests, which will be of an entirely practical character, will 
be put through within two days, if necessary, of delivery of samples. The 
latter will be vulc:ini.«ad under certain standard conditions, and tests 
applied to the vulcanized materiah On the basis of these tests a certificate' 
will be issued, which will clearly indicate commercial quality on a com- 
parable scale. 

It is also proposed to erect, in conjunction with the testing station, an 
experimental factory, the objects of which are referred to in some det.lil 
below. 

Organization. 

In order to carry out the work a central building, equipped, with 
boilers, washing and drying plants, mixers, calender.^, vulcahizjng plant, 
moulds, motors, testing apparatus, etc., will be required. The cdiiiplete 
scheme which we recommend provides for a division into (1) testing station, 
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and (2) factory ; the former being essential and the latter eminently 
desirable. 

Testing Station. 

The testing station will be concerned with testing samples of raw 
rubber and the issue of certificates relating thereto as stated. 

Factory. 

The extra capital cost of the experimental factory would be small when 
combined with the testing station, as a considerable part of the plant, 
buildings, etc., would be available for both purposes ; the same remark also 
applies to upkeep charges for the factory. We have reason to believe that 
some manufacturers would avail themselves of the services of such a factory, 
if equipped with the most modern machines and terting plant. 

The objects of the factory would be mainly : — 

(1) To advise regarding the best type of plantation rubber to be used 
for specific purposes, and best methods of using; 

(2) To advise regarding mixings, processes, etc., in respect of which 
manufacturers may ask for assistance ; 

(3) Experimental work, with a view to determining new uses for planta- 
tion rubber ; 

(4) To provide the organization for bringing before the trade the results 
of work done, new methods and uses, etc. 

The factory would make reasonable charges for all work undertaken, 
and should soon be self-supporting. 

Management. 

We recommend that a board be appointed under the auspices of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association, to attend to the business of the testing station 
and factory. The work of the board would be to consider all estimates 
relating to finance, the recommendations of the chief of the technical staff, 
and, generally, to supervise the policy and appointments of the bureau. 

We recommend that the entire work of the testing station and factory 
be placed with a consulting technologist, who shall be chief and to whom 
all technical assistants, testing and factory managers, sub- managers, and 
workmen shall be directly responsible. The board would receive daily or 
less frequent reports from the chief, and render every assistance possible to 
bim« 

Nature of Tests and Certificates. 

In the estimates it is anticipated that full certificates on each sample 
can be prepared in from two to three dap, each ot eight hours. If neces- 
sary, certificates could be available within two days. Where sales are mace 
“ subject to certificate,” the buyers can, in case of differences, send their cer- 
tificates to the board for reference to arbitration. 

The tests, which were suggested by Or. Schidrowitz, have been dis- 
cussed with leading technologists, manufacturers and buyers, who have 
agreed that they are practically and Scientifically sound. Dr. Schidrowitz 
and the experts referred to have further agreed that a true value and practi- 
cal standard of quality can be ascertained by determining vulcanising capa- 
city (rate of cure) and by tests on the vulcanized product determining tensile 
properties, physical condition and stability. While it is admitted that for 
different manufacturing purposes rubbers of .specific (pialities are required, it 
has further been agreed that general commercial quality can be represented 
by an index figure covering the three attributes mentioned above, provided 
that, as is intended, the rate of cure, compared with a certain standard, be 
alsQ given* 
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It has been further agreed that if in addition to the index figure of 
quality the rate of cure is given, the manufacturer will be supplied with all 
the essential information for the purpose of enabling him to buy the exact 
grade suited to his purposes. In other words, if he has, for instance, bought 
for a specific purpose smoked sheet of an index figure say of 970, rate of 
cure two hours, and found it satisfactory, he will, if he again buys rubber of 
the same grade, index figure and rate of cure, be practically certain of 
getting goodi which will do exactly the same for him in the factory as the 
first lot. 

The standard basis index figure of quality is taken as 1,000, and this 
corresponds to a plantation rubber of high quality, showing a high figure 
under the system of tests adopted. It must be understood that no absolute 
correlation of the index figure of quality with the commercial value, as shown 
by the sale price, can be made. 

So far as the sellers are concerned, 'the method will have the great 
advantage of informing them of the true quality of their goods, and, further, 
will serve as a basis on which comparative examinations in regard to new 
methods on the plantation, etc., can be based. 

We further suggest that it may be convenient to subdivide all rubbers 
of various grades on the basis of the index figure of quality. For instance, 
all rubbers showing an index figure of 


900 

and 

over 

being 

1st grade 

800 

to 

900 

,, 

2nd „ 

700 

,, 

800 


3rd „ 

600 


700 

„ 

4th 

500 

n 

600 


5th „ 


Manufacturers and technologists who have given evidence before the 
Committee take the view that it will necessarily take some little time before 
manufacturers are able to correlate figures in the certificates with works 
practice, but this having been done, there should then be no further difficulty 
in regard to buying on such a ba.sis. All tests would be open, at all times, 
to inspection by buyers and manufacturers, and the Committee believe that 
the tests employed would soon meet with universal approval. 

Sampling. 

In the preliminary period, t.c., until buyers understand and have 
learned to appreciate the value and bearing of the scheme, the seller.^ will 
provide samples as they do at present ; later, it is anticipated that sales will 
be effected on certificates only. A number of samples, as in the case of 
sugar, will not be necessary- In the case of sugar, the tests are readily 
applicable by both buyer and seller. In the case of rubber this is not so, 
and one of the main objects of the ^heme is to overcome this difficulty. 

A sample of 2 lb., to be drawn as may in practice be found advisable, 
will be sufficient for the testing station for every ten cases of rubber, and 
on this sample the certificate will be issued. Should the buyer declare bdlk 
not equal to certificate then a sample will be drawn from that bulk by an 
independent officer (appointed, say, by a Chamber of Commerce, or by a 
Joint Committee of R. G. A, and manufacturers’, and submitted to the test- 
ing station under a mark which will not disclose to the station its identity. 
In the event of the test turning out as in the first case, the buyer , shall 
accept goods and pay a small five per cent, or over, the buyer may either 
refuse the goods or accept a rebate, as may be thought fit, i.e., the ordinary 
commercial methods shall apply. 

The original sample may be drawn either, as at present, by the whar- 
fingers, or by the latter in the presence of an officer representing th% testing 
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8tation#*aad a committee of buyers. The testing station will retain balance 
of samples. 

Cost of Scheme per Pound of Rubber Testing Station and 

Factory. 

Three estimates have been prepared by Dr. Schidrowit;? to deal respec- 
tively with 10,000 tons, 20,000 tons, and 30.000 tons per annum. These 
estimates have been placed before manufacturing experts, who regard them 
as reasonable in cost, and covering as regards material, all that would be 
necessary. A further independent report may be made on this subject. 

The basis of cost is that while every case will be sampled as at the pre- 
sent time, a bulk sample will be made up representing every ten cases, or, 
roughly, one sample for half a ton. 

Testing Station only. 

The capital cost for the testing station alone or that combined tvith the 
factory is separately given, as are also the annual upkeep charges. It will 
be obvious that the larger the (juantity of rubber tested ihe lower the costs 
per pound of rubber will be, the capital charges remaining very much the 
same. A certain amount of revenue would be deiived from the balance of 
rubber from the samples and in the event of the tests being very large in 
number, would prove to be quite considerable. 

Factory Addition- 

Thc additional capital cost of the factory would, as will be observed in 
the analysis given below, be approximately ;f3,000 for whichever tonnage 
was dealt with. 

The annual upkeep charges for the factory would be about /^1,500. 

If the factory was combined with the testing station the total capital 
cost in the first year would therefore be £9,500, £12,700, and 6.000, and 
the combined annual upkeep £'9,000, £'10,500 and £ 13,000 lor the 10,000 
tons, 20,000 tons and 30,000 tons scheme respectively. 

The total capital costs and annual upkeep charges in sterling and per 
pound of rubbber arc as follows ; — 


Expenditure. 

Testing station only. Combined testing station and 

factor} . 

Tonage to Annual Annual 


be tested. 

Capital. 

U pkecD. 

Capital, 

U pkeep. 


£^ 

£. 

£'. 

£\ 

10,000 

6,300 

7,500 

9,300 

9,000 

20,000 

9,700 

9,000 

12,700 

.10,500 

30,000 

13,000 

11,500 

16,000 

13.500 


Cost per Pound of Rubber in Pence. 
/, — First Year, 


(Taking capital cost and upkeep for year together.) 


Tonnage to be 
Testing. 
10,000 
20,000 
30,000 


Testing Station. 
Q'USd, 
O'lOOcL 
O'OSSil, 


Testing Station 
and Factory. 
0T96cf. 
0-124rL 
QT03cL 
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//. — Subsequent Years, 

(Annual upkeep, all charges, in pence per pound of rubber). 

10.000 O^OSOd. 0'095d, 

20.000 0048^L 0^056d, 

30.000 0*04 k/. 0'046fi, 

It should be noted that the waste from samples tested will be consider- 
able, and may amount to several thousand pounds sterling each year, which 
would go in reduction of working costs. 

Each company or owner must instruct his broker to pay all charges due 
to the standardi 2 :ation bureau, and to cfeduct these from proceeds of sale. 

Finanxe. 

From the estimates previously’ given, it will be seen that the combined 
capital and upkeep expenditure for dealing with 10,000, 20,000 and 30,000 
tons would, in the first year, be respectively 18,300, ;f23,200 and ^^29,000. 
The annual expenditure for testing station and factory combined would be 
;£’9, 000, 10,500 or ;(,'l 3,000 respectively. This sum is irrespective of any 

revenue which may be derived from the sale of the waste, raw or partly 
manufactured lubber, or from any fees which may be charged for the fac- 
tory work done on behalf of manufacturers. 

This Committee recommends that a Limited Liability Company be 
formed to carry on the work of the testing station and factory, the nominal 
capital of such company to be ;f50,000, with a first issue of say, £20,000 in 
shares of £l each, to be called up as required. 

Every rubber company (including Continental companies) or individual 
desiring to sell rubber under the testing station certificate shall be a share- 
holder of the company. 

That the minimum number of shares to be held by any rubber company 
or individual shall, of the first i.ssue, be 100 and the maximum 200 ; of siibse- 
(ILicnt issues, as the board of directors may decide. 

That each company shall pay such fees per pound of rubber tested as 
shall be decided by the board of directors from time to time. 

That the board shall consist of five members, two of whom shall be 
nominated by the Rubber Growers’ Association. That the remuneration of 
the directors shall be such sums as may be voted by the shareholders in 
annual meeting assembled. That power be taken to establish additional 
testing stations, with or without factories, in such centres as may be thought 
desirable. 

That the maximum dividend payable shall be five per cent, per annum 
on the capital subscribed, but before any dividend be paid 25 per cent, per 
annum be written off cost of plant and formation until such costs are elimi- 
nated, and that a reserve fund equal to the capital of the Company be accu- 
mulated out of profits after five per cent, per annum is paid. Any further 
profit to be devoted to the reduction of the costs of testing, etc., or for the 
furtherance of plantation rubber interests. 

Nomenclature. 

An endeavour may be made on the estate or in the issue of certificates 
from th^ testing factory to indicate, by suitable initial nomenclature, the 
country of origin. 

After samples have been taken for the testing station and other pur- 
poses, it is suggested that all cases shall be sealed by an official of the test- 
ing station, and that after the test has been made the cases shall be marked 
by the number corresponding with that of the certificate. This would enable 
the buyers to insist on the delivery of sealed cases if they consider such a 
course necessary . — The India-Rubber Journal, 
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ANEIMUDI 

(The Elephant Head). 

Alt. 8,827 fekt. 


APOLOGY. 


I. 

Many poets have come and gone. 
Poetesses with them too, 

None have cared to sing a song 
Inspired by that entrancing view 
Of Aneimudi fair— tho’ dread 
Lifting aloft her Elephant head. 


II. 

I’ve waited one and thirty years 
For some more worthy of the theme 
To put in rhyme their joy — or tears. 
And all too hard it now doth seem. 

Before the prime of life is past 
I’ll have to try it myself at last ! 


SONG. 


I. 

Aneimudi Mountain, 
Elephantine brow. 

With thy tumbling fountain 
Flowing Then as Now, 
Smoothened by the weather 
A hundred million years 
Before mankind was conscious 
Of aught but trembling fears. 

III. 

Sister Queen, they hail thee I 
The giants of the Range, 

The peak of Chokanada 
Unchanged among the change; 
Devimallay’s girdle 
Once by water worn. 

Her sides of verdant jungle 
By impious hands all shorn I 


II. 

Highest of the High Range! 
Pride of place to thee, 

Search the rugged ridges 
To India’s surfy sea ; 

Only on the Northward 
Himalayas snow-clad haze 
Beyond all human vision 
Checks thy lofty gazt*. 

IV. 

The Mountain of Blackwater, 
Kurrankulam rare, 

With her crumpled plateau 
Bathed in sun-lit air 1 
Chundavarai’s rampart 
Fearless facing west. 

Greeting the Monsoon wind 
Her boisterous annual guest I 


V, 

Thy flanks so well protected 
With upright granite steep, 
Thy crown has been selected 
Demeanour cairn to keep. 
Eternal through the Ages, 
Gently rounded brow, 
Anemudi Mountain, 

Claim me Then as Now I 


A. Ff. M. 
1914. 
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COFFEE 

With the exception of East African and Colombian there is very little 
offering now that has not been in auction once already. For the export trade 
there are also some parcels of Mexican, too low for the home trade, and in- 
deed of a grade that does not often come here ; but apparently the financial 
troubles in that country have somewhat benefited the Coffee trade of Lon- 
don by sending here what in ordinary times would go direct to New York. 
In addition several second-hand parcels of Costa Rica have been offered, 
but holders do not seem anxious to press sales, and dealers do not care to 
purchase extra stock only a short time before the new crop is due to arrive. 
It is satisfactory to see what a large proportion of this year’s crop has 
actually gone into consumption, and specially that the Continent have had 
to come here for their supplies. The landings have been about 16,000 bags 
more than last year, but the deliveries have been over 20,000 bags more, 
so that the stock is between four and five thousand bags less than at this 
time in 1912, A very large proportion of the remaining stock has doubtless 
been already sold, and will go into consumption before the new arrives. The 
tendency of the market has been rather to lower rates, Colombian being 
about 2s. cheaper for the bold size, and 3s. to 4s. below the highest point 
for the medium and small sizes. The fall in Santos prices has doubtless 
brought this about, but why the drop came so suddenly it is difficult to say. 
The general opinion is that it was due to failures in Brazil, but at the same 
time the actual selling from Brazil is not by any means heavy. There has 
been no resolute determination to reduce the large stocks there which are 
to-day as heavy as they have been for the last two months, and nearly three 
times as large as at the commencement of the crop. The terminal market, 
which is always the most sensitive, has been rather erratic, quotations having 
fallen and risen as much as 2s, 6d. in a day, and at the close they are 
cheaper than last week. Such violent fluctuations always affect business, 
and what is needed more than anything else is a steady market, for prices 
are quite low enough to make trade remunerative. 

London Coffee Returns. 
flome '‘'Con- 
sumption. Export. Stock. 



1913 

1912 

1913 

1912 

1913 

1912 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

For week ended 

Novembers 

273 

297 

378 

399 

10,569 

10.123 

For 45 weeks ended 

November 8 

13,097 

14,391 

19,387 

15,156 

— 

— 


'The Home amount contains a proportion for Export delivered by cart. 
Official Statistics of the Coffee Trade of the United 




1 month 
1911 

Kingdom. 

ended Oct. 31, 10 months 
1912 1913 1911 

ended Oct. 31. 
1912 1913. 

Imports 

Home Con- 

cwts. 

41,390 

34,150 

44,635 

673,506 

601,701 

690,880 

sumption 

cwts. 

24,743 

24,198 

22,085 

223,043 

221,579 

223,556 

Exports 

Total Delive- 

cwts. 

48,948 

45,930 

70,387 

617,057 

365,103 

447.040 

ries 

Stock on Sep- 

cwts. 

73,691 

70,128 

92,472 

840,100 

586,682 

670,596 

tember30 cwts. 257,000 217,000 

The Produce Markets,' Review. 

177,000 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

8th January, 1914. 

The Labour Commission. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — “ Dyspeptic” does find Mr. Newcome indigestible when he 
states that the effects of a trust enormously increase rates of pay and lead 
to a large increase of nuarrels and friction. “ Dyspeptic” has hitherto been 
under the impression that a trust, meaning thereby a combination of com- 
petitive interests, has precisely the reverse effect. However, this by the 
way. 

Regarding the Commission. Is it not time that the Committee came 
forward with something more definite than was contained in Mr. Nicoll’s 
letter in your issue No. 44 ? In the absence of definite proposals, criticism 
of the general idea is not of much value and what appears to be more neces- 
sary are suggestions and proposals regarding ways and means, ways more 
particularly, as the question of means is one for the Committee to report 
on. 

When we get something definite from the Committee we can start criti- 
cising, meantime let us make suggestions. Here is one to start with. 

Wherever the Ceylon CommiFsion have a Depot of office let us open 
one either next door or across the street. Similarly follow them up with 
their advertisements, where they stick one let us shove two, The man who 
reads one will read the other and he will soon know where he is best off. 
At Home or across the seas. Again in regard to staff. If, as Mr. Abbott 
points out in the Madras Mail, the Ceylon people are making a point of 
employing relatives of local officials let us do the same. When the Ceylon 
Commissioner captures the nephew of the Tahsildar let us retaliate by 
annexing the brother-in-law of his wife or the son of the Stationary Magis- 
trate. 

There is plenty of scope for suggestions and I hope you will be favoured 
with many. 

yours faithfully. 

Dyspeptic. 

P.S. — Anonymity may be a form of moral cowardice but it is also 
a refuge for the naturally modest. 


Dear Sir, — The support to the above scheme appears to have been 
somewhat half-hearted. 

I think a good many planters are hesitating to join because they have 
not sufficient detail. 

Before asking for support I should have liked to have seen the 
Extraordinary General Meeting of U. P. A. held and then the scheme with 
full details laid before us and I believe the support would then be more 
whole-hearted. 

If this scheme falls through, I fear we shall be in a bad way as men 
will not be found easily to devote their time in working out a fresh scheme. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. J. HaYWARD.v 


The Planters’ Chronicle, 

RECOGNISED AS THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE U. P. A, S. I.. INCORPORATED, 

(Secretary's Registered Telegraphic Address ** Planting," Bangalore,) 


VoL. IX. No. 4.] January 24, 1914 [Price As. 8. 


THE U. P. A. S. I. 

(Incorporated.) 

Contents. 

We publish the Proceedint^s of the Nilgiri Planters’ Association which 
was held at Ootacamund on the 17th instant. They take up the whole of 
this week’s issue of the Chronicle and we make no apology for appropriating 
it so that every member of every district Association may digest what we 
qpnsider the most important District Association Meeting that has been held 
for years. The report has been circulated to all Honorary Secretaries with 
a request that meetings should he held as soon as possible and the report 
considered. The Report itself we consider to be almost the most important 
that has been issued by the U. P. A. S. 1. in the annals of its history; and 
on its adoption will rest the salvation of the Planting Community of South 
India. The able speeches of the Hon’ble Mr. Barber, Mr. Abbott and Mr. 
Nicolls amplyfying the Report are most lucid, convincing and unanswerable 
and the information given that Messrs. Finlay & Co., are prepared to join 
and hand over their organization together with the experienced Chief of their 
Labour Department, with certain provisos, to the U. P. A., should have the 
effect of bringing into the fold and securing the support of the conditional 
50,000 acres. The action of Messrs. Finlay & Co. cannot be too highly applaud- 
ed, meriting the word p'^^ noHism. If their conditions are accepted and sup- 
ported as they should be the situation is saved and the Labour Question in 
Southern India will be solved. If rejected the cry of shortage of labour 
will go on increasing in volume. The solution lies in the hands of the con- 
ditional supporters of the scheme. For the common weal they should sink 
their differences and conditions and leave the working out of the scheme in 
the hands of the P^.xecutive Committee whose labours in the cause have 
been so unselfish, so devoted and so unenviable. Now is the appointed 
time. If this scheme is rejected the opportunity may never recur again. Our 
Rivals in the field of recruiting will not be slow to take advantage 
of our inability to help ourselves, and l.abour, that a department of our own 
will find congenial employment for at the r very doors, will emigrate to the 
detriment of our Industries. The rejection of this scheme will amount to 
direct encouragement of over sea recruiting, Let it not be said that with the 
means at our disposal to work out our own salvation, for the sake of a 
few exiguous rupees, wa reject a scheme fraught with the continued 
prosperity of our industries and sink into a l)ody of men imbued with 
nothing but unmeaning verbiage. Let the motto of 1914 be Deeds not 
Words. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Nilgiri Planters’ Assooiation. 

A Meeting of the Nilgiri Planters’ Association was held at the Collector’s 
Office, at noon on Saturday last, when the following were present ;-rThe 
Hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber (in the Chair), Messrs. J. S. Nicolls (Secretary), 
C. E. Abbot, Robert Stanes, Martin, J. Harding Pascoe, Carson Parker, 
Gerard Rogers, George Oakes, G.W. Church, S. Bayly, H. Pigott, Willbrahain, 
Murphy, James Stanes, Dandison, Hayne, Grove, Elkington, Cherry, Deane, 
Norman Grey, Cockburn, Rowson and Aird 

Proceedings of last Meeting. 

The Proceedings of the last Meeting of the Association were taken as 
read. 

The Labour Commission. 

The first item dealt with was with reference to the Labour Commission, 
and the following Report of the Executive Committee .appointed at the 
Bangalore Meeting was read by the Chairman by the permission of 
Mr. Mahon, Chairman of the U. P. A S. I, 

Enecutive Committe’s Report. 

To the Chairman and Councillors of the United Planters’ Association of 
Southern India. 

Your E.xccutive Committee was appointed at the U. P. A. S. I. 
meeting held in August last to carry into effect certain recommendations of 
the Labour Committee. 

Since we were appointed we have seen details of scheme and reasons, 
which have convinced this meeting of the necessity of the starting of a Com- 
mission, which were sent to all agents and planters HI Southern India, affiliated 
to this Association, as per list of Planters' Chronicle and we have 
ascertained as promptly as possible, the support that will be forthcoming. 

For reasons we have already explained we were unable to call an 
extraordinary General Meeting of the Association. 

A considerable amount of correspondence has passed and your Com- 
mittee have had the opportunity of considering many different points 
of view. 

From the replies received we find that 30,119 acres support the Labour 
Scheme as it was outlined in the Labour Committee’s report and that 51,673 
acres recognize the necessity of a labour department. 

This latter acreage has been put down as conditional, in some cases 
the conditions implied are the sanction of proprietors and directors at Home 
and the question of supporting the scheme is still a matter of correspondence. 
Your Committee might have waited for some decision one way or another in 
these cases, but we felt that as the majority of the conditional acreage 
imposed conditions that were not on the lines of the Labour Committee’s 
suggestion and as the matter has already been hanging on. for five months 
that it would be better to refer the whole question to the members of the 
various Associations again. 

In coming to this decision we are influenced by the recent increased 
activity which is being shown in other countries to secure labour in South* • 
«ra India, 
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Leaving aside the conditional acreage already referred to, we find that 
the conditions Imposed by the remaining acreages are so varied and in 
some cases so incompatible with each other and the original scheme, that 
we are unable to reconcile them. 

It is impossible in the short length of this report to give in full the 
varying details of the conditions, nor does it appear necessary to do so, for 
we think that they have been freely discussed. 

We might however* mention three : — 

(1) Preferential subscriptions for certain products. 

(2) A reduced subscription and a smaller start. 

(J) A strong start backed by sufficient money and acreage to enable 
the Labour Department to meet its rivals on level or even better terms. 

With regard to the first of these your Committee have given the matter 
careful consideration and we have found it impossible, for the present at 
any rate, to mate any recommendation that will suit the views of all and at 
the same time meet the financial requirements of the scheme. We must 
also add that in going carefully into the reasons which it is alleged make 
some preference neceosary we do not find that they are strong or even 
logical. In fact the case in favour of a preference is often overstated. 

For the beginning, at any rate, your Committee think that tea, coffee 
and rubber should stand on the same footing and the only further 
recommendation they can make is that pepper and cardamoms be put on 
half rates and that Cinchona be excluded. 

With regard to the smaller start and the reduced subscription, your 
Committee agree with and adopt the remark made by one of its members, 
Mr. Nicolls, at the Bangalore Meeting, when he said that if th^e were 
men present who thought that they could start the scheme on a small scale, 
they were mistaken. That day had passed. They had now to tackle the 
matter on a scale that would enable them to compete vvith Ceylon and the 
outside competition. If they were going to start on a small dribbling 
way, they might as well chuck it out altogether. The time had come to 
start whole-heartedly and to go into the thing with a splash that would 
frighten the others and let them know that they were not going to lag behind 
any longer, but were going to show their worth. 

We are convinced that a scheme started on a small scale will remain 
on a small scale during the short period of its useless existence. That the 
money spent on such a scheme will be money wasted except for the negative 
advantage that we shall have learnt not to try such a scheme again. A 
Labour Agency started in one recruiting area, poorly backed by acreage 
and funds will have no chance of doing good in the face of the stronger and 
better organized competition it will meet or if a start were made in several 
districts at once, as is suggested by several supporters of the proposal, and 
is indeed a condition of their support, the end would only come more 
rapidly. 

Your Committee now come to the conditions imposed by those who 
want a strong start made. We find that they form the larger part of the 
conditional acreage and we also find that opinions held do not differ in any 
great degree from the opinions expressed at Bangalore, on which the original 
scheme was based and we think that those who have promised definite 
support to this scheme will have but little ditficulty in agreeing with 
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their conditions and combining with them. If this is so wo find some 
50,000 to 60,000 acres are in favour of a strong scheme started on a broad 
basis, which will give an organization to help planters in their recruiting 
through the length and breadth oi the recruiting districts. The supporters of 
this suggestion have given your Committee an advantage which they have 
not had elsewhere, they have given us a scheme prepared in full detail by 
practical men, who know the work, what can be achieved and how it can 
best be done. Your Committee believe that a proposal of this kind, with 
such backing and with a solid basis of success to start with will appeal to 
other firms who have hitherto withheld their support from a scheme which 
they may have thought was being put forward by men who had not sufficient 
experience of the difficulties of such an enterprise. 

Your Committee therefore recommend that the II. P. A. S. I. Labour 
Department should bo started on strong lines only, such as will ensure 
stability, efficiency and continuity and to attain these they find that it is 
necessary to have a backing of 1,000,000 acres, to have a subscription of 
Rs. 2 per acre and to have this subscription gnarantepd for at least 
5 years by the supporting acreage. 

We have pleasuie in submitting this recommendation for your con- 
sideration, adding, that in our opinion, the matter is one of urgency and 
and should be referred to District Associations for their consideration with 
as little dela} as posssible. 

(Signed) C. E. ABBOTT, 

„ J. S. NICOLLS, 

„ E. F. BARBER. 

Mr. Deane, on being informed that tea, coffee and rubber, were to 
stand on the same footing, remarked that he was certainly in favour of the 
Labour Commission and as far as he vv;^s aware they were w)lling to unite,' 
but he\iid not think it fair to assess coffee the same as lea. He thought it 
not possible for all the Planters of the Nilgiri Disirct to support the Labour 
Commission, if coffee was to be assessed the same as tea. 

The Hon’ble I-ir. E. F. Barber then addressed the meeting as 
follows : — 

Labour. 

Gentlemen, — The Executive Committee of the United Planters’ 
Association of Southern India which w.is appointed to deal with the Labour 
question at the last August meeting has been working for five months. 

The scheme for a Labour Department which was passed unanimously 
has now been considered thoroughly by the whole community. 

It will have been obvious to any one who has glanced at the Planters' 
Chronicles how divergent are the views of individuals. They vary from the 
opinion that no Labour Agency in nece.s.sary through various shades up to 
the opinion that a Labour Department should be run on the lines laid down 
by the United Planter’s Association of Southern India. I am glad to say 
that those who think nothing should be done form a minority but on the 
other hand it is to be regretted that those who have offered whole hearted 
support to the Labour Scheme are not, in the opinion of the Committee 
strong enough to make a start by themselves. The opinions of those that are 
in favour of a scheme of some sort also vary considerably, there are those who 
urge caution and advise starting on a small scale while there .are others who 
say that the United Planters’ Association Scheme ^oes pot go far enough 
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and that the estimates as drawn np by the United Planters’ Association 
Committee are insufficient to meet the cost of a Labour Department.. There 
is much to be said in favour of those who urge the cautious line. They say 
that this is entirely a new business and that it would be far better to 
build slowly and build well. That a strong nucleus might be started in 
the most difficult recruting centre and gradually extended. The objection 
to this is that a localised start will be more expensive to the 'acreage of 
planting to be served and square miles of recruiting country to be covered, 
than a general start and I am afraid, judging by the correspondence that 
has been received, that it will be found impossible to get general subscrip- 
tions for a purely localized start. 

Those in favour of going the whole ho.g form a stronger and more com- 
pact body. They can say and can prove that the nucleus organization has 
been started, that it exists and that as it is run at present it is giving satis- 
faction. It can be taken as a fact that those in favour of a small start are 
speaking from theory while those who want the whole question put on a 
broad basis from the beginning are speaking with the experience of some 
10 years of practice behind them. 

Messrs James F'inlay and Companv Ltd. have got an Agency of their 
own and in working this Agency up to its pre.sent state of efficiency they 
have spent time, trouble and money. It is only through expensive rnistake.s 
during the first five years that their Labour Department has reached its present 
satisfactory po.sition. Since then they have got on to the right lines and 
during the last three years the estates have been reaping the benefit of their 
previous seven years’ expenditure. 

Now the experience so gained must be a valuable asset to any Estate 
or Company that has acquired it. 

Experience which has not only shown the right methods of dealing with 
so difficult a problem in a more or less local way, but which has also indicated 
the way in which the problem can be dealt with on a larger scale is not 
easily come by and once gained is not to be parted with lightly. 

When the Committee started on its labours on the lines laid down by 
the United Planters’ Association it was natural that the first step they should 
take was to approach Messrs. James Finlay & Company’s representatives 
They approached them not on on the lines of being ab.sorbed ipto their 
Company’s organization nor did they approach them with a view to getting the 
Company to give np its existing organization in order that they mi/>ht 
join the somewhat undefined scheme drawn up at the Bangalore Meetirg, 
The whole raison iVetre of a Labour Scheme is to eliminate, to what extent 
it is possible, ill regulated and unfair competition and to minimize the evils 
resulting from such competition. The Committee therefore asked Messrs, 
James Finlay & Company to lend th'ern the services of Mr. Aylmer Ff. 
Martin so that the proposed United Planters’ Association’s department 
might be run on the same lines as the Company’s department, and so that 
the two departments might work .side by side with no friction and to their 
mutual advantage. 

The Committee felt that they were ju.stified in offering the Company 
tbs right to join the combined department if thev wished to do so after it 
had proved itself and also the right of withdrawing Mr. Martinis services if 
the Association’s department failed to get ade(iiMte .^UpporL 

From the beginning the Committee have met with sympathy from the 
Company but it is only during the last week that they have learned exactly 
to what extent Messrs. Jame% Finlay & Company are prepared to help the 
combination. 
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They are prepared to come in at once, on even terms with others and 
to put the whole of their machinery, including the valuable mainspring 
itself, at the disposal of the Association, provided that they are satisfied 
that the organization will be strong enough in numbers and money to carry 
out its work properly. 

The actual terms in detail I have here, but the three most important 
one’s are : ~ 

1. The backing of 100,000 acres of which they will supply nearly one 
quarter, 

2. A guarantee of R 3.2 per acre per annum for 5 year, which is a fair 
period required for the thorough and efficient establishment of the business 
and to achieve material results, and 

3. The understanding that the question of the restriction of advances 
be an integral and vital principle of the scheme. 

The backing and the money required will no doubt come as a surprise 
to a good many but the Committee have had the opportunity of scrutinizing 
the estimates and have no hesitation in saying that the expenditure is 
necessary to ensure the success of the scheme, of which I can give some 
broad outlines, 

I have got a map here which Mr. Martin has most kindly prepared. 
You will see that the recruiting areas tapped and untapped extend all os’er 
Southern India. 

The total area of the controlled is some 100,000 square miles and it is 
proposed to divide this into 10 circles, each circle having its European. 
Every district is provided for but the strength of the combination must be 
at those points where outside competition is keenest and where in conse- 
quence, piracy is most rampant. These are in Salem and Coimbatore, 

The headquarters of the Department are' to be at Bangalore. This 
point may not be geographically so central as Coimbatore, but with the 
-headquarters of the Association at Bangalore certain advantages are obvious 
and it is within a night’s journey of the much harassed districts of Salem 
and Coimbatore, It is also closer to circles 1 and 2, Anantapnr and 
Cuddappah which must receive close attention if the situation . is to be re- 
lijeved. Coimbatore is to be the headquarters of the Deputy Director who 
will have an Assistant immediately under him at Salem. The men 
for these posts must be carefully chosen. Nos, 5, 8 and 9 (the Chinglepet, 
Trichy and Madura, Tinnavelly circles) may be looked on as frontier pro- 
vinces. The white piece of sea board is practically reserved to Ceylon and 
Straits and we have no wish to interfere with it, but it is obvious that if our 
reserves are interfered with in other parts that it is here retaliation, which I 
sincerely hope will not be neeessary, can be most easily effected. I need 
only refer to No. 3, South Canara ; there is a good class of labour here 
which has in the past and should in the future serve the Northern Districts. 
This circle must protect these districts from depredations from the South 
and it is very necessary that they should be protected. There has been a 
considerable drain on these South Canara coolies during the last two years 
and the immediate cause of this drain has been the severe competition to- 
wards the South and East. 

Well, we have 10 circles to be served. Naturally the headquarters’ 
circle, will have the heaviest expenditure, it wiil have the direct co’>trol of 
the Agencies iq that circle as also the control of the other circles. The 
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estimated expenditure at headquarters amounts to the sum of Rs. 50,000 
per annum. This leaves Rs.1,50,000 to be divided among the remain* 
ing 9 circles say an average of Rs. 16,000 a piece. 

Now from the experience gained it is certain that not one of those 
circles could be worked independently for less than Rs. 50,000. If 
Coimbatore and Salem were combined as one circle as is proposed and 
worked alone, the cost would be over Rs. 60,000 and the efficiency of the 
circle, so worked would be impaired. 

I think myself that the localised start that has been suggested is im- 
practicable for the reasons that sufficient money is not likely to be forth- 
coming, and that such a start will prove but partially effective. 

While on the matter of cost it would be as well to touch on the vari- 
ation of subscriptions. It has been suggested that the coffee planter since 
he employs less labour and since his returns are smaller, should pay a 
smaller contribution for salvation than his brothers in tea and rubber. It is 
equally true then that he can less afford to pay increased rates of pay and 
large advances than the rubber or tea man and therefore his need for salva- 
tion is greater. 

It is also a fact that lower rates have been paid in coffee districts 
hitherto and in consequence their recruiting grounds have been attacked 
and will be attacked again and again until rates and advances have evened 
up, in other words they are in need of a Labour Department for defensive 
purposes, A 2 rupee contribution may seem high now, it may, and I think 
it will, prove itself to be money well spent in a few years time. As to the 
comparison of the number of coolies used, well tea, is or would like to be, 
the more constant employer, but it is not the average number employed that 
has to be considered but the maximum number employed at any time 
during the year, But this is rather beside the point, for it does not matter 
as long as the acreage and income behind the department is sufficient. If 
the 50,000 acres of tea and rubber came in at 2 rupees and 1,00,000 acres 
of coffee at 1 rupee it would be more satisfactory from a business point of 
view than an income of Rs.2,00,000 from 1,00,000 acres. 

There is one criticism that is bound to occur to every one. HoW is it 
possible if the Ceylon Labour Commission has been working on Rs.1,60,000, 
the South India Department will be able to spend Ks.200,000. The answer 
that will occur to any one is that Ceylon has advantages that we have not 
got: from South India to her estates there is only one iqlet, while we have 
dozens. 

This is not the only -answer though, Ceylon is preparing to subscribe up 
to 2j lakhs, but even so I think that with our 2 lakhs we shall have some- 
thing better worth having than they have got. I have had letters saying 
that our Labour Department must be run on lines similar to the 
Ceylon Commission and I did think at one time that, without too slavish 
imitation, this must be the case. I am now pretty certain that this is not 
so, our Labour Department must do many things that the Ceylon Commis- 
sion does not do, and I am glad to think that there are some things, which 
t^e Ceylon Commission does do, which can be left undone with advantage. 
*jChe fact of the matter is that while many of us have been thinking over 
tiis matter as amateurs, a few of us have been working at the matter as 
professionals. These men have gone into the smallest details as carefully 
aithey would the details of any other business proposition, they have been 
alle to test these details in practice and a? a result they are able to take a 
cfciprehensive view of the situation that the majority of as cannot do. 
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I now give you an outline of what a Labour Department will do, 

1. Assist in regulating competition (internal.) 

2. Carry on an active propaganda against unfair competition, internal 
or external, 

3. Give accurate information about property, status, character and 
operations of Kanganies and Maistries. 

4. Recover a proportion of debts in cash and persuade defaulters to 
return to their Estates. 

5. Hurry up laggards. 

6. Assist maistries and Kanganies in all their difficulties. 

7. Give active assistance in recruiting coolies, but without employing 
direct recruiting methods, by supplying information as to the best centres 
for getting coolies and best time of year for recruiting there. 

8. Help in :,ervice of warrants, civil or criminal. 

9. Prosecute an active search for new connections in entirely new 
districts. 

10. Advertising, 

11. Visit and advise Estate Managers, if desired, in their endeavours 
to improve their labour forces as to the best methods and districts for their 
particular Estates, 

12. To use active measures for the suppression of professional re- 
cruiters. 

We now come to tlw; -question of the restriction of advances which 
Messrs. Jamos Finlay & Company ask may be made an integral part of the 
Labour Scheme. Tne suggestion was made at, Bangalore but received only 
a cursory consideration, for it was thought to be impracticable ; and so it 
was, and will remain, until there is an organization strong enough 
to put this valuable precept into practice. Now restriction of advances 
does not mean that a dead level of advances must be insisted on. Planting 
districts and recruiting districts vary. Eor instance with the department 
keeping careful watch over the interest of the employers, advances should 
rule far lower in South Cauara than they do in the districts where the 
competition is keener. The limitation of advances will be controlled in the 
recruiting districts by the department. Any one not using the depart- 
ment will have the very doubtful advantage of being able to give higher 
advances, but if the department is doing its duty in other respects they 
will not hold the advantage long. Surely every one can see that value 
must come if this advance system can be limited. It is fast becoming a 
heavy but indefinite item of expenditure and cost of production, whicb 
every business man must view with grave concern. j 

Now the value of what a Labour Department may prove to be is oftei\ 
judged by what it might do in the way of recovering lost advances. Only 
two days ago I saw a letter in which the writer said that his one year’s 
subscription to the Labour Department would cost more than he has lost in 
advances during the last 16 years, meaning to argue, I suppose, that it was' 
not worth while having a Labour Departnunt. I say this is quite a wrong 
way to look at it, for as the system is now, advances are always out, the 
money so advanced gives no returns ard any increase in advances 
quay be regarded as increased expenditi re, 1 should very much like 
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to know how advances have increased per head during the last 
16 years. That would be a better test than the lost advances only. 
There is a shorcage of labour, I know this from extended personal ex- 
perience, I kno v estates that have lost thousands of rupees because they 
have not been able to weed, pluck and tap and I can gather that the short- 
age is general for otherwise 1 do not see that the delegate^ at the last meet- 
ing could have been so unanimous and decided that a department was 
necessary. 1 think the value of the department should be judged by the 
lost crop and work left undone as well as by the lost and incyreased ad- 
vances, 

I do not say that because a Labour Department is started that the 
immediate effect will be that every estate that joins it will have sufficient 
coolies. . That would be too much* to expect, but we shall have an orga- 
nization working to that end and 1 feel sure that if it is run on the lines 
suggested by Messrs. James Finlay and Company and controlled by our 
friend Mr. Martin, who has been working at the matter for the last 10 years, 
it will go near to achieve its object. 

The alternative is not to have a Labour Department, to carry on with 
our old methods, privateering and pirating and cutting our own throat'^. I 
do not know what the result will be in five year’s time, but there are a few 
facts that we do know. It is stated that more than 1,00,003 acres of rubber 
in the Straits will be coming into bearing in 1914 — 15, that two estate 
Agency firms in the Straits have combined to start a recruiting Agency in 
South India, that two large rubber Companies are doing the same thing, and 
we know that Ceylon intends increasing her labour cess to nearly lakhs 
with the object, to use the Couimissioner’s ov\'U words of ‘ putting a net over 
the whole of Southern India.’ 

Where do we come in ? 

Mr. Cockburn, said that some thought the scheme would benefit the 
big planter at the expense of the small one. He said that the Eastern 
Nilgiris possessed, at one lime, numerous coffee estates, but the planters 
there had now taken up tea. He did not think Mysore was so much a tea 
district, but the Eastern Nilgiris was not a good coffee district. The falling 
off was due to the difference in rainfall and several other causes. He 
thought that they should suppo’-t the scheme in view of the future. 

' He added that planters now hid a chance which they should seize 
before it was too late, 

Mr. Pascoe remarked th:«t all the estates in the Kannan Devans 
were well supplied with labour, for Mr. Martin had been going every- 
where, He thought it was a good organization and was in favour of 
strengthening it. There would be no more shortage of labour in future, and 
though the guarantee of Rs, 2 p.u- acre seemed at first a big sum, he was 
personally convinced that tnere w )uld Oe no more setting up of machinery, 
Mr. Robert Stanes, as representing the Nilgiri Plantation Company, 
remarked that they could not agree with the proposed Labour Commission 
and the levying of Rs. 2 per acre, for the first year. He thought that the 
Labour Commission would also do the recruiting of labour and he did not 
see what advantages would accrue if they did not help them in the recruit- 
ment of labour. He thought the Nilgiris were somewhat different toother 
districts. They had Native State.s to deal with, where they could not get 
any extradition, and it would be difficult in many cases for the Labour 
Commission to get help in absconding maistries and coolies. He would be 
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glad to know what exactly would be the benefit by joining i the organization. 
The Nilgiri Plantation Company had an acreage of 3,000 acres which would 
mean, according to the new scheme, a sum of Rs.6,C00 for the first year. 
Their advances also ran heavy. He was of opinion that it would be better 
if the Nilgiri Association had its own little Labour Commission, simply for 
the surrounding districts like Coimbatore, for it would be better than belong- 
ing to a large schemo where they might sometimes find themselves lost. 

Mr. Martin prefaced his remarks by saying that he was pleased to meet 
several of his old friends and also in making new ones. They had all 
heard the report of the Executive Committee appointed to go into the Labour 
Commission question. He preferred the term “ Department ” to the term 
“ Commission, ” chiefly because the latter word should never be used in 
connection with recruiting of coolies. It savoured too much of the pro- 
fessional recruiter. They had heard that one of the things which the new 
scheme would do was to give active assistance in recruiting. It also included 
putting them on a new Labour footing. If they wanted help they could 
supply themselves with it and help on their inaistries who might bt recruiting 
to get coolies for the advances they had given them. If they were short of 
labour, they could get it in many ways bv the proposed department. In the 
districts of Bellary, Anantapiir, Cnddapah, Kurnool and Nellore there was 
practically nothing to do except to get new labour. One small area there 
was already tapped by the Babubudins and this of course would be reserved 
for them. 

One of the reasons for thei Rs. 2 per acre was that their estates would 
constantly be in control by the best Europeans they could get and the work 
would be constantly checked. 

Mr. James Stakes. 

Mr. James Stanes asked if estates that were not paying and acreages 
that were not in bearing were expected to contribute ? For, if so, he 
thought that many would stay out altogether. The Chairman replied that 
the scheme was not put forward with a view to increasing losses and dimi- 
nishing dividends, rather the reverse. With the cost of bringing tea into 
bearing, cstinnted at something between £Z0 and ^40 per acre, he could 
not see that the addition of an extra Rs.lO per acre would affect the pro- 
positions very much. 

Mr. C. E, Abbott spoke as follows : — 

“ Gentlemen, I hardly know why I should be asked to say anything at 
this meeting. I certainly was appointed one of the Committee which had to 
work up this Labour Commission, but in rny capacity of Secretary to 
another Planters’ Association I fear I can only figure as the dreadful 
example of a man who has failed to convince the bulk of his constituents of 
the advantages to be gained by joining the scheme. However, there is this 
to be said in excuse for Wynaad, that nearly every manager of an 
estate there is a warm supporter of the Commission. But when 
you have the opinion of men in charge of 8,000 acres out of 11,000 over- 
ruled by that of one gentleman in London, who merely remarked that good 
men always preferred to do their own labour recruiting, it makes things 
rather hopeless. I can only say that the men I know in Wynaad are as 
good as any others and are of quite a contrary opinion, and that 
very few of us have made much of a success of our recruiting in 1913. 
Also that the Ceylon Planters, who are often held up to us as examples of 
what Planters should be, are enthusiastic supporters of their own Com- 
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mission. The Ka»nan Devons aro one of the few districts that have had 
all the imported labourers they required. Planters there are unanimous in 
their approval of their own Labour Department and of its Manager. Here 
on the Nilgiris, where you have been hitheto less dependent on outside recruit- 
ing than in many other districts, many of you were at first, I know, disinclined 
to come into the scheme. But you are fortunate in the possession of an 
Honorary Secretary who has thrown himself into the work, and you are 
now among the most liberal supporters of the Bangalore proposals. 
It was (juite a simple matter 20 years ago for a Planter to get all the coolies 
he wanted, and if he did not, you might say it was his own fault. Matters 
are very different nowadays. The new acreage that has been opened in 
India and Ceylon and the Straits has brought numerous recruiting agencies 
into existence. The Canarese cooly on whom you and Wynaad depend- 
ed, is no longer available in anything like adequate numbers ; coolies in 
Coimbatore and Salem, whom we could always get in crowds for six months 
in the year, have, speaking for Wynaad anyway, totally failed us. Any 
coolies that do come from those districts usually turn out to be advanced 
by about three different agencies. 

The organization of. a labour force, like every other business in these 
days of specialization, reciuires specialists to manage it. Most of us recog- 
nise that it is high time new Districts were opened for recruiting and that 
the Planter who has plenty of work to do on the estate, cannot possibly 
undertake the task. Yon have all read in the Chronicle how thoroughly 
this fact has been recognised by Ceylon, and the expensive operations that 
the Ceylon Commission is contemplating and not only in Ceylon, but in the 
Straits are re-donhled efforts being made to meet the gre.it demand for 
more labour that the enormous acreage that is coming into bearing next 
year will involve. Are wo in India to go on the old lines just hoping for 
better luck and doing nothing to help ourselves ? We have got a chance, 
and if we do not seize it, it will probably be the last we shall have.” 

Mr. Nicolls, the Secretary, thanked the members of the Association for 
heartily supporting the scheme by their subscription. He already had 3,000 
acres, and a contingent support of 10,000 acres, while the subscribing 
acreage to the N. P. A. was only 12,000 acres. As regards advances to 
maistries, he thought the total money advanced to them would never be 
refunded in full and would be carried on over and over again. 

If a maistry was advanced for 100 coolies and brought in only 10 
coolies he thought that if the total advances were kept on the books as 
good advances it was wrong. Of an advance so made only 10 per cent, was 
good and the rest was bad. He could not understand the arguments of 
members when they said that coffee acreage could not bear the cess. Did 
this mean that their coffee was moribund. Speaking for tea he said he 
would not object to a rise of 25 per cent, in wages provided such a rise 
meant that he would get what coolies he wanted. He would cultivate 
and manure and increased yields would more than repay him. How 
would such a rise affect the coffee planter? If he could not afford to pay 
Rs. 10 spread over 5 years, he surely could not afford to face a rise in 
wages and advances. A labour department would do all in its power to keep 
rates down by eliminating the competition that tended to force them up, 

Mr. Cockburn had said there was an idea that the new department 
would benefit only the big man. He thought it a great pity that this idea 
had caught on. He thought the new department would be of a high 
standard and would increase by 25 per cent. There was a supply of labour 
lying idle that would meet the demand. 
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Mr. Martin said he was very anicioiis to scoop money from Mr. Stanes 
and the Nilgiri Plantation Company. He did not want to lose 3,000 acres. 
He had heard Mr.. James Stanes mention the word tax. He personally 
liked the word insurance and pointed out that if the 20,000 acres he had the 
honour to serve considered the new scheme unprofitable, they would not go 
on putting money into it. 

Mr. Elkington asked if other employers of labour would join the 
scheme and the Chairman said that this might be considered when the 
scheme was started. 

The subject was poitponed for further consideration. 

Weights and Measuhes. 

The Chairman slated that the Honorary Secretary had sent out circu- 
lars in this connection and a suggestion was m,.de that Mr. Hughes should 
be appointed their representative. 

Mr. Martin had taken the trouble in 1905 to collect different weights 
and measures throughout the whole of Southern India and that information 
was at the disposal of their representative. He did not think it necessary 
to propose that the Secretary’s action in the matter be approved. 

Warrants. 

Mr. Gerard Rogers stated he made a complaint against one of 
his coolies. A constable was ordered to serve a warrant against him 
but the cooly made a present of Rs. 5 and sent th'^* constal?le away. A 
second constable approached the cooly with a warrant, and the cooly 
presented him with Rs. 2 and sent him away. The cooly mentioned these 
facts to him (Mr. Rogers.) He reported the matter to the District Superin- 
tendent of Police who sent down an Inspector of i’olice. He had never 
heard any thing more in the matter. 

The matter was recorded. 

Mr. Rogers also stated that a cooly recruiter by name of Gumming was 
reported to have been preaching in the shandy and inducing coolies to go to 
Ceylon. 

With a vote of thanks to the Collector for the use of the room and a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, the meeting terminated. 


In the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Vol. 
LXXIIl, pp. 1*9, appears an article on the value of soil analyses to the 
farmer, by A. D. Hall, F. R. S. In the summary to this account the writer 
puts forward the following benefits which accrue from analyses : (1) 
mechanical analysis enables us to classify soils and assign an unknown 
example to its type ; (2) from the type, combined with knowledge of the 
situation and climate, we may predict its suitability or otherwise for 
particular ciops; (3) chemical analysis will tell us whether a soil is getting 
acid or needs liming to make it work properly and utilize the manure sup- 
plied to it ; (4) from chemical analysis we can settle what class of manures 
ought to be used— whether sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda, super- 
phosphate or basic slag; (5) chemical analysis will often reveal particular 
deficiencies and the specific need for phosphates or potash, but to do this 
with any certainty, the composition and behaviour of soils of that type 
should 1^® known from a previous soil sprvey.— 27je Agricult 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cowcoody, 

Somwarpet, N. Coorg, 
Jan, 15, 1914. 

The Labour Gommieeion. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Sir, — Kindly allow me one more word on the Labour Commission, as 
Mr. Abbott’s letter requires some reply. All honour to the men who have 
worked so hard for what they think will benefit their districts. l*he point 
is that other districts and other men think differently. For instance, for 
Mr. Abbott’s remark in the Madras Mail this district could read “ 1913 is 
the best year for labour ever known ” &c. The small owner is in the case 
of the farmer at home. He is doing nicely thank you and only wants to be 
let alone. He does, not want legislation or nostrums intended for his 
benefit, above all with prices of everything rising except those of his own 
product, he does not want further raids on his pocket or hen roosts. 
What I meant was that the effect of the Commission, if any, would be to 
draw away labour to the big companies. The effect would be to standar- 
dize money wages, not real wages, and this standard would, of course, be 
the highest paid anywhere in S. India. (In real wages 5 as. may more 
than equal 8 as. or more in another district). Those who have hitherto 
had to pay the highest will then find themselves in the same position as 
before and will have to raise again. So the vicious circle will continue 
until all but the richest companies or most paying products will have to 
close down. It may be said, this will happen in any case. Perhaps so, but 
the Commission would hasten it and why pay to help to bring it about ? Other 
parts of Mr, Abbott’s letter confirm my view viz. the immense and increas- 
ing cost, the wise efforts to improve conditions and communications in 
Ceylon and tUc virtual slavery a trust can bring about f.e., in the Straits. 

Yours faithfully, 

N. Newcome, 


Sholarock Estate, 
Katary P. O., Nilgiris, 
16th January, 1914. 

Tea Yields. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — As a matter of general interest where so many hundreds of 
acres of land have and are being planted with tea during the past 3 years 
in this district 1 presume yields off young tea, if discussed in the columns 
of P. C. would not only be interesting, but instructive. 

During October — November 1910, I planted a 50 acre block with 
5 month old plants (as seed for this clearing was only obtained in May of 
that year) 13 acres of the 50 being planted at stake with germed seed in 
June of the same year. 

It was a good planting season and the whole clearing came on well, in 
spite of entirely bed plants. 

The clearing is planted 4t x 4j feet, and dadaps (seed at stake) were 
planted 25 ft. x 25 ft. at the same time as the tea. The growth of the tea. 
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has been particularly vigorous. I started tipping in September 1912 and 
give below the yields since that month : - 


1912 

September 

••• 

••• 

... 489 lbs, 

n 

October 

*. • 


... 1,645 „ 

It 

November 

... 

••• 

■ ... 563 „ 

tt 

December 



... 1,589 „ 

1913 

January 

••• 


... 1,592 „ 

>» 

February 

... 

... 

809 „ 

1, 

March ... 

... 


... 1,766 ,, 

>» 

May 


... 

... 2,262 „ 


June 

... 

... 

... 1,727 ,. 

It 

July ... 

... 


... 2,383 „ 

11 

August ... 


... 

... 3,490 „ 

»i 

September 


... 

... 3,390 „ 

11 

October 


... 

... 4,010 „ 

n 

November 

... 


... 3,998 „ 

11 

December 

... 

.*■ 

.... 2,854 „ 

Total ... 32,567 „ 


This represents 162 lbs. made tea per acre, when the clearing was 3 
years and 1 month old from planting, 

I do not of course claim this as a record, but considering the average 
rainfall is 60 inches per annum only and elevation about 5,000 ft. above sea 
level, are these figures good ? 

. I have been most careful not to over pluck, this is proved by the spread 
of the bushes which on an average are 4 feet in diameter, some measur- 
ing over 5 feet across. 

Yours faithfully, 

Phil. Bkavkr. 

[It would bn interesting to know the price realised for this Tea per Ib. — Ed. I 


Ootacamund, 19th January 1914. 

Cinchona Bark, 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

•Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — In view of negotiations with Government regarding the 
growing of Cinchona, I had occasion to find out if it was still possible to 
sell cinchona bark in London. 

In response to a cable at the end of November, I found out that it 
would be possible to sell 5,00,000 lbs, of bark annually for 5 years at about 
Id. per unit. 

My correspondents have now written : ^ 

“ Since the cables passed between us the Dutch Manufacturers have 
again raised their price and free Cinchona has of course advanced in conse- 
quence.** 

This may be of intere.st to those >yho have bark to dispose of, for I under- 
stand that Government are now buying from planters at 5 cents per i kilo 
which is equivalent to about nine tenths of a penny per unit. 

Yours faithfully, 

E. F. Barber. 
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Contents. 

We publish an article from the Scientific Department which deals with 
several matters intere.stintr to the planters. The pan. on sampling of 
Fertiliser.- fchoiild be carefully noted for future guidance. 

It will be noted that the Planting Expert has left on tour and will not 
return until 12th proximo. 

The Proceedings of the Hababudin Planters’ Association are printed, 
and we are indebted to the courtesy of the Honorary Secretary for the 
report on the Subsoiling Demonstration which was given by Mr. MoQueen. 
Messrs. Nobel’s Agent, before the members of that Association. 

Our correspondence columns are largely availed of this week, and in 
the light of the Meeting of the Nilgiri Planters’ Association, printed last 
week, are unusually interesting, 

“ Manager” criticises Mr. Newcotne’s letter with good temper and 
courtesy, though he does not agree with him. To those who doubt the 
value of the Labour Commission we specially cominciid the last sentence of 
this letter. 

“ A, C. C.” puts a qaestion which those who oppose the Estiblishnient 
of a Labour Commission should endeavour to answer. There must be 
many whose experiences tally with those of A. C. C. 

We publish with pleasure a letter from Mr. Scoble Nicholson, Ceylon 
Labour Commissioner, in which he refutes a statement made by Mr, 
Ncwcome, on what Mr. Nicholson calls “ hearsay evidence.” We are con- 
vinced from past experience that any such instances enumerated by Mr. 
Newcome will always be courteously attended to by the Ceylon Labour 
Commissioner and when possible rectified. 

We welcome Mr, Oliver’s letter, as evidence that the Kepo l of the 
Executive Committee and the speeches of Messrs. Barber, Abbott, and 
Nicolls, had only to be read carefully to make many converts. Mr. Cock- 
burn’s letter emphasises what Mr. Jiarber said in his lucid speech, 

Mr. Hughes sends a letter which we have much pleasure in printing 
and in a foot-ndte to it have. regretted the error, and edrroberale what was 
said by him at the Annual Meeting* 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S. I. 

The Yellow Bark Louse of Tea. — Specimens of this disease having 
been sent in recently, the following description of this scale insect may be 
of interest to Tea planters. The scale is known to Science as Aspidiotiis 
camelliae and was first discovered by Green on tea in Ceylon. It is more 
particularly a pest oi young tea up to its second or third year of growth. 
The scales are often found massed upon the young stems, and in the axils 
of the leaves, and they kill the upper part of the plant. Fresh shoots spring 
from the lower eyes, but these rapidly become infected and are killed, when 
more shoots are put out, and so on till the plant dies. The scale is of a 
yellow colour with a reddish brown central mark. The scales when attack- 
ing tea are hairy, but the hairs really belong to the tea leaf; on a smooth 
leaf the FCile is smooth also- The adult it ale scale is unknown. The 
young larvae are bright yellow and active. This scale is known in all parts 
of the world, and in India attacks Tea, Cinchona, Acacia, and Osbcckia 
among other plants. 

In the case of young plants wholesale removal and destruction by fire 
seems to be the only practical treatment. With more advanced plants 
collar pruning might be adopted. Once the plant is attacked by the scale 
it becomes a source of danger to the neighbouring plants. All primings 
from scale infected plants, and all plants which have been killed by the 
scale, should be burned on the spot. If they are removed to other parts of 
the field the pest will almost certainly be distributed along the line of 
transport. 

In their book on the Pests and ^lights of the Tea Plants Watt and 
Mann quote Green as saying, badly infected plants seldom recover their 
vitality, the stems become thin and wiry, and seem very reluctant to throw 
out fresh shoots. There is nothing to be done but to take out the plant and 
supply another in its place. The diseased plant should on no account be 
allowed to remain beside the new one, or this latter also will speedily become 
infected.”. The authors continue, So far as we have been able to judge, 
firing bushes, or plots of tea, affected by this pest is fairly successful. The 
plants receive a severe shock, no doubt, and those th.it were nearly dead in 
any case die outright, but a large percentage of the bushes are saved which, 
as Green very properly remarks, would certainly be killed, when once this 
pest becomes fairly established.” 

Vigorously growing plants should be used for supplies and probably 
basket plants will be the best as they receive the least shock by being 
removed ; and it would seem probable that something might be done by 
spraying, especially if used as a preventative method by treating the supplies 
before the scale has managed to establish itself upon them. 

Mosquito Blight. — This disease still does a lot of damage, especially 
in Travancore. I have no new methods of control to suggest, but I would 
call attention to the methods adopted with success on Blount Estate in 
Peermade where the Blight was vety bad ihree years ago. An account of 
the methods used to check the pest on this estate were given in the Planters' 
Chronicle, Vol. VIII. p. 206 and may be summarised thus: — 

1. Put small children on to catch the mosquito and collect the eggs. 

2. Prune the Tea in the Monsoon, or dry weather, but not in show- 

ery weather. 

3. Bury all prunings with Basic Slag at the rate of about 300 lbs, 

per acre. Holes one to every four trees in alternate lines. 
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4. Have all ravines cleared, and cut out all Cinchona and all the 

Etha Jungle. 

5. If the boundary of the Tea is jungle, fell the same one chain 

back and plant up fuel trees, but not Gums. 

6. ('are must be taken when pruning that mosquitos do not fly into 

the next field. Qn the windward side burn leaves and some 

primings so as to make a heavy smoke. 

7. Moss and clean the bushes after pruning. 

8. If mosquito returns after pruning spray immediately with tobacco 

juice. 

9. Cultivate as much as possible with bulk and Dadap manuring. 

The fourth recommendation is very important as both Cinchona and 
Etha are food plants of the inosiiuito. It often happened that there is a 
great deal of Etha on the boundaries of Tea estates and though it may not 
be possible to get rid of all of this it should be kept as far from the Tea as 
possible. 

The primings are usii illy burned, and when this practice is adopted 
they should be burned as green as possible, if the same day as they are 
taken off so much the better, and a clean burn should be made. All the 
primings should be carefully gathered up and after the burning is completed, 
the paths should be swept and the tea forked and all the leaves and small 
litter left completely burned. Such rubbish usually contains either the 
living moscpiito or its eggs. At the same time mossing and cleaning of the 
stems should be done. 

The reason for this is that, as Antrain discovered, the eggs of the 
mosquito in prunings lying on the ground* produce young insects which can 
feed on the primings so long as they remain fresh and they will afterwards 
leave them to crawl up the pruned bushes. Primings remain fairly fresh 
and green for a long time when lying in drains and on the shady side of 
the hushes. 

In the case of the Mount Estate th''. methods enumerated above met 
with so much success that the pest was almost eliminated, so that they have 
been proved practical. 

The Mos(|uito often attacks the young shoots of the primed Tea as 
soon as it starts to grow and kills them back time after time. This is 
especially the case when the climatic conditions are not favourable to rapid 
growth. It is po.ssible that a light dressing, one to one aqd-a-half cwts per 
.aero, of Nitrolim worked into the top soil at the time of pruning might 
produce such rapid growth as to allow the shoots to get away from the 
Mosquito and this might be tried experimentally on small areas. Nitrolim 
costs about Ks. 200 per ton and should be got up to the estate in iron drums, 
or sealed kerosine tins. It is so finely divided that during a long transport 
it silts through even double bags and a good deal may be lost in this way. 

Dadaps: -During my recent tour I was gratified to find that the value 
of Dadaps as a green manure i.s being appreciated on I'ea estates. They 
should be constantly lopped and the loppings either used as a mulch or dug 
in. When the Dr.dap trues begin to get big their roots on one side should 
be cut off close to the base of the stem and left to rot. The surrounding 
Tea will benefit both by the cessation of the withdrawal of moisture and 
plant food by the Dadap and also by the high nitrogen content of the root 
and the rotting nodules. The following year the roots on the opposite side 
should be cut. After this, when despite the cutting of the roots thp Dadap 
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trees have grown too big and arc beginning to aaniage the Tea, young 
cuttings should be planted between them and when these are nicely 
established the old trees should be removed and burned. 

It has been rumoured that Dadaps in fields attacked by Mosquito 
Blight foster this pest. This does not seem likely, but the Scientific Depart- 
ment would be very glad to have p.irticulars from any Tea planter who 
has had experience of this matter. 

Bone Meal. — A sample of milled raw bone submitted to me recently 
was found to contain : — 

Insoluble matter ... 2‘04'^o 

Phosphoric Acid ... 24*1 6'//, 

Nitrogen ... 4*40% 

It was guaranteed to contain 3*5 to 4'Yi of Nitrogen and 22 to 23% of 
Phosphoric Acid, 

If we take the figures given by the Government Chemist in hi?! ‘ Note 
on the Indigenous Manures of South India' puolislied in 1912 a.-, a basis, 
viz. that Hone Meal containing 3*5 to 4% of Nitrogen co.sts Ks.65 per ton, 
and consider that a pound of Nitrogen costs 7*6 annas (see these notes in 
P. C, IX 2). we can calculate the value of one pound of Phosphoric acid in 
Hone Meal, and this proves to be 8*7 pies. On this basis the value of the 
plant food in the sample under examination is for Nitrogen Ks.46-13*0 and 
for Phosphoric Acid Rs. 24-8-4, making a total of Rs.71-5--l. 

As a matter of fact this fertiliser cost Rs.78 per ton, and the extra Rs.7 
represents the cost of milling, bagging, <S:c., and any rise in price of Hone 
since 1912, the year on which our figures are bas^^d. 

The Sampling of Fertilisers.— M the last Annual meeting of the 
U, P. A. S. I. when discussing the fertiliser guarantees which had been 
checked, and in two cases found wanting, by the Scientific Assistant for 
Mysore, some of the representatives of Manure Firms expressed themselves 
as dissatisfied with the way in which the samples for analysis had been 
drawn. In view of this and the fact that th^ guarantees of fertilisers 
supplied to Mysore planters will be again checked this year by the Scientific 
Assistant the following method of taking samples of fertilisers for analysis 
laid down by law in Switzerland will form a useful guide. 

“ In the case of manures and feeding stuffs, samples of at least 4 5 lbs 
should be taken from the sacks, barrels, boxes, etc., (if possible with a 
sampling tool). A partial sample must be taken from every tenth sack, 
barrel, box, etc., or if the consignment comprises less than 50 packages, 
then from at least every fifth package; if there are less than five packages, 
each one should be sampled. The samples should be taken from different 
parts of the mass, and not only from the surface. They should not be taken 
from sacks whose contents have deteriorated or become damp in transport. 
If the goods are in a heap, the sample mmst be taken from in the mass, 
and not from the surface. These partial samples must be carefully mixed 
on a clean dry surface and all lumps should be broken up. From this mixed 
mass three clean and dry wide-mouthed bottles of about 11b, capacity must 
be filled immediately ; they must be corked and sealed with wax or lead.” 

The Planting Expert. —Mr* .instead left Bangalore on Thursday, 20th 
January, for Ootacamund. From there he proceeds to Yercaud arriving on 
2nd February. Ho will make a short tour of the Shevaroy Hills and 
expects to be back at Headquarters about 12lh February. Letters will be 
forwarded to him during his tour, 


R. D. A. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Bababudin Planters’ Association 

Minutes of a Meeting held at Arabidacool Estate^ on 
21st January, 1911. 

Present. — Messrs. A. R. Royd (President), A. C. W. Denne, V. Hugonin, 
W. St. C. Johnson, H. Kerr, R. D, Lovett, G. R. Oliver, H. 
Watson, O. Watson, and N. Kirwan (Honorary Secretary). 
Visitors: — Messrs. W. McQueen, G. N. Frattini and D. W. 
Meppen. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were taken as read. 

(1) The Minutes of the last Council Meeting were read. 

It was decided that samples of soil from Messrs. Denne’s, Johnson’s 
Courpalais’ and Lovett’s Estates, and one other, be sent to Mr. Frattini for 
analysis. 

(2) Labour Rates . — It was resolved “ That rates may be raised from 
March 1st, but not earlier.”— Carried. 7 for 2 against. 

(3) Labour CcfUt miss ion.’— K general discussion on this ensued, but 
no fresh instructions were given to Delegates. 

(4) It being late and members having to get back Mr. Frattini’s address 
was postponed until he goes to Santaveri on the 23rd. Mr. Frattini being 
asked as to the amount of Spraying ingredients advisable to be stocked for 
Green Bug, gave the following notes. About SO gallons of mixture are 
required per acre, which works out to about 23 trees to the gallon. 3 pounds 
of the ingredients go to each gallon of mixture. Soda Ash had many 
advantages over Soda, and only half the quantity was recpiired. Care must 
be taken after boiling the mixture to rc- measure and bring it up to its 
original bulk, or it may be too strong. Leaves burnt at the tips resulting at 
a recent use of Soda Ash was attributed to this. In conclusion if members 
stocked 1 cwt. of each ingredient it should be sufficient to tackle an outbreak 
of Bug. 

(5) Co-opera\.ive purchise of Manures. — Mr. Frattini addressed the 
meeting on this subject giving examples of the saving to be effected in buying 
in large quantities, etc, Messrs. Denne, Kerr, and Hugonin were appointed 
a Sub-Committee to deal with the question. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. McQueen, representative 
of Messrs. Nobel’s Ltd., for the interesting demonstration of bub-Soiling he 
had given. 

(Signed) NOEL G. I?. KIRWAN, 

Honorary Secretary, 


Kti;'.URR PAVINd. 

The announcement now definitely made that the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation will pave the new Ward at Guy’s Hospital with rubber was fore- 
shadowed in the article by “ F. C. R.” published by us over a week ago. 
The gift is part of a campaign for promoting new uses of rubber. It was 
stated that sufficient scrap rubber would be given by companies to make a 
pavement. Before it is given to the hospital, however, it will be on exhibi- 
tion. It will be used as the floor of the Rubber Growers* Association office 
at the Rubber Show, where the Association will temporarily instal itself for 
the duration of the Show . — The Weekly Times of Ceylon* 
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RUBBER 

R. G. A. 8tandai«dixatlon Committee. 

Further Extracts from the Report. 
Recommendations for Estate use in matter of Rubber Preparation, 

Introductory. 

The object of the present memorandum is to put before those who are 
responsible for the preparation of rubber on plantations a summarised 
statement of the present position of the knowledge of how rubber should be 
prepared so as to turn out t-' 

(1) A product of the highest quality ; 

(2) .A product showing as little variation in quality as possible. 

At the very outset a formidable difficulty presents itself in that no 
definite standard of quality exists, and that there is no existing organisation 
for ascertaining the actual quality of rubber when offered for sale. 

Both these difficulties are under consideration, and a scheme is being 
drawn up which it is believed will remove them. t 

Rubber as prepared on the plantation is a raw product. Its value 
depends upon the (lualities of the vulcanised rubber ; what these will be 
cannot be accurately predicted by any inspection or hand testing of the raw 
substance. 

It therefore follows that the quality of any sample of raw rubber cannot 
be settled except by tests of the vulcanized product, and the quality revealed 
by these tests it is proposed to call the “ Real quality.” 

Up to the present, there being no organization for ascertaining the “ real 
(juality” of rubber, it has been valued on what may be termed the “ appa- 
rent quality,” that is to say, the general appearance of the rubber in the 
raw state as regards strength and elasticity, as determined by brokers’ “ rule 
of thumb,” colour, marking of the surface of the rubber, freedom from 
.apparent impurities, such as bark, earth, etc., freedom from mould, water, 
and stickiness, 

The procedure upon an estate must, therefore, in the present state of 
our knowledge, be organi.sed so as to satisfy the double requirements of 
obtaining a high real ciuality,” and at the same time maintaining the 
“ apparent quality.” 

All the indications at present point to : — 

Smoke curing, no addition of water to the latex, the use of the minimum 
amount of acid for coagulation, and general cleanliness as improving the 
” real quality,” and to 

Dilution of the latex, excess of acid, dirty working, and heavy machine 
working of the rubber as injuring the “ real quality.” 

In addition to.the problem of how to produce rubber of as high “real 
quality ” as possible, there is the further problem of ensuring that the various 
grades, not only from one, but from all estates, shall be of constant quality. 

While the difference of equipment of estates may render the production 
of absolutely identical qualities impossible, the Rubber Growers’ Association 
puts forward the following practical suggestions as to manufacture (originally 
drafted by Mr. Morgan) as likdy to help in achieving the foregoing desired 
aims. 

The Association recommends that they be acted upon, and serve as a 
guide in the preparation of rubber on all estates. 

Points to be Observed in the Treatment of Latex, and 
THE Curing of Rubber. 

(1) Cups must be of a type which can easily be cleaned. They must 
be kept perfectly clean always. Glass or glazed earthenware cups are the 
cleahest. Metal cups or cocoanut shells should be avoided. 
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(2) Buckets and other utensils should be selected with a view to ease 
in cleaning, and should be kept absolutely clean. Vessels made of copper, 
or any alloy of copper, should be avoided. Kerosine tins or receptacles with 
similar angles should also be avoided. 

(3) Water in cups. — In most cases addition of water is quite unneces- 
sary. A little clean water may be used, in very dry weather, when the latex 
tends to coagulate very quickly. In some instances a little formalin may 
be added, but application should be first made to the laboratory for advice 
before using this reagent, 

(4) Water on cuts is not advisable. Often the latex coagulates as a 
result of employing water on fresh cuts. 

(5) Bark shavings and other impurities must not be allowed to remain 
in the cups, They cause latex to coagulate. 

(6) Coagulation of latex. —Latex must not be allowed to stand in the 
field. The earliest opportunity for collection should be taken. It is recom- 
mended that in collecting the following grades be recognised and kept 
separate : — 

(a) Clean uncoagulated latex ; ib) Lump, coagulated in the cups ; 
(c) Rinsings from the cups. 

(7) Transport of Latex. Every possible means of facilitating (juick 
transport should be taken. Light trolley-ways arc strongly recommended 
where ever possible. 

In the F.\CTokv. • 

Reception of Latex, 

(8) (A) Preliminary treatment. The latex should be received if 
possible on a verandah, so that there is no necessity for coolies to enter the 
store* There would thus be no excuse for the presence of dirt in the 
factory. 

(9) Supervision, — The reception of latex must be under direct European 
supervision. Causes of defects in the finished rubber are thus often made 
clear. 

(10) Cleanliness in utensils and methods is absolutely necessary ; any 
neglect in this respect is inexcusable. 

(11) Straining of latex must be thorough. There should be no excuse 
for the use of broken mesh. 

(12) Bulking of latex is strongly recomuiencled whore circumstances 
allow it. The mixing of all l.atex undoubtedly tends to produce a rubber of 
greater uniformity. Until there are facilities of ascertaining the “real 
quality ’* of all rubber prepared, it is recommended to bulk all latex. 

(13) Addition of water to latex in the store is not necessary, except in 
such an extreme case as when latex is too thick to pass easily through the 
strainer. 

(14) B, Coagulation, 

Coagulant. — Acetic acid is recommended as the best coagulant at 
present. 

(15) Strength of soliuion. Acetic acid to be made up in stock solu- 
tions of one pint commercial acetic acid to 20 of pure water. One gallon 
of this stock solution to be used for every 50 gallons of pure undiluted 
average latex. While it is not desired that water be added to the latex 
if it is possible to do without it, it is advisable to point out that dilution of 
the latex by as much as three times does not necessitate the use of more 
acetic acid. 

Suppose 50 gallons of average undiluted latex has, by the addition of 
water in the cups or otherwise, been diluted to 100 gallons, then for complete 
coagulation only one gallon of the stock solution would be required for the 
100 gallons of diluted latex. 
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( 16 ) Mixing of ?cid and Jatex must be thorough, It is best effected by 
means of broad wooden paddles. Sticks must not be allowed for this 
purpose. The scum should be removed and added to the rinsings from the 
cups : — 

(а) For the preparation of crepe rubber any quantity of latex may be 
coagulated in bulk ; 

(б) For sheet rubber, under ordinary circumstances, not more than 50 
gallons of latex should be treated with acid in one batch, as the Jatex some* 
limes coagulates before all can be poured out into dishes. It is sometimes 
expedient to add water to the latex, or to use a diluted solution of formalin 
to prevent rapid coagulation. In such cases advice should be obtained 
from the laboratory. 

PUKPARATION OF RUBBER. 

(17) The interval between coagulation of latex and preparation of 
rubber must depend upon factory conditions. The morning following 
coagulation is adjudged to be the best time for working off the fresh rubber, 
but no great gain in strength of product is obtained In cofuparison with that 
obtained in an interval of four hours. 

(ItS) Amount of working. — The extent to which rubber is worked on 
the machines must be the minimum necessary. As the extent of working 
is increased, the strength of the product is diminished. 

(19) The thickness of the rubber determines the rate of drying. The 
pale crepes shcxild be thin ; the other grades need not be quite so thin. 
Sheet rubber should never be thick. Sheet and medium crepe sliould be 
about a inch in thickness. 

(20) Smoke curing. — Sheets must always be as uniform in thickness 
as is possible, and the period of smoke curing should also be uniform. 
Greater strength is obtained by smoke curing beyond the period necessary 
to ensure dryness alone. 

Cake of Machinery. 

(21) Defects in crepe rubber arc generally'duc to lack of attention to 
machines. 

(22) Machines must be well cleaned and inspected each day before 
commencing work. At frecpient intervals (say, once per week) they should 
be well cleansed of all traces of oil by means of a 5 per cent, solution of 
caustic soda. This must be applied under European supervision, by means 
of a cloth fastened to the end of a stick. Afterwards the machines should 
be set in motion and the water allowed to run for some time, say ten 
ininutep. 

(23) Lubrication,— The engine driver should be solely responsible for 
this work. 

(24) W'orn parts must be replaced at once. Worn “ bushes” a:e 
often the cause of ” green streaks” in crepe rubber. 

(25) Trays projecting beyond the ends of the rolls must be condemi cd, 
and narrower trays substitiued. 

Sorting and P.tcKiXG 

(26) Sorting must he thofchjgli, and no rubber of varying shades of 
colour should be packed together. 

(27) Grading must be done thoroughly, on the lines laid down by the 
Company. All sorting, grading and packing must be under European super- 
vision. 

(28) Boxes. Opinions differ as to the suitability of bo.xes employed 
ill packing, but there exists no doubt that boxes should be of planed wood 
only ; splinters in the rubber are highly unjcsirable. — T/^e I ndi ft- Rubber 
JguynaL 
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SOIL 

Notos on tho Sub-Soilin:| Osmonstration. 

Three plots of ird of an acre each were treated. 

In the first two plots a piece of colfee 12 j'ears old was treated. The 
surface soil was hard, with jjravel. A pit dug at the bottom of the plot 
showed a layaa* of boulders about 2 feet deep, below this a layer of quartz, 
while at 4 feet the red clay was reached. 

In another pit about half the way up, the red clay was reached at d feet. 
A cutting further along shows the bed of clay for 10 feet and it had not then 
reached the bottom. 

During the drilling of the holes this clay Wris reached at various points 
at varying depths, the shallowest being about 1 foot. 

The third plot in another place was in a sotnewhat typical heavy red 
clay. The coffee here was vcrvbad. This type of laud occurs in patches all 
aIon^< these hills. The shade grows, but the coffee will not. 

In plot 1 the charges were placed 10’ x 10‘, two rows full cartridges, 3 
rows half cartridges. Depth of hole 2 feet. 

In plot 2. the charges were placed 15’ x 15’, 2 rows half cartridges, and 
three rows full cartridges. Depth of hole 2 feet. 

In plot 3, th(i cartridges were placed 12’ x 12’ all full cartridges, and 
the holes 3 feet deep. 

The Explosive used was Nobel’s Gelignite, slightly more powerful and 
more expensive than the “ F.ariners Dynamite” which is now being imported 
especially for this work. 

Hefore lighting the fuse the end of the fuse was opened to the powder 
and a small piece of (}ehgiiite inserted, this enabled the fuse to be fired by 
merely touching it with a lighted cigarette. 

After the charges had all been fired Mr. Mc()iiccn pointed out that with 
the half cartridge at 2 feet depth the surface soil \vas not much displaced. 
This was as it should bo, the force of the explosion was all expended in the 
soil. The full cartridges at 2 feet deep displaced the surface soil to some 
extent, showing a w^aste of force above ground. The full cartridge at 3 feet 
deep appeared very effective. The shock could be felt 30 and 40 yards 
away, but the surface soil was not displaced. 

To demonstrate the f.illacy that Dynamite strikes downwards, whereas 
it really takes the line of least resistance, Mr. Mc(jnceu placed a cartridge ou 
the road and covered it with a Kerosene Oil tin. 

The road was hardly marked but the tin has iu)t been seen again. A 
trial hole was also bored in a road, 2 feet deep. A full cartridge inserted 
and fired. The cracks could be traced on this hard surface for 3 feet 6 
inches. 

A tree stump was also blasted. O.ving to coolies having used the wool 
augurs as earth augurs at a previous demonstration it was impossible to 
bore into the tap-root to a suHficient depth. The tree was a dead gall nut, 
and very hard. Holes were bored as nearly below the tap-root as could 
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guessed, and the charge fired by electricity. One side of the tree was torn 
out and a piece weighing over a cwt. thrown clear over the coffee on to a 
road about fifteen yards away. 

Later in the evening 9i cartridges were placed on a block of iron stone 
measuring about 3’ x 4* x 6’ total 72 c. feet. These were covered with wet 
clay and the whole fired off together. The stone was cracked from top to 
bottom and several transverse cracks also made. Mr. McQueen said the 
same effect could have been produced by 3 cartridges inserted in a drilled 
hole in the usual way, so it is not economical. Mr. McQueen's table of 
the costs per acre at varying depths and charges is appended. The costs 
of drilling the holes was not very accurately demonstrated as several 
methods were tried to see how they panned out. A steel crowbar driven 
with a heavy hammer was found to be the most expensive, as the crowbar 
Stuck and took time to get out .•^gain. A medium sized hammer avoided 
this and was effective. Perhaps the most effective combination was an 18 lb. 
4 feet steel crowbar for the first 18 inches or more used without a hammer, 
finishing with an earth augur. It was found difficult to get down the 3 feet 
holes without the augur. With this combination 8 coolies, with one for 
water, did the sedond plot of 100 holes in 2 hours. This contract however 
could be considerably enhanced. 



Cost of 

Sub-Soiling 

PER ACRE. 


Distance in feet 

... 10x10 

11x11 

12x12 

13x 13 

14 X 14 

15 X 15 20 x:: 

Number of holes 

... 435 

360 

302 

258 

222 

104 100 

Lbs. Explosive 

... 52 

45 

38 

32 

28 

24 1 4 

Total Cost 1 cart- 
ridge 2 ft. deep 

...Us, 68 

56 

47 

• 40 

35 

30 17 

Total cost i cart- 
ridge 2 ft. deep , 

...Us.48 

40 

32 

27 

23 

20 12 

Total co.st 1 cart- 
ridge 3 ft. deep , 

...Ks.72 

60 

50 

43 

37 

33 18 


Note * — The above costs are based on the following figures. 

Nobel’s Farmer’s Dynamite at 12 annas per lb, o*f 8 cartridges. 
Nobel’s No. 3 A, Detonators at 3-4-0 per 100. 

Nobel’s Common Fuse at 4 annas 3 pies per coil of 24 feef. 

Above “ \i\ Magazine ’’ Bangalore. 

Rail I'rcig’nt at 11 annas per Maiind (Minimum 5t Maunds) to Kadur 
Station. If less than this quantity is tak^ii by rail the Minimum Prei}^ht 
has to be paid on it 

Cart-hire in Bangalore and from Kadur Station to estate at 10/- per ton. 

Labour is not included in the above estim ite. Probable co6t from 
2-8*0 per acre, downwards. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Labour Commission* 

The Editor, 

The Planters^ Chronicle, 

Sir, — I have tried to fathom Mr. Newconie’s letter on the Labour 
Commission in your issue of 3rcl January, and after reading; it through 
seveial times, I confess I am quite bewildered, and “ have given it up.” Mr. 
Nevvcome begins by comparing Mr. Danvers to Mr. Lloyd George. Some 
men may think this a compliment, some the reverse, any how Mr. Danvers 
is quite able to defend himself ! ! 

Mr. Newcoine then totals up Government Taxes, Scientific Fund, and 
Labour Trust (the last he draws up on a line of his own) and compares them 
to an Income tax, and War tax in England!! ! What have these to do 
with one another ? Why doesn’t he throw in land tax, rates and taxes in 
England, and while he is about it, doctors’ bills, or some such incongruous 
items ? He then virtually attacks Managers of Companies, who are accused 
of risking money, because it docs not belong to them, but as he puts it, “ to 
a confiding public ” ! ! Are men who are risking their own money, the only 
honest men ? Mr. Newcome then proceeds to tear to pieces the Trust that 
he has created, and a perfect Demon he has made it, and shows how labour 
is not to be controlled by this Demon ; hut that one must be a good 
Superintendent (he does not tell us his ideas of a good Superintendent), the 
estates must he in a good climate, with good communications, and supply of 
food cheap. Then he harks back to his “ Trust Demon,” who will invade 
this ideal district (with model superintendent, good climate and cheap food), 
and claims that the unscrupulous Manager and a “ Hogey ” called a ” Bag- 
man ” will be introduced with its your labour we want writ large,” and a 
virtual slavery established. Mr. Newcome then turns legal adviser, and shows 
us how Goveruineiit is only waiting for the Demon, and how he will be laid 
low, being less trouble to deal with than a numbei of individuals. Then 
comes a vista of his happy district, where rogues are few, and when detected, 
dififerences are amicably settled. It is quite easy for anyone to give Mr. 
Newcome the advice, if he lives in such an Arcadia, Don’t join the wicked 
Labour Commission.” Few planters have their liv(!s thrown in such happy 
spots as Mr. Newcome describes. They cannot change the climate where 
their estates are situated, nor can they regulate th(! food supply, but they 
must do their best to keep the flag flying, and their estates going, and they 
imist have labour, which they find they are losing every day ; and it’s to 
“keep their labour, they are trying to raise the Labour Commission, and so 
fight the Labour Commissions from Ceylon and the Straifs, in self protec- 
tion, This Labour Commission is a very dilhcult scheme. We are not all of 
the same way of thinking by any means, and a good opposition will bring out 
w'eak points, so we ought to be thankful to Mr. Newcome, for giving his, 
views; if a few delegates like Mr. Newcome, representing the opposition, 
would attend the meeting at Bangalore, it would be a good business, and 
help the “ full blooded optimists ” to frame rules to meet the objections of 
the opposition. 

But why create a Trust all on your own lines, and then proceed to tear 
to pieces the Labour Commission, that has not been foi:med on those lines 
at all, and attack the Managers of Companies, who after all are only trying 
to do their best for their Companies, and perhaps intend to cut down expen- 
ses in some other way to meet this labour tax. Mr. Newcome has his 
labour established. Lucky man” ; well the Labour Commission will certain- 
ly help him to keep it, I believe, and not lose it— this is the view of a 

Manager. 
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The Ejmtor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Sir, — A ^ood many of yonr readers appear to think that a Labour Com- 
mission, if started, on much the same lines as the Ceylon Commission, 
would not work successfully. I should like to ask them how many maistrics 
or coolies in their experience default to them From (1) the Ceylon Labour 
Commissioner (2) the Kanan Devan Hills. 

In the 4 years of which I have hadplantin," experience I have personally 
known only one case of the former, of the latter 1 have yet to hear of a case, 
and only a few da>s a.i'o 1 heard a planter say that he had not had a sinj;cl« 
instance in 15 years, tiiouf^h maistries and coolies defaulting from any and 
all other districts are common enough. 

The moral should not need to be emphasised. 

Yours faithfully, A. C. C, 


The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Sir, — I have read with interest the many letters, articles and reports of 
District Planters’ Association Meetings th.it have appt*ared in yonr Chronicle 
at intervals during the last few months bearing on the proposal to establish 
a Labour Commission for South Indian rotates. If you will kindly permit 
me to trespass upon your valuable space to somt‘ small e\t{3nt, I should like 
to draw attention to one of these letters in as far as it aff(.*cts the credit of 
the Ceylon Labour Commission, as, if unchallenged, it is liable to create 
a wrong impression amongst those of yonr rtiaders who are not well 
acquainted with my methods. I refer to Mr. Newcome’s letter of 24th 
December, a paragraph of which reads as follows: — 

“ Ceylon and Straits both have Commissions, yet one hears of whole- 
“ sale crimping, ill-feeling, scarcity of labour and numerous cases 
“ of Kidnapping and worse by the native staff.” 

It is somewhat dilBcult to understand whether Mr. Nowcome refers to 
Ceylon or the Ceylon Labour Commission, or both, when ho mentions 
wholesale crimping and kidnapping, but, in each case, you will note that he 
comments upon hearsay evidence. As regards the charge of crimping, the 
Commission itself can be absolved entirely, seeing that it undertakes no 
direct recruiting, and in cases where it has been brought to my notice that 
recruiters, utilising this Commission tor passing coolies into tycylon, have 
helped themselves from labour under advances to South Indian estates,’ I 
have several times been able to put matters right, a fact which has received 
courteous acknowledgment on more than one occasion. I shall always be 
ready to use my authority in this way, whenever information is furnished 
to my Commission, without which it is not possible for me to act. I feel 
sure that when unanimity of action is arrived at by the South Indian Planters, 
Ceylon will receive ecpial treatment which is eniiiieiitly desirable, if friendly 
rivalry is to exist. 

With regard to the numerous caj-'es of kidnapping and worse cjiioted by 
Mr. Newcome as having been aft'ected by my native staff, there has never 
been a conviction for such an offence. It is not always wise in this country 
to give credance to all one hears, .and I feel sure that those amongst your 
readers who are aware of the work of this Commissiou and my arrangements 
to safeguard the interests not only of the recruiter, but of the recruited, 
arrangements which I hope to further amplify in the near future, will not be 
ready to accept such statements without very much more definite evidence 
than can be extracted from Mr. Newcome’s letter. 

Yours faithfully, H Scoble Nicholson, 
jriebinopoly, 24th Jan., 1914. Ceylon Lcfhoi^r Commissionerf 
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Kesinvurthy Estate, 
Santaveri, Birur, S. M. Ry., 

The Editor, 2-lth January, 1914, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — 1 have followed the above question, as well as I could during 
my absence from India, but have failed to see what good it would do us 
here and in North Mysore, 

However yesterday I picked up my Madras Mail and glanced through 
the proceedings of the Nilgiri Planters’ Association and Mr. Barber’s 
speech, and thought to myself, here is a little ray of sunshine ! I fortu- 
nately skimmed through these pi'oceedings, which I have since read care- 
fully, before reading the E<ecutive Committee’s Report forwarded to us 
through our Honorary Secretary, Bababudin Planters’ Association, as had I 
read this Report and overlooked the N. P A. Meeting, nothing would have 
induced me to have had anything to do with the Labour Commission. For 
as far as I can sec nothing whatever is said of what we are going to get for 
our money, but some talk of making a splash that would frighten the 
others and let them know ” 

By others I suppose F, M. S. and Cevlon are meant. That’s all very 
well from some people’s standpoint, but if we haven’t been frightened, we 
have very nearly lost our crop this year, and inside competition is of course 
responsible for this in the first place. 

Ihit to revert to the Hon'ble Mr. Barber'.s speech. If what he says is 
going to be carried out in the event of the money being forthcoming, why 
cannot the District Association be circularised to that eft'ect. 

Mr. Barber shows very clearly how we shall benefit, and I agi*ee, if I 
may say so, with every word, especially re advances, and am very glad of 
Messrs. Plnlay’s stipulation No. 3. If only our advances can be reduced 
and become good instead of bad, I at all events shall not lose over the 
Commission. 

Speaking for myself on my Instates here the tnore advances have in- 
creased, the more insecure the money has been. W’e have no system and 
no cooly or maistry ever completely pays off an advance, before he gets 
another one. In my hcMiible opinion an absolutely rotten slate of affairs. 

I must say that the reading of Mr. Barber’s speech, together with the 
action of Messrs. Finlay Co., in agreeing to join hands with the Coin- 
mis don and offer the able services of Mr. Martin, has converted me and I 
hope many others. 

Before I read the Speech I naturally asked the question, “ Who is going 
to be Chief Commissioner and how long will it take him to learn his job, etc.” 

To revert to the Proceedings of the N. P. A. Meeting. I rnu.sl say 
before concluding, that Mr. Nicolls is rather hard on his poor brothers in 
Coffee. Tea was at one time not without its didiciilties, which have long 
since, I am glad to say, pas.scd away and are forgotten, and Coffee is now 
the Cinderella of the Family, and when Mr. Nicolls says is their coffee 
niDribund? I reply there is coffee and coffee and I don’t want to cry 
“ stinking fish.” but I am not ashamed to say that I own a share in an 
Estate, which has seen better days, and which does not pay a very exciting 
rat"; of interest to some of its shareholders. It is also of considerable area 
.'ind the contribution to the Labour Commission, added to other contribu- 
tions, together with the raising of rates, will leave a still smaller margin of 
profit, if any. 

I have also another small moribund coffee estate, which I bought with 
the intention of converting into a rubber estate. There is rubbery at least 
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we call it so, but it has pretty nearly eaten all that came out of the coffee, 
some df which was fortunately spared. 

I might whisper, although I hardly like to do so, that there are others 
in worse cases. You see we have unfortunately only this one product to 
rely on, as so far nothing else has been grown profitably, I mention this 
as there seem to be rather vague impressions about, aS to what is grown in 
Mysore. 

Hoping Mr. Editor that I have not unduly taken up yonr space. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. R. Oliver. 


Kotagiri, 28th January, 1914. 

Small PpopHetora and the Labour Commission. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle. 

Sir, — Since the last meeting of the Nilgiri P. A. it has been pointed out 
to me that no small owner need be expected to join the Labour Commis- 
sion and pay Rs.2 per acre for 5 years if his losses on account of advances 
are practically nil. 

Quite so, but I presume that the safeguarding of advances is not the 
only object for which he would be asked to join. What the Commission 
intend first and foremost to safeguard is a sufficient connexion with the 
labouring classes, so as to check the present drain to Ceylon and the 
Straits. 

I take it that any owner may lose more than Rs.2 per acre per annum 
through failure of coolies to arrive in sufficient numbers — a small coffee 
man, for example may easily lose a bushel or two of crop per acre (to say 
the least) if his coolies are not on the spot to tackle the Green Bug on its 
appearance, and the same loss may occur in crop time. 

If we have not some orgai'ised scheme, we .cannot prevent coolies from 
listening to other recruiters before our own men can get near them. * 

Yours faithfully. 

F. M. COCKBURN. 


Ppesei>vlntf Bamboo Baskets. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle. 

Dear Sir, — In reply to Mr. Anstead’s inquiry in your issue of January 
17th, a friend has informed me that before use, he sprays his planting and 
crop baskets with liquid fuel and says that this not only doubles their life 
but that white ants won’t touch them. 

Yours faithfully, 

B. Cayley, 


The Editor, 


Tea. 


Sholarock Estate. 
Katary P. O., Nilgiris, 
26th Jany,, 1914. 


The Planters' Chronicle. 

Dear Sir, — I wish I could give you the information your foot-note to 
ttjy letter of 16th instant, suggests, but this is impossible for the simple 
reason that the leaf was sold to a large factory, and so got mixed up with 
that fetory^s manufacture. I did however get 100 lbs. of leaf manufactured 
aej^rately in a friend’s factory, and sent part of each grade to London for 
Report. 
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1 may mention that 100 lbs. leaf was from the very first plucks in 
September 1912, when the bushes were well under 2 years old ; the follow- 
ing is the opinion of the gentleman in Loudon, and may interest readers : 

“ 1 have had experience of Nilgiri tea for more than 20 years and am 
very pleased with general make and appearance. The (juality of the tea is 
like most Nilgiri teas, it has flavour and distinction, but is rather lacking iu 

strength and body.” ' . 

The lack in strength and body may be accounted tor on account of the 

lender age of the bushes when first plucked. 

Yours faithfully, 

Purr A\*Kw 


KANAN DEVAN PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Letchiui Estate, 
Munnar P. O., 


A Cori*eotioiit 


24th January, 1914. 


1'. Norton, 

Secretary, U. P. A. S. I., 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, —The Directors of the K. D. H. P. and A. A. D. T. T. Com- 
panies have taken exception to a portion of one of my speeches on the 
Labour Commission as reported in the Planters' Chronicle, and which 
was a mistake on the pan of those responsible for printing the proceedings. 

I refer to that portion in which I was reported to say that under certain 
conditions the above Companies’ Labour Cofnmission would join the 
general scheme. This was not so. 1 distinctly stated that having no 
instructions 1 could commit my Association to nothing definite. That under 
any conditions, whether the local Members of the Association were favoura- 
ble to the Scheme, or not, the definite consent of all Owners and Directors 
would first have to be obtained. I think we all agreed upon this. 

The only reason tor the mistake, as far as I ca!i sec, is that I further 
stated after the Committee’s Report and PIstimate had been submitted, that 
if the scheme could be worked as cheaply as was hoped, those Directors 
and Proprietors who were at present running more expensive Commissions 
of their own ini^ht be induced favourably to regard a General Scheme as 
proposed and that my Association and Proprietors would gladly welcome 
any feasible scheme that would tend to check the continually increasing 
rate of advances, control competition, prevent crimping and absconding 
of advanced labour and at least obtain for us the same privileges as Govern- 
ment were affording to Recruiters for Foreign countries. Beyond this, I 
distinctly stated I could go no further and could make no definite state- 
ment one way or the other with regard to the Labour Commission at 
present run by the above Companies. Kindly insert this in the next issue 


of your paper. 


Yours faithfully, 


Ernest A. Hughes, 


Honorary Secretary. 


[We regret the priuters* error that has crept into the Report of 
.Mr. Hughes’ Speech, It was quite understood by all the Delegates that 
Mr. Hughes distinctly stated that he could not commit his Association or 
Proprietors and that only under certain contingencies his Association miaht 
support the scheme. The substitution of the word would for might has 
altered the whole pith of Mr. Hughes’ Speech. — Eu.j 
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How to take Samplee and send Specimens for Examination; 

Soiln. 

To obtain a fair avoraj^o sample of the soil in a field for analysis, as 
nearly as possible equal quantities of soil are taken from not less than, 
four different parts of it. At the places chosen for taking samples the surface 
is lightly scraped, to remove leaves, mulch, &c., a vertical hole inches 
square is then dug to a depth of 2 feet, like a port hole. With a sharp spade 
a slice of soil to a depth of one foot is cut oti one side of the hole and placed 
on a clean bag. Hig stones and big roots should be removed, but not small 
stones^ the si/e of a pea, or fine roots. 

The process is repeated at the other places selected, and all the samples 
are then thoroughly mixed, big lumps being broken up. After well mixing 
about 10 lbs is placed in a clean canvas bag. which is securely tied up. Sucli 
samples should he forwarded in a clean wooden box. 

It is iniport((nt thnt hdfjs and boxes should be clean. 

Care must be takiMi about the labels. Plach sample should be labelled 
and a duplicate label put insiilc the hag. Full information should be sent 
about each sample, stating elevation, rainfall, depth of soil, nature of sub- 
soil, surronudiug rocks and countty, whether and is on a level or slope near 
a river, &c , and the history of the previous inaniirial treatment of the soil. 

The same rules apply to taking samples of a snb-soil 
Plant Diseases, 

These should be packed so that, if possible, they will arrive in the same 
condition in which they were collected, .and they must not be externally luet 
when they are put up. in some cases the specimens may be dried between 
sheets of blotting paper under light pressure l)efore they are packed. 

Specimens which decay rapidly may he .scut in a solution of Formalin, 
1 part ill 20 of water. 

Insects, 

If live insects are sent, some of their food plant, which should he dry, 
should be enclosed with them, and also a little crushed paper- Insects found 
in soil, w(hm1, Ac., should be sent in these materials. 

Tin boxes should be used for packing, and hole‘.s slionld not bo bored in 
them, or if tliey are, only one or two and tliesc quite small. 

Insects should usually be sent dead. They may be killed in a cyanide 
bottle, or cnclo.scd iimler a tumbler with a small [>iece of blotting paper 
soaked in ben/eno. They should be quite dnj when packed, and are be.st 
buried in dry saNvdust with a little powdered naphthaline. 

Small insects should be packe«l with lincly shredded paper. Cotton 
wool should vatver be used, 

liiitterllies and moths .'jliould he enclo.sed in papers folded into triangular- 
shaped packets which are packed in a box witli crushed paper to prevent 
shaking. 

Scale insects should he packed dr//, each specimen attached to its 
food plant simply wrapped in soft ti.ssue paper. 

General, 

In all cases more than one specimen of each kind should be sent, if 
possible 4 or 5. 

Every specimen should he clearly labelled so that there can be no possible 
mistake. The label should bear a number referring to a description in the 
covering letter. 

Full particulars about all specimens sent must be recorded. 

All specimens should be sent to 
Tue Skcuetary, 

The United Planters' Association of Southern India, 

BANGALORE, 

to ensure their being promptly attended to upon arrival. 
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The tapping of rubber is a subject of constant attention and ftequent 
correspondence and argument. After experiments by the F. M. S. Bdatd.of 
Agriculture it was found that ihe ideal form of tapping' wafe the Basal or 
Single V shape, which showed results better than the half herring-bone^ * 

Under the heading of Tea we reproduce an Entomological article whioh 
gives a history and method of damage dbne by the Red Borer, with a full 
description from its birth onwards. 

We reprint an intere.stiiig article on the Review of Rubber for the past 
year. The fall in the price.s will have, and no doubt has already had, the 
effect of reducing the cost of production ; and in this plantation rubber has 
the advantage over wild rubber, ’* which can only be produced at a profit 
by entire abolition of many of the export taxes and the actual granting of 
subsidies to those who are collecting rubber.” 

Mr. Fetch, in the Tropical Agriculturist, writes a very interesting 
article on the slope of the tapping cut. The number of cuts to the inch will 
be interesting reading to Rubber Planters, 

Some extracts on Nitrogenous Fertilizers are taken by R. D. A. from 
Bulletin 17 of the United States Department of Agriculture by Mr. A, 
Turrentine. The extract about Nitrdliiii, which is being now so extensively 
used, will be read with interest. 

The Extraordinary General Meeting to discuss the Establishment of a 
Labour Department of the U. P. A. has been convened for Klarch 4th. 
Considering its great importance it is hoped that it will be a thoroughly 
representative one. This meeting is not expected to last more than two 
days. . 

For the, first time for many issues, we greatly regret ' ll;ia.t oim Corres- 
pondence cpliimns are, devoid of a single letter. We' trust that this docs not 
mean that the interest shown in those pages is evaporating. 
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TAPPING, 

on Single V Tskf^lng* 

In reply to the challenge which appeared in your Journal of 18th Octo- 
ber last, I would like to take up the ou’dgels in defence of the above system 
of tapping. 

Starting off on the safe assumption that the planting is fairly wide, say, 
not o^ore than , 100 trees to the acre, I think there is no doubt that four 
years is sudiciept for renewal of' bark. This being admitted, 1 think it 
would be difficult to find a better system of tapping than the above. The 
first -yoar a V is marked on one-half of the tree 15 or 18 inches from the 
base, and the second year is a V of the same height on tlie other side, while 
the third year you mark out your V 15 or TS inches above the top of the 
first year’s cut, the fourth year being the same height above the .second 
yeai^’s work. On the fifth year you come back again to the first year’s work 
and providing the tapping has been good, the bark will be found to have 
renewed perfectly. It is only a matter of opinion whether you allow 15 or 
18 inches for a year, but I think it is better to allow the 18 inches, which 
give? 20 cuts to the inch, as although many tappers could do with less, 
there always a certain number w'ho need the full I j inches a month. 

Speaking of the northern end of Malaya, I can say that no.'irly all of the 
estates are now tapping on the basal or single V system, and this is all the 
more remarkable when it is remembered that although nearly all the estates 
started on that sy.stem, they mostly changed over to the half herring-bone 
quarter system some years ago, and after giving that system a trial of a year 
or so, have almost all come back to the basal V. It will, I think, be admitted 
that this is very good proof of the superiority of the basal or single V tap- 
ping, as no manager would leave his present system of tapping to go back to 
an old one unless he found that he was not getting the yield that his trees 
might be expected to give. OUe great point in favour of basal V tapping is 
that you are never for more than a year tapping on the same side of the tree 
as on one V becoming finished you change over to the othtT side. It is 
well-known that it is not advisable to tap the same side of a tree for a long 
period of, say, two years, ot even under, as the latex yielded occasionally 
decreases instead of increasing as the tapper gets nearer to the ground. 
Also the cuts of the V system, which, of course, go round exactly one-half 
of the tree, seem to draw out more latex than, say, the cuts of the herring- 
bone quarter system, in which, no matter how many cuts there may be, are 
all on the same quarter of the tree. Although two cuts in this system are 
equal in length to the two cuts in the V, perhaps it is not unnatural to expect 
that the cuts extending half round the circumference of the tree should give 
the best yield, and it is generally found that they do. 

The F. M. S. Board of Agriculture have experimented with most sys- 
tems of tapping, so as to find the ideal one, and they have found that the 
basal or cdqgle V system is superior to any other. In the Agricultural 
Bulletin for April of this year are given the results of the following six 
different systems : — Half herring-bone, alternate, single V, daily; double V, 
alternate; opposite quarters (2 cuts in each quarter', alternate; and the 
results over a period of two years are as follows in lbs 372 ; 362 ; 420 ; 357 ; 
320 and 266. It will thus be seen that the system of tapping condemned 
in articlie in question, actually produced 48 lb. more rubber in two years 
frpm W trees than the half herring-bone, quarter system, and 58 lb. more 
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than the full herring-bone with alternaltfc "day tapping. The article 
from which I cull these figures is well worthy of study bv anyone 
who has the slightest doubt as to the system of best suited to 

Eastern plantations. ^ 

It must be understood that though the system is called ba.'^al or single • 
V tapping, the cuts a»*e not made at an angle like the sides of the letter V,i 
but form an angle of about 120 degrees, in fact just enough slope is given 
to allow the latex to flow freely down the cut into the channel, which is 
short, as the'spout can be placed immediately below the cut, and thus very 
little latex coagulates on the trees. This is another point in its favour, as 
with other systems, such as the half or quarter herring-bone, unless two 
glasses, which will add to the cost, are used, much first quality 1 itex is lost, 
and has to be collected as scrap. 

Having given figures which go far to prove the superiority of the system 
in regard to yield of latex, 1 need only say that the amount of bark eiased 
ic small, being the same as the (piarler herring-bone with two cuts, and 
therefore little or no injury IS done to the tree. Again, the cuts aie never 
more than three feet from the base, less if the tappei-, employed aie really 
good, and so chockrahs (children) who, as most planters know, make quick 
and good tappers are employed, can be brought down to a very low figure, 
as the common task given is from 400 to 450 trees, which can be tapped 
before the heat of the sun is strong enough to retard the flow of latex , — The 
Indta-Rithher Journal. 


Coi FEi:. 

Mith the market closed so far a.s public sales are concerned, there has 
been no alteration in pi ices, Pri\ately very little has been done, although 
a few parcels of foreign cleaned Costa Rica of May and June import haxe 
been sold at a fair advance ; that was quite the cheapest time of the year, for 
since then there has been a steady though gradual appreciation of all home 
trade kinds. In the Santos market there haxe been xarions fluctuations, the 
(juotations in the teiininal market at the present tune being about 5s. 'dearer 
than in August, but ISs. lowci than at the beginning ot the year. The pre- 
sent Santos crop is proving to be larger than was estimated, and if the next 
Rio crop is to be 3 million bags, which is the last estimate, it hot likelv 
that the Santos will be onlv the small amount of 6j million bags as some 
pi edict. Should it be 8 million bags it appears almost certain that 
there will be sufficient carried forward from the present crop to equalise 
the deficiency. It must be borne m mind, howexer, that the Valorisation 
Committee have stated that they will not sell anv Coftee during 1914. I 


London Coffek 

RhTrRNS 

, ' 
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^ Stock 
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’ The Home amount contains a proportion for Export. delivered b^>cart^ 

■^THe Produce Marhet^^ Review^ 
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TEA. 

Entomology. 

Zevzeka CoKFii.^i: (Red Borer; Coft'ee Borer), 

This insect is widely distributed in Ceylon as a pest of tea, and it is 
often sent to the Entomologist under the impression that it, is the shot-hole 
borer though the resemblance is slight as well between the insects as bet- 
ween their manner of work. In the respect that its attack results in the 
death of the branch attacked it is more serious than the shot-hole borer. 

Its presence is indicated by fhe withering of the leaves and by the 
castings of the caterpillar which lie on the ground. The castings are oval- 
cylindrical in shape and yellowish' or crimson in colour. 

If such a branch is cut open, a tunnel, widening out at irregular 
intervals will be found, running along its centre. These wide* portions are 
of the nature of lateral galleries that may reach almost to the outside. The 
width of the tunnel depends on the age of the caterpillar. The galleries of 
the young larvae are usually straight, and without the wider region that are 
characteristic of the galleries of older larvae. Narrow and wider galleries 
may be found in the same branch. They may be continuous or they may 
not The narrower galleries are obviously the older, and are found in the 
thinner twigs ; their entrances are small but I have never seen any so 
small as those of shot-hole borer ; they have been found as leaf scars, and 
in the angle between a twig and the main stem. In certain cases the larvae 
seem to work continuously downwards ; in other cases they seem to leave 
a tunnel in the upper part of the branch and come lower to enter at another 
point fi'om which they burrow upwards as well as dowtiwards. 

Ill several cases where a caterpillar has been present it has been in a 
tunnel that was being driven upwards. In one case a larva in its upward 
journey had entered a pruned stem ; but, evidently finding the condition of 
the wood not to its liking, it had stopped short about } inch from the cut 
surface, had retv rued on its track and gone into a living branch, where it was 
found feeding. 

The galleries may be so extensive as to girdle the stem ; they may also 
go down into the roots, 

Wiien full grown the larva cuts a circular trap door for the exit of the 
moth, «uid spins a loose silken web on the walls of the burrow and pupates. 
The pupa lies with its head towards the trapdoor, from which it is sometimes 
separated by a plug of frass. 

In the course of the galleries one often finds a tunnel leading to the out- 
side and almost closed at the inner end by a silken membrane with which 
frass is incorporated. 

Are these the holes at which the castings are ejected ? 

A variety of insects has been found in the tunnejs and in some cases, 
these have been mistaken for the real culprit. In one case an old gallery was 
tenanted by a colony of six or seven slender, blackish brown ants with larvae 
and pupae. A nymphal locuslid was using another gallery ks a retreat, and 
in still another a cockroach had: deposited fts egfg- capsule.- 

, Specimens of branches, have < been ?ent ip th^it suggest that white ants 
bad made use of the galleries of *the caterpillar to commence operations on 
^be branch. 
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The appearance of the caterpillar varies, but the*folIowin 2 ?desicription 
will enable one to recognise it 

It is that of a full-grown or nearly full-grown caterpillarlabout 1/a inch 
in length. 

The head, first and second thoracic segments and eighth, ninth and 
tenth abdominal segments are brownish. The rest pf the body is of a 
glossy pinkish or purplish colour. 

On the dorsum of the first thoracic and ninth and tenth abdominal 
segments are smooth, glossy shields. 

The prothorax is somewhat humped and its shield bears dark brown 
areas on its anterior and posterior edges. The posterior dark brown artea 
is composed of backwardly-directed processes, broad and rounded at the 
apex. These, no doubt, assist the larva to progress in its burrow. The 
most anterior row contains the largest spines and they are arranged thus 
from the middle line — two large, one smaller, two larger, many smaller. 

The ventral surface is brownish-yellow. 

There are three pairs of true legs, four pairs of abdominal prolegs and 
a pair of anal prolegs. The hooks on the abdominal prolegs are arranged 
in a circle, those on the anal prolegs in a transverse, slightly curved band. 

The body is sparsely covered with long, white setae. 

The mandibles are stout, black and toothed. 

When molested the caterpillar exudes a dark-brown fluid from its 
mouth. 

The caterpillar described above gave rise in" confinement to a pupa 
11/12 inch long. 

The larvae do not thrive well in confinement, and the smallness of this 
pupa, as com oared with the size of the larva, was probably due to shrink- 
age in the larva owing to a dearth of suitable food, as it did not pupate till 
several weeks after it had been obtained. 

This pupa is of a chestnut-brown colour and shining. 

It is of much the same diameter throughout till near the apex of the 
abdomen where it narrows rapidly. 

The anterior end is of a very dark brown colour, is sculptured and pro- 
vided with a short snout. 

The abdomen is provided with 12 or 13 transverse bands of backwardly- 
directed spines. These bands stop short a little distance below the level of 
the siracles, but on the ventral surface there are on each segment two 
groups of three spines each besides two isolated spines. Ventrad of the 
anus there are several distinct spinous tubercles. , . 

These spines provide the mechanism by which the pupa crawls to the 
exit hole just prior to the issuing of .the moth. The abdominal tegioTri is 
very soft and easily injured, - . . 

I 

The imago of Zeiizera cofifese may be recognised from ^.the following 
description which is adapted froni Hampson ; — 

^ Male — Expanse 40mm. ; each of thoracic segments with a pair of sifiall 
black spots. Abdomen black, clothed with white hairs. Fore- wing with 
small black spots. Hind- wing with a few black spots. 
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Female — Expanse 46iTim. Spots on fore- wing fewer but more pro* 
minent and tinged with metallic biue. 

The moth flies by night, 


Hampson gives its distributions as Nago Hills, Rangoon, Nilgiris, Ceylon 
^ud Borneo. 

,.He, refers, in e,rror, to its larva as the “ White Borer.” “ White Borer” 
is the larva 9 £ a Cerambycid, Xylotrechus quadripes, Chevr, 


‘ It is difficult to form a reliable estimate of the damage • done bv “ Red 
Borer” in tea. One correspondent retnarks, It is causing considerable 
loss in the nurseries.” Another is more definite and estimates that 15 per 
<ieflt. of the trees in one field are attacked. 

, It has been found feeding on the following plants in Ceylon. — Tea, 
■ Coffee, loquat, cotton, avocado pear, china apple ” orange, grevillea, teak, 
Cassia auriculata, cinnamon, Erythroxylon- S. P. , 


In' India it is recorded from tea, coffee, sandal and cotton. 

, • ControL — It will be observed that it is a very general feeder and, 
'therefore, difficult to deal with. 

It should be destroyed wherever, and in whatever stage, found. 

Affected branches should be cut down till untunrielled wood is reached 
and the larva or pupa in the tunnel killed. 


Sometimes, as when the tuunel goes below the ground or into the body 
of the bush,’ this is not possible. 

In such cases the pruning should be carried as low down as possible, 
and the tenant of the gallery killed by prodding with a sharp wire or by 
puttiog into the gallery a piece of cotton wool saturated with Carbon 
4>isu[lphide and closing the hole.— A. RvTiiunroKD.—Thc Tropical Agri* 
culttirist. 


COFFKE, 

Some time since it was reported that Colombia expected a record crop 
of coffee this year. Partly owing to the inaccessibility of some of the 
plantations and partly to the difference in altitude, it often appears as it 
that country had three crops in a year, as there are three periods when new 
-crops arrive. In October— November much of the good quality, grown on 
some of the best estates is received, and the first shipments are just coming 
forward. The auctions, therefore, have been rather better supplied, and 
'the trade being generally ready buyers, most of the catalogues have been 
cleared atiull or almost top prices. Whether the advance which was estab- 
lished in this growth six weeks ago can be maintained is questionable, if 
supplies come forward in any large quantity. Of other growths East 
Africa is sending an increased quantity, but nothing compared with what 
is promised during the next few years when the new plantations come into 
bearing . The numerous districts where coffee is grown are sometimes 
•rathec confusing, one broker having recently had four descriptions in a small 
catalogue of under 400 bags, which might all have been classified as East 
^African. The offering?? of Costa Rica are still confined to second-hand 
parcels, but picking is reported to have commenced in August, so that new 
.crop may arrive now at any time. The terminal market has remained 
aiieady, reports as to the next crop having been much the same as last week. 
^Thc Produce Markets' Review. 
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RUBBSB. 

Review of tha Year. 

Raw Materials- 

" ' I • 

Fall in Picce. 

Undoubtedly the greatest event of the year has been in connection with 
the fall in the price of all grades of rubber. This has been patticulatrly, the 
case with the plantation product, which started practically paralled with 
fine hard Para at 4s, 6i^f. in January, and fell to very near 2s..in!the latter 
part of the year. This fall in price, however, has not been unaccompanied 
by good results. There has never at any time of the year been any accunc.u- 
lation of stocks of plantation rubber. The quantity which has been sent 
forth has been on a very large scale, but so far warehousing of planUtion 
rubber has presented no ditficiilties owing to the immediate distribution, 
after sale, which has been effected in connection with almost ever^ 
shipment. 

The rapid manner which plantation rubber has been distributed 
points to the fact that at least a very large ninuber of manufacturing con- 
cerns throughout the whole world have seen the advantages of using 
plantation rubber. Plantation rubber during the year under review his 
taken a hold in the making of manufactured articles which very few 
anticipated. As years go on and manufacturers find the best method of 
dealing with the plantation product, we anticipate that it will becomp-fhe 
predominant type in the market. If the fall in the price of plantation 
rubber has done nothing beyond leading to an increased use of that product, 
we think there has been one very substantial benefit accruing therefrom. 

But as is well known, it was not the only good effect. The price 
received for plantation rubber in the latter part of the year was such as to 
show a loss to many growers. Under such circumstances, those comp^pii^s 
which were in a sound position have been able to effect economics, in the 
costs of production on the estate and in Europe ; there should be a reduc- 
tion in many cases of from 25 to 50 per cent, in the costs of production a 
year hence. That can hardly be said to have been achieved with wild 
rubbers. Wild rubber, especially those from Africa, can only bo. produced 
at a profit by entire abolition of many of the export taxes, and the actual 
granting of subsidies to those who are collecting rubber. The .fall Ja ^the 
present level has therefore brought to a test the question of economies in, all 
rubber collecting centres, and to our way of thinking there can be only one 
result ; that is the supremacy of the plantation product. 

Price of Fine Hard and Plantation. ‘ 

Again we have seen a very erratic relationship exhibited between the 
prices of first grade plantation and fine hard Para. Up to the end of .April 
the two premier types practically ran with each other as far as price wAs 
concerned. It was only in the month of May that the big break occqr,red, 
fine bird being sold at about 3s. lOrf. as against 3i, 4^. for first 
plantation rubber. Since that time thtre has been a dispariiyi of from 9d, 
to o*^er Is, per 16, in favour of fine hard. This difference . can be 
attributed to various caiL-»es. In the first case all dealers and tnannfactu^rers 
realise that fine hard Para, a product on which they have been very largely ^ 
dependent in years gone by, is not going to arrive in increasing quantities. 
On the other hand, the plantation product is one which is going to show^a 
very large annual increase for many years to come. In view of these f.acts 
it is easy to see how the financing of fine hard Para uiay' be - accompanied 
by less risk than the financing of the plantation product, 
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In the second place, fine hard Pari in virtue* of its chemical and 
physical properties, is used in preference to all other grades by quite a large 
number of the most eminent manufacturing firms. We believe that fine 
hard Pari will always hold its own as far as characteristics are concerned ; 
in the long run the fight will be between fine hard Para, or fine Brazilian 
grades, and plantation rubber only. Fine hard Para is absolutely essential 
foV many manufactures to-day, but we have good reason to believe that if 
the plantation product can be offered in definite standard grades, and manu- 
facturers can be taught to take advantages of its good properties, that the 
premier position in point of utility of fine hard will be lost. 

Smoked Sheet anm) Crepe. 

During the year there has been no new type of rubber brought forward ; 
mjp^ods of preparation have, in fact, been very much the same excepting 
in so far that there has been the introduction of more “ Universal*’ washing 
machines for the treatment of bark and scrap grades. At the present time 
sheet and crepe are the two main types, though it must of course be 
admitted that Ceylon biscuit still exists, and that block rubber is still *being 
prepared on one or two well-known estates. 

The price paid for smoked sheet has -practically throughout the year 
been higher than that for best quality crepe, though at certain times of the 
year the price paid for special blanket or special pale crepe has been very 
near to that for smoked sheet. Sheet rubber, smoked and properly ribbed, 
has been, the type asked for. We believe that smoked sheet will prove, in 
most respects, superior to other forms, but we are aware of the fact that 
crepe, of the pale or clear amber type, has certain uses to which smoked 
sheet could never be put. In fact the introduction of pale clear crepe from 
plantations has led to the use of rubber for purposes which in the past there 
was no demand. If pale or clear amber crepe were done away with certain 
market nqveltles would no longer enjoy the demand which they have experi- 
enced during the past year. The quantity of rubber used for this purpose 
is large, and we therefore hope that crepe will not pass' out of existence. 

Furthermore, the premium paid per smoked rubber sheet, despite the 
efforts made by certain Committees; will not be maintained. Smoked sheet 
has been very largely sold forward, and is now being prepared in very large 
quantities on Eastern plantations. In a very short time there will be more 
smoked sheet than has been called for, and we shall not be at all surprised 
if a premium for crepe is established. Intrinsically, however, we must point 
out that smoked sheet in virtue of the facts that it has a ribbed surface 
which prevents moulds, that it is smoked and its decomposition thereby 
prevented, and that it is prepared without being subjected to the tearing, as 
in .the preparation of crepe, must be fundamentally the superior-type. 

Africans. 

Moderate supplies of Africans h^ve come forward during the year, the 
arrivals in London and Liverpool amounting to about 3, 000 tops. West 
African grades have been largely held by importers for higher prices, but 
arrivals from East Africa have sold at current values ; the better qualities 
have been in fair request, good red bail and spools always finding a good 
detnabd. Lanui ball has been in fair supply, and good pinky sold readily. 
White Mombasa ball was slow of sale. Supplies of Abyssinian were small 
during the early part of the year, but latterly larger quantities haye come 
forward ; though in good demand stocks are being held for higher prices. 
The quality of this rubber has varied, and recent shipments contained a 
larg(&* proportion of spongy lump. Madagascar grades have been in fair 
re(|tiest ; srtialler quantities than usual were imported into this country. 
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Lately good pinky has been well enquired for at comparatively high prices ; 
low grades, however, were difficult to sell. 

Plantation rubber from East Africa (most Ceara) arrived at fifst in 
larger quantities, but afterwards fell off in amount. The quality haS shown 
improvement. Brown crepe sold well. Nyasaland has sent more plantation 
rubber (Ceara), some of very good quality. 

The arrivals at Antwerp from the Belgian Congo during 1913 amounted 
to about 2,886 metric tons, against 3,229 metric tons in 1912. The amount 
would probably have been larger but for the fact that various companies— 
the Kasai in particular— held back shipments in anticipation of the abolition 
of export duties. 


The following table exhibits the value of Congo sorts in francs per kilo, 
at end December, 1912, and end December, 1913 : - 



Dec. 31, 1913. 

Dec. 31, 1912. 

Kasai Red I 

5*25 

11-30 

„ „ (Loanda II) 

40 

9 25 

„ block 

.. 5‘25 

11 30 

White sorts (Equator, Ikelemba, Lopori, 
etc.) ... » 

5’5 

11*30 .. 

Upper Congo Ordinary 

5*25 

1130 

Aruwimi; Uele ... 

5’25 

11*30 

Congo Wamba Red “ grass” (rubber) . 

3*50 

7*90 


Various. 

About 450 tons of Mangabeira came forward from Mattogrosso, against, 
perhaps, 500 tons last year. Mattogrosso virgin was in good request, but 
negrohead was slow. Colombian, West Indian, and Central American 
rubbers were in small supply. Malaysian met a steady sale, and was in 
fair supply. Quality has been good, and America and the Continent have 
taken large quantities, while it is stated that more has been used by manu- 
facturers in this country— r/ie India-Rubber Journal, 

The Slope of the Tapping Cut. 

In a recent bulletin on Hevea tapping, Dr. A. W. K. de Jong has, 
among other things, dealt with a point which is often overlooked. , Tt lis that 
the amount of bark removed per annum, or the number of cuts to the inch 
depends upon the angle which the tapping cut makes with the vertical 
channel. 

Suppose, for example, that the tapper is using a knife which can be 
adjusted so as to remove a definite breadth of cortex at each cut, and that 
it is desired to put on twenty cuts to the inch. The first impulse, would 
doubtless be to adjust the knife sc that it should cut off /^ ^trip one- 
twentieth of an inch wide. But that yould not give twertty dutsfto the l^ch 
reckoned vertidally. The thickness of the strip removed ia Measured' per- 
pendicularly to the tapping cut, and hence twenty cuts to the infcb, with the 
knife adjusted as stated, would remove one inch perpendicdlai to the Cut. 
NVhat that amounts to, reckoned vertically, depends on the anglb of the cpt. 
Only if the cut were horizontal would the removal of strips, each one- 
twentieth of an inch wide, give twenty cuts to the inch rc^cUotiyed’ albtig the 
vertical channel, . ? ‘ ‘ 

Now in marking oujt the trees, the distances are measured along the 
vertical channel, Therefore, if any one calculates that by ^ removing a strip 
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onc-twentieth of an inch broad per tapping, and placing the cuts 1 foot apart 
along the channel, he will be able to tap for 240 days, he will find himself 
sorely disappointed. It is readily seen that the parallel-sided strip removed 
in tapping is cut obliquely by the vertical channel, and hence the length 
which is removed vertically is always greater than the thickness of the strip. 
If the angle of the tapping cut were 30® , then twenty cuts to the inch, 
removing a strip one-twentieth of an inch thick each time, would remove two 
inches reckoned vertically. 

That this point is frecjuently overlooked is evident from a recent com- 
pilation which includes elaborate tables giving the amount of bark removed 
per annum in daily or alternate day tapping, for strips of given thickness, 
regardless of the fact that in actual practice the thickness of the strip is 
measured perpendicular to the cut, while the amount of cortex removed is 
measured along the vertical channel. 

This fact w-as recognised in “ Bowman and Northway’s marker ” which 
consisted of a tin isosceles right-angled triangle, with its hypotenuse 2 feet 
in length and each of the other si(les 17 inches. Distances of 17 inches, 
measured along thp vertical channel, give cuts one foot apart measured 
perpendicular to tlie cut, if the angle is 45Q. 

Dr. de Jong has carried out an experiment which shows completely the 
relation between the amount of bark removed and the angle of the cut. 
Three groups, of ten trees 'each, were tapped by the same tapper for the 
same period. In the first group the tapping angle was 36® , in the second 
42°, and in the third 56^. 1'he vertical strips of cortex removed in the 
same number of tappings measures 302,288 ard 270 centimetres respectively. 
These are in the ratios of 1 : 0 05 : 0‘89, while the ratios which should 
theoretically have been obtained are 1:09:07. In general terms, the 
steeper the cut, the greater the amount of cortex removed, reckoned 
vertically. 

It may be suggested that this fact may account for the differences of 
opinion regarding the number of cuts it is possible to make to the inch. 
Some authorities state that twenty-four should be obtained, while others 
regard eighteen as good. The difference might be accounted for, if it were 
the practice to reckon the cuts across the tapping surface in the one country, 
and along the vertical channel in the other. For, with an angle of 45®, 
twenty-four cuts to the inch reckoned perpendicularly to the cut, is seventeen 
cuts to the inch reckoned along the vertical channel. — T. Fetch. — Vhe 
Tropical Agriculturist, 


Nic.\ragua. 

Coffee Exports in 1912 . — The Acting British Consul-General at 
Manaijua reports that, according to official statistics, the total exports of 
coffee from the Pacific ports of Njcaragua in 1912 amounted to 6,162,711 
kilogs., valued at about 1,773,000 United States dols, (about ;f364,000). Of 
this amount 338,901 kilogs, went to the United States 2,270,034 kilogs, to 
Germany, 856,483 kilogs. to the United Kingdom, and 2,119,543 kilogs. to 
France. 

The 1913 crop is stated to be of very poor quality owing to lack of rain 
lotbe months of May to November, 1912 . — The Board of Trade •Journal. 

Kilog. 2*2046 lbs. 
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SOIL 

NitPogenouB Fertiliserst 

In Bulletin No. 37 of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Mr. J. W. Turrentine deals with the subject of Nitrogenous Fertilisers 
obtainable in the States, The following extracts are made from this inter- 
esting Bulletin ; - 

“ Present agricultural practice requires that nitrogenous matter be 
supplied to the soil supporting crop growth. At one time it was the belief 
that all the nitrogen found in the substance of the plant had its origin in 
that added to the soil as a fertiliser. Now, however, it is definitely known 
that this is by no means true in the case of certain types of plants and that 
the uncombined nitrogen of the atmospheie is made available for plant 
metabolism through the instrumentality of lower organisms inhabiting the 
soil. The marked accumulation of nitrates in certain soils of Colorado h^as 
been explained on the basis of the bacterial fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 
Nitrogen combined as nitrate of soda occurs naturally in the arid plateau 
region of Chile. It also occurs in certain of the rainless portions of the 
United States, In this country, how'cvcr, it occurs as so small a proportion 
of its carrier that its extraction therefrom under present conditions is com- 
mercially impracticable. Aside from this occurrence, combined nitrogen is 
found in nature only In the complex compounds constituting the organisms 
of plants and animals or arising from the decomposition of these. In small 
amounts it is found in the soil in the form of certain organic compounds, 
some of which are tonic in their action on growing plants, and some bene- 
ficial. 

“The nitrogenous compounds comprising animal and vegetable tissues 
constitute the principal fgods for man and. animals. In general it is true, 
therefore, that only iu those instances where their occurrence is such as to 
preclude their ready marketing or where portions of them for one reason 
or another are unfit for food, are they available for fertiliser purposes. 
There is one striking exception to this generalisation. In the destructive 
distillation of coal for the preparation of gas and coke the nitrogen present 
in the coal is evolved, in part at least, as ammonia. This is easily re- 
coverable and in the form of ammonium salts constitutes an important 
source of nitrogen for fertili;jer purposes. 

“ The agronomic necessity which compels the use of nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers and the scarcity of nitrogenous coinjmunds available for fertilizer 
purposes together make the nitrogen carriers of extremely great import- 
ance.” 

Sodium Nitrate^ 

“ Sodium nitrate occurs naturally as an impregnation of earthy and 
saline material, known as caliche, on certain of the arid uplands of Chile. 
The names of Chile nitre, and Chile saltpetre have been given to this pro- 
duct because of its occurrence,” 

The composition of this caliche is as follows : — 


Sodium nitrate 


' 60*97 

Sodium iodate •... 


... 0*73 

Sodium chloride 


... 16*85 

Sodium sulphate 


... 4*56 

Calcium sulphate 


... 1*33 

Magnesium sulphate 


5*88 

Insoluble matter ^ ... 

••• 

... 4*06 

Water ... * ... 

... 

... 5*64 

■ 10000 
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The Sodium Nitrate is washed oht of this and crystallised and refined 
to a tibre oriels pure state. Iri its pure state it is a colourless, crystalline 
substance containing 16*47% of Nitrogen ; the commercial nitrate usually 
contains 15*5% of Nitrogen* 

“In past years the amount of nitrate of soda was so much in excess 
oi that of any other nitrogenous ingredient of artificial fertilizers that the 
world, has been regarded as being dependent on nitrates for its supply of 
these. The more intensive agriculture of recent years has emphasized the 
demand for nitrates. Their use has increased at such a rate that the beds 
have been threatened with exhaustion. However, the demand for nitrogen 
carriers has served not only to increase the output of natural nitrates, but 
likewise has stimulated the manufacture of other nitrogenous substances 
suitable for fertiliser manufacture, so that the world’s dependence on Chile 
is yearly growing less. In fact, during the year 1912 there was a marked 
lading off in the nitrate trade, there being an enormous substitution of other 
nitrogen carriers for nitrates. This falling off is said by the producers to be 
due in large measure to high freight rates and to labour difficulties at the 
deposits. 

“ During the last few years the Chilean beds of nitrates have been 
surveyed and figures have been obtained which make possible a fairly close 
estimate of the amount of nitrate remaining there. This is in itself immense, 
but at the recent rate of increase of consumption the supply is destined to 
exhaustion in a few generations. Since the report of these estimates, how- 
ever, it is claimed that there have been certain improvements in the methods 
of extraction which admit of a more perfect recovery of the nitrates.” 

Calcium Nitrate. 

“ The rbcent rapid development in the manufacture of nitric acid by the 
electrothermal fixation of atmospheric nitrogen has made artificial nitrates 
commercially important,” 

“ Three well-known processes are einplo^^ed in the direct oxidation of 
nitrogen to oxide — the Birkland-Eyde, the Schonherr, and the Pauling— the 
processes differing chiefly in the design of the electric furnace and plant 
installation rather than in the chemical reactions involved. 


‘ It is claimed that the Birkland-Eyde process of manufacture yields 
500 to 550 kilograms of nitric acid or. 850 to 940 kilograms of calcium 
nitrate for every kilowatt-year of electrical energy expended. The Norweign 
hydro-ekctric nitrogen companies now are utilizing about 200,000 horse- 
power in the manufacture of nitrates and nitrites.” 

“ The composition of commercial calcium nitrate manufactured by the 
Birkeland-Eyde process is as follows 


Calcium oxide 

Nitrogen 

Water 

Carbon dioxide 
Magnesium oxide ... 
Aluminium oxide ... 

Isoluble matter 

Nltroliifii 


25*83 

12’47 

23*83 

0*52 

0*41 

0*71 

0’31 


^ Calcium cyanamide is perhaps the most nitrogenous material mani^* 
(pictured for fertilizer purposes. It is prepared from calcium carbide and free 
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^litrogen, the latter being prepared from the atmosphere by the removaj of 
Oxygen. The reaction between the two substances may be represented by 
the following equation 

CaC .2 + N., CaCN,H-C 


Calcium carbide (^alcirim cyanamide 

“ The product is a grey powder. In addition to nitrogen it contains a 
high percentage of calcium and some finely divided carbon. In the soil it 
reacts with water to produce urea and lime, the former being acted upon 
further to form ammonia.” 

The composition of commercial calcium cyanamide ^Nitrolim) is as 
follows : — 


Calcium cyanamide ... 

45 

Calcium carbonate ... 

4 

Calcium hydroxide ... 

27 

Calcium sulphate 

1 

Carbon (free) 

14 

Iron and Aluminium oxides 

... 2 

Silica 

2 

Combined water 

4 

Free moisture 

1 


Tankage and Dried Blood. 

“Tankage is a product from the abattoirs, consisting of iFie waste 
materials, such as bones, horns, hoofs, hair, the trimmings of hides, and 
some blood. After treatment for the recovery of glue the mass is dried and 
ground and then sold for fertilizer purposes. As the proportions in which 
these ingredients enter vary, the composition of tankage varies widely. Us 
nitrogen content is said to vary between the values of ^5 and 8 per cent., and 
its phosphoric acid content between the values of 5 and 1 J per cent. Some, 
of the nitrogen of tankage is regarded as unavailable, by which is meant 
that it is present as a part of nitrogenous matter which is more resistant to 
the agencies of decay and therefor;i is only slowly available.” 

” Dried Blood is perhaps the richest in nitrogen of all the organic 
materials used in the fertilizer industry. Unadulterated blood when quite 
dry contaihs 14 per cent, of nitrogen, but as obtained on tto'qnarket its 
content of that element varies from 9 to 13 per cent.” 

R. D. A. 


Tea. • r 

The export of tea declined somewhat during 1912, only 24,023,306 lbs., 
valued at ;£‘689,660, leaving the island compared with 26,044,743 lbs., valued 
at ;f730,270, during the previous year. The decrease was entirely in Oolongs 
which receded some 117,000 ; Pouebongs advanced about /77,000. The 
decline in the former was natural when the special circumstances of the 
1911 export are considered; this was stimulated by the stoppage of competi* 
tion from Chinese tea in the United States market owing to the coloured tea 
difficulty, and the resumption of competition from China in 1912 naturally 
affected Formc^sah" tea exports adversely . — Diplomatic and Consular 
Rcp0rtSi ^apatu 
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■ow to tmko Samples and send Specimens for Examination* 

I 1 ^ if " - ^ ’ 

I To obtm a Mr sainfipld of the soil in % field for analysis, as 

nearly ap ^siw ^al 42 uanUties of soi»t talcea from noi less than, 
Aur different parts of it. At the places chosen for taking samples the surface 
is liehtlv scraned. to remove^ leaves, muloh.^ &c.. vertical hole 18 inches 


ii lightly scraped, to remove^ leaves, ipcul^/ jtc., vertical hole 18 inches 
8 {[uare is then dug to a depth of’2 ifeet, like a port hole. With a sharp spade 
a slice of soil to a depth of one foot is cut ofi one side of the hole and placed 
0 n a clean bag. Big stone^ and big ioots $houi'd be removed, but not small 
stones, the size pjL,a^a» or fine roots. ‘ 

,) The proc<$^^ ^KiSpeated at the other places selected, and all the samples 
ate thoxi ihefdii^ly mixed, big lumps being broken up. After well mixing 
about 10 lbs is placed in a clean canvas bag, which is securely tied up. Such 
samples should be forwarded in a clean wooden box. 

^ It is important that bags and boxes should be clean. 

Care must be taken about the labels. Each sample should be labelled 
and a duplicate label put inside the bag. Full information should be sent 
apout each sample, stating elevation, rainfall, depth of soil, nature of sub 
soil, surrounding rocks and country , whether and is on a level or slope near 
a^ river, &c , and the history of the previous manurial treatment of the soil. 

^ The«s$fl]t$ j^Wapply to taking samples of a siib-soii 

Plant Diseases. 

j These should be packed so that, if possible, they will arrive in the same 
condition in which they were collected, and they inust not be evternalhj wet 
when they are put up. In some oases the specimens may be dried between 
sheets of blotting paper under light pressure before they are packed. 

Specimens which decay rapidly may be sent in a solution of Formalin, 
Tpart in 20 of water. 

Insects. 

1 If live insects sent, some of their food plant, which should be drg, 
should be enclosed^with them, and also a little crushed paper- Insects found 
iit soil, wood, <^./^ould be sent in these mater i ah. 

Tin boxes li^bald be used for packing, and holes should not be bored in 
them, or if thejj^ are, only one or two and these quite small. 

, Insects sh^i^ usually be sent dead. They may be killed in a cyanide 
bottle, or enclo^a under a tumbler with a small piece of blotting paper 
soaked in benzetid. % They should be quite dry when packed, and are best 
biiried in dry sawdgiat with a little powdered naphthaline. 

Small insects should be packed with finely shredded paper. Cotton 
vool should never he used. 

Butterflies and moths should be enclosed in papers folded into triangular- 
shaped packets which are packed in a box with crushed paper to prevent 
shaking. 

Scale insects should bo packed rfri/, each specimen attached to its 

fopd plant aiiAptyv wrapped in soft tissue paper, ' • 

, r\ General. 

, Jbi alLcaaos more than one • specimen of each kind should be sent, if 
possible ^ or 5, , . ' * t 

^ Every sjgfcimek should be cleagrl^labelled so that there can be no possible 
ndstake.' ^hilaljJ$ should bgjPit a nt^mber referring a desev^tton in the 
c(j[vermg4^tA. / 

I must be recorded^ 

I ^Ils^^cf&J^ shoulA'be sent to* 

i The Shcbetary« 


The Shcretary,^ ^ ^ 

4 Iximd’iPlantere^^ AsBoeiation ofik^'thern India, 

BANGALORE, 
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(Incouporatkd.) 

C .intents. 

The Scientific Ofiiccr has returned from tour but only remains a few 
days at Head (Jnarters before j^'oing to Coorg, He contributes an article 
of general interest. 

The Pfoceedinga of the Central Travancore Planters’ Association are 
published. Mr, Richardson’s speech on labour in support of the Labour 
Department is well worth reading as it emphasizes the report of the E.Kecutive 
Labour Committee, and warns those distnets that are well supplied with 
labour at the present, that this blissful state of matters from past experience 
is not likely to continue. We congratulate the Central Travancore Planters* 
Association on being the pioneers in Motor Traction and only wish that 
Government would take the nutter up in a business like way, thu.s standar- 
dizing motor lorries throughout India. Hut this is too much to expect from 
our paternal though inert (rovernment, who will take the matter up when 
too late Ip benefit the public service. 

The Anainilai Planters’ Association Proceedings are also published. 
They are .short. The para on the Labour Commission should be read and 
the complimentary resolution passed to Messrs. Finlay Co. on their public 
spirited action is well merited. We regret >that the International Rubber 
Exhibition has not been generally supported. 

Two letters on Tea are printed and wc trust that .Mr. Beaver will reply 
and supply the information asked for. 

Mr. Martin kindly sends a corrected reix)rt of the remarks he made at 
the meeting of the Nilgiri Planter’s Association and wc would draw atten- 
tiou to the remark that if tlie Labour Department' is established, active 
help will be accorded to thoie who recruit coolies through the Deparimcnt. 

We have received with thanks a blotting pad from the Agent of Nobel’s 
Explosive^ wHldh is a great adjunct to the writing table. It also contains a 
diary perforated for tearing out and a Calendar tor 1914, 

We also |;iave to thank. Mpssrs. Pcirco Leslie cS: Co., for a useful blotting 
case which coutaiiis a Calendar. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S. I. 

The International Congress of Tropical Agriculture. — The third 
International Congress of Tropical Agricnituro is^ to be held in London 
during the last weMv of Jniie.^ The memdWs of -the organising Committee 
of the Hritish section, whose headquarters are at the Imperial Institnte, 
have arranged for a series of meetings to he held there, and invitatioiis to 
participate in the proceedings are being extented to all countries whiolii^tgfcre , 
interested in Tropical Agricnltiire and I'orestry PaptM’s and discussions 
will be devoted «it the morning and afternoon sessions to subjects of general 
importance and of special interest. Air ong the topics which are suggested 
for treatment by contributors are technical education and research iu 
tropical agriculture ; labour organisation and supply in tropical countries; 
scientilic problems of rubber production ; methods of developing cotton 
cultivation ill new countries; problems of fibre production; agricultural 
credit banks: agriculture in arid regions; and problems of tropical hygiene 
and preventive medicines. Special attention will be given to methods and 
proposals for promoting the cultivation and production of rubber, cotton, 
and fibres, cereals, and other food-stuffs, tobacco, tea, coconuts, and other 
figricultural and forest products. A volume of printed papers and dis- 
cussions is to be printed and presented to all members of the Congress 
which will be under the Presidency of Prof. Wyndham Dnnstan of the 
Imperial Iiivslitute, 

During the period of the Congress facilities will be afforded to members 
to vi-'it the International Cotton, I'ibres, and other Fropical Agricultural 
Products Exhibition, and also the Rubber and Allied Industries Exhibition 
which have been arranged to be held at the same time at the Royal 
Agricnltnral Hall. In addition to trophies and medals for cotton and 
rubber exhibits exceptional inducements are held out for the exhibition of 
almost every prominent variety of tropical product, inculding sisal hemp, 
and coftee, and of agricultural machinery applie I to their cultivation and 
preparation for market. Inquiries on matters connected with the two 
exhibitions should be directed to Mr. A. Staines Maunders, 75 Chancery 
Lane, London, W. C. 

As the Planting Expert will be at home on leave while this Congress is 
being held, he has been asked by the Council of the United Planters’ 
Association of Southern India to attend it on their behalf. 

Hatuboo Nursery Baskets. — In reply to my enquiry on this subject 
in the issue of 17th January, a planter intthe Shevaroys kindly informs me 
that a friend of his sprays his planting and crop baskets with liquid fuel and 
finds that this not only doubles their life, but that white ants will not touch 
them after the treatment. Another correspondent who says he has used 
baskets and basket plants for quite thirty years, kindly sends me the follow*- 
ing note on the whole subject. 

I find the best plan i§ to put the baskets on about Eve inches of river 
sand, dnd (hen if the baskets do get spoiled, . the plants can- he removed with ' 
a well defined ball. I recommend sprinkling a liftle.Aplerite on the top of f 
the sand ; this prevents all kinds of insect pests. On no account should dry 
earth be used to fill the baskets; it shtoaild be damp but not too wet; If the 
baskets are filled with dry soil it will harden on. being watered and tom into 
a sort of brick. If the soil is heavy, it is a good thing to mix a little^' sand 
with it before putting it into the baskets ; burnt earth is also ei^cellent 
thing," 
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The HCifti /0r d to'^i 

Fungi which attack Tea appearing in the Quarterly Journal of the Scien- 
tific Department of the Indian Tea Association/'^Mr.' TdhJ^fltfll Asso- ^ 
ciatidn’s Mycologist sriys that, ‘'oil an average at least ten lbs, of.tjp^ 
per aorc over the whole of ihf tea districts of N'^fth I'-ast India are / 
loit every vear as the result of chronic fungus disease alone. The 
term chronic is applied to those diseases which individually raiely do 
sulVicient damage to render their pi es(Mice noiiceable but which are to be 
found on tuost' gardens at all times of the year. In addition to chronic 
diseases there are others which maybe referred to as epidemic diseases. 
Ill the latter class those fungi such as Blister Blight, erratic in the r 
appearance, but which cause very extensive damage, are included# 
The monetary loss incurred cannot be accurately estimated as so tiiahy 
things have to be considered; but over the whole of the districts of North 
JCast India it would exceed two hundred thousand pounds sterling per 
annum. It is obvious th it some systeimltlc eiT irl should be mads to reduce 
this large sum.*’ 

“ Before devising an economic treatment for any particular fungus 
disease it is advisable to find out by scientific investigation as much as possi- 
ble about its manner of life, and by so doing ascertain the point in its 
life history at which it is most vulnerable and' when it is most 
probable that combative measures will be successful, A consideration of 
those disea'^es fro’u the scientific point ot vievv is therefore necessary in 
order to fully understand the various practical ircatmeiits suggested.” 

This work can only be carried out by a specially trained Mycologist with 
a laboratory and small experiment station at his eommand, and the 
need f')r such a man and station in the Scientific Department of the 
r. 1\ A. S. I. is an urgent one. Mr. 'rnnstaH’s reinarks about the damage 
done by fungxiid disea -es to Tea apply ecjualiy well to' Rubber and Coffee. 
A number of fungi more or less affect Rubber trees, and the .abnormal leaf 
fall complained about recently is probably due to the effjct.s of a fungus. In 
Coffee Black Rot, which is a fungoid disease of t.ie leaf, alone reduces the 
crop on some areas by twenty five per cent. 

77ie Planting Expert, — Mr. R. D. Anstead returned from a short visit . 
to the Shevaroy Hills on 12th February. While in the Shevaroy Hills he 
visited a number of estates in the Nagalur District and attended a special 
m(*eting of the Shevaroy Blanters’ Asiociation held in the Victoria Rooms 
at \'crcaud on 10th February. The meeting was denoted to an informal 
disem.ssion upon matters of local agricultural interest and was well attended. 
The future of the Scientific Department was also briefly considered. 

Mr. An. stead leaves Bangalore again on Sunday, 15th February, to make 
a tour of Coorg. He will be accompanied by Dr. Coleman, who at the 
recjiiesl of the Coorg Planters* Ass )ciation has been given permission by the 
.M\. sore Durbar to make a tour of inspection in Coorg with Mr, Anstead. 
Dr. Coleman is especially interested in the Lant.na eradication' work' which' 
i:s being carried out in Coorg, and in the outbreak of Green Bug' on the 
Coffcio, but the opportunity will be taken to inspect all the planting indiistrus* 
of the district and the various interesting experiments which acre being 
conducted with Tea and Rubber, Mr. Anstead will probably 'be ‘back it 
heaciquartert? on or about 8th March, but letters will be f^otward^d to him 
as ojoportunity occurs as usual, . 


U. D. A, 
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Xai^PRlCT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Travanoore Planten’ Assooiation 

The Annual Gincml Meeting of this Association was held at 
P<mfihur^P Bnngalow on Saturday, 31st January, 1914, at 70 a.m, 

PREgENTt — Messrs. F. Bissett (Chairman), T. C. Forbes (Vice-Chairman), 
J. A. Richardson, W. H. G, Leahy, J. S. Wilkie, P'. Winter- 
botham, J. H. Ellis, H. C. Hracher, R. D. Scoble Hodgins, 
A. R. St. George, K. P. Roissier (Honorary Secretary) and W. 
E, Forbes (visitor.) 

The Notice calling the Meeting was read. 

The Proceedings of the last Meeting were confirmed. 

Honorary Seevetartfs Report: — Mr. Chairman cS: Cjcntlemen. — During 
this year under review vve have held 4 Committee Meetings and 4 General 
Meetings. 

Labour and Labour Rules,— The. same rules as existed last year 
have been carried on. The proposed Labour Commission has occupied our 
minds ever since the last U. P. A. S. I. Meeting and it is to be hoped that 
this Cotn mission will get the necessary support. The acreage support 
promised by this District up to date is 4,594 acres. 

Labotir Rates . — The rates were revised early in the year and wc'rc 
pas.sed at the last January Meeting. 

Roads . — There is little for me to say on this subject but I feel sure 
that we are all eagerly awaiting the Annual Meeting of the Road Committee 
when we shall hear the result of the past year’s work and also know what is 
to be done as regfirds improvements for the future. With reference to the 
Peermade-Mundakayam Ghat Road Government some time ago proinised 
us Water Troughs on this Ghaut. Wc are now once more into our dry weather 
and as far as 1 am aware there has been no start made yet to provide these 
troughs. The Kottayani-Kumili Road is being put in good order. 

Membership . — The Association consists of 15 members representing a 
declared acreage of 583873 acres. 

Crop , — The crop for the year 1913 was 2,920,218 lbs. 


ACCOUNTS. 


Receipts — 

Rs. 

A. 

V. 

By balance from last year 

... 230 

8 

3 

By subscriptions for 1913 

... 1,370 

1 

11 

By Bank Interest ... 

20 

9 

.0 


Rs... 1,027 

3 

2 

Expcndiiiirc — 




To expenditure for 1913 

... 1,303 

11 

0 

To balance brought forward 

... 323 

7 

8 


Rs... 1,627 

3 

2 


fy Mr. Wilkie kindly conseuted to audit the accounts and lay detailed 
accQuntb on the tabic, 
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In conclusion 1 wish to thank the Chairman and Committee for their 
support during the past ye?r. 

I now beg to tender iny resignation. 

Pinnncc , — The accounts for the past year having been circulated the 
Hon, Secretary s.iid that he estimated that it would be necessary to call up 
subscriptions for 1914 at the same rate as last year namely 34 annas per 
acre. 

Mr. Richardson proposed; That subscriptions for the year 1914 be at 
the rate of 3 J annas per acre.’* Seconded by Mr. Leahy. Carried. 

Correspondence.— U. P. S. I. Circulars Nos. 21/13 of 17th 
November 13; 23/13 27th November, 1913‘; 247 1 3 of 4th December; 25/13 
of T2th December and a Circular letter of 21st January, 1914, 

Read letter from Mr. St. George dated 2nd January re. rates. Read 
correspondence from the Resident of Travancore and Cochin and from the 
Hon’ble Mr. Barber relating to the recent judgment made by the Ses.siona 
Judge at Kottayam. Read telegrams and letters from the Secretary, U. P, 
A. S. I. relating to the Labour Commission, Read letter No. 4116’6‘358 of 
15th November from the Exci.se Commissioner. Read letter No. C. 13848 of 
the 15lh November from the Durbar Physician. Read letter No, 1463 of 
the 19th November from the Chief Engineer, also letter dated 4ih Decem- 
ber from the Chief Engineer, Trivandrum. Read letter dated 23rd January 
from J. Irvine, Esq, 

Sri Mnllam Delcflate — Mr. Wilkie having been elected as Delegate, 
Mr. Leahy proposed ; “ I'liat the delegate be given Rs.50 towards cxpense.s.” 
Seconded by Mr. W^interbotham, and carried. Mr. Wilkie thanked the 
Meeting. 

Labour. — .Mr. Richardson spoke on the Labour Commission as 
follows ; — 

Gentlemen, — The question of a Labour Commission, to improve the 
conditions of Labour on the ef^tites of South India, ha& been before us for 
some months now. 1 feel that there is little I can add to what has been 
already said and written on the subject, but the results of the Labour Com- 
mission Meeting in Ootacamund have ccnsiderably advanced the condition 
of affairs and also I think enhanced the prospects of success for the scheme. 
One of the largest planting Companies in Southern India, with a fully 
organised Labour Commission of its own (which has been proved to be of 
great benefit) has decided to join the proposed Labour Commission- on 
certain conditions. 1 refer to the Kanan Devan Produce Company who 
have also agreed to handover their Labour Commissioner Mr, A, V. 3iartin, 
whose large experience of the work and knowledge of the natives of Southern 
India makes him far and away the best man for the job. The conditions 
laid down by the Kanan Devan Company stipulate that at least 100,Q00 
acres of the planting area of Southern India join the scheme and bind them- 
selves to subscribe at the rate of Rs.2 per cultivated acre for a term of five 
years. This will no doubt seem a heavy tax but it is no more than many of 
us are paying at the present moment. I think that it is evident to all that a 
scheme of some sort to protect the planting interests is very necessary and 
the fact that such a large concern as the Kanan Devan Company, who have 
already a well -organised Labour Commission should think it advisable to join 
the general scheme should go a long way to influencing the donating ones to 
join and 1 hope will lead many more who have been against it from the 
beginning to give their support. 
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There will no doubt be an extraordinary meeting of the U. P. A. at an 
early date to discuss the whole scheme when I j hope the retiuired acreage 
will support it. 

Certain districts are against the Coinmisoion as they consider that they 
have plenty of labour at the present moment and seem confident that this 
will always be the case with them but I do not think that the argument can 
be upheld in the face of previous experience in other parts of South India* 
My advise to these over-sanguine districts is that they should look on the 
investment as an insurance against the future as I feel sure the time is not 
far distant when they will have their labour troubles like their less fortunate 
neighbours. In this connection I may mention that one of those fortunate 
districts which admittedly at the present moment is well supplied with labour 
has not escaped bad advances as I have had occasion to prove for myself 
through visiting some of the estates. 

As you will have seen from the report of the Labour Commission meet- 
ing they have got definite promises from 30,000 acres and the conditional 
promise of support from another 50,000 so that it looks as if there was a 
good prospect of the required acreage coming in and if this acreage gives 
support there is little doubt that the balance must follow suit, and 1 should 
like to see eve^ry acre that is represented in this Association joining in. 

From correspondence that I have had from home there is no doubt that 
Directors .and Proprietors are beginning to realise the importance of the 
scheme and I hope that you will give your Delegate or Delegates whoever may 
be appointed to attend the H.angalorc meeting, full powers to give support to 
the Labour Commission of Southern India which I think yon will all agree 
is badly needed, 

A discussion of some length took place on the subject of the Labour 
Commission and finally it was decided that a Committee be formed and be 
called the Labour Commission Committee and which would go thoroughly 
into the matter of this Commission and which would also have the power 
to elect a Delegate or Delegates for the extraordinary meethig of the 
U. P. A. S. I. 

Mr. Richardson proposed the following Committee be appointed : Messrs. 
Leahy, Forbes, Westaway, Roissier, Bissett and Richardson. Seconded by 
Mr. Wilkie and carried unanimously, 

Mr. Bissett spoke upon the system of Tundns in this District and said 
that he did not approve of the way in which these Tiindus were now being 
given when in many cases Headmoney and Interest were added on to the 
amount of the Kanganies and coolies debts on the Tniidiis. It was resolved : 
“ That in future no Headmoney or Interest is to be added to Tuiidiis on 
coolies passing from one Estate to another.” 

lAibonr Rates, — Mr. Forbes addressed the meeting as follows; — 

“ In the Agenda it is put down as Labour rates and there is no resolu- 
tion in niy name but with the consent of the meeting 1 should like to propose 
one. The rate I wish to bring before meeting is men’s wages. I do not 
particularly refer to primers as, though it is not recognised by the Associa- 
tion nor entered as such in the C/Rolk by the manipulation of the daily task 
all our good primers receive 6 annas or more per day, I consider the time 
has come when all men should be rated at 6 annas. The usual argument 
is that it i.s an easy matter to raise rales but a very different matter to 
reduce same. This is an incontrovertible argument, but if you take into 
consideration the increased cost and higher standard of living in the last few 
years I do not think an increase of 1 anna a day is in any way excessive. 
We were paying 5 annas 17 years ago in the High Range surely 2% iu 17 
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years is not very much. To iny mind this 6 nnnas for men has to com6 and 
it is surely better to give it in time than run the risk of losing our labour 
when it will take much more than this extra anna to entice it back again. 

1 really think there is a grave risk on this (luestion. To get sufficient men 
for our rocjuirements entails recruiting a larger labour force than the estate 
really needs. This results in poor pay and discontent all round. 

We must move with the times and a comparison with Mundakayam 
shows what I mean. This district has changed a lot in the last few years. 
From a cooly’s point of view the climate is as good as Poermade. Lines are 
good. Foodstuffs cheaper and they alwa\'s can get sack rice which for some 
reason or other they now-a-days seem to prefer. Tapping cannot be called 
hard work. The Mundakayam district employs Moplah Ghat and Coimba- 
tere Tamils. Yen will all agree that the Coimbatore does not compare with 
our Tinnevelly cooly and our Tinn. /elly is certainly as good as if not better 
than a Cr.nara, still these people are not only paid 6 annas a day as wages 
but their rail fare j.s given free and even I understand the estates provide 
them a free ride from Kottayam by the motor bus. To cover all this for the 
Canara at all events it must come to more than Ks.5 per hc.id. On an 8 
months’ agreement this works out at about half an anna a day. 

A six anna rate for all men would not I am convinced make any or only 
a very slight differcrce in our annual expendituro and any slight increase 
would be justified by the better class of work done. Most estates, have to 
employ Hoyens at some time of year and their work is genera’ ly bad and 
horribly expensive. 1 am n'ferring more especially to thrs cutting of manure 
pits, cleaning out drains, and this class of wvik. If t'/Koll mt n were suffi- 
cient in number the Hoyens need not be employed which would result in 
ch^iaper and better work and a bigger gang of weeders available when there 
was no other works going en. 

I do not say by giving this 1 anna increase there will be at once a great 
influx of men coolies, but it may stop the decrease and wc shall certainly be 
able to get at our Kanganios a bit more and force them to bring a bigger 
proportion of more men. At present their agreements arc irrefutable. 

I now bring up my resolution : “ That the rate of men be raised to six 
annas from 1st May 1914.” Seconded by Mr. Hoclgins. Mr. Leahy 
opposed this resolution and after a lengthy discussion Mr, Forbes withdrew 
his resolution as the feeling of the Meeting was that it should be brought up 
in six months hence and this was decided upon. ^ 

Rales. —It was resolved that the present rales be carried on for another 
period of one year. 

Lahnar Rules . — It was re.solved : “That the rules be carried on for 
another period of one year but that in Rule 3 the wording be altered to 3 
months instead of 2 months.” 

Rubber Exhibition. — Mr. Forbes proposed “ that as there is practically 
no Rubber in this District this Association does not see its way to join in 
the annas two cess per acre. As to the main product Tea, if it is advisable 
to be represented at the exhibition it is a matter for the Tea Cess Committee.” 
Seconded by Mr. Leahy.— Carried unanimously. 

Ropeway .—y.U . Richardson in addressing the Meeting oti the Ropeway 
said Gentlemen,— I am glad to be able to place before you the .survey 
plans for the proposed ropeway which as far as my information goes at the 
moment presents no engineering difficulties. The cost of the survey has 
certainly been more than we anticipated, but this was chiefly dije to the 
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monsoon bursting earlier than usiiaK Mhich necessitated Mr. Ledger 
abandoning. the work and having to come back and finish it later. 

A statement of the accounts to date 1 have laid on the table. At a 
meeting pf the Motor Transport Syndicate held in Mundakayani on Saturday 
last it was decided to amalgamate the flotation of the Peermade Ropeway 
and the New Motor Transport Company provided the Ropeway scheme 
showed the promise of good wot^kfihg returns and the Peermade estates 
Interested agreed to subscribe to the scheme at the rate of ;{‘l per cultivated 
acre. 

This I think is quite assured as I have the working costs from two 
engineering firms and for safety’s sake have taken the inaximum working 
cost figures including all depreciation calculating depreciation on the rope 
itself which is the chief item at 50% per annum and the cost comes out at 
less than our present cart rales. . 

The present transport returns show about 4,000 per month and as you 
know this only represents a small portion of the rice supply of the district 
and a very small item for manure both of which will be more than doubled 
if we had reliable transport arrangements to the West Coast. 

The highest figures quoted to me are from 30 to 60 cents per ton mile 
and taking the highest cost and the minimum traffic figures of 400 tons per 
month and allowing a 10% dividend on a capital outlay of 0,000 which I 
think is a very high figure for the Ropeway a charge of 6/8 per ton would 
be necessary. 

Taking cart hires from Peermade to Mundakayam at Rs.9 per cart, 
return load, which is a low average, and calculating 3i carts per ton it works 


out for a ton each way 

Rs... 

30 

0 

0 

Ropeway and Motor Transport charges — 





From Estate to Ropeway return load per ton average 

Rs... 

5 

0 

0 

Motor Lorry return on one ton each way ... 

,, ... 

17 

0 

0 

Ropeway return on one ton each way ... 

,, ... 

6 

8 

0 


Rs... 

, 28 

8 

0 


This shows a saving of Rs.1-8 per ton on present charges calculating 
the cost on inaximum figures and the minimum traffic returns which allows 
nothing for any Government transport on any other outside work which 
would be all extra profit. 

The other firm estimated a lower rate of Rs.4-8 per ton calculating 50% 
depreciation per annum on the rope which I anticipate will be nearer the 
actual cost as in the above calculation I allowed a capital of 0,000 for the 
cost and erection of the ropeway which I consider a very outside figure. 

Unfortunately I have not yet got estimates for the cost and erectioh but 
expect them any day now but on the face of the above figures which are 
given by firms who have had the survey and are estimating for the work I 
think that there is little doubt of the success of the scheme. 

In fact it will pay the whole of Peermade including Vandiperiyar side to 
send their produce to the West Coast as we know the shipping charges are 
much less at Cochin and with the prospects of a harbour there of which 
there is more chance now, the eastern route and rail freights to Tqticoriq 

never compete with Cochin. 
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Government have agreed to acjqnire the land for the Rbpeway and are 
prepared to further the scheme in every way. 

From now onwards, if the scheme goes through, which I sincerely trust 
it will, things will move quickly and I want you to agree to a cess of 1 per 
cultivated acre towards the Company. 

As soon as estimates are received if the Directors of the new Company 
are satisfied that the scheme is workable a prospectus will be issued and a 
certain amount will have to be called up at any early date. 

If other estates besid^'s the present ones who have at present agreed to 
come in the cess might be redace<i but we must now be prepared to put 
down funds at an early date and further a scheme which is an absolute 
necessity for the welfare of the district.” 

Mr. Richardson now proposed tint a Committee be appointed to go 
into working of this Ropeway and prooosed that the Coinniitt#*e consist of 
Messrs. Leahy, Bissett, Richardson, Westaway and Roissier. Seconded by 
Mr. Forbes and carried unanimonsly. 

Kothimatha Landing, — Mr. Richardson explained the scheme for the 
improvement of this landing and hoped that the cost of the survey of the 
land would be shared by Peermade and Mundakayam. 

Lady Ampthill Nursing Institute, — Mr Forbes said that in view of 
the great support given to this Institute by the Planting Associations and by 
Planters he proposed the following resolution ; — 

“ That the Planting Member of Council should be a Member of the 
Lady Ampthill Ninsing Institute Committee.” Seconded by Mr. Hissett 
and carried unanimously. 

Veterinary Hospital Peermade,’— li was resolved that the Honorary 
Secretary do write and thank Government for sanctioning a Veterinary 
Hospital for Peermade. 

Fitter Fund, — VI r. Leahy proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Cantlay 
for all the work he has done for the Fitter Fund. Seconded by Mr. 
Richardson. Carried with applause. 

Election of Office Bearers, — The following gentlemen were elected 
as office beaiers for 1914 ; — 

Chairman ... ... ... Mr. H, C, Westaway. 

Vice-Chairman Mr. W. M. G. Leahy. 

Honorary Secretary Mr. K P. Roissier. 

Committee: -Messrs. T. C. Forbes and J, S. Wilkie. 

Mr. Bissett said that before leaving the Ch ur he wished to thank the 
Committee for their help and aUo Mr. Roissier the Honorary S( crelary for 
the manner in which he had a.-sisted him in his work during the past year. 
— (Applause). 

Mr. Richardson on behalf of ihi.s Association said that he wished to 
thank Mr. Bissett for the mo.sl able manner in which he had carried out the 
duties of Chairmm for the past two yeirs.— tLoud applause). 

Mr. Bissett briefly thanked Mr, Richardson and the Members of the 
Association and declared the Meeting closed. 

REGINALD P, ROISSIER, 

iiQnorary Secretary, 
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The Anamalai Planters’ Association 

The Minutes of a Meeting of the General Committee held at the 

old Valparai Bungalow, at 2 p.in, on 30th January, 1914, 
PREb'ENT. — Geo. L. Duncan (Chairman), K. W. Sirncock, C, R. T, Congreve, 
A. A. Robb, G. A. Marsh and J. Hatton Robinson (Honorary 
Secretary). Visitors : — J. Harding Pascoe and J. E, Scott. 

Townshih Scheme. — The Hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber’s letter of 15th 
January was read. 

On the question of finding the money to commence felling operations 
coming up — Mr. Marsh very kindly said that he would lend any sum of 
money required up to Rs. 1.500 without interest for 6 months. This amount 
was underwritten by the following : — 

Messrs. Pascoe Rs.400, Congreve Ks.200, Robb Rs.200, Scott Rs.200, 
Duncan Rs.200, Robinson Rs.200, Marsh Rs.200. 

The furthering of the Scheme was then left in the hands of the Sub- 
Committee elected to carry out the work. 

2. Labour Commission. — Of the 9,751 acres subscribing to this Asso- 
ciation 5,916 are giving definite support to the proposed Labour Commission 
--and 3,Sj5 acres give their support on the same conditions as those proposed 
by Messrs. James Finlay &. Co., so that this Association is prep.ared to unani- 
mously hack the scheme — should it he .started ofi the strong lines recom- 
mended by the working Committee — Messrs. Abbott, Nicolls and Barber. 

It was recorded: “ Th.at the Committee of this Association highly 
appreciate Messrs. James Plnlay & Company’s public spirited action in putting 
the whole of their Machinery at the disposal of the U.P.A.S.l. and trust that 
their action will be an incentive to those who have so far withheld their 
support to now come forward, and give the men who have worked so hard 
in the interests of the S Indian planters the support they ask for and there- 
by make the Scheme an absolute success.” 

3, International Rubber Exhibition. — Mr. Richardson’s and other 
letters in connection with the Exhibition were read. Owing to the small 
acreage under Rubber in the District it was decided that this Associa- 
tion was not in a position to support the movement. 

/. The formation of a Rubber Grower Association and the 
employment of a Scientific Officer in S, India. — Read the Ilony. 
Secretary of the Mundakayain Planters’ Association letter of 17th Decem- 
ber 1913, The meeting sympathised with the Scheme — but were not prepar- 
ed to support the .same. 

5. Postal Affairs . — Read Mr. Barber’s letter of 31/12/13 and the 
17irector of Telegraphs letter No, 7153 of dated 19/12/13. Copy of Com- 
munication No. A. 3/10 dated 8/12/13 from the Superintendent of Post 
Offices. Nilgiri Division, to the Postmaster-General, Madras. 

The Collector of Coimbatore’s letter No. 4597/Rev. of 1913. The 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division letter No. 15355/H 2-2 of 
25/12/13/ and the Hony. Secretary, A. P. A’s reply to same, Mr. Dnnean’s 
letter of 5th January 1914. 

The Director of Telegraphs letter No. 7655 of 12th January 1914. 

The Hony. Secretary was instructed to write to the Director of Tele- 
graphs and say that the Department could commence putting up the posts 
and wire as far as the new Township site as the building for a combined 
office on this site would be ready by the time the wire was up to the Di.strict. 

It was decided that no other temporary office be erected and that the 
present office remains at Valparai until the permanent new office is built. 

6. Weiffiits and Measures.— -My Aylmer Ff. Martin’s representation 
was quite approved of. 

J. HATTON ROBINSON, Hony, Secy,, S. P. A, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pcravauthanain Estate, 

Mundakayaiii, S, India, 

J;2/14. 

Tea. 

The Editor, 

The Planters^ Chronicle. 

Dear Sir, — Mr. Phil Heaver’s figures of yield fioni young tea interested 
me and I give rny oWn figures in return. I planted a 67 acre block in July 
— August, 1910, with small plants from seed laid down in December, 1909. 
The clearing is very rocky, and even last year 191.^, I had to put in 18% of 
vacancies. 

since that 


I started tipping in November, 

1912, and give my 

yields 

month : — 




1912 

November 

872 

lbs. 

,, 

December 

... 2,206 

11 

1913 

January 

... 1,426 

11 

n 

February 

... 1,906 

11 

n 

March 

... ... 3,766 

11 

n 

April 

... 4.916 

11 


May 

... 4,957 

11 

11 

June 

... 3,809 

11 

<1 

July 

... 3,080 

1, 

11 

August 

... 2.808 

11 

11 

September 

... ... 3,586 


11 

October 

... 5,171 

11 

• 1 

November 

... 3,790 

11 

11 

December 

... 4,732 

•1 


Total... 47,025 lbs. G. L. 


The actual Made tea figures arc exactly 25% of the Gre?n Leaf, so this 
works out to 175 lbs. of Made tea per acre, when the clearing was 3 years 
and 5 months from planting. My rainfall is about 180 inches and elevation 
1,200 feet. This is a very poor yield for this District and if some young 
Peer made places would give their figures they miglit give some record yields, 
well over 300 lbs. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. B. Kirk. 


Tea Yields. 


The p:ditor, 

The Planters' Chronicle. 


Dear Sir,— It would interest Tea planters more if Mr. Beaver would give 
a few particulars regarding the wonderful growth of the 50 acre block he 
writes about ; and perhaps he would answer the following questions 

What age were the plants when he topped them down ? 

To what height were they allowed tg^row before the topping was done ? 

What height were they topped down to ? 

The plucking of Tea bushes at 2 years old seems early, especially at 
an elevation of 5,000 feet ; and the spread of 4 to 5 feet over the whole 
block hardly credible. It must be a record. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. H. G. 
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THE KANAN DEVAN HILLS PRODUCE CO., Ltu, 


Labour Dapartmeitt. 


The Editor, 

The Planters* Chronicle, 

lian^'alore. 


Sriviliiputhur P.O., 
5th Feb., 1914. 


Sir. — It has already been pointed out in the Public Press that the pro- 
ceeding's of the Nilgiri iManters* Association were badly reported.** Perhaps 
you may care to have the enclosed report amended by myself, of what 1 
really did say on the occasion of that Meeting. I did not make any set 
speech, I only replied to a few (juestions raised. 

Yours faithfully, 

Aylmer M.\rtin. 


Mr. Martin, on being asked to reply to Mr. Robert Stanes, prefaced his 
remarks by saying he was glad to see so many old friends present and to 
make acquaintance of others who, he hoped, would also always be his friends. 

They had heard the report of the Executive Committee appointed to go 
into the Labour Commission question. He preferred the term ” Depart- 
ment ” to “ Commission ” chiefly because the latter word should be avoided 
in connection with the recruiting coolies. It savoured too much of the pro- 
fessional recruiter. One of the things mentioned in the list of objects which 
the proposed department would do, was to gi"e active assistance in recruit- 
ing coolies. One of its most important duties would be to see that the 
subscribing Estates would have an ample labour supply, in this respect 
putting things on a* better labour footing. If any Estate wanted help in this 
direction, they cotild supply themselves with new connections of coolies with 
the active help of the Labour Department, and help would also be given to 
old Maistries to gel coolies for whom they had received advances. If 
Estates were short of labour, the Department could help them in many 
ways. In the Districts of Anantapur, Cuddapah, Kurnool, Nellore, which 
they could sec by the map on the wall before them, was included in the 
ground to be covered by the operations of the proposed Department, there 
was at first practically nothing to do but to get new labour. Only one small 
urea there had been tapped by the Hababudins, and this area would of 
course be reserved for them. 

One of the reasons for asking for so large a subscription as Rs.2 per 
acre was the necessity, Mr. Martin knew from past experience to have their 
business in the control and closely supervised by Europeans, and these must 
be the best they could possibly get. The work of the Indiau Agents could 
then be eflectively and closely checked. 


Later on Mr. Martin asked leave to add a few more words as he was 
an.\ious to scoop in Mr. Stanes and the Nilgiri Tea Planters* Company. 
We wanted to bring them in as an area of 3,000 acres could not be left out 
if possible. He wanted them to be with him, and he certainly did not want 
to be against them. He had hear^ Mr. James Stanes mention the word 
“tax,** he personally preferred “ insurance ’* or “investment.** He pointed 
out that the 20,000 acres he had the honour to serve were controlled by 
business men, and therefore they expected to see a return for investment, 
and they would not have continued to put money into a Labour Department 
if they considered it unprofitable. 
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Contetits. 

We publish a very interesting article on Nitroliin and Nitrate of Lime 
from the pen of the Scientific Officer which gives nmch useful information. 
Useful suggestions are given as to the transport and application of Nitrolim 
and Nitrate of Lime. The cost of the Nitrogen contained in both is carefully 
worked out. 

In New Caledonia wc note the Robusta variety of Coffee being more as 
immune from disease, is being planted in preference to Arabica which has 
suffered much from the ravages of Hemileia Vastatrix. 

The minutes of the Annual General Mec'ting of the Mundakayani 
Planters* Association, which was well attended, are printed. They are 
intereriting. The speeches of the Chairman and Mr. J. A. Richardson on 
the Labour Commission, though sound from their point of view, failed to 
convince the meeting of the necessity of supporting the proposed Labour 
Department, and it eventually decided not to sena a delegate to the 
Hangalore meeliu'; in March. 

A letter fro.n tin S jcretary to the Govern innt of \I idivn is piinted and 
should prove of interest to those interested in Cinch ina cultivation. It 
is in reply to the Resolution passed at the last Amui.il Meeting and forwarded 
to Government for consideration. Carefully read, it does not give much, if any, 
encouragement to private enterprise in this industry. Though not absolutely 
definite ni its refusil to comply with the request put forward in the Resolu- 
tion, it is calculated to stiffs any desire of the private person to undertake 
its extended cultivation under Government §iiispices. 

We have the pleasure to publish a letter fr j n Mr, J. A. Richardson, 
which supports the views of “ Manager,*’ published in a previous issue, and 
traverses Mr, Newcoine's arguments against the establishment of a Labour 
Commission. 

We reproduce an interesting article on Immigration .inia British 
Jamaica which seems to be a happy field of work for coolies whb are well 
looked a^ter. Since their advent, within’eight years, the Export trade of 
Demerara has increased considerably. 
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Solentiflo Offloer** Papers. 

CXXVI — NitrolIxM and Nitrate of Lime. 

It would appear that a certain amount of confusion' exists among 
planters as the differences between 'Njlrolim and Nitrate of Lime and this 
paper is an attempt to clear up this confusion. 

r While both are manufactured by electrical processes, the Nitrogen 
being obtained from the atmosphere, they are quite different substances, 
Nitrolim is a mixture of 45 to 59% of Calcium cyanainide, a body containing 
the elements Calcium, Nitrogen, and Carbon, with about 24% of free Lime, 
oi^Calcium oxide, the rest being chieffy Carbon, Silica., and oxides of Iron 
and Alumina, When added to the soil the Calcium cyanainide, which is 
the ‘Nitrogen containing component for which the fertiliser is purchased, is 
split up. under the influence of water and the soil bacteria, and the final 
result is the formation of Calcium carbonate and Nitrates, the latter supply- 
ing food to the plant. 

This fertiliser is a basic one, supplying Nitrogen to the plant in a 
quickly available form as nitrate and at the same time a dressing of Lime 
which is so valuable on South Indian Soils which are as a rule deficient in 
this constituent. 

Nitrate of Lime on the other hand is more or less a pure body 
containing about 77% of Calcium Nitrate which is similar in properties to 
other Nitrates, like Nitrate of Soda. It is ve»*y soluble in water and directly 
available to the plant. Like Nitrolim it is basic on account of the Calcium 
in it and thus has a great advantage over other mineral nitrogenous fertilisers 
like nitrate of soda and Sulphate of Ammonir which require the presence of 
Lime to make them fully available and efficient a*^ manures. Nitrate of 
Lime does not drain so easily through the soil as Nitrate of Soda. This 
latter fertiliser rather tends to exhaust soils and spoils their physical condi- 
tion by depriving them of the lime, which faults are prevented by using 
Nitrate of Lime. 

Trials of these two fertilisers with Cereal and other crops in Europe 
have shown them to be of about equal efficiency, but trials are needed in 
India with crops like Coffee and Tea to test, not only their value, but their 
respective merits as fertilisers. These trials are all the more necessary 
^ince both could be manufactured in India if there was a proven demand 
for them on a large scale, there being abundant water power running 
to waste in this country. 

With regard to price, Nitrolim is the cheaper and more <»conomical. 
Nitrolim is guaranteed to contain 18% of Nitrogen ; a ton of it contains 403*2 
lbs. of Nitrogen and costs Rs.200. Therefore a pound of Nitrogen bought as 
Nitrolim posts, in round figures, 8 annas. Nitrate, of Lime is guaranteed to 
contain 13% of Nitrogen ; a ton of 'it contains 291*2 lbs. of Nitrogen and 
costs Rs.l70. Therefore a pound of Nitrogen bought as Nitrate of Lime 
costs 9 annas 4 pies. 

Both fertilisers present difficulties in their application. Nitrolim is in 
the form of a very fine dusty po^rder which silts through even double bags 
and it should, in consequence, always be transported to estates which are 
£ar from a railway in drums or tins. It should always be mixed with at 
;^st twiqe its weight of di y soil before application, spread as evenly as 
over the surfisioe df tluB-sdil, and lightly dug or worked into a depth 
pf three or four inches,* |t should not be-appUed on wet or windy days. . 
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Nitrate of Lime has the*^ disadvantage of being deliquescent, that is it 
rapidly absorbs moisture from the air and becoines pasty and finally liquid. 
This property renders it difficult to store, especially through a monfoon, 
and difficult to apply unless put out immediately after the packages are 
opened. Once applied to the soil, however, ‘this deliquescent property is not 
a disadvantage, indeed probably an advantage, ^ ^ 

In designing any experiments to test the relative advantages of these 
two fertilisers on any crop it must be remembered that one hundredweight 
of Nitrolirn costing Rs.lO, contain the same weight of Nitrogen as 155 lbs, of 
Nitrate of Lime costing KS.1M2-3. Nitrate of Lime is a little more rapid 
in its action than Nitrolirn and it may be that weight for weight it may be 
more efficient, but this needs demonstration. In fact experiments are 
needed to discover which is the fnore economic fertiliser to use with Coffee 
and Tea and how both compare with Nitrate of Soda which is a more expen- 
sive fertiliser. Nitrate of Soda is guaranteed to contaim 16% of Nitrogen ; a 
ton contains 358'4 lbs. and costs Rs.220. Therefore a pound of Nitrogen 
bought as Nitrate of Soda costs 9 annas 10 pies. In addition to this it has 
the disadvantage of removing Litre from the soil instead of adding it as 
Nitrolirn and Nitrate of Lime do. ' 

With regard to mixtures, a mixture of Nitrate of Lime with Superphos- 
phate, should be applied as quickly as possible or chemical action takes 
place resulting in tfie insolubility of the Phosphate. A similar mixture of 
Superphosphate and Nitrolirn is apt to generate heat and may need to* be 
damped while mixing. 

A mixture containing Nitrolirn which has produced some fairly good 
results with Coffee consists of 5 p arts of Basic Slag, 3 parts of Sulphate of 
Potash, and 4 parts of Nitrolirn. At present prices this costs Ks.7-3 0 per 
cwt. It should be applied at the rate of 4 to 6 cwts. acre, at a cost that 
is to say of Rs. 28- 12*0 to Ks,43-2-0 per acre, ' • 

RUDOLPH n. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert. 


Coffee in New CAr.EnoNrA. 

• The quantity of coffee exported in 1912, which includes 34 tons from 
the New Hebrides, amounted to 404 tons, valued at £53,092. Since the year 
1903 coffee exports have advanced steadily, the average yearly . increase 
having been slightly over 71 tons. The quantity exported during the five 
years 1907-1911 averaged 4541 tons a year. In 1912,! however, owing to 
the^ravages of the coffee plant disease, known by the nanae Hemileia 
vastatrix, there was a decrease in the exports as compared with 19tl. 
This disease, which made, its app^nrance here towards, the end of 1940, 
has done much damage, and in spire of 'all efforts to stop it is. still ' spreading 
slowly. Spine plantations ■ have been completely, others >9 yet ' only 
partially destroyed, the timely spraying of the plants with. Bouiliie 
Bordelaise (a preparation containing sulphate of copper) .bavj[ng had’ the 
effect of checking, though not, as it had been hoped, of eradicating the 
disease. Many plantation owner^j are now discarding the' Ar^iva fer 
ihfi Pobnstn variety, which offers greater resistance tb’ th^ ^sease, ^hilst 
others, having lost all or most of their plants, are siibstitutinig cotton fer 
coffee.' The present area under coffee is estimated to be ^ abdiit 1,500 
hectares (3,705 acres).. The quality of New Caledontatn coffee is very good, 
— The Rubber World* 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Mundakayam Planters’ Assooiation. 

Minutes of the Annual General Meeiinfi of the Mundakayam 
Planters' Association held at Boyce Bungalow^ on Saturday^ 
i . f/ February lih^ 191 at 10 ajn, 

^RESENT. — Messrs. G. H. Danvers Davy (Chairman), K. Harley, (V^ice- 
Chairtnan), H. J. Byruc, W. W. Birthill, E. R, Gudgeon, Ashton 
Hamond, Eric Hall, J. Y. M. Henderson, Ch. Hendry, H. B. 
Kirk, H. Lord. C. Marlin, J. A. Richardson, A. W. Ruxton, 
George West, J. Wedderspoon. and Edwin Vincent (Honorary 
Secretary). proxy : Messrs. J. J. Murphy, C. M. Hunnybiui 
and F. A. W. Meuinarin. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

1. The Honorary Secretary's Report — The Hon. Secretary said : — 

“Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen, — I have the honour to present my. report 
for the year 1913. The acreage under cultivation in the District at the end 
of the year was 11,928T5 acres under Rubber, 708T8 acres under Tea 
and 45 acres Tea and Rubber iiiterplanted, making a grand total of 12,681*33 
acres. This represents an increase of 188 acres on the figures for 
1912, but the 1913 clearing.^ actually amount to more than this, the 
difierence being explained by the f.act that resurveys have resulted, in some 
cases, in a decreased acreage on the figures previously given. The Native 
openings have, in the District, increased by some 225 acres so that at the 
close of 1913 these holdings amounted to nearly 2,000 acres under Rubber. 
With regard to crop figures, the out-put in 1912 amounted in round figures to 
360,000 lbs. Rubber and 730 lbs. Tea; the figuies last year amounted to 
the very respectable total of 713,500 lbs. Rubber and 12,109 lbs. Tea, an 
increase of 353,500 lbs. Rubber and 11,379 lbs. Tea, over the previous 
year. 

Some Estates in the District have kindly furnished me with figures of 
crop per acre and per tree in 1913. The best returns made are 260 lbs. 
per acre and 1*50 per tree for 1906 planting but the best record all over is 
198 lbs. per acre and 1*14 per tree over a whole estate, for 1906 and 1907 
planting. The strength of the Association is 17 Estates with a membership 
of 43 at the Close of 1913, 

Subscriptions for 1913 are all in and the only outstandings are private 
subscriptions to the Planters’ Benevolent Fund. This Fund, I am glad to 
say, has progressed more favourably during the past year than hitherto. A 
statement showing the amounts subscribed locally since the inception of the 
Scheme, is on the table and will be printed and circulated to members 
together with the minutes of this meeting. 

r,. The accounts’ have again been audited by Mr. H. B, Kirk to whom the 
inaphs of the Association are due. The Balance Sheet is being printed and 
will be circulated in due course. 

During the year there have been four General Meetings and eight 
Committee Meetings and the average attendance must be a source of satis- 
iiHion to the Officials of the Associaton. 

r-ft 'jW|th regard to the year’s Secretarial work, some of the grievances 
•tffisnoned in rny last report have been removed and some have not. The 
bridge on the Lalam-Pooujar Road is now complete and Goveruineut have 
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sanctioned estimates for the repair of the Kaniirappalli-Eraiiluujftbt, 

1 am sorry to say we have .ndt 'been able to get Mr, Ahser’s'Tel^raplrtJfll^e 
at Erathupetta pat through. 

Post Office , — This subject was also in my last year’s repott^ 
in delivery of parcels have been lessened considerably but still reniu)^. 
Recently we have had a visit from the British Resident (Mr, A. T 
who cordially received the Committee of the Association and discussed W»t 
Office matters. ' 

RepresenUtions to (rovernment by Mr. J. J. Murphy have iesiilte<|'in 
au Anchal box being placed at the 35th mile. , 

Roads , — This is on*', of the subjects to be brought up at the ne.5£t''&i 
Mulam Assembly on I9th inst. Allied with it are, the question of Bandy 
Shelters and the Regulaiion of Traffic on the Kott iyam-Kumili J?oad«*. ram 
pleased to say that His Highness’ Government have sanctioned large grants 
for the repair and upkeep of this road, and our appreciation 
nient’s action in the in itter hi.s been recorded. As before 
however, there remains much to be done in the matter of Traffic^ regulation, 
but I can get no reply from Government on this subject. 

Government have'been asked to fuppoit Mr, Atkins’ bridge 
road connecting Mundakayaiii with R'ni and I hope to* get inforttv^t|d|t\,,'^J|.s 
to this, very shortly. ' ^ \ ^ 

I have endeavoured to gain so.ne idea as to the amount of Traffic tfat^||^ 
through the Kanjirappali Toll Gate but have not succeeded in ehcl|(t^;?k 
reply from the clerk in charge. ' " 

Grazing Lands . — This important subject will also be brought fotiwSifd 
at the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly. My letters to Government on t^e 
matter and also with regard to the erection of a Cattle Pound in Mundak^- 
yam remain unanswered, although, in the latter case, the Associatiori has 
offered to erect the Pound at its own expense. 

Freight Rates , — Some attention was given last year to this matter. Tlte 
rates from Penang, Port Swettcnhain or Singapore, h.ive been reduced fro^ 
Ks.75 to Ks 65 ard coast rateo have consequently gone down from Rs,65 tio 
Ks,60 per ton. 

The Scientific Officer 5»c/ic»mc\— Last year I announced that tile 
Scheme approached completion but since then se%eral Estates have wittf- 
drawn and we have had to drop the idea of employing a Scientific Assi^tiiilt 
of our own. In November we received a visit trorn Mr, R. D. Anste^d>vte 
made the suggestion to us that we should form a Rubber Growers’ ‘Ajlisocxa- 
tion in South India. This idea met with approval and Secretaries of Other 
South Indian Assoeiations interested in Rubber have been writteii tp. ^ 
the next meetings of these Associations the <juestion will be discusft^d_iUJj81 
much may come of it. The Travancore Government was asked jf, (Kedp 
was any po.ssibility of the establishment of a Scientific Officer on th^ Statp 
Experimental Plot at Malayatoor but replied in the negative. The C^veriv 
ineiit howe\er, has in their service an Officer trained in AgrijSultuTO^OSjf 
professional advice is available to the Planting Community, ‘ \ 

Finance . question of dispo.singof Rs.2.500 surplus fund^~|)f-t'fii^ 
Association, resulted in that sum being voted lowayds . tljA erectipn' of 4 
Planters* Hall. F*rom this a Scheme has arisen about which Mr. Kirk wiR 
speak to you later on at this meeting. 

Labour ^'omtnissiou , — In August last we were very ably repre^tedat 
Bangalore by Mr. Ashton Hamond. The outstanding feature of the^ieetll:^ 
was the question of establi.shing a Labour Commisejon. ‘ wh^» 

have read the Planters^ Chronicle will know the position atlprese^i^,, .^lliocalljf 
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only one Estate representing 1,023 acres has definitely joined the Comtnission, 
The subject is on the Agenda at this Meeting, and the Chairman will also, 
no doubt, have something to say on the matter. 

Hours of Attendance at Out stations, -On Mr. Kirk’s complaint 
Government was approached. The hours prescribed by Government are 
from 11 a.m, to 5 pan. on all days except holidays, for all offices and courts 
in the State. During the year a criminal court with a 2nd Class Magis- 
trate has been established in Mundakayam. 

Koshy's Hotel, — My request for subscriptions to this did not meet 
with the support expected in view of the resolution passed at the November 
meeting. Unless we can raise the sum of Rs.600 immediately, I am afraid, 
the Manager of the Hotel will have to close, 

0/7 Fuel. — I am expecting a visit, shortly, from a representative of 
Messrs. Shaw, Wallace & Co., with a view to the establishment in Munda- 
kayain of a Depot for the supply of Liquid tuel. 

Foot and Mouth Disease.^A serious outbreak occurred during the 
hot weather of 1913, and I immediately approached Government who directed 
the Director of Agriculture to take the matter in hand. A Veterinary Hos- 
pital has since been erected at Peermade and opened recently by Mr. J. A. 
Richardson. Our appreciation of Government’s action in this matter is 
recorded. 

Sri Mulatn Popular Assembly, — In the past we have had only joint 
representation with Peermade but this year Government has sanctioned 
separate representation from Mundakayam. 

In conclusion I wish to record iny thanks to the Chairman and Com- 
mittee for valuable help during the year and with this, Gentlemen, 1 place 
my resignation in your hands.” 

2. Auditor's Report, — The Auditor Mr, H. B. Kirk said : — 

“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I audited the Association’s accounts 
on January 28th and found them correct, and have.signed the balance sheet 
with the Honorary Secretary. The Bank Reconciliation statement I have 
checked by the Pass Book. 

The total amount of Rs,75 standing at the credit of the Hall- Fraser 
Memorial Fund will not be required, only Rs.30-1-8 having since been paid 
out, and the balance Rs.44-4-4 will be transferred back to the M.P.A. funds. 
This will make a total balance of Rs.2,569-14-7 standing at the credit of 
the Association Funds, against Ks.2, 437-2-8 last year. The other items in 
the Balance Sheet are all correct, I again recommend that a full list of ail 
subscribers to the Planters’ Benevolent Fund in this Association be laid 
upon the table at the Annual General Meeting, 

I find that our revenue in 1913 consisted of Rs, 1,640 Estate Subscrip- 
tions and Rs,56 Bank interest. Total Rs,l,696. 

Our expenditure was approximately Rs.1,612 which included a non- 
recurrent item of Rs.350 for a Typewriter, but it must also be noted that 
our U. P. A. snbGcription for last year was only Rs.4S7 owing to a large 
refund cf London Rubber Exhibition Funds. This year I estimate our 
expenditure will be Rs.2,380 and the Honorary Secretary will supply details. 
I again have much pleasure in testifying to the neat and businesslike 
accounts kept by our Honorary Secretary.” 

3. Chairman's Speech, — Mr, G, H. Danvers Davy said : — 
Gentlemen, — Since our last General Meeting a great number of sub- 
jects of the greatest interest to your Association have been dealt with. Our 
Honorary Secretary has given us a thorough and most interesting resumd of 
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the work done by the Association, so I trust you will be lenient with me and 
forgive me if my report is short* Nothing serious has happened that I have 
heard of. I would now like to make a few remarks regarding our products 
of Rubber and Tea in our District. I trust you will admit they are both 
ill a flourishing condition. Our prices for our Rubber have equalled 
those of Ceylon and the F. M. S. and crop figures per acre have been 
collected by our Honorary Secretary and prove very interesting indeed. 
A report of the Scientific Officer Committee was read at the meeting 
held on November 8th, 1913, and on this subject Mr. Anstead 
suggested that it would > be a good thing for South India to 
have a combined Rubber Growers* Association and that this Association 
should obtain the services of a good man as Assistant to the proposed 
Mycologist in Bangalore. Our Honorary Secretary has written to the other 
Associations of South India asking for their support. You are all acquainted 
with the fact that there is to be a Rubber Exhibition in London this year. 
Is South India going to make a show ? The Straits and Ceylon are sending 
ill large exhibits and it is quite impossible to think that South India is not 
coining up to the scratch. 

Another subject which I think is of the greatest importance to us, as a 
Planting Community, is the Labour Commission. This Association has 
given its views on the subject but I am of the opinion that we shall have to 
change our decision. 1 feel certain that the Labour Commission will, in the 
course of the next few months, be an accomplished fact ; that we shall have 
lo join it in self defence. I know well I am ploughing a lonely furrow but 
neither Ceylon nor the Straits will leave a stone unturned and the sooner we 
get our bouse in order the better for us. At present the outlook, as regards 
our Labour Force, is very rosy, but I fear what may be in store for us in the 
future. Let us accept, in the best of spirits, the old adage, “ There is safety 
ill numbers.” As far as I can see the only reason against the Labour Com- 
mission is the sound reason that we have no law of Extradition in Travan- 
core. I may be wrong ; but this might be got over without accepting Act 
No. I by having our agreements written both in Travancore and in British 
Territory. Anyhow we cannot be worse off than we are now. I would press 
upon you the desirability of joining <he Commission and, I trust, you all, who 
have the welfare of your Estate so much at heart, will reconsider your 
decision. In conclusion I thank you all for the support you have given me 
during the year. My thanks are, particularly, due to the members of the 
Committee aud to Mr. Harley who acted as Chairman so ably in my place 
during my absence in England and to Mr. E. Vincent, as Honorary Secretary, 
for the excellent work he has done for the Association. In conclusion, 
Gentlemen, I have to thank you for the support you have given me as 
your Chairman during the past year and now beg to place my resignation in 
your handi-.” 

4, Eleciion of Office Bearers for 1914.-“The' Election of Office 
Bearers for 1914 resulted as follows ; - 

Chairman ... ••• ... Mr. H. B. Kirk. 

Vice-Chairman Mr. J, R. Vincent. 

Honorary Secretary Mr. Edwin. Vincent, 

General Committee Messrs. R. Harley, J. J. Murphy, G. H. 

Danvers Davy, Eric Hall and W. A. 

Asher, 

5. The Kodimatha Landing Stage, — Mr. Richardson pointed out 
the inconvenience suffered under the present system at Kottayam, and said 
he had surveyed the land for a suitable site which would meet the require- 
ments of the Planting Community in every way. He also said that the 
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subject would be brought up at the next Sri Mulam Popular Apsembly by 
the Pearmade Delegate and proposed : “ That the Mundahayam Delegate to 
the next Sri Mulam Assembly support the Peer made Delegate in his appli* 
cation to Government in this matter.’* This was seconded by Mr. Ashton 
Hamond and carried unanimously. 

6. Mr. Harley proposed : “That in view of the high charges made by 
the Kottayam Hundi Merchants for changing cheques, that the Honorary 
Secretary be requested to invite one of the recognised Banks to open a 
Branch at Kottayam for purposes of General Business, or failing this that 
one of the Kottayam Agents be supported bv the District as our Recognised 
Hundi.’* 

Mr. Ashton Hamond suggested that we might get a Hundi established 
in Mundakayam. The meeting then went into Committee and after some 
discussion Mr. Harley’s original proposal was seconded by Mr. H. R, Kirk 
and carried, the seconder suggesting that we should also approach the 
Motor Transport Company. 

7. (a) Subscription to Local Association.— Honorary Secre- 
tary read the recommendation of the Committee that this be increased from 
10 cents to 3 annas per acre. Messrs. H. J. Byrne and H. Lord objected to 
the appropriation of Rs.2,500 Association’s Fund, for the Planters’ Hall thus 
causing an increase in local cess. The Chairman pointed out that the 
increase in local subscription was necessfary to meet the enhanced cess to 
the U. P, A. S. I, as piomised by our Delegate at the last Bang«alore Meet- 
ing. On being put to the vote the recommendation of the Committee was 
passed by 57 votes to 51. 

(6) The Election of a private member. — The election of Mr. John 
Irvine as a private member was confirmed. 

8. The Labour Commission. — Mr. Richardson said : 

“ Gentlemen, — I do not know that I can add -much to what I have 
already said on the Labour Commission Scheme. 

Since our last meeting the Executive Committee have met at Oota- 
cainund and you will all have seen the result of that meeting. It is most 
encouraging to find that the Kanan Devan Hills Coy. has decided to join in 
the Scheme and hand over their entire Labour recruiting system to the 
new Commission on certain conditions. 

The cost I know seems high, more especially to a District like this 
which is well supplied with Labour at present but as was pointed out at our 
last meeting the expenditure must be looked on as an insurance for the 
future and I am quite convinced that the time will come here, as it has else- 
where, under as favourable circumstances to start with, when we will 
require help. 

I don’t believe anyone, present, in his inmost mind believes that the 
present happy state of affairs is going to continue ad lib. 

It is simply our selfish way of looking at things which, I am sorry to 
say, is becoming proverbial of the South Indian Planter. 

They look at nothing beyond the narrow limits of their Estate or Dis- 
trict “ sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof” is our motto, “ live for the 
present and let our successors look to the future,” our line of action. 

All I can say is if any of us have to retire in the near future And possi- 
bly join the boards of home Companies with a view to enjoying a well earned 
rest we will have a sorry time. By that time our shareholders will have 
awakened to the fact that labour means everything to the Planting Industry, 
that In'many cases large amounts standing in the books in the name of 
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advances are not worth the pen and ink they are written with and we as the 
Managers of the time will be held responsible and I think justly so if we 
refuse to support the Labour Commission of Southern India. 

If we refuse it can only be from selfish motives. If our Association 
was made up of a large luumber of Private Proprietors 1 would not be so 
surprised, but with Companies responsible for other people’s money it seems 
to me we are taking a very heavy responsibility on our shoulders without 
sufficiently weighing the results. 

I speak not only as a Manager but as one who has a large stake in the 
Planting Industry of Southern India. 

‘ I would propose that this Association put the matter once more 
before the Proprietors and Directors of Companies and impress on them the 
necessity of carefully considering the question of joining the Labour Com- 
mission Scheme. That although at the present moment labour is plentiful 
the expenditure must be looked on as an insurance for the future.” 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I would ask you to weigh the matter carefully 
and appoint one if not two Delegates to attend the meeting in Bangalore 
and keep your Proprietors posted in what has taken place.” 

The Chairman supporting Mr. Richardson said he thought that local 
planters would have to reconsider their decision. The mefling then went 
into Committee but after some discussion .Mr. Richardson’s proposal met 
with r.o support and it was decided that to send a Delegate to the Bangalore 
meeting on March 4th was unnecessary. 

y & 10. Mr. Kirk read reports of the Hall-Fra.ser Memorial Fund, 
which is now closed, and of the MundakayaJii Library. The Memorial Fund 
accounts were handed over to the Honorary Secretary and Messrs. W. J. 
Milner, R. F.llis (Peerniade) with Messrs C, Martin and R. C. Milbank 
(Mundakayarn) were elected as Library Committee for 1914. 

11. Planters' Hall. — Mr, Kirk reported progress and said that the 
money promised by local subscribers and Companies was sufficient to 
warrant proceeding with the building on Mr. Harley’s plan. The original 
Building Committee was elected to proceed with the work, Mr. K. C. 
Milbank filling the vacancy caused by Mr. B. M. Behr, who has left the 
District. 

12. Correspondence , — The Chairman said that having fully dealt with 
all the subjects of importance to the Association in the Annual reports he 
did not propose to read any correspondence. 

At this juncture Mr, Kirk took the Chair and after expressing his appre- 
ciation of the honour the Association had done him in electing him' as 
Chainnan for the ensuing year, proposed a vote of thanks to the retiring 
Chairman and to Mr. R. Harley who acted in Mr. Davy’s absence, and to 
the Honorary Secretary, which were carried, 

13. The next meeting will take place on May 2nd. 1914, and it was 
announced that Mr. J, J. Murphy Avould be glad to meet the members at his 
Bungalow on that day. 

It was decided to invite Mr. S. C. H. Robinson and Mr. Algx. Slater to 
become Honorary members of the Association. 

The meeting then terminated with a vote of thanks to Mr. Eric Hall for 
his hospitality. 


H. B. KIRK, Chairman* 

EDWIN VINCENT, Hony* Secy, 
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REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

Press — G. O. No, 327. Dated 2nd February, 1914. 

Read the following papers : — 

Letter from the Secretary, United Planters' Association 
of Southern India, dated 11th September, 1913, 

Order. — With the letter first read above the Secretary to the United 
Planters’ Association of Southern India communicates to Government a 
resolution of the Association asking Government to encourage planters to 
cultivate cinchona by the guarantee of a minimum price combined with 
control by Government of the acreage to be planted each year. 

2. This suggestion has received full consideration by Government who 
have resolved that at present it is not expedient to enter into a definite 
agreement to buy bark from the planters for a fixed term of years. 
Whether such an agreement should be entered into hereafter will depend 
to a large extent upon the result of the further enquiries which His Excel- 
lency the Governor in Council proposes to make as to the cost to Govern- 
ment of growing cinchona on their own estates and as to the acres available 
for the extension of such estates. 

3. Jt is not in contemplation to make any large extension of the 
Government plantations immediately as it is considered advisable to defer 
consideration of the question of making such extensions until a Director has 
been appointed and has gained some experience of local needs and conditions. 
Meanwhile, however, the opening up of new acres of fiovernment cinchona 
will continue on a moderate scale in accordance with the principle laid down 
in G. O, Mis. No. 191 — Revenue dated 23rd January, 1909, whereunder an 
additional area of 50 to 100 acres should be brought under cinchona every 
year, 

4. Under G. O. No. 460 — Revenue, dated 22nd May, 1906, the Govern- 
ment buy bark from private growers at the following rates : — 


Bark analysing from 2\ 

to 4 per cent .. 

The London unit rate 

„ „ from above 4 

to 5 per cent ., 

.. 1-05 of 

do. 

M »» n »» 5 

to 6 per cent .. 

r075 of 

do. 

M »• 6 

per cent 

.. ri of 

do. 


There is reason to apprehend a large rise in London unit rate as a 
consequence of the recent Java Combine and the Government therefore 
consider that the price to be paid hereafter to private growers should be a 
matter of negotiation before purchase, with the London rate as a maximum. 
Consequently the Director should in future before buying negotiate as to, 
and inform Government of, the price to be paid. The proportionate enhance- 
ments upon the price of the 2i to 4. per cent, bark in respect of richer barks 
may be continued. As to the amount which Government will for the present 
buy annually from private grower.*?. His Excellency the Governor in Council 
cannot make any definite statement. As a general rule purchase of not less 
than 300,000 lbs, of bark annually may be expected but, if the price at which 
the bark is available is very high, the Government may in any year find it 
inexpedient to make any purchase. 

(True Extract,) 

A. Butterworth, 

To The Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. Ag. 8ecy» to the Govt, 

The Director, Government Cinchona Plantations. 

Forwarded to the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. 

(By Order.) 


(Signed) 


Registrar, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Peer made, South India, 
8th February, 1914 

Labour Commission. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle. 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, I have read Manager’s letter in your last issue with interest 
and like him am quite unable to follow Mr. Newcome's arguments especially 
when he talks of Managers of Companies playing ducks .ind drakes with 
other people’s money t.c., the confiding public. 

My ideas on this point are just the opposite from Mr. Newcome’s. I 
drew attention to this particular point in my remarks at the meeting of the 
Mandakayam Association yesterday and as the minutes may not be published 
for soms little time I enclose a copy of iny speech as I think this is a point 
that wants airing. 

To my mind the private Proprietor who has owned an estate for years 
and even though he be an absentee has a certain amount of personal influ- 
ence himself (and possibly enhanced through having had the same manager 
for years) with his labour is the lucky exception who may be able to save 
the expense of the Labour Commission for a time, but the manager of a 
Company responsible for other people’s money takes a very great responsi- 
bility on his shoulders if he docs not join the scheme. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. J. Richardson, 


F, M. S. Exports. 

According to information cabled by the Federated Malay States 
Government to the Malay States Inform^^tion Agency, the exports of planta- 
tion rubber from the Federated Malay States for the month of December 
amounted to 5,859,840 lb. as compared with 4,618,880 lb. in November and 
3,693,929 lb. in the corresponding month of 1912. 

Appended are the comparative statistics for the last three years : — 


January 


1911. 

1912. 

1913, 


1,329,170 

2,730,576 

4,772,880 

February 


1,490,849 

2,715,767 

3,936,529 

March 


1,916,219 

3,089,583 

3,890,880 

April 


1,235,917 

2,285,390 

3,642,240 

May 


1,147,488 

2,255,034 

2,744,000 

June 


1,229,754 

2,305,915 

4,491,200 

July 


1,581,993 

2,695,861 

3,989,440 

August 


1,651,845 

3,655,535 

5,293,120 

September 


1,677,062 

2,968,121 

4,480,000 

October 


2,182,857 

3,215,231 

4,838,400 

November 


2,104,317 

3,121,473 

4,618,880 

December 

... 

2,147,859 

3,693,929 

5,859,840 


Total... 

19,695,330 

34,732,415 

52,557,409 


It will be seen that the total export amounted to 52,557,409 lbs. 
%Z5,463 tons), as compared with 34,732.415 lbs, (15,506 tons) in 1912 and 
19,695,330 lbs. (8,792 tons) iu mi.-^Thc Indui-Rubber Journal. 
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IMMIGRATION 

Indian Immigration Into BHtlah Guiana* 

The Methods Adopted. 

It is interesting at a time when Indian Immigration is occupying the 
Imperial mind to such an important degree to turn for a moment to the 
experience of British Guiana in the matter of Indian Immigration, where, 
imported on the abolition of slavery, the cooly has proved a most potent 
factor in the w’ell- being of our South American Colony. Indian limnigra- 
lion opened in 1844, and has continued under the indenture system to the 
benefit of both Colony and cooly. Under the existing law male immigrants 
are indentured for five years and female for three, the latter remaining two 
years longer on the estates as free labourers. At the end of ten years they 
are entitled to a return passage on payment of half-fare in the case of males, 
and one-third in that of females. The system to-day is based on the Ordi- 
nance of 1891 ‘'^d it is said that many years* experience has justified the 
principle of judfentured immigration, and indeed, evoked eulogies on its 
results. The Hlaiority of estates import coolies, and the'^humber brought in 
has averaged 3,500 yearly, though in recent limes the average has fayen to 
2,200. The orders are executed in Calcutta by an Emigration Agent 
appointed by the Colonial Office, who resides at Calcutta, coolies being 
obtained from upcountry places such at Patna, Mussaffarpur, Cawnpore and 
Allahabad. Kegulations provide most effectively against deception by the 
sub-agents, while stringent medical inspection is'^'also carried out. On 
arrival in Britiah Guiana the labourer is received at the Immigration Depot, 
where he is housed and fed, pending allotment to an estate. The salaries of 
this Department, including the Agent in India, amount to about £6,800 a 
year and are paid from the general revenue of the Colony. Proceeding to an 
estate the cooly finds himself provided with a house and medical attendance. 
Malaria, bronchitis and dysentery are the diseases most common among 
the labourers, but these show marked diminution. Rations are provided 
to immigrants for the first three months of their indenture, a deduction 
being made from the wages of the adult. The employer is bound to provide 
regular work for all days except Sundays and authorised holidays, and to 
pay wages regularly every week. If work is not a\ailable on working days, 
the wages still have to be paid, and the ininimiini daily wage fur time work 
is one shilling for a working day of seven hours. Work is, however, for the 
most part by the task, and the payment must not be less than a shilling, 
the task being capable of performance within seven hours. The average 
weekly wage earned during 1911 was 4s, lOcl. The immigrant for his part 
must remain on the estate, and must discharge his allotted task. P'ailure 
in this regard entails legal penalties The present number of East Indian 
in British Guiana is about 127,000 and some 9,000 are under indenture. 
No less than 38,000 free coolies are resident on the estates which is a tribute 
as to the satisfactory conditions under which they are worked and housed. 
They are, of course, encouraged to remain by means of free housing, and 
grants of small plots of land for rice cultivation and cattle grazing. With 
regard to rice the cooly has achieved wonders. At one time Demerara 
imported practically all her rice. That importation has almost ceased, and 
in its place there has developed within eight years an export trade which 
has increased from £‘60 to £60,000. The property acquired by the coolies 
is valued at £200,000, and their deposits in the Savings Banks amount to 
nearly £120,000. As might be expected the advent of the East Indian has 
not been entirely welcome to the negro, but the latter, though far better 
physically, is very uncertain in his habits, and can never be relied upon to 
at work. Labour is still needed, but a pressing need at the present time 
iathat of capital, without which the great Hinterland can never be opened 
up to civilisation, — Ceylon Ob^rver, 
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The proceedings of a well attended Special General Meeting of the 
South Mysore Planters* Association are printed. The Chairman’s speech 
is of special interest at this moment. The question of extradition raises its 
head once again, but we think this is a doubtful benefit compared to what 
will accrue from the establishment of a Labour Department. This Associa- 
tion is one of the oldest, if not the oldest institution of its kind in India, and 
will celebrate its jubilee on the 16th and 17th March, for which invitations 
and inviting programmes have been issued. We wish them a continued 
long life of usefulness and prosperity. 

The Scientific Officer and Doctor Coleman attended a meeting in South 
Coorg at which an interesting discussion took place on the question of Green 
Bug and other matters of agricultural interest. 

The Ceylon Planters’ Association held their sixtieth Annual Meeting 
and we reproduce some extracts from the Chairman’s interesting speech, 
bearing on the Coast Agency and the Proprietors’ Labour Federation. The 
former shows continued activity and 3,639 more coolies went over to Ceylon 
in 1913, than they did in 1912. The summary of the reasons for establi^ing 
a Proprietors’ Federation should be read carefully, and compared with the 
extract on the same subject from the India Rubber Journal. They all 
have a bearing on our own Labour Question. 

We conclude the Review of the Year on Rubber from the India Rubber 
World. Labour conditions are touched on, and the para, on undue publi- 
city one that most will agree with. 

We publish an interesting letter on Tea Yields from Mr. Beaver, and 
hope that the columns of this paper will be more freely used. 

We have received by the courtesy of Mr. Aylmer Martin copies of 
advertisements issued by him from his head office both in English and 
vernacular, with photographs. 

The uses of advertisement are brought to great perfection and are most 
explanatory of his methods. They can be seen at this office. 

The Special Meeting will take place at these offices ou March 11th, 
1914* 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

South Mysore Planters’ Association. 

Minutes of the Special General Meeting held at the Saklaspur 
Travellers' Bungalow^ on Sunday^ February 15th, 1914, 
Present. — Messrs. W. L. Crawford, J. G. H. Crawford, J. G. Hamilton, 
F, M. Hamilton, C. Lake, C. J. Hayward, A. L. Hill, D. Jackson, 
St. John Hunt, A. Thomson, E, W. Rutherford, C, K. Fittock, 
W. F. Scholfield, S. Sladden, Thiseiton Anderson, Graham 
Anderson, C. I. E., Captain E. C. Foster, G. N. Frattini, Assis- 
tant Scientific Officer, and M. J. Woodbridge, (Hony Secretary). 
Visitors, — Messrs. Galiffe and Dixon. 

Labour Commission Committee. Report, — Mr. W. L. Crawford 
(Chairman) opened the proceedings with the following address : — 

“ Gentlemen. — This special general meeting of the Association has been 
called as you are aware mainly to discuss the Labour question and go into 
the details of the proposed Labour Commission. This most important 
matter your executive thought should be thoroughly gone into and definite 
promises of support obtained before the 50lh Annual General Meeting of 
this Association to be held in Saklaspur a month hence. 

“ Every Planter in Mysore has of late noticed the increasing difficulty 
there is in obtaining suitable labour for Estate work and this want of labour 
is even more acutely felt in other Planting Districts. 

“ At the last meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. in Bangalore it was resolved 
to appoint a Committee to formulate a workable scheme acceptable to the 
whole of the Planting Associations of Southern India and since then we 
have been placed in possession of the Executive Committee’s report, which 
I feel sure you have all studied and are unanimously agreed, that if what is 
therein suggested is carried out under a well managed organization very 
many of our labour difficulties will disappear, 

“ Personally I am entirely in agreement with the introduction of the 
Labour Commission upon the suggested lines of the Labour Commission, 
but from a Coffee Planter’s point of view I think wc are entitled to some 
preferential treatment as regards the amount of our subscription per acre. 
I admit the difficulty of the matter and I cannot do better than repeat what 
I have already said on the subject, /. e,, the proposed Labour Commission 
has almost everything in its favour and except the heavy cost nothing 
against it. The (juestion of cost is, of course, a vital one, but if we arc to 
have a Labour Commission and derive all the benefit we hope from its 
successful working, it will not be done at one rupee per acre unless the whole 
planted area comes in, and it must not be forgotten that anything that is 
really good and worth having costs money. To try to run a Labour Com- 
mission for Southern India on very cheap lines is to foredoom the whole 
scheme to failure. We must have the services of the very best men avail- 
able for the work of organization and inspection, and a thoroughly good 
subordinate staff, and I fear we cannot hope to get either one or the other 
without paying fairly highly for it. If we all put our Estates on the Com- 
mission there will be every prospect of the scheme materializing into a most 
useful department. 

“ That we are urgently in need of such an organization to look after our 
interests is on all sides admitted, but the proposed cost of two rupees per 
acre may cause some to hold back, not that, they object to pay a cess of the 
kind but because they object to pay what they consider to be relatively more 
than their share. 
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“ The Honourable Mr. Barber is reported to have stated ; ‘ It has been 
suggested that the Coffee planter since he employs less labour and since 
his returns are smaller should pay a smaller contribution for salvation than 
his brothers in tea or rubber. It is equally true then, that he can less 
afford to pay increased rates of pay and large advances than the rubber 
or tea man and therefore his need for salvation is greater.* 

“ I am not quite in agreement with this view of the matter because in 
joining the Labour Commission we are all asked to pay fur services to be 
rendered to one or other of our industries, no more and no less. If this is 
so I hold the Coffee Plar ter is due some concession in the matter of sub- 
scription not because his returns per acre are less than that derived from 
tea or rubber, nor because he can less afford to pay increased rates of pay 
for his labour, or give larger advances, but solely and simply because he 
employs i in I cooly per acre as against 1 to 2 coolies per acre required by 
tea and rubber. It seems to me an elementary business proposition those 
who require the services of the Labour Commission to look after only 
half the number of coolies and maistries that the others require should 
receive some concession, I may be mistaken, but, it seems to me a tea 
planter with 200 acres requiring probably 8 maistries and 400 coolies 
advanced and supervised is likely to ask for more help from, and take up 
a larger share of the Labour Commissioner’s time than a Coffee Planter with 
the same acreage but only employing half the number of maistries and 
coolies. 

“ That wc are in a difficulty and need salvation I readily admit but I 
don’t think we can hope even under the Labour Commission that because 
our returns per acre are less than our brothers’ in tea and rubber we will be 
given, nor can we expect any special concessions regarding advances or 
rales of pay. That day is past and now the old economic law, the ability to 
pay the same rates of pay as others come in and will be the factor that will 
decide the matter, not the benevolence of the tea or rubber planter and I 
cannot imagine either one or other restricting hiS rates of pay or advances 
to suit the desires of those who may or may not be able to pay increasingly 
higher wages and advances, Now, gentlemen, we are face to face with the 
keenest competition we have ever had and we can, I feel sure, by joining the 
Commission in a measure, see that rates of pay go no higher and that 
advances are restricted to a reasonable figure. 

“ VVe can hope and expect the Commission to help us by preventing 
unfair advantages being taken, to assist us by giving detailed information 
about new maistries and coolies we wish to employ, and if necessary, give 
them their advances in their respective villages on our behalf. Keep 
advances and rates of pay from rising and possibly give us help in 
recruiting in fresh Districts and possibly some measure of preference in the 
recruiting areas nearest our Estates. If the Commission is able to do this 
for us I do not think we shall regret having joined nor the money we spend 
upon it.” 

There was a long discussion during which Mr. Graham Anderson, C.I.E., 
expressed his opinion that extradition from British Territory into Mysore 
was still the most important subject. 

The following resolution proposed by Mr. C. Lake and seconded by 
Mr. F. M. Hamilton was then put and carried without opposition : Resolved 
“ That this Association is in favour of the introduction of the Labour Com- 
mission into Southern India and to instnici our Delegates to the U. P. A. 
meeting to urge upon the meeting support o ir claims to the following sug- 
gestions and amendments : — (1) Preferential ueatment in recruiting areas. 
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(2) Reduction of subscription on Coffee, (3) Limitation of advances/* 
Messrs. C. Lake and C. J. Hayward were elected Delegates to attend the 
U. P. A. meeting on the 4th March in Bangalore. 

Report of Dussera Gentlemen, — As your representative 

at the Dussera last October I was instructed to urge on Government the 
necessity for the introduction of an Act into Mysore similar to the Madras 
planters* Labour Act provided the reciprocity in the service of warrants bet- 
ween Mysore and British Territory was included in it. I was also asked to 
find out if there was any opposition to the introduction of this Act, 

“ In a private interview which Mr. Fowke and myself had with the Dewan 
we were informed that this was not a matter for discussion at the Represen- 
tative Assembly but that it would be considered by the Legislative Council 
if representations were made by our District Associations. 

“ The Dewan said that previously we had refused the Act and therefore 
nothing had been done. He was now willing to re-opon the subject and 
before the Act in any form was introduced it would be submitted to us for 
approval, 

“ With regard to opposition to the Act there appears to be none. I spoke 
to several of the Indian Planters both from North and South Mysore and 
they were all in favour of the Act being introduced subject to modifications, 
the chief of which seemed to be the reduction of the acreage of a Plantation 
coming under the Act from 10 acres to 5 to bring in the smaller holdings. 

An Indian representative from South Mysore asked in the Assembly for 
Extradition under Act 13 of 1859. We opposed this as it has already been 
refused us and asked that the Act I of 1903 should be introduced into 
Mysore and the Chickmaglur Native Planters’ Association supported us. 
The Dewan replied that the matter was under consideration. 


“ These were the only subjects I received instructions about and I con- 
clude by thanking you for the honour >ou did me in electing me as your 
representative.** 

(Signed) C. LAKE. 

Report of Committee on Co-operative purchase of Manure: — Mr, 
Pittock addressed the meeting on behalf of the Committee and said that 
owing to the delay of members of the Association in replying to the Circular 
asking for figures, the Committee were unable to lay a detailed scheme 
before the meeting; but a considerable amount of work had been done and 
facts and figures collected which all went to prove that by ordering our 
manures in bulk a considerable saving would be effected. 

Mr. Crawford also spoke in favour of co-operation in purchase of 
manures, and Mr. Frattini, Assistant Scientific Officer, answered several 
questions. A general discussion then took place and it was agreed that 
Messrs. Frattini, Pittock and Thiselton Anderson should continue the work 

■of the Committee , , 

It was decided that a trial order should be given and a promise to take a 
large amount was given by members present at the meeting, 

Election of new members. — Messrs. Randolph, H. Morris, L, New- 
come and A. L. Hill were duly elected members of the Association, 

M. J. WOOPBRIPGE, Honorary Secretary. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC OFFICER AND DR. COLEMAN 

IN COORG. 

On 20th February a meeting of the planters of South Coorg was held 
in the Bamboo Club at Pollibetta to meet Dr. Coleman and Mr. Anstead. 
The latter who was in the chair introduced Dr. Coleman, explaining that at 
the request of the Coorg Planters’ Association and the Resident, the Mysore 
Durbar had kindly allowed Dr. Coleman to pay a visit to the district, and 
that while he was particularly interested in the outbreak of Green Bug on 
the Coffee and the work which was being done in Lantana eradication, he 
was also anxious to see as much as possible of the varied agricultural 
industries of the district. 

Dr. Coleman explained what organised steps were being taken by the 
Mysore Agricultural Department to protect the native coffee from Green 
Bug and to deal with that pest when it appeared and he laid particular 
emphasis on the fact that the whole-hearted co-operation of the whole 
planting community both native and Kuropeau was needed to make the 
campaign a success. It was necessary for all ICuropean planters to do their 
share atid faithfully carry out the recommendations of their Scientific 
Department or it could not he expected that the native would do so. In 
some cises he instanced the native coffee proprietors were just as keen to 
take care of their coffee and willing to adopt spraying and other methods of 
control as their European neighbours. 

An interesting discussion took place dealing with the pest in all its 
aspects and Dr. Coleman and Mr. Anstead took part in this and endeavoured 
to make clear the relation of the Green Bug to climatic conditions, cultiva- 
tion, and its parasitic insect enemies and the parasitic fungus which attacks 
it in the monsoon. 

A few specimens were examined and other matters of agricultural 
interest touched upon and the meeting closed with a hearty vote of thanks 
to Dr. Coleman for the way in which he had explained matters and all the 
trouble he had taken, and the hope was expressed that the planters would 
have an opportunity of again welcoming him to the district on future 
occasious. 

Dr, Coleman and Mr. Anstead left Pollibetta for the Sidapur district on 
23rd February and arrived at Mercara on 25th. 


Ceylon. 

Rubber Exports , — The following statistics of the exports of rubber 
of domestic production from Ceylon during the month of October, and the 
ten months ended October, 1912 and 1913, have been extracted from the 
official returns issued by the Ceylon Government ; — 


To 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Jan. -Oct. 

Jan. Oct. 

1912. 

1912. 

1912. 

1913. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

United Kingdom 

779,208 

1,461,175 

6,270,449 

10,870,074 

United States 

467,040 

315,855 

3,479,584 

4,972,093 

Other States 

265,627 

540,981 

1,567,721 

3,958,568 

Total exports of rubber 
of domestic production. 

1,511,875 

2,318,011 

11,317,754 

19,800,735 

-^Board of Trade Journal, 
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PLANTEJRS’ ASSOCIATION OF CEYLON. 

Sixtieth Annual Meeting* 

Extracted from the Chairman's Speech. 

Coast Agency. 

Your Committee is now satisfied that a thoroughly competent Staff is in 
charge of the Coast Agency in South India. 

During the year the Ceylon Labour Commissioner put forward his 
views on the desirability of increasing the scope of the Commission by 
appointing more European Supervising Officers and this matter is still under 
consideration. 

97,564 coolies were registered at the Agencies of the Commission dur- 
ing 1913, this being an increase of 3,639 over the figures of the previous year 
and the large^st number yet dealt with since the inception of the Coast 
Agency. • 

From the Superintendent of the Ragama Camp we have received the 
statement of estate coolies passed through that Camp which is reproduced 
in tabular form under the heading Ragama Camp. It will be noticed what 
a very large proportion of the total number of emigrants now pass through 
the various Agencies of our Commission. 

Proprietors’ Labour Federation. 

In 1910 it was felt that something had to be done to try and improve 
labour conditions, and to endeavour to stop the increase of debt through- 
out the labour force in the country, and to effect this, the Proprietors* 
Labour Federation w’as formed. This came into existence in January 1911, 
and it was hoped that sufficient support would be forthcoming to make its 
rules effective. The chief of these placed a limit on Advances for coolies 
moving from one estate to another. However, as t-ime went on, only a 
little over 50 per cent, of the tea and rubber estates agreed to join, and it 
was felt that if something different were not proposed its objects would not 
be attained. In May 1913, a fresh appeal was made to all Proprietors 
asking them to join and subscribe to a new set of rules, and it is satisfactory 
to note that in response to this over 75 per cent, of the European owned tea 
and rubber estates in the Island joined and the new rules therefore came 
into operation on the 3rd October, 1913. In referring briefly to the salient 
points of the new rules it would perhaps be as well to make some reference 
to the reasons which have influenced the large majority of the Proprietors 
in favour of Federation. 

These may be summarised as follows : — 

(a) The importance of securing the greatest efficiency from the coolies 
now in Ceylon, 

(h) The necessity for safeguarding both old and new coolies from the 
capacity of dishonest kanganies, 

(c) The necessity for introducing certain measures whereby recruiting 
from India will be stimulated and Ceylon’s good name so firmly established 
that we need fear no rivals. 

The Federation compels every member to keep his coolies* accounts, to 
pay travelling expenses of all new coolies, to wipe off the debts of the dead, 
to pay a fee of Us.25 for every locally recruited cooly who within the period 
of three years has been brought over from the Coast, and it forbids him to 
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pay more than the registered debt of any other locally recruited cooly. It is 
fully admitted that, after running for a few months, several improvements 
and modifications of the rules may be advisable and expedient and the 
P. L. F. Committee have this before them. There may be, in fact, there is 
sure to be, some difficulty to commence with ; but there can be no doubt the 
continued efforts of so strong a combination will result in an improvement in 
the condition of the labour force and will promote the best interest of the 
planting industry . — Ceylon Observer, 

The Proprietors' Labour Federations — This Federation of Ceylon 
estate proprietors has been revising its rules lately with the object of making 
them more acceptable to proprietors and more suitable to the objects of the 
Federation, which are: U) To check the steady increase which has of late 
occurred in coast advances in connection with labour already imported into 
the island, and to bring about a gradual reduction of such advances with as 
little loss as possible, and (2) to encourage the recruiting of coolies from the 
coast of South India, and generally to protect the interests of members 
employing imported labour. A large number of estate proprietors refused 
to join the Federation for a long time, and an effort was then made to get 
75 per cent, of the European-owned estates of the Island to join. This has 
resulted in over 80 per cent, of the estates joining the Federation, so that 
the success of the scheme is practically assured. 

There are two or three important points in the regulations and the 
object in view, namely, reduction of coast advances, should be accomplished. 
When newly recruited are being brought over from the coast the amount to 
be advanced to them is not to exceed Rs.15 (or ^1*1) per head, and all new 
coolies are to be lauded on an estate free of charge to them, other than 
the cash advanced into their hands, provided they work for one year on the 
recruiting estate. There is also an important regulation fo protect the 
importer of labour from the coast and to put a stop to one estate taking over 
another estate’s coolies at a slight advance in cash to the coolies or kangani. 
This regulation states, any Federated estate taking a labourer from another 
federated estate within a period of three years from the date of the labourer’s 
recruitment shall pay a fee of Ks.25 (;f 1 6s. 8^^.) per head to the importing 
estate, such a fee to be a charge against the on- taking estate and in no 
circumstances to be charged to the labourer. Coolies’ debts are to be care- 
fully kept in the estate books, and a copy of the accounts of the labour force 
are to be sent to the Federation’s office, and every transaction relating to 
the transfer of coolies by Federated estates is to be recorded in the office of 
the Federation. Further, by the 15th of each month, the Superintendent 
of a Federated estate must forward to the office a statement showing: — 

(1) . The number of coolies shown on his register on the last day of 
the preceding month.' 

(2) , The number of registered coolies who have been paid off during 
the preceding month. 

(3) . The number of registered coolies whe have died daring the pre* 
ceding month. 

(4) . The number of coolies who have been taken on to his register 
during the preceding month. 

All these accounts and statements will necessarily mean more work in 
the estate officej but the extra work will be more than paid for by the 
improvement in the labour conditions. It is to be hoped that the Federa* 
tion will succeed in solving some of the many labour problems the Ceylon 
planter has to face«'*T/»e India Rubber Journal. 
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RUBBER. 

Review of the Yeark 

(Continued,) 

Labour Conditions, 

Great Britain, the United States, the Continent of Europe, and in fact 
most of the white countries, have had sufficient trouble in connection with 
labour during the year under review. There has been an effect on the 
production of manufactured articles in consequence of labour difficulties in 
the United States, but the troubles which have been experienced in this 
country and on the Continent of Europe have not had any very marked 
effect on the manufacturing side of the business. In the Middle East, how- 
ever, labour matters have occupied the minds of planters in Ceylon, South 
India, Malaya, Sumatra and Java. 

Ceylon, which as far as the writer can remember, has always had its 
labour troubles, has always been putting forward schemes for the betterment 
of labour, has again brought forward a comprehensive scheme in connection 
with labour federation. The necessary majority of planters in Ceylon for 
the working of the scheme was obtained, and while it is too early to forecast 
the result of the scheme which has been put into being, we can only hope 
that it will have some real effect in keeping down coast advances and 
competition among individual planters. 

In Malaya the necessity of reducing wages is acknowledged, but the 
difficulties are such that, except in certain districts of Malacca the reduction 
of coolie wages appears at first blush practically impossible. The price for 
the raw product being so low means that if the daily rate cannot be reduced 
and losses on rice are to be continued the task per coolies per day must be 
increased. We look for such an effect rather than an actual reduction in 
the rate of coolie wages. 

In Sumatra the cost of recruiting Javanese coolies has gone to a figure 
higher than it has ever reached before. The old cost of 90 guilder** per 
coolie no longer obtains, and it is common experience to pay from 140 to 150 
guilders per head for coolies now imported from Java, It is said that this 
large increase has been mainly due to the activities of certain American 
interests in the way of planting programmes. 

In Java the labour is still in a very disorganised and unsatisfactory 
state. The difficulty in establishing a resident labour force is of more 
account in connection with rubber than it is with most other plantations. 
The tapping of rubber trees can only be improved by long continuous 
experience of that particular work ; hence the necessity of establishing 
resident labour forces on Java rubber plantations. It seems to us a paradox 
that Java planters should be so slow to move in a matter which has been 
approved by their brother planters in Sumatra. The indentured Javanese 
labour in Sumatra has been proved to be exceedingly valuable, so much so 
that not a single planter in that territory would like to give up the system. 
We see no reason why the Government of Java should not arrange for con- 
tract labour on ihe lines adopted in Sumatra where the coolie is well pro- 
tected as well as the employer. In this connection we are very glad to note 
that a Rubber Growers* Association has recently been formed in Holland, 
and we hope that it will make one of its first duties the consideration of 
labour conditions in the island of Java. There are many parts of Java where 
large numbers of coolies are unable to find work, they could, with advantage 
tojhemselves and* the island, be usefully employed in other districts. 

Plantation Shares, 

We doubt whether there is a single holder of plantation shares who can 
reviewi with any sense of pleasure, bis private portfolio as at the 1st of 
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JaaQaty and 31sf Dee^bir; 1913; For the mijoHty ot plantalioo 
companies there has been a gradual reductibd in profit consequent 
in the fall of the price of plantation rubber. This has led to an enormous 
rednction in th^. rnarktit value of the respective shares. The majority of 
plantation companies, who in past years paid hand^me dividends, have 
eithidr greatly reduced the average of the past fwo years or paid no dividend 
at all. In some cases interim dividends have been paid, and final dividends 
passed. Some companies have; fortunately, maintained or increased their 
dividenfds. During certain periods of the year the rubber share market has 
been entirely demoraHs'ed, and it hae been an easy ihaitter to purchase shares 
yielding from 10 to 15 per cent, even for the present year. There are, how- 
ever, one or two shares which have stood the slump ^ell, and whose divi- 
dends have not only been maintained, but in some cases increased. The 
marketability of most plantation shares has been put to a very severe test, 
and we are of the opiniofi that there will never again be the gamble in 
plantation rubber shares that there was a couple of years ago., The value 
of plantation shares will soon be on a steadv and reasonable level ; real worth 
will be determined not by “ bull ** and “ bear ” tactics so much as profits, 
reserve, and dividends. In other w )rds, rubber i n vest rhcnfs are about to 
get into their stride. 

Publicity in Pi.antation Matters. 

At a public mealing held some time ago we were responsible for the 
statement that plantation interests were beginning to pay a part of the 
penalty for over-publicity in the past. A Committee of the Rubber Grow- 
ers’ Association was appointed to make some recommendations on this sub- 
ject. The recommendations were quite unanimous; there was a widespread 
feeling among directors of companies that in the past far too much pub- 
licity had been given to the details of estate costs and methods of 
management. We do not know of any plantation industry, other than tea, 
in which the whole world is told every detail in the history of the com- 
pany. We cannot see how this publicity can possibly lead to an increase 
in the profits of the various companies. We really feel that it is prejudicial 
to th<?ir interests for plantation companies to go and tell a dealer that when 
he gives them Zs, 6d, for their rubber he is giving them 1^0 per cent, profit. 
After all, the success of plantation companies must be determined by the 
profits made and distributed, and we do not see how publicity with, regard 
to increase in crops, costs of tapping, and so forth can help to swell the 
profit and loss account. There are, however, many difficulties which we 
fully recognise, the mo.st serious being in connection with companies who 
have issued bearer warrants, and who do not know their shareholders. 
Furthermore, there is a danger which hbwever, in our opinion, is exceedingly 
slight, and that is that the non-publication of details may be abused by 
directors who intend to deceive. Shareholders can, however, take steps to 
protect themselves by insisting upon all details being available for their 
inspection at the respective offices. 


Estimate of Planted Acreages. 

The following is our estimate of planted acreages in the Middle East as 
at the end of 1913:-- 


British Malava and Native States 

Ceylon and South India 

Java 

Sumatra and Borneo 
Cochin China 


... 600,000 acres. 
... 270,000 „ 

... 245,000 ,. 

... 260,000 „ 

... 32,000 „ 
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In addition there are other small acreages planted with rubber trees in 
Samoa, Fiji, Papua, Seychelles, etc. 

We d6 not consider it necessar 5 (if it were possible) to eive figures of 
planted acreage for Cear& in Africa or Hevea in Brazil, as we do not 
believe, with present prices, they can maintain or exceed past crops of wild 
rubber from these countries. 

We publish below a letter received from a recognised authority on the 
Dutch East Indies with reference to the acreages under cultivation in 
Sumatra and Java. 

A letter received from a recognised authority on the Dutch East Indies 
gives the acreage under rubber (owned by rubber companies) hs follows : — 

Sumatra ... ... 209,181 acres. 

Java ••• 161,068 ,, 

This authority also calculates the acreage planted in rubber by ^tobacco 
companies in Sumatra and coffee estates in Java to be approximately : — 

Sumatra ... ... 23,100 acres 

Java •*. ..(k ... 74,084 „ 

The total area under rubber in Java and Sumatra would therefore 
appear to be : — 

Sumatra ... ... 232,291 acres. 

Java ... ... ... 235,125 „ 

But the figures, especially for rubber on tobacco and coffee estates, 
being only approximate ones, our authority thinks that a more accurate 
estimate for the area under rubber about the middle of 1913 would be : — 

Sumatra ... ... 240,000 acres. 

Java ... ... ... 245,000 

The annual progression in planted acreages in Java and Sumatra since 
1906 is shown in the following table : — 




Java, 


Sumatra 



acres. 


acres. 

1906 


25,000 


6,000 

1907 

• • • 

38,000 


20,000 

1908 

• • • 

60,000 


39,000 

1909 

• • • * 

107,000 


67,000 

1910 

• • • 

158,000 


100,000 

1911 


208,000 


160,000 

1912 


230,000 


220,000 

1913 

• •• 

245,000 


240,000 


It will therefore be seen that while Ceylon has practically not increased 
its planted acreage under rubber during the last few years, Java and Sumatra 
have gone ahead and placed Ceylon fourth in point of acreage . — The 
I ndi if "Rubber Journal, 
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Sholarock Estate, 

Katary P. O., 

21st February, 1914. 


The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

Baa galore. 


Dear Sir,— When giving the yield of the 50 acre block, alluded to in my 
letter of 16-1-1914, I did so not only as a matter of general interest, but also 
to get other men on the Nilgiris and especially those who like myself have 
opened in tea to a fairly large extent, at the same time, to give their results. 
So far, that letter has not elicited any statistics of yields from this, or other 
parts of the Nilgiris, such as Nellacotta, &c., where rainfall, and conditions 
are perhaps superior to this locality for yield, 

I welcome Mr. Kirk’s letter which is most interesting reading showing 
as it does, that young tea with conditions of heavy rain and low elevations, 
can produce 300 lbs, and over of made tea per acre at a very tender age. 

The “ Law of Compensation,” while giving smaller yields for much less 
rain, and at higher altitudes, gives on the other hand, flavour. Mr, Kirk’s 
clearing at 3 years and 5 months of age, gave him 175 lbs. made tea per 
acre. My block at 3 years and 1 month, has given 162 lbs. Mine has 
therefore 4 months before it to come into line with his. At a low estimate, 
I will pluck quite 16,000 lbs. more leaf by the end of next April, which will 
bring my yield to 242 lbs. made tea per acre, I am fairly safe in saying 
this ; but, I will certainly correct these figures when the time comes, if I 
get less. 

With Mr. Kirk, I hope we may see some Pcermade yields published. 
It’s a pity the pages of the Planters' Chronicle are not more used by those 
interested, in friendly discussions, comparisons, &c., on planting matters. I 
am sure we can all receive, and give useful tips” by interchange of ideas. 

In reply to A, H. G. (who, by the way, reminds me of a notable dis- 
believing character in Holy Writ) I will take his queries in the order he 
places them : — 

At I year of age, the plants then perhaps au average height of 18" were 
topped to 1 ft. to cause them to start bushing. The side branches all 
round were left severely alone and only the tops relieved of flush. 


During Feby.-March 1913, the field was pruned down to 18" and from 
that time the growth has been extraordinarily vigorous ; the same care in 
leaving all side shoots alone, strictly adhered to. 

As the yield I gave may be put down to hard plucking, and any kind of 
plucking, it may be as well to mention, that with the exception of the 1st 
month’s pluck viz,, 489 lbs„ the whole of the yield was purchased by Mr. 
T. Brown, Manager of Glendale Estates. I am sure he will testify to the 
excellence of the leaf received, and the regret was mutual, when I had to stop 
supplying him only because 1 found a closer market— the same remarks 
apply to the 489 lbs. which was purchased by Mr, Hayne, of Halashana 
Estate. 
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It may further interest A. H. G. to say- that for unavoidable reasons, 1 
had to get seed from Ceylon, to save a year in ptanting.- This seed when it 
germinated, looked very disappointing and most of the men who saw the 
plants, condemned the jdt ; bnf, as the bushes developed, I could not have 
wished for a more satisfactory sort — A dark strong hybrid, a splendid yielder 
(as it has prpved itself) and practically free of diseases. Indeed I am more 
than sorry the whole area since planted ie not the same j4t. 

It is quite true A. H, G. I wish you were here to see for yourself 
that the bushes average 4 feet across. I can show thousands 5 and 6 feet 
in diameter. Romance in these matters, in cold print, would be foolish, as 
any one might look in to verify statements I While on the subject of yields, 
and although it might be another shock to crednHty, there is an estate on 
these Hills, rainfall 60 inches or less, elevation 6,000, where a held shaded 
fairly heavily with grevilleas, has been steadily increasing its yield till last 
year, when it gave 900 lbs. made tea per acre while the whole of the rest of 
the estate, absolutely without shade, gave less than half the above yield 

average per acre. Fact “Shade for Tea” Is a 

subject which might with advantage be discussed in the Chronicle's 
columns. Personally 1 am as keen on my shade in tea, as the tea itself, 
so much so, that I would not think of opening any land, unless it was 
barbed wired in first. An even, quick ^et up of shade^ represents so many 
more inches of rain ; to say nothing of the storage of humus, and last 
but not least, protection (in our parts anyhow, where we gel no S. W. mon- 
soon rain to speak of) from the S. West winds, which keep up steadily for 
over 3 months and cause flush to shut up like a book during Inne. July, 
August and September. Anyone wishing to be convinced of thi-* ‘-hoiild 
live on an estate (facing the S, West) during these months — however 
beautiful fields may look now, after a good N. E. Monsoon and anring 
spring he will be disillusioned once the S. W, starts. With this conttnual 
gale, the ground gets literally parched, and if the tea plant in the op'^niug 
has not been treated to a good docent pit, carefully filled in, but onlv put 
into a hole the size of a pint tuinblor, as is so often doin', the results are 
worse. Hence my warning note re necessity for shade. Unlike coffee, 
once tea is fairly- well established on the land, it is next to impossible 
to get shade to grow ; at the best it’s sickly, poor growth. Planted at the 
same time as the tea the latter’s roots* cannot get the upperhand, but 
where there are sainbur, the land must he made proof with barbed wire 
fencing. It’s a hopeless struggle otherwise. 

Yours faithfully, 

PHir„ Beavkk, 

Note on Indian Tea Industry. 

A note recently issued by the Indian Government on the production of 
tea in 1912, says Brooke, Bond & Co., Ltd., London, in a late' tea circular, 
furnishes interesting information of the industry. The acreage under tea 
increased by 17,238 acres, there being 591.833 acres in 1912 as against 
574,575 in 191 1. The average yield per acre increased from 503*8 lbs. per 
acre in 1911 to 544*7 lbs. in 1912. Owing to immaturity and other causes 
47,026 acres were not plucked, and of these 4.514 were abandoned. Per- 
haps the most satisfactory feature of the returns is the increased yield per 
acre, which shows what can be dope when prices are high, even when labour 
is scarce. The report also sets at rest apprehensions that the area of pro- 
duction was not being extended, notwithstanding the commodity being so 
remunerative to capital.— SiPtmons*. Spice Mill. 
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Mr. Anstead, Scientific Officer, has returned from his tour in Coorg, and 
will remain at headquarters until he goes on leave. 

We publish the proceedings of two annual general meetings held 
by the Ananialai and Wynaad Planters* Associations, We would 
call attention to the useful information given by the former as 
regards its acreage under various products, which are a great help in the 
office as a record. Both Associations have much that is valuable to say on 
the question of labour, and are strongly appreciative of the work done by the 
Labour Commission. Those who have met Mr. Duncan will thoroughly 
endorse all that was said of him by Mr. Marsh and Mr. Robinson. We 
recommend for perusal those paras, dealing with the Madras Planters* 
Labour Law and the Labour Commission in the Annual Report of the 
Wynaad Planters’ Association. 

We reprint from an article on the Nutrition of Plants show- 

ing the nitrogen contents of Sulphate of Ammonia and its cost compared 
with both in Nitrate of Soda, 

“NAH” sends us a short and instructive article on how to be your 
own maistry on the Field. This is truly a good method of getting >our 
money*s worth and is a short way of getting rid of wasters and a check 
on writers, 

Under the he?d of Correspondence, we have much pleasure in pub- 
lishing a letter from the Hon’ble Mr. Barber to the Secretary, w,hich 
in the first instance was intended for circulation to Honorary Secre- 
cretaries of District Associations for their members. But the Labour 
Conifnittee very wisely have decided to give Messrs, James Finlay & Co*s. 
condition a wider circulation by utilising these columns, so that every 
individual planter may be able to see them and digest them, for himself, 
as at this time of the year many men find it inconvenient to attend 
meetings. 

We have much pleasure in publishing the information supplied by 
the National Bank that the net profits to ilst December, 1913, amount 
to ^358, 625 and that the Directors propose a dividend at the rate of 
16 per cent, for the half year. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Anamalai Planters’ Association 

Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual General Meeting of the 
Anamalai Planters' Association^ held at the Old Valparai Bunga- 
low] at 10 a.m.y on Monday^ the 10th February^ VJIi^ 

Present. — M essrs. Geo. L. Duncan (Chairman), G. A. Marsh, C. R. T. 

Congreve, H. VV. de Salis, A. A. Robb, C. Howland, J, H. 
Ireland-Jones, J. E. Samson, K. Hrierley, J. Jeffrey, E. W. Sim- 
cock, M. B. Pollard- Urquhart, j. E. Scott, A. C. Cotton, ]. 
Hatton Robinson (Honorary Secretary). By Proxy -Mr. K. 
Fowke. Visitor J. Carless. 

1. To Confirm the Minutes of Previous Meetings.— The 

Minutes of General Meeting held on 19/12/13 and of the General Coinniit- 
tee Meeting held on 30-12-13 were confirmed. , 

2. Annual Reports and Accounts. — (tj) The Honorary Secre- 
tary’s report — 

“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I beg to lay before you my Annual 
Report for the past year — 

. . 1. Membership. — We have now 12 Estates on the Register, or two 
more than last year and 29 subscribing Members. 

2. Meetings. — Since the last Annual General Meeting, there have 
been three General and six Committee Meetings which have been well 
attended. 

3. TiNANCE.'—The Financial position of the Association is very satit- 
factory. Some Members have sent me in their subscriptions since 1 closed 
my Books, and these are not credited in the accounts tabled, but, when they 
are so, the Association will carry over Rs. 1,267-9-8 to the credit of the 
General Fund, which is most satisfactory, as oiir Annual Subscription to 
the U. P. A. S. 1. for 1913-14 has already been paid. 

The Money collected on behalf of the Hospital Fund is shown under 
a separate account in the Books. 

Planters’ Benevolent Fund. —I beg to thank those Members who 
have readily agreed to become Subscribers to this deserving Fund. lam 
glad to be able to report that 17 of our Members now support the Fund. 

4. Season and Crops, — The Monsoon was lighter than usual, and 
rather “catchy ” for planting operations, but, on the whole, new clearings 
have been a success. Although the weather was more or less ideal for 
Coftee off which bumper crops have been harvested. More rain during 
November and December would have suited Tea and young clearing.-. 
Cardamom crops have been fair. Prices for the different products have 
been well maintained. 

The acreage under cultivation is as follows : — 

Under Under Under Under Under Under Other . 

Tea. Coffee. Carda- Rubber. Rubber cS; Ciu- Products, 

moms. Coffee, chona. 

383cS 17N4 2285 1115 421 290 18 -9,751 acres 

These figures show an increase of 2,292 aerds put under cultivation^ 
piostly under Tea, during the past two years. 
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5. Labour — This vear the Labour was very late in coming up a£Uc 
the hot weather, and when coolies did begin to come in, many of us looked 
in vain for many “ Ramasawinys” and many gangs that we afterwards leanPtt 
had been enticed away to Ceylon and the Straits where, according t,Q the 
many attractive Pamphlets issued by Foreign Recruiters, our Coolie? need 
network unless they like, get well paid for doing nothing, and be most 
carefully nursed should they become sick, this latter being most unlikely as 
“ the promised land” is stated to be so exhilarating and salubrious. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to know that the U. P. A. S. I. is at 
last making a determined effort to put a stop to this sort of nonsense, and 
your Association is to be congratulated on being the one Association which 
has taken up “ Labour ” so strongly at all the recent Annual General Meet- 
ings of the Central Association, and that it is now unanimous in backing 
the proposed Labour Commission Scheme with its total acreage. 

We have all watched with intense interest the splendid work done by 
Messrs. Abbott, Nicolls and Barber, and we are glad that we^are in a posi- 
tion to support them whole- heartedly in endeavouring to make their efforts 
a success. 

6. Medical. — As you are aware another Hospital site was felled and 
has been abandoned, and yet another site chosen and is about to be felled. 
As this is the third site, it may prove to be “ the charm”.^ 

The temporary Local I’und Hospital has been run in a very unsatis- 
factory way during the past year, and in spite of letters to the President of 
the Taluk Board and the D. M. O. pointing out our grievances, matters 
have not greatly improved. 

7. Transport. — The Aerial Ropeway Scheme is still before the Asso- 
ciation. The matter would seem to be far more complicated than at first 
anticipated, and it appears that experts for the Ropeway, Rlectrical Plant, 
Water Motor Plant, will each have to go thoroughly into their own parti- 
cular line before any definite estimate can be made of the approximate cost 
of the scheme. 

8. Township Scheme. — The thanks of the Association are due to the 
Hon’ble Mr. Barber for negotiating with Government on our behalf over this 
scheme. Mr. Marsh has very kindly put up Rs, 1,500 to enable operations to 
be started. 

A working Committee was formed to carry out the work and 1 am 
informed that they have already begun clearing. 

9. Post and Telegraphs. — A new combined Post and Telegraph 
Office has been sanctioned, and will be erected on the new Township site,' 

It was with sincere regret that the Members of this Association learnt 
that yon, Sir, had decided to retire from Planting, and that you would shortly 
be leaving the District for Home. 

At an informal meeting held at the Valparai Bungalow, on June 13th, 
1903, you proposed the formation of this Association. Since those days of 
the Association’s infancy yon have taken the keenest interest in everything 
connected with its welfare, and have been held in high esteem for your 
impartial views on the various important matters brought from time to time 
before the Association. 

You take away with you the good wishes of all of us, 

The Accounts are now before you, and if found correct, I would ask 
you to pass them, and to kindly accept my resignation. 

I wish to thank you. Sir, for the willing assistance you have always 
given me, and for placing your Bungalow at the disposal of ths Association 
for bolding the last 5 Meetings in. 
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I also beg to thank you, gentlemen, for the great consideration you have 
shown me during the last two years, in which I have bad the honour of being 
your Honorary Secretary, for whichl position I do not seek re-election.** — 
Applause. 

(b) The Chairman’s Address — 

. “ Gentlemen, — It has been the custom for your Chairman to address 
you at these meetings but I have little to add to the Honorary Secretary’s 
Report, a most satisfactory one as far as our finances are concerned. 

Hospital and Medical.— The position as regards these matters is 
not at all satisfactory, and for this I do not think we are entirely to blame. 
Having asked for assistance from Government, I suppose, if we accept it, 
we must do so on their own terms, but if we are going to pay the Piper we 
surely should have a voice in calling the Tune. 1 have always held that if 
We are to obtain the full benefit of a medical institution in our midst the 
medical officer must be under our control and the rules drawn np to meet 
the needs of the Community and not framed to conciliate refractory Govern- 
ment Officials. • 

There is another point too which has perhaps been overlooked. The 
District will, 1 believe, sooner or later require a European Doctor. It is 
growing rapidly and conditions have changed greatly since we first applied 
for Government aid. Government is not likely to provide a man of this kind, 
and if, or when, such an appointment is made, the hospital should, I con- 
sider, be under his control. I may be told I am looking too far ahead, I do 
not think so. 

The Township Scheme appears to be bound up with the site for the 
hospital and as the Honorary Secretary has told you it has been possible to 
begin felling this site owing to Mr. Marsh’s handsome offer to provide the 
funds until the details have been settled. 

Post and Telegraphs. — We have I think to congratulate ourselves 
pn the progress in this direction and have again ta thank the Hon’ble Mr. 
Barber for what he has done for us in this respect. 

I think, however, the time has now come to approach the Department 
regarding the transport of mails to and from rail head. I see no reason why 
the service should not be improved greatly in this respect. 

Labour, — I will not say anything on this subject except to express the 
hope that at the Extraordinary General Meeting to be held next month, the 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India will justify its name .and 
existence. 

Transport and Communications.— Your Honorary Secretary has 
touched on the suggested Aerial Rope- way and pointed out that this is a 
more complicated scheme than was at first anticipated. 

We certainly do require a second string to our bow as emphasised at 
the last annual meeting. The Aerial rope-way must be a costly undertaking, 
and at best, must leave a gap at either end. 

In view of the large area now taken up for planting, and with the 
district developing at the present pace, it seems to me that a direct line of 
communication with the West Coast should receive careful consideration. 

With Perambikulam only 8 or 9 miles distant from the Western Estates 
a fairly easy gradient this link in the chain should not be difficult to form, 
'*aiid with a harbour at Cochin the advantages to be gained by a* direct line 
tp that part would be enormous, 
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In resigning the Chairmanship I have to thank j’ou ail for your help 
and consideration, but especially onr Honorary Secrelary. We have all, I 
think, been working pretty well up to our collars and I have not had the 
time to give to district affairs that .1 should have liked, but with an Honoraty 
Secretary like Mr. Robinson my duties were merely nominal, ard I think 
the Association is under a debt of gratitude to him for all he has done. It 
is no light work that of a Honorary Secretary in a growing district with 
all manner of questions cropping up calling for prompt attention and leading 
to much correspondence. 

I should like to thank Mr. Robinson for his kindly reference to myself 
and my connection with the Association. I am sorry to think that this will 
probably be the last of your Meetings which I shall attend. I know I ^ shall 
often look back and wish to be at work among you again, but I am glad to 
have had the opportunity in however stiiall a way of assisting in the early 
development of this district, \\hich I believe has a great jfulure,*' — Loud 
Applause. 

Proposed by Mr, Marsh and .seconded by Mr. Howland and carried 
unanimously; “That the Honorary Secretary’s report be adopted and 
printed with the proceedings of the Meeting.” 

Messrs. Scott and Simcock were appointed to audit the Accounts, which 
were found correct. 

3. Revision of thk Rules of the AssociATiow—After the Chair- 
man had read through the existing rules of the Association the following 
rules were altered to road as follow^s : — 

Proposed by Mr. Congreve, and seconded by Mr,** Simcock that Rule 
No. 7 reads as follows: — 

“ That the Committee shall consist of the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, the 
“ Honorary Secretary, and four other Members who shall be appointed by 
“nomination at the Annual General Meeting, and that the Committee shall 
“ have the right to replace any retiring member pending confirmation at the 
“next General Meeting.”— Carried. 

Proposed by Mr. Robb, and seconded by Mr. Congreve ; that Rule 
No. 10 reads as follows 

“ That an Extraordinary Meeting of the Association may at any time 
“ be convened by the Chairman, (or in his absence from the district by the 
“ Vice-Chairman), and the Honorary Secretary jointly, or by any three 
“ Members of the Association, who shall request the Honorary Secretar>’, 
“ on receipt of their letter, to call a Meeting at the first possible opportunity. 
“ All subjects to be discussed shall be submitted to the Honorary Secretary 
“ to be put on the Agenda, and no other subjects than those specified shall 
‘‘ be discussed at the Meeting so called,”— Carried. 

Proposed by Mr. Jeffrey and seconded by Mr, CottAn : that for the 
words “ Four Members” in Rule 14 (a), the words “Six Members” 
should be substituted.— Carried. 

Mr. de Salis wished his name recorded as voting against 0ny alteration 
of the existing rules. 

4. Minor Forest Produce,— P roposed by Mr. Congreve Jlnd 
seconded by Mr. Marsh and carried unanimously: 

• ' “ That from the 1st June, 1914, the Original Capital be paid back to 

‘^the Shareholders, and that the Minor Forest Produce be then taken over 
“ by the A, P. Association,*^ 
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. 5. Labour ia) District Rules.— The new Rule, Item No, 5 (b) of 
General Meeting of 19/12/12 was again read and confirmed, 

(6) Limiting Advances to Rs.lO per head per Cooly.— Proposed 
by Mr. Sitncock, and seconded by Mr. Robb : 

“ That Members of this Association do hereby bind themselves to limit 
“the Labour Advances to Tamil Maistries, from this date, at a maximum 
“rate of Rs.lO per head.” — Carried unanimously. 

The above resolution refers to Tamil labour only. 

(c) Karda Labour. — This matter was dropped owing to the resolution 
passed regarding the Minor Forest Produce. 

(rf) Proposed Labour Commission. — Mr. Robinson was unanimously 
elected to represent the Association as a Delegate at the Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the U. P. A, S. I., to be held at Bangalore on the 11th 
March, 1914. 

6. LiguoR Shops for the District. — It was decided that the 
Liquor Shops should be placed at the following localities 

1. On Lower Paralai Estate, between the 22iid and 23rd Milestones. 

‘ 2. On Sirukundra, half way along the new Cart Road. 

3. On Kaliaoapandal, in Bungalow field. 

Proposed by Mr. Robb and seconded by Mr. Congreve : 

“ That the maximum supply of arrack for a man be limited to one 
“ bottle per week.” — Carried. 

Proposed by Mr. Jones and seconded by Mr. Marsh : 

“That the chit system of issuing liquor be tried for six months.” — 
Canied. 

Proposed by Mr, Robb and seconded by Mr. Congreve : 

“ That the Honorary Secretary do write to the Abkari Department, and 
“ ask at what rates Liquor will be sold wholesale to the Licensees and at 
“ what rates it may be retailed to the consumers ; and further that the 
“ Association may be informed what powers the Licensees will have, and 
“ whether they will be at liberty to refuse Liquor to undesirable persons.” — 
Carried, 

7. Medical. — The President of the Dictrict Board’s letter No, R. Dis. 
25/D. B. of 1914, dated January 28th, 1914, was read to the meeting. 

In view of the above letter it was proposed by Mr. Congreve, and 
seconded by Mr, Robb : 

“ That the Chairman and Honorary Secretary be requested to come to 
“ some arrangement of fixed charges with the Sub-Asst. Surgeon at present 
“ in charge of the temporary Hospital (1) for Medical attendanci on 
“ Europeans, (2)“ Writers and Tea Makers, (3) other Estate Labour. Also 
“ that they draw up a Scale showing the actual mileage from the present 
“ temporary hospital to the centre of each estate, the mileage to the taken 
“ along the shortest possible Government Road or Government Bridle path, 
“ or where these do not exist by the usual road used by the estate, and 
“ that the Scale be sent to the President of the District Board asking him to 
“ ^Rnction it, and have the same posted up in the local Hospital.”— Carried, 
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Before the election of Office Bearers came on, Mr, Marsh said that he 
would like to have the attention of the Meeting for a few minutes as he was 
sure what he was going to say would have the sympathy of every one 
present. 

Mr. Marsh then addressed the Meeting as follows : — 

“Gentlemen,'—! am sure we all feel that this Meeting should not dis- 
perse without a reference being made to the retirement of our Chairman, 
Mr. Duncan. I am no hand at making a speech, but as Pioneer of the 
Anamalais and as his oldest neighbour, it possibly falls on me to say 
a few words,” and I know I am expressing the feelings of the whole of our 
community when I say we are unanimous in our regret at losing him so 
shortly. He has been in our District for over ten years, and during the 
whole of that time he has proved himself a first class Planter and good all 
round sportsman and gentleman who has “ always played the game ” 
and this is doubtless the reason he is so universally popular among us. 
The prosperity of the estate over which he has had control is perhaps the 
best monument to his ability as a Planter and man of business. Hut 
in a Planting District it is by no means easy to be a good neighbour and 
sincere friend, but, I think, I can unhesitatingly say Mr. Duncan holds this 
unique position with all of us. He has been ever ready to lend a helping 
hand when we were in difficulties, and as our Chairman he has done a great 
deal towards “ keeping the peace ” and trying to keep us harmonious. 

His retirement from our District so shortly will be a very great loss to 
us all, and we shall greatly miss his cheery voice at all future meetings, 
whether social or otherwise. To me, personally, his departure will be a very 
severe blow, for, he was one of the first to join me up here after 1 had 
started the District, and I have always felt that in those early days he was a 
great help, especially at times when one was depressed or downhearted, for 
he was always ready with good sound advice and words of encouragement, 

1 know, gentlemen, you will all readily join me in wishing Mr. & Mrs, 
Duncan Hon-Voyage ” and the best of good luck and happiness wherever 
they may be and at my expressing on behalf of us all our genuine regret at 
so soon losing an honest and dear old friend.” — Loud Applause. 

Mr. Duncan, on rising to reply, spoke with emotion. He thanked Mr. 
Marsh for the very kind way he had spoken about him, and said that he 
had always had the interests of the District at heart, and that he had always 
tried “ to play the game,” 

He said he keenly felt leaving the District which he had seen grow up 
out of the forest to its present size. 

He thanked both one and all, and wished them all “ Good Luck ’* for 
the future, 

ELECTION OF OFFICE BEAKERS, 

The following gentlemen were elected as Office Bearers for 1914, 
Chairman Mr. C, U. T. Congreve, 

Vice-Chairman Mr. J. Hatton Robinson, ' 

Honorary Secretary Mr. J. E. Scott. 

After hearty votes of thanks were passed both to the Chairman and the 
Honorary Secretary, the Meeting terminated. 

(Signed) G. L. DUNCAN,^ 

Qh^t9ian. 

C ) J. HATTON ROBINSON, 

Hokordry Secret jiry. 
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Wynaad AMooiation. 

proceedings of the Annual General Meeting held at the Meppadi 
C/m&, on February 4th^ 1914, 

PRESENT.—Messrs, Bisset, Bownass, Gauld, Macleod, Malcolm, Milton, 
Vernede, West, Winterbotham and Abbott (Honorary Secre- 
tary). V is itors, -“Messrs, Cammiade, Divisional Officer and 
Mr. Lord, 

Mr. Malcolm in the Chair. 

1880. Proceedings of last Meeting, — These, were confirmed with the 
exception of para. 1875, the proposed Labour Rules, which it was agreed to 
discuss further. 

1881. Attesting Contracts m. Mysore,— (para. 1873) No reply has 
been received to the Association’s request to have Patels appointed to attest 
contracts. It was suggested by Mr. Cammiade that the Association should 
ask the Madras Government to allow the Courts to recognise Panels’ attest- 
ations, giving reasons. It was resolved to do this, and also to again address 
the Mysore Government. 

1882. Election of New Members. -—The following were elected : 
Messrs. Rowsell Bell, C. Raitt, A. H. Simpson (Maiiantoddy) Mr. T. P, 
Gauld (Vayitri). There were 5 other gentlemen resident in Manantoddy, 
proposed by Mr. Winterbotham. who will be elected at the next Meeting, 
but who had not slated the acreage they controlled as is necessary under 
Rules 7 and 8 of the Association. 

1883. The Annual Report for 1913 was re.xd by the Honorary Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Chairman. — This Meeting ought to have been held in January, but 
I had to attend a Meeting of the Executive Committee of the Labour 
rommissiou in Ootacarnuud last month, and as there was likely to be an 
important statement made by the Hon. Mr, Barber about the Commission 
at the Nilgiri Planters’ Meeting, I thought it better to postpone our Meeting 
till the Report was published. I hope you will approve of my having 
done so. 

We have elected 3 new Members during the year, and 4 have resigned 
having left the District, There are at present 30 subscribing Members on 
the list, besides Honorary Members, and there are 8 Gentlemen in North 
Wynaad who wish to join. 

We hav^-held 6 General Meetings in 1913. 

Rules of the Association.— These were printed and circulated as 
amended at the beginning of the ye;ir, 

/?oads.— No complaints of the state of the District Board Roads in 
Wynaad have been brought to the notice of the Association during the year. 
The Chural Mulla bridge has been reconstructed. The Committee of North 
Wynaad Planters who intend to join the Association wish to raise the 
question of bridging the Pannamurra and Manantoddy Rivers which during 
the Monsoon often cut off comimmication between North and South 
Wynaad. . . 

Post Office,— “Those was, a gre.'it deal of dissatisfaction expressed at 
the beginning of the year about the delay in tha delivery of parcels at Wy- 
naad offices. There has been .a .considerable improvement since then, and 
ppirccls are uot now allowed to accumulate for a week or lougcr in Calicut 
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before beiog despatched. But we have not got back to the normal state of 
business, which was that parcels always arrived a day later than the letter 
of advice. Locally Postal affairs were complicated by the serious illness 
of the Meppadi Postmaster, in July. He had been working single handed 
for some months though far from well, his Assistant having been transferred 
to Calicut. Finally he had to take to his bed on July 13th and for a week 
or more no telegrams, registered letters, money orders or parcels could be 
delivered or despatched. The Postmen sorted out the ordinary letters as 
well as they could. The Superintendent of Post Offices wrote that he only 
heard of this state of things on the 18th. If this can happen in the case of 
an important office with a number of Europeans living in the vicinity, one 
wonders how many Postmasters of small up country Offices habitually live 
in Madras or other centres of gaiety, returning to their stations once a 
month to draw their pay and dispose of any business that may have 
accumulated in their absence. 

Telegraph Department.— Vsle asked to have a Telegraph Office estab- 
lished at Sultan’s Battery in the beginning of J une, but reputed enquiries 
addressed to the Superintendent West Coast Division as to the amount of 
guarantee required from the neighbouring estates failed to elicit any inform- 
ation. I mentioned the matter to Mr. Barber, in January, and he was able 
to telegraph what I wanted to know the day he returned to Ootacamund. 
Our thanks are due to him, and I hope the business will now go through. 
There is little or no risk in giving such a guarantee, as it has been repeatedly 
proved that the new offices always pay their way. 

i 

Madras Planters' Labour Law — ^This is still only in force in this Taluk 
of Malabar and in the Nilgiri District. The U. P. A. S. I. has agreed not to 
discuss the Act except under special circumstances, and since that decision 
I have refrained from anyrcritioism of the law or any reference to it. I 
break through my rule now only to mention two matters which are of import- 
ance to us while we have to work under it. One is the practical impossibility 
of getting coolies contracts attested in Mysore. No Official below the rank 
of Revenue Inspector is authorised to do so in the State. We had previously 
asked H. H’s Government to remedy this defect, without success, pointing out 
that Adigaris are allowed to attest contracts in British Territory. We 
repeated our request last October, but have had no reply. The consequence 
is that not one in a hundred of the agreements made in Mysore is in order and 
that those of our Maistries who get Patels (the ecpiivalent of Adigaris) to at- 
test their contracts have their cases thrown out, while merely verbal contracts 
inade in Mysore or elsewhere to work in any other District are recognised 
"by the Courts. This places our Maistries at a considerable disadvantage. 
The other matter I wish to refer is what was said by the Madras Govern- 
ment when reviewing the reports of th<B Collectors of Malabar arid the Nil- 
giris on the working of the Act. The vihief Secretary animadverted n the 
large number of acquittals that had taken place, and instructed the Collec- 
tors to watch the figures in future years and satisfy themselves that the 
provision of the Act are not being used improperly. The insinuation 1 sup- 
pose is that Planters’ servants if not Planters themselves habitually bring 
false charges under the Act, whereby the happy peasant is dragged from 
his humble home, and ouly saved from a life of slavery by the interveti- 
tioD of the Magistrates. I was puzzled by this charge, as 1 had heard no 
special complaints. The explanation is simple enough and was pointed out 
to me by Mr. Malco)n\ ; it . is that in many . cases when a Mahstry or 
a cooly has been arrested and expresses his willingness to work out his 
contract, the employcr^^iihdraws his case, and this is recorded. as an acquit- 
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The safe course appears to be to have a conviction recorded and then 
to apply under Section 33 to have the prisoner handed over to you. A more 
useful line of enquiry would be for Government to hiid out the cause of the 
large number of cases that remain pending at the end of every year o\^ing 
almost invariably to the accused not having been arrested : At the begin- 
ning' of 1912 there were 1,207 cases pending, 2,142 cases were brought 
into Court, and at the end of the year 1,501 were pending. 

labour Commission.’- This is the most important subject that has come 
before us this year at any rate. I have said and written so much about it 
that yatx will not expect me to enlarge on it to-day. I know that nearly all 
the Members present are in favour of the establishment of a Commission, 
and have done their best to persuade their Directors to join it. The North 
Wynaad Planters are alro supporters. We have the very clear and able 
statement made by the Hon’ble Mr, Barber at the recent Nilgiri Meeting to 
explain the objects of the Labour Department ; and we have the fact that a 
firm of the standing of Messrs. James Finlay & Co. are convinced of its 
necessity. You have the Planters in the Kanan Devans who have had a 
Labour Department of their own working for ihe last ten years, unanimously 
in favour of it. You have the Ceylon Planters who. as I ha\e remarked 
before, are often held np to us as examples of all that Planters ought to be, 
cheerfully increasing their subscriptions to their own Commission by 50% to 
extend its usefulness. You have the fact that some of 3 - ourselves are obliged 
to employ Agents in the recruiting Districts to look after your Maistries. It 
appears plain that an amalgamated Department working for the whole of 
South India would be more effective than a number of small Agencies often 
working in opposition and without the standing, necessary to combat outside 
interference. There are few of us who have had all the coolies we wanted 
during thif past 3 »ear, and the figures given in the G. O. on the working of the 
Labour La w'«how that there has been endless trouble in getting Maistries 
and coolies to fulfil their contracts. You have all had the opportunity of 
reading what was said by the Delegates at the U. P. A, S. I. Meeting and by 
Mr. Barber. 

But the remarks made by the Collectors of Mafabar and the Nilgiris in 
explanation of the large increase in the numbers of prosecutions under the 
Act iri their report to Government (in Wynaad from 665 in 1911 to 1,047 in 
1912 and in the Nilgiris from 862 to 1,095) ought to receive close attention. 
There will I imagine be a large increase shown again in 1913. 

Mr. Innes writes : “ Doubtless the causes indicated in my last year’s 
“ report have something to do with it and probably another cause is the 
“ growing difficulty of getting labour. More and more coolies are required 
every year for the tea and rubber estates in Ceylon, the Straits, Travan- 
core and Cochin as well as in Malabar and other British Districts and as 
“ a result it may be surmised that coolies have greater temptations than 
“ before to abscond, that Maistries are advanced with less circumspection 
“ and that they crimp one another’s coolies more than they were wont 0 do. 

Mr. Young writes : No estates were newly opened in the district during 
“ the year^ to account for the increase. The increase is therefore mostly due 
‘‘ to keener competition fdr coolies owing to the demand in the large number 
** of rubber, tea and coffee estates in Travancore and Cochin which are of 
“ comparatively recent growth. As already reported by Mr^uRice in. his 
letter D. D. 585/11 M„ dated 18th September, 19114 coolies desert and 
make their escape into Travancore and Cochin, and they are fast bedoniing 
^ aarate that by so doing they can effectively evade arrest by their former 
^^IWpioyers.” 
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These are the very matters in which the Commission will help Planters. 
Though the- descriptions of our present difficulties were written before the 
subject of the Labour Commission was introduced, they might have been 
taken from letters of its advocates. 

I will now ask you to pass the accounts if found to be correct and to 
accept my resignation.’* 

The accounts were found correct and ordered to be printed with the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Malcolm proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Abbott for 
his work as Honorary Secretary, and to him and the other members of the 
Executive Committee of the proposed Labour Commission (the Hon’ble 
Mr. E. F. Barber and Mr. J. S. Nicolls), seconded by Mr. Bownass and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Abbott th .inked the Chairman and the Meeting. He said that the 
work of the Honorary Secretary of the Association was not very heavy, but 
that he vvas gratified on beh ilf of his friends on the Committee of the Com- 
mission and himself for the kind way their work had been appreciated. 
They had had a great deal to do, but they did all they could cheerfully, 
believing it was only by getting the Commission established that their labour 
troubles would be settled. He hoped that their etTorts would be successful. 

1884 Honorary Secretary 1914.— Mr. Abbot was re-elected. 

1885 South Mysore Planters* Association Jubilee, '-It was resolved 
to write to the Chairman of this Association and congratulate him on its 
completion of 50 years of existence, and on the fact that they still had one 
of their original* Members, Mr, Graham Anderson, C. I. E., on the rolls. 

lit should be mentioned that the actual records of the Wynaad 
Planters’ Association only date from 1873 when Mr, E. S. Thompson .was 
Hony. Secretary, since when there are regular yearly lists of members and 
accounts. But Mr, Winterbotham who was present at this Meeting stated 
that the Association existed for several years before this. 

An old diary of Mr. James Boosey for 1863 and 1864 records his 
attendance at Planters’ Association Meetings from time to time. Mr, Innes 
has also very kindly shown Mr. Malcolm and the Honorary Secretary a 
most interesting account of a tour made by Sir Clements Markham in 1866, 
where he mentions that there were then 3 Planters’ Associations in the 
District, North Wynaad, South Wynaad and South Eist Wynaad.) 

1886. Proposed Labour Commission, — Mr. Malcolm spoke on this 
subject urging the necessity of the Commission. The Honorary Secre- 
tary was elected as Delegate to. attend the Meeting at Bangalore on. March 
4th. 

N ,B, — seems probable that this date may be altered, 

1887. Post Office, — Read letter from • Superintendent of Post Offices^ 
Calicut, dated December 9th, 1*913, stating that if the VelUra Mulla Post 
Office ware transferred to Pootoo Mulla it would be necessary to etoploy an 
extra runner on Rs.7 a month, and that the inco.ne of the office will not 
allow of this being done. Recorded. 

Office at Dindimul,—:\ir, Winterbotham proposed, and it was resolved, 
that the Honorary Secreitaty address the Departments eonj$eiraed asking to 
have a ^^bined Post and Telegraph Office opened at DiAdimul. The 
Companies concerned ajre prepared to guarantee Government against loss, 
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Mr, Winterbotham stated that owing to interruptions during the Monsoon 
it would be desirable to have this Office connected by wire with Tellicherry 
instead of by an extension from Manantoddy. Mr. Winterbotham also 
proposed that the Department should be asked to establish a Office 

at Koroth, This was agreed to. 

1888. Taluk Board Membership. — Dr. Milton has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Stewart. 

1889. Rubber Exhibition. — Read correspondence. There is very little 
rubber being harvested in Wynaad at present. As one important Firm con- 
nected with the District is stated in Mr. Staines Mr.nders* letter to have 
secured space, it was considered that it might be left to them to exhibit any 
Wynaad produce they thought tit. 

1890. Labour Rules, — With reference to para. 1875, Mr. Malcolm 
explained the proposal of the Committee appointed to report on this subject. 
It was resolved to discuss the subject at the next Meeting. 

1891. Bridf*itig the Manantoddy and Paniiamurram Rivers, 
—Read correspondence. Mr. Cammiade explained ihe proposals of the 
District Board which was to provide shallow portions, which, it is hoped, 
will be available at all times of the year. 

A vote of thanks to thetChair termirated the proceedings. 

(Signed) B. MALCOLM, 

Chairman, 

, ( „ ) C. E. ABBOTT, 

Honorary Secretary, 


PLANTP. 

The Nutrition cf Plants. 

It is onl> during the second half of last century that the true theory 
of plant nutrition has been definitely established. As a result of prolonged 
and careful experiments it has been proved that a plant must obtain by 
means of its roots certain definite substances for itsnutrition. These 
substances are as a rule found in abundance in all fertile soils 
with the exception of Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, Potash and sometimes 
Lime, which are often in deficient quantities. For this reason manures 
which supply these four constituents are applied to the soil by the planter 
for the successful raising of crops. Ihe principal action of manures is 
to restore the fertility of soils which ha\e been exhausted by continuous 
cropping, to prevent exhaustion of the soil and to enrich in plant food 
soils naturally poor. Amongst the substances required by the plant, Nit- 
rogen takes the first place. Cultivated soils, especially in Tropical and 
Sub-tropical countries, are found deficient in Nitrogen as the soil is much 
more rapidly exhausted of its available Nitrogen than of its available Phos- 
phoric Acid and Potash, Hence when nitrogen is applied as manure in a 
suitable form, it has a direct and immediate effect upon the plant. 

Both from field experiments and from the experience of the farm and 
plantation certain general conclusions inay be drawn on the functions of 
in the nutrition of the plant, 
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1. Nitrogen is mainly concerned with the vegetative growth of the 
plant. 

2. A deficiency in Nitrogen results in stunted general growth. 

3. The other substances* Phosphoric Acid, Potash, etc., are made 
use of by the plant in proportion to the Nitrogen supply. 

The best and most corfcentrated form of Nitrogen at the planters’ 
disposal is Sulphate of Ammonia, 

Among the chief advantages of Sulphate of Ammonia, over any other 
form of Nitrogenous manure on the market, are the following : — 

1. Sulphate of Ammonia has a higher Nitrogen content than any 
other fertiliser, the ordinary commercial Sulphate of Ammonia containing 
20*6 per cent, of Nitrogen. 

2. Pure Sulphate of Ammonia is completely volatilised on heating. 
When a little Sulphate of Ammonia is placed on a rod hot iron plate and 
the plate kept at red heat, all the Sulphate of Ammonia will volatilise as a 
white smoke, leaving no residue behind. So adulteraiion of the manure by 
admixture with any other salt or substance can be easily detected. 

3. When applied to the soil Sulphate of Ammonia is very rapidly 
absorbed and hence heavy rains and flood water do not wash it out of the 
soil into the drains of the sub-soil and thus lost to the plants, as it happens 
with other forms of concentrated nitrogenous fertilisers. 

4. Sulphate of Ammonia feeds the plant from the first and continues 
to do so throughout the whole period of growth, instead of forcing it suddenly 
and then leaving it without sustenance. 

5. The beneficial effects of Sulphate of Ammonia are seen not only 
during the season of application but al.so the succceediug crop benefits by it. 

6. Sulphate of Ammonia can be stored in a dry place for any length 
of time without fear of a loss of Nitrogen. 

The quantity of Sulphate of Ammonia which may be applied with 
advantage along with Phosphates and Potash, and Lime if required, to 
practically all crops varies from 1 J to 2^- cwt, per acre. 

Sulphate of Ammonia should be put on the land at beginning of rains 
or a little before it is required by the plant. It may be aho used as a top- 
dressing for other crops, etc. 

In buying fertilisers the cost of a unit consisting of one hundredth of 
a ton should be ascertained, such unit cost being obtained by dividing the 
price per ton of the fertiliser by the percentage of the constituent in ques- 
tion. To find the price of Nitrogen, we can take Sulphate of Ammonia 
and Nitrate of Soda which contain Nitrogen only and calculate the unit 
value as follows : — 



Price 

Nitrogen 

*lJnit value of 


per ton. 

per cent. 

Nitrogen. 


Rs. 


Rs. A. P. 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

... 240 

20*6 

11 7 0 

Nitrate of Soda 

... 225 

15 

15 0 0 


difference per unit of Nitrogen in favour of Sulphate of Is. Ammonia. 

The freight charges should also be considered for as ^ much Nitfbgen 
can beoonveyed in 10 tons of Sulphate of Ammonia as in 13| tons -of 
•Nitrate of Soda . — ^'apitaU 
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DUTIES OF A FIEliD MAISTRT- 

How to bo youi* own Maisti^y oi* Kangany In the Field* 

A Note on a very commonplace subject by “Nab.” 

The appliances required for a Superintendent to perform the duties of 
a! Field Maistry with the minimum of personal Jnconvenience and trouble 
and the maximum results per cooly paid for are:-^ 

Half a dozen Bamboo Poles each 10 feet long. 

One section of cheap strong rope 200 feet long for every 10 coolies and 
3 to 5 spare sections. 

Perseverance in carrying the system through and patience in instilling 
its advantages (to the Superintendent and owners) into the heads of the 
Kanganies and coolies. 

Having determined where your work is to be, you march off, armed 
with a pole and followed by the coolies and on arrival select a base line. 
Each cooly should provide himself with a peg 3 to 4 feet long. Starting 
from one end of your base line you mark oft 2 lengths of your 10 ft, pole 
and at the end of each 2nd length a cooly places his peg and starts digging. 
The distance between every 2 pegs being 20 feet representing the width of 
the coolies task. Having thus disposed of all your labour along the base 
line you may pause (but the coolies need not). 

The next step is to decide upon your task per cooly, 2,000, 4,000 or 
6,000 square feet. Say you consider 4,000 sq. ft. should be performed per 
man and that your gang is 30 coolies. From each end man of the line run 
up a rope (200 ft. long) at right angles to the cooly. This will give the 
required length of the task. To ensure that each man does the full task top 
ropes running parallel to the base line should be put in and as 30 coolies at 
20 feet each gives 600 feet three ropes will be necessary. You have thus a 
perfect parallelogram and the next step is to take the men’s names. Start 
from any end you like but take the names in the order the men are 
working. Your work is now finished for the day. All that remains to be 
done is to take a stroll in the cool of the evening with a pole in your hand. 
If any portion of the parallelogram is not dug a rapid measurement and 
reference to your list of names will tell you who the offender is. Similarly 
with bad work 

This slight outline of the system makes, no mention of the slight diffi- 
culties encountered in the matter of patches, triangles, &c., which must of 
necessity be left over after the days’s work but experience rapidly shows 
ways of dealing with them. 

The principle governing the allotment of tasks and small irregular patches 


is triar.gulation ; thus the contents of a piece shaped thus V 

representing perhaps two or three coolie’s work can be easily ascertained by 
taking the lengths of AC and AB multiplying and dividing by two and the 
same with BD and AB. The two resultants added together give the area 
of the patch. The most important tp bear in mind is to start each day with 
PL Jresh base line or lines. Coolies must not be allowed to go on patches 
can remain until the whole field is dealt with and then one or two 
in the month can be 46votcd to patch work >hen the whole area can be 
^^ped up. 
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The advantages of this system are obvious but- will bear relation. 

Ist. It ensures that the task Paid for is performed. 

2nd. It makes the Superintendent the real head and takes away all 
illegitimate authority from the Writers and Maistries. 

2rd. It encourages good men for a cooly may leave the field as soon 
as he has finished his line and nbt be compelled to wait for the evening roll 
and meantime have to do someone else’s work. 

4th. Coolies who are physically incapable, wasters, and shirkers are 
very soon discovered and can be either turned off the estate or set to lighter 
work where their full value can be obtained. 

The most importaht in the whole arrangement is that you only pay 
for what you get with the added advantage that the Superintendent can 
see for himself what has been done and not depend, as seems largely to be 
the case, on Writers’ and Maistries’ reports. 

The Author introduced this system some months ago on his Estale 
with rather surprising results. Within 6 weeks he had not a “ Local ” 
(Coast) cooly on the Estate though prior to the introduction of the system 
he used to count them in fifties, and up to the present his daily outturn 
of Coasters ” can be counted on the fingers of his two hands. This fact 
throws an interesting sidelight on the difference between work done 
and work entered in reports as donCy for previously his Writer used to 
daily assure him that the coolies had done from 10 spaces (4,000 scj. ft.) to 
14 spaces (5,600 sq. ft.) while under the rope system it was speedily dis- 
covered that on the same ground the men could not do more than 8 spaces 
(3,200 sq. ft.) and that with difficulty, the men working from 8 a.m. ‘to 
5 p.in. 


Russia. 

Proposed Law to Prevent the Adulteration of Foodstuffs and 
Beverages, — H. M. Embassy at St. Petersburg reports, on the authority of 
the local press, that the Ministry of the Interior has laid before the Council 
of Ministers, for their approval previous to introduction into the Legislative 
Chambers, a Bill which proposes to prevent the adulteration of foodstuffs 
and beverages, a practice which is stated to have assumed large proportions 
in Russia and is rapidly increasing with the general rise in the cost of living. 
Under the Bill, sentences will be imposed of fines up to £50 and of imprison- 
ment for periods ranging from a fortnight to 3 J years ; power will be granted 
for the confiscation of all the articles adulterated and for the destruction of 
the contrivances and materials used in the process of adulteration. Sentences 
awarded under this Law will be published in the newspapers at the cost ^f 
the offender, who will also have to exhibit on his premises a pritited notice 
giving details of the conviction. It is also provid^ that those convicted be 
deprived^ for a specified term, of the right to trade in foodstuffs or beverages. 
The>cnforcement of the proposed law and the duties of inspection will be 
entrusted to health officers and sanitary officials. 

The Bill further provides that municipal and provinciai administrative 
authorities in towns and districts Nvith a population of pvfBr 25,0p(X shall erect 
labbratories in which td conduct the analysis of foodg and bev^ages 
suspected of- adulteration.—^ T/tc Board of Trade Journah 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ootacauiund, 

19lli Pcdruary, 1914. 

P'letcheu Nukton, Esv> , 

Secretary, United Planters’ Association of S. India, 

t'angalore. 

Dear Sir, — T am sending you herewith the stipnlations laid down bv 
Messrs. Janies Pinlay and Company. The chief conditions were set forth 
at the Nilgiri Meeting last month, but the Jt^xeentive Committee think that 
the full conditions should be in the hands of tnc Honorary Secretaries of 
District Planters’ Associations. 

The conditions are as follows : — 

1. That exclusive of our area, the Department shows Subscribers re- 
pres Jilting not less than 80,000 acres and that a ininiinuin subscription of 2 
per acre per annum be guaranteed for 5 years, a period required for the 
thorough and ellicient establishment of the business. 

2. That the restriction of .advances be recogni;jcd as a vital principal 

of th'j scheme anu that it be put in practice from the start. * 

3. That the business of the Dcparlnunt be controlled I y an Executive 
Com nittee consisting of : — 

1. The Chairman of the U. P. A. S. I. 

2. The Hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber. 

3 & 4. Two members of the Kanax Devan Hill Produce Com- 
pany’s Labour Department. 

5. The Chief Superintendent of the Labour Commission. 

6. A Planter to be elected by Nos. 1, 2 and 5, from the General body 

of Subscribers. 

4. That the Company’s Superintendent of the Labour Department 
(Mr. A. Ff. Martin) be engaged to act for a period of hve years as Chief 
Superintendent of the Labour Department, on the salary suggested by the 
Executive Committee of the Labour Department, viz., Ks. 2,000 per month, 
with the allowance he is drawing now of Rs. 55- per month, and, that the 
Company’s Assistant Superintendent. Mr. C. 1C. L. Ward be engaged by the 
Department as Assistant Superintendent of the Srivilliputtur Circle on a 
Salary of Rs.500 per month with an allowance of Rs.50 per month, 

5. That the Company’s present Office Staff and Agencies be taken 
over and maintained by the Commission, 

6. That the Company’s Motor Car be taken over by the Department 
at a valuation. 

7. That the Company’s Buildings in connection with the Labour 
Department be leased to the U. P. A. S. I. Labour Department for five years 
at a rental to be agreed upon by the Hon’ble Mr. K, F. liarber and the 
General Manager of the Kanan Devan Hill Produce Company, Limited. 

8. That at the end of five years should the Company be of opinion 
that the working of the Department has not been satisfactory they shall be 
at liberty to withdraw from it, altogether with their staff. 

9. That we wish to record oiir opinion, that, in order to do justice to 
al] the subscribers the Staff suggested by the Sub-Committee is inadequate, 
and that an establishment consisting of a Superintendent, a Deputy 
Superintendent and 8 Assistant Superintendents will be necessary. It 
should be borne in mind that the total area to be superintended is 125,000 
square miles, which should be di /ided into ten circles. 

Yours faithfulljs 

E, F. liARUER. 
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Contents. 

The Scientific Officer supplies us with an article which is the result 
of his late tour in Coorg. The notes on Green Bug should be read 
most carefully. 'Ihe treatment suggested should be followed. Experience 
and experiment will teach us the best and cheapest methods of combating 
this pest. 

Treating stumps with acid calls for attention and Mr. C. VV. Browne’s 
account of his experience is valuable. He prefers gelignite for removing 
stumps. 

The Annual General Proceedings of the Nilgiri Planters’ Association 
are published and fill a good dead of space : but they contain subjects of 
general inteiest, especially on the Labour Commission, We specially draw 
jittention to the speeches of the Chairman, the Hon’ble Mr. Barber and 
Mr. Nicolls. Honorary Secretary. The latter we note promises at no 
distant date to fill a page of the Chronicle with District notes which will be 
most acceptable. Bis dat qui cito dat. 

By the courtesy of the Indian 4'ea Association M'e have received 
permission to make extracts from their Quarteily Journal published by 
their Scientific Depa'*tincnt, and we reprint a very interjsting article on 
Lime. As Lime is very deficient in the soils of Southern India (and Me 
speak with niDre personal knowledge of those of Mysore) the article should 
be of great general interest and usefulness. 

The SpeciarGeneral Meeting of the U. P. A. was held at these offices 
on the 11th and 12th inst. and was very well attended, only two Associaliors 
wsero uurppresented. We have time an4 space only thi^^ \YCek to publish the 
resolutions that were* passed, which will re(iuire to be confirmed at the 
/iiinual General Meeting which it was proposed to con\ene, subject to tie 
sadcticn of the Chairman, early in July next. On the last page of this week's 
issue of the Chronicle w^e published a short epitome of the Meeting, draw* 
iog attention to the most salient features of it. It was altogether a very 
satisfactory meeting but if it, is to bear fruit, will entirely - depend on the 
planting community themselves. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPABTHENT, U. P. A. S. I. 

Green Bug ^ — The Plantings Expert returned on 5 March from a tour 
in Coorg in which he was accompanied by Dr. Coleman, tl^ Director of 
Agriculture, Mysore State. The Green Bug on the Coffee was naturally an 
object of special attention during this tour and it is to be hoped that*planters 
in the district will benefit by the valuable advice kindy given by Dr. Cole- 
man on this subject, both at the Meeting held at Pollibetta and in the field 
on the various estates visited. The scale is just beginning to begin growth 
again and in several instances it was found to be still in the motile stage 
and quite young, All ideas of the monsoon or dry weather being able to 
kill it, and that it would disappear naturally are doomed to disappointment 
for it has made its appearance again, not only in the places infected last year, 
but in several new areas and there is no doubt that it will spread, and spread 
rapidly, if it is not taken in hand. A great danger lies in any neglect to 
tackle this pest at once. Any estate on which it is ignored will rapidly 
become a dangerous source of infection to the whole district ; the scale 
will become spread over the coffee and get on to the shade trees and will 
then only be dislodged with the utmost difficulty. It is important to attack it 
at this time of the 3 ^ear, despite the difficulties of lack of water and coolies, as 
it is now just starting and is more easy to keep in check by means of a 
spray before it reaches the adult and young producing stage. Moreover if 
neglected it will spread from the leaves on to the young berries next month 
and here it does a great deal of harm. A young berry with a scale on it is 
unable to develop and falls off, while a bunch of fruit with scales attached 
to the fruit stalks seldom reaches maturity. In this way the pest reduces 
the crop and does damage almost as much as by attacking the leaves and 
stems and reducing the vitality of the tree. Methods of spur pruning 
adopted last year, while they no doubt served their purpose, and were 
absolutely necessary in the absence of enough sprayers, have nevcr-thc- 
less proved disappointing, and most of the areas treated in this way are now 
reinfected, while the .shape of the trees has been irretrievably spoiled. It is 
necessary to prune the trees sufficiently to allow the coolies to get among 
them with a sprayer and they should then be sprayed. Spraying indeed 
appears to be the only really reliable method of control. At the same time 
a crusade should be instituted against ants and as many nests as possible 
destroyed both on the ground and in the shade trees. A torch or blow lamp 
appears to be the readiest method of dealing with ants nests where they can 
be got at. At this time of the year the ants will be found busily tending the 
young scales or bringing them out of the places where they have been 
sheltered and%)lacing them on the trees. 

The pressure type of sprayer is proving an excellent and handy machine 
in the field and a much cheaper one than the Holder can now be obtained 
in the form of the Deming Aerospra which costs Rs.24 boxed and delivered 
at the railway station in Madras. Jt is to be hoped that all Coffee planters 
are now provided with sprayers and sufficient insecticides to deal with an 
attack of Green Bug immediately upon its discovery. Succers in dealing 
with this pest depends entirely upon promptitude. The Coorg Planters* 
Association at their next Meeting should make a special point of deciding 
upon concerted action with regard to this pest and seeing that all their mem* 
bers are prepared and ready to deal with it, while .steps should be taken to 
approach the Government to give their aid in inspecting native coffee 
gardens and helping native growers to deal with the pest as soon as it 
appears. 
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In the monsoon it is evident that its parasitic fungus plays a large part 
in checking it and steps should be taken this year to introduce the fungus 
on to estates where it may not make its appearance naturally. This can 
most easily be done by tying branches of fungus infected scale into the tr^es 
in contact with branches covered with healthy scales. 

The practice has been adopted with success on at least one estate 
on the Nilgiris. It may be possible at some future date to raise sufficient 
spores from a pure culture of the fungus grown in the laboratory to enable 
spraying to be done with these, but further study of the fungus is needed. 
It must be remembered that the fungus can only thrive under the moist 
atmospheric conditions produced during the monsoon and it is not effective 
in the dry weather. It probably exists during this season in some form 
of resting spore. 

Treating Stumps with Acid, — In the Planters' Chronicle^ Vol. VIII, 
21 of 24th May, 1913, an extract from Xht Queensland Agricultural Journal 
was reproduced which described how stumps of trees could be destroyed by 
means of a mixture of Nitric and Sulphuric Acids. This lead to several 
enquiries and the Scientific Assistant for Mysore conducted some experi- 
ments with the method advocated with negative results. The Editor of the 
Queensland Agricultural Journal was communicated with and asked if he 
could kindly supply any further information, and he replied in the negative. 
In the December issue of that Journal there is an account of experiments 
conducted with the method by Mr. J. C. Hrunich, the Queensland Agricul- 
tural Chemist, which shows that neither dry nor green stumps can be des- 
troyed by the strongest acids which confirms the conclusion arrived at by 
Mr. Frattini that the method is useless. As the matter aroused some interest 
among planters of Southern India the article in question is quoted below at 
length ; — 

“ There seems to have been some diversity of opinion as to whether dry 
and green stumps could be destroyed with acids, and with a view to deter- 
mining the efficacy of this treatment, the Department decided to experiment 
in this direction. 

“ These experiments were carried out according to the following design, 
and included both dry and green stumps ; — 

1. Dry — 1 pint sulphuric acid, 

2. Dry — 1 pint nitric acid, 

3. Green — \ pint nitric acid, J pint sulphuric acid. 

4. Dry — \ pint nitric acid, 3 pint sulphuric acid. 

5. Green — 'J pint nitric acid, \ pint sulphuric acid. 

6. Dry — \ pint sulphuric acid, | pint nitric acid. 

7. Dry —1 pint nitric acid, 1 pint sulphuric acid, 

“ The stumps treated were of the spotted gum, box, and ironbark variety, 
and from 18 inches to 2 feet 6 inches in diameter. 

“ Holes were bored with a 2 inch auger in the stumps about 18 inches 
from the earth-line at an angle of 45 deg. to a depth of 18 inches. Each 
stump was then dosed according to the design ; the holes were then immedi- 
ately plugged with green plugs. ' 

“ Periodical notes were taken as to the action of the acids, and As six 
months have now elapsed, a sufficient time has been given to prove the 
experiment's success or otherwise, 
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“ It must be understood that the whole of these stumps were perfectly 
sound and solid, also that two out of the three varieties, viz.y box and iron- 
bark-are extremely hard woods, and if the acid would eat through these 
stumps theu the majority of other timbers would be easy victims. 

“ The final examination show^ed that, in the case of the dry stumps, in 
every* instance the action of the acids had no appreciable effect, and beyond 
a very slight crumbling of the wood in extent about 1 inch in the immediate 
vicinity of the hole no other effect was noticeable. 

“ As regards the green stumps, in both instances the effect seemed to be 
slightly better. The wood in the immediate vicinity of the holes had rotted 
to a depth of about 2.i inches, but beyond that sound v\ood was found ; in 
addition both stumps had thrown out vigorous suckers. 

“The above results clearly prove that sound stumps cannot be 
destroyed with either sulphuric or nitric acid or both, and these two acids 
are of the strongest known. 

“The experiment has an additional value, inasmuch as it has provided 
the actual cost per stump as against other methods. 

“The average cost per stump worked out at Is. 9^?., which includes 
cost of acids and labour paid at the rate of 7s. per day ; and it is an open 
(luestion whether men could be found to work with two such dangerous 
acids at that figure. 

“ In the event of the success of the acids, the great drawback to clear- 
ing land by the method would be the vast amount of valuable time wasted 
in waiting for the stumps to rot away, irrespective of the danger of handling 
the acids, and when time is taken into consideration — and in every instance 
time is money — cheaper and quicker methods may be adopted, 

“Mr. C. W. Brown (Jilliby) in the Qosford Times, recounts his ex- 
perience in connection with, the use of sulphuric and nitric acids for des- 
troying stumps ; — 

“I thought I would have a try myself, as I have some heart breaking 
stumps here, and as I take out everything in front of me, regardless of size, 
I thought that the acids would prove a great labour- saver. Having pur- 
chased 4 gallons of sulphuric and nitric acids (2 gallons each^, I started 
operations on a green grey-gum slump 4 feet high, and diameter 4 ft. 
6in. In that stump I bored three holes with the 2 in, anger, going the full 
depth of the auger, and in those holes I poured equal quantities of the 
acids, then plugged up with a green spotted gum plug, having previously put 
same in paraffin, which I had melted, and then also poured some of the 
paraffin over the plug to make certain that it was air-tight, I next tried a 
dead blackbutt stump, 10 ft. high and 4 ft. 9 in, across on the top, the 
girth at the butt being 24 ft. 2 in. I bored four holes with the 2 in. auger, 
going its full depth, and repe.ated the same process as I did with the grey- 
gum stump. After waiting patiently for six weeks I knocked out the plugs 
and refilled both slumps. From the time of refilling to the present day is 
five and a-half weeks, or in all eleven and a-half weeks, using in all 2J gal- 
lons of acids on the two stumps, and the only difference in them is what I 
pulled out with the auger. Having given the acids a first-class trial, I have 
to turn round again and use what 1 have been using for the last five and 
a-half years, gelignite, and it will be a bard job to find its superior/* 

R. D. A. 
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Nilgiri Planters’ Assooiation. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Nilgiri Planter?’ Association 
held at the Collector’s Office, on Wednesday, the following members were 
present The Hou’ble Mr. E. F. Barber (in the chair), Mr, J. S. Nicolls, 
Honorary Secretary; Messrs. A. S. Dandison, H D. Wilbrahain, C, H, 
Brock, L. L. Porter, W. A. Cherry, C. Gray, R. Rowson, W. C. Deane, 
D. Elkington, G. ,W. Church, Gerard Rogers, G. W. Fulcher, Browne, 
W. C. Hayne and R. N. C. Grove. Visitors. — Messrs. M, Young and 
S. Cox. 

100. The Late Mr. Stewart Browmk. — Before the proceedings 
of the meeting opened the Hou’ble Mr. K. F. Barber alluded to the news 
just received of tho death of Mr. Stewart Browne. Mr. Barber said he had 
been a member of the Association, a keen planter and a good sportsman and 
proposed that the Honorary Secretary be instructed to convey their con- 
dolences from the Association to Mrs. Stewart Browne on her loss. The 
resolution was carried unanimously. 

101. Ann u AT. Report. — The following annual report was then read 
by the Honorary Secretary and adopted. 

“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — 1 have the honour to submit to you 
my annual report and accounts for the vear ending 31st December, 1913. 

Meuihcrsltip. — At the commencement of last year we had 64 members. 
We much regret the death of two of our members, the late Messrs. Barclay 
and Wingrave. Two members, Mr. Sathasiva Mud iliar and Mr. Bannatine, 
re.signed, the latter oh leaving the country. 3 members have been removed 
from our list, and two members added, leaving us with 59 subscribing 
members on the Lst January. 1914. 

Acreages on which members pay assessment 

Coffee ... ... 4,740 acres. 

Tea ... ... 5,280 ,, 


Rubber 
Other produce 


521 

1,473 


Total... 12,014 acres. 

In sending out memoranda for the year 1914, I have asked all members 
to advise the Honorary Secretary of any alteration in acreage. I hope all 
members will do so (the assessment to the Association being 2i annas per 
acre on cultivated area). 

Accounts . — These are on the table and have been audited by one of 
'your members. They show a balance of Rs.849-8-2 to credit of the Associ- 
ation. There is due to the U. P. A. S, I. a sum of Rs.378-1-6, being ] of 
our annual subscription due in May, which leaves us an available balance 
of Rs.471-6 8. This year, gentlemen, I come before you with a clean sheet ; 
all subscriptions have been paid up in fuU. 1 have now recovered all good 
back balances and all bad and doubtful debts have been written off. 
Because you have a balance of your credit now, I would not ask you to 
think yourselves wealthy. On your present acreage assessment, after paying 
U. P. A. S. I. subscription, you will have Rs.375 available for general Asso- 
ciation expenditure. 

1. (Office allowance is estimated for at Rs, 150 

2. Delegates’ expenses „ 200 

3. Postages, stationery and printing, for the last two, 

years have beep practically the same ... , ... „ 160 


Total Rs... 510 
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I think the office allowance unnecessarily liberal,* and this year I have 
only drawn the allowance for 9 months. 

No. J has been heavy for the last two years owing to a considerable 
amount of matter having to be printed. I think the office allowance might 
be estimated for at Rs.75 and that probably No. 3 will not exceed Rs.lOO, 
putting two Delegates’ expenses at Rs.lOO each, Rs.200, you will then be 
able to say you are not exceeding your income. The balance you now have 
in hand will be available for any extraordinary expenditure. 

Gentlemen, I feel that if I have at all failed to satisfy you in the carry- 
ing out of my duties, in this respect, I can take to myself a little credit that 
on resigning my post I do not leave my successor a legacy of outstandings 
and a list of incorrect acreages. It may be that 1 have caused annoyance 
to a few by constant reminders, but 1 think if members would only for a 
moment consider that their Honorary Secretary is possibly a man having 
less unoccupied moments at his disposal than themselves, they would not let 
it be necessary for him to send out reminders which, to say the least, means 
extra expenditure. 

Meetings. — There have been 4 general meetings and on all important 
matters which have come up between meetings I have issued circulars. The 
average attendance at meetings was 19 members. It is an improvement on 
any past year, but considering we have 64 members, the percentage of at- 
tendance is not good. Those who have come have been more or less regu- 
lar, but I would have liked to see more. In all Association matters we are 
working for the good of our combined interests and well attended meetings 
must benefit any resolutions passed. 

Crops and Weather. — I regret that I am unable to speak on this sub- 
ject more than it relates to my own district. I had intended writing to a 
representative member of each district for information, but procrastination 
has only added another stone to that place which is paved with good inten- 
tions. I wish it would go iu for rubber, t'listrict reports on crops and 
weather would make Honorary Secretaries’ reports more interesting, I 
have had an opportunity of seeing more of your district during the past 
year. I specially refer to the upper plateau where tea is replacing coffee. 
1 was much impressed with the growth and I congratulate all those interest- 
ed on what can only be a prosperous future. I will not worry you over my 
own district, as 1 hope at no distant date to fill a page of the Planters' 
Chronicle, From all I hear we can congratulate an ex- member of onr 
Association on a bumper coftee crop, and I hope it will mean his return to 
ns. 

Matters hrotight itp for discu.ssion. — Labour discussion and mat- 
ters relative to labour have been much before ns in the past year, 
and I feel certain that one and all of us must have recognized the 
fact that something must be done to put things right. The present 
uncertainty of what your future difficulties may be as regards labour can 
only mean stunting your future prosperiiy. Mr. Abbott in his report to the 
W, P. A. has written at length on this subject and in so doing has gone into 
points which I might have put before yon. I am asking your Chairman to 
read that part of Mr. Abbott’s annual report. Vou have all received a 
circular asking for your support to the proposed Labour Department on the 
lines laid down by the Executive Committee. Messrs. Finlay and Co. have 
agreed to lay the foundation stone, and naturally in doing so have made 
conditions. With their aid the department must become a success, without 
it cannot be started. From some replies I have received to the circular, it 
appears to me that members have not read those conditions, although they 
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were given by Mr- Barber in his speech at our last meeting. You have been 
asked for definite support, not conditional support. The estimated amount 
required for the working of the department has been drawn up by a man of 
known experience and who is running a successful Labojir Department for 
his own firm. It has not been drawn up by novices. This must, I feel 
certain, appeal to the Nilgiri planter. (Gentlemen, a great number of you 
gave your support “ definitely and conditionally” to the scheme as previously 
put before you, and I feel certain will not turn yciir back on it, because it 
has been perfected. 

Roads and Communications. — The bad condition of some of our 
roads has been brought to the notice of the authorities and satisfactory 
attention has been given to those complaints. 

The Kil-Kotagiri Road. — This matter was brought up at our last 
annual meeting. The President of the District Board lias intimated that 
the estimated cost of the road is Rs 34,000 and that the District Board is 
unable to find such a large sum of money, and wishes to know, whether the 
Board can expect any initial contribution from the planters interested. 

Railway Freight on Tea Seed. — This is a matter which was brought 
up by your Delegates at the last II. P. A.S. 1. Meeting and the Indian Tea 
Association was asked to use their influence in obtaining concessions in the 
rates of freight on tea seed from all Railways in India. I copy the following 
from the proceedings of a meeting of the General Committee of the Tea 
Association held on 30th January, 1914, at Calcutta which will show you 
how the various Railway Companies have met us in the matter; — 

“It was stated that the Committee understood that the only Railway 
which granted any concession in this connection was the Assim-Bengal 
Railway, which allows tea seed to be carried by passenger tiain at goods 
rate. Of the railways addressed, the Hengal-Dooars Railway had replied 
that, when booked as goods, tea seed is forwarded by the first train, whether 
a mixed or a goods train. The Darjeeling- Himalayan Railway had stated 
that their traffic in tea seed is very small and that it was not worth while 
altering their tariff. The Hcngal-Nagpur Railway could not grant the con- 
c.'ssion asked. And the ICastern Bengal Stale Railway replied that the 
necessary orders had been issued that^tea seed would be carried over the 
railway by passenger train at half parcel rates. Copies of the letters received 
from these Railways had been forwarded to the United Planters’ Asso- 
ciation of Soiuhern India for information. 

There had since been received a letter of 21st January from the South 
Indian Railway stating that as at present advised the Agent did not see the 
need for a reduction in the rates of lea seeds, but einjuiring what other Rail- 
ways addressed on the matter had said.” 

It seems a pity that railways cannot work on one basis. 

Scientific Department. — This matter is on the agenda of the Extra- 
ordinary General meeting of the U. P. A, S. I to be held at Bangalore, 

Act I. of 1903. — Representation was made to the District Magistrate 
that “ Rubber” was not included in the definition of “estates,” This has 
now been included— G. O. No. 2576 dated 12-12-13. 

Planters' Benevolent Fund. — R3,a 81-6-6 was subscribed by members 
of your Associalion as against Rs.45 in the preceding year. 

Thanking you and Mr, Barber our permanent Chairman for the help he 
has been to me aud for the support you have giveu me iu the carrying out 
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of my duties^ I now 2 »k you to pass my accounts, if found * correct and 
accept .m 5 resignation. : 

102, Mr,‘ Barber^s SpeecB* — Mr, Barber made the following'S^^ch : 

“ Gentlemen, — Ybu have heard Mr. Nicojis* report and can see for 
yourselves that there is very little for nt^lo add. 

Biembership and A&contUSi^Ji ^ip regretted {^at thepi^^$cg;|^|j|^ 
does not receive support from every one in the district. Only 
are represented and I believe the total area of planting is estiinaj^ at 30,000 
acres. Non-members as well as members benefit by any is done 

by the local Association as well as by the parent Asso^rmlm^d if more 
support were accorded, it would be for the beneht of all, BspUSBI^^e we may 
see an improvement in membership during the year. the more 

necessary as Mr, Nicolls has pointed out there is little or nb fflSifgin between 
our income and our expenditure aitd wil^iout the wherewithal we cannot 
carry on. This Association was started bn its present basis in 1892. A 
sister Association is just about to celebrate its jubilee and surely we are not 
going to drop out, while we are still so young. 

Labour has overshadowed everthing else that his been before us during 
the year, but other matters are not at a stand still. 

Scientific Officer — Mr. Anstead has nearly completed the 5 years of 
hi'> term and negotiations are now in progress with Government for the 
retention of his sen ices. (Jur As.sociation accorded the original scheme the 
strongest support and it is satisfactory that the resolution which we passed 
at our meeting of Ihih July last, with a view to retaining Mr. Anstcad’s 
services, was adopted by the General Meeting at Bangalore. A further 
resolution was passed asking for the services of a Mycologist ?nd this shows 
that the community as a whole is convinced of the necessity of scientific 
research in the matter of our crops. A further proposal has been made 
that the head quarters of our Scientific Department should be moved to Coim- 
batore, so that our staff should have the advantage of constant intercourse 
with men who are working on similar subjects throughput the country and 1 
know that this proposal is under the consideration of the Chairman. The 
subject is on the agenda and you will no doubt instruct your Delegates as to 
your views. 

Weii^ht and Measures , — good many years ago this subject was 
taken up by the U. F. A. S. I., and in 1905 Mr. Aylmer Martin prepared the 
c.'isc from our point of view in a very able manner. A Commission is now 
sitting and Mr. Martin, who has the whole subject at his fingers ends, was 
appointed our representative and has given his evidence. We have stood 
strong for standardization and are in favour of a metric system, and I hope 
that the labour of this Committee will pros e satisfactory. 

Cinchona , — Very few of us arc largely interested in cinchona, but 
there still remains a certain acreage of this product. For years we have 
been trying to come to a working arrangement with Government that would 
be mutually advantageous to the cinchona planter and to the Government 
Cinchona Department. 

Planters have always protested against the extension of the Govern- 
ment plantktibns and have urged that they wqre in a position to sirpplyi'the 
re<iuiremcnls of the country under a guarantee. This is still true, But I 
fancy a sharp rise in tbe^ price of.'fiee bark is likely to see 
Ihe last of our cinchona. Few men, considering the losses incurred in the 
l&ft'ahd the ftticcrtainty of the fut^e, will fail to realise on what they faav^ 
if the price goes high. 
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I believe the department has been buying lately at the rate of 5 cents 
per half kilogram unit, which is equivalent to a little more than 9s» 10^. per 
lb. unit, and I see in last mail’s market reports that the London price is 
fully \\d, per unit. 

In regard to local matters I hope that the planters interested in the 
Kil-Kotagiri road will be able to contribute to the initial expenditure. The 
road is necc'ssary to them but the whole expense of construction is too 
heavy for the District Hoard. 

Taken as a whole 1 think the roads in the district have been efficiently 
maintained during the past year and in some cases they have certainly 
improved, 

I think that those who live in Gudalur taluk might seriously consider 
whether it would not be to their advantage to have their road cess evened 
up to the rate that is in force in the rest of the district. 

I understand that the Telegraph line will be very shortly extended to the 
Kullukainby district. This has been a crying need for some years. 

Before sitting down, gentlemen, I must thank you for the honour you 
have done me in electing me your first Chairman and I should also like to 
express, on your behalf as well as my own, our thanks to Mr. Nicolls for all 
the work he has done for us. The office of Honorary Secretary of the 
N. P. A. is no sinecure as I know from experience. It entails a lot of work 
and Mr, Nicolls has given us the benefit of his energy in instilling new life 
into our proceedings. 1 would ask you gentlemen to make your secretary’s 
work as easy as possible. Poorly attended meetings and unanswered circu- 
lars are very disheartening. The yearly increasing balance for the last ten 
years, although cur acreage has decreased, arc proof of the attention Mr. 
Nicolls has given to our business. 

103. Labour Commission. — The Hon’ble Mr, E. F. Barber stated 
that at the last meeting he had given the main condition framed by 
Messrs. James Finlay and Co. By an oversight the full conditions had not 
been published but the executive committee were having them circulated to 
the Honorary Secretaries of all District P. A’s. He then read them out to 
the meeting. He continued, that over 4,0'^0 acres had come in since the 
last meeting and that Mr. Wapshare, who was in favour of the original pro- 
posal, would probably come in with his acreage. Others who were in favour 
of the scheme had referred the matter tOn their proprietors or directors at 
home. Information had been received that the Anamalais had come in en 
bloc and considerable acreages had been reported from other districts. 

104. DEMiCiATKS TO THE U. P. .A. S. 1. — The next business before 
the meeting was with reference to the election of Delegates to represent the 
Association at an Extraordinary General Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I„ to be 
held at Bangalore in March. The meeting elected Messrs. L. L. Porter and 
C. H. Brock as Delegates. 

165. Railway Freight on Tev Seed. — The Honorary Secretary 
read certain correspondence which was recorded. 

106. International Rubber Exhibition. — The Honorary Secre- 
tary’s answer to the effect that little or no rubber is grown on the Nilgiris 
was recorded. 

107. The Kil-Kotagiri Road. — In this connection it was pointed 
out that the District Board Engineer’s estimate for this road amounted to 
about Rs.34,000 and the President of the District Boat'd to find this sum 
and planters interested had been asked to state what sum they were willing 
to contribute. Mr. Vernede state I be was willing to contribute Re.l per 
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acre on 800 acres, while Mr. Deane stated that other estates interested were 
also willing to contribute at the same rate on 500 acres, which made a total 
of Rs. 1,300. Mr. Barber remarked that it Would be a mistake to approach 
Government with the statement that the estatfs concerned were only willing 
to contribute Rs. 1,300. Mr. Deane enquired as to what other estates had 
contributed towards the Government roads they were served by. and point- 
ed out that the sum might be increased by the contribution of Re. 1 per 
acre being extended over a period of several years. Mr- Porter stated that 
the cost of making the Droog road had been borne entirely by the estate 
interested. 

Mr. Young pointed out that it was true that Government contributed 
towards trunk roads and that even if this could be treated as a trunk road 
there would yet be a sum of Rs.17,003 to be found by the Hoard as the 
Government would not contribute more than half the amount of the estimate. 
This sum the Board could not find and he wished to know if planters were 
able to contribute a minimum of Rs.l 5,000. Mr. Deane at this stage pro- 
duced a letter from Mr. James Stanes in which the writer considered the 
estimate of Rs.34,000 ridiculous for less than 8 miles of road and considered 
that Rs.20,000 would be ample. Mr. Veriiede pointed out that wHen Mr. 
Haldwell was District Board Engineer he had prepared estimates for this 
road which came to only Rs.l 7,000 and that such a road would be quite 
good enough for them. After some further discussion it was resolved that 
a Committee of Messrs: Deane, Vernede and Brock be appointed to meet the 
District Board Engineer with a view to reducing the estimated cost of the 
road. 

108. Scientific Department. — Mr. Barber remarked that the 
Scientific Officer’s term of five years would expire in May and the question 
of the continuance of Mr. Anstead’s services and also that of the post of 
Scientific Officer was before Government. It was unanimously resolved at 
Bangalore that both should be continued. The (luesiion was still before 
Government and it was expected that the contribution of Rs.3,000 made to 
Government would possibly have to be increased to Rs.4,000. The U.P.A.S.I., 
would meet the additional Rs.l, 000. 

In this connection it was also pointed out that it was proposed to remove 
the Scientific Officers* Head Quarters to Coimbatore. 

The meeting unanimously resolved to instruct its Delegates to vote for 
the retention of Mr. Anstead’s services at an increased contribution if such 
be necessary, and left the question of the transfer of this Officer’s head- 
quarters to Coimbatore open, 

109. Election of Office Bearers. — Voting papers having been 
filled in by members present, the result showed that Mr, Barber was re- 
elected Chairman, Mr. Porter, Vice-Chairman and Mr, Nicolls, Honorary 
Secretary. Mr. Barber thanked members for having re-elected him and 
proposed that Mr. Nicolls might be elected as Chairman and Mr. Church as 
Honorary Secretary as Mr. Barber was proceeding home. The meeting 
accepted this and the officers elected kindly consented to serve as such, 

Votes of thanks to the Chair and to the Collector for the use of the 
room, terminated the proceedings. 

Papers on Table : — The Agricultural Journal of India^ Vol. VIII. 

Do do do Vol. IX, Part I. 

30th Report of the European Association. 

]Lfiit of Members, Do 
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lilME. 

From the Quarterly Journal of the Scientific Department of the Indian 
Tea Association we are permitted by the courtesy of the Secretary to 
republish an interesting article on Lime that appeared in that journal. 

The following are extracts from the article on Lime referred to 
above ; — 

At the present time considerable interest has been aroused in the use 
of lime as an adjunct to the cultivation of tea. Throughout the tea dis- 
tricts generally the application of lime has been followed by an improvement 
in the condition of the tea, and it may be as .well to discuss briefly some of 
the causes that produce this effect. In this connection it may perhaps be 
interesting to note the questions that are continually being addressed to the 
Scientific Department, e, g. (a) What is its action upon the soil ? ib) Does 
the soil in my garden need lime ? (c) Does it result in exhaustion of the 
soil as a plant food store ? (d) How much shall I apply ? (e) How should it 
be applied ? if) When should it be applied ? (g) In what form should it be 
applied ? 

A few of the principal effects of lime on the soil m^ay be briefly stated 
as : — 

(i) Its effect upon acidity 

(ii) Its effect upon the decomposition of the soil particles. 

(iii) The physical alteration produced in the soil agglutinates. 

(iv) The variation^ brought about in the bacterial flora. 

During the oxidation and decomposition of the organic and mineral 
compounds in the soil, acids are produced and in order to maintain fertility 
it is necessary to neutralise these, this can most conveniently be accom- 
plished by the use of lime. A simple method of testing the soil for acidity, 
and one that can be carried out on any garden, is by means of blue litmus 
paper which possesses the property of becoming pink to a greater or less 
degree according to the quantity and nature of the acid present. A sample 
of the soil should be taken from just below the cultivation depth. This is 
put into a convenient vessel such as a wine-glass. A piece of litmus 
paper is placed in the glass with the soil, and the latter gently 
pressed down and moistened if dry. The paper is then allowed to remain 
in the soil for 10 minutes, when its colour is compared with a piece of damp 
litmus paper that has not been in contact with the soil. If a change in 
colour is noticeable the soil is acid. Such change of colour may be but 
slight since litmus paper is only feebly affected by many of the soil acids. 

A. D. Hall, in his book entitled “ Fertilisers and Manures” lays down 
as a guide to the necessity for the application of lime that a soil containing 
less than 1 per cent, of Carbonate of lime will benefit by its application, and 
that to a soil containing less than 0*2 per cent, the addition of lime becomes 
a necessity. Judged by this standard almost all soils in the tea districts of 
North-East India are in urgent need of lime since little or no carbonate of lime 
exists in the soil. Lime is not the only substance that has the property of 
neutralising acidity. Soda, Potash, etc., also possess the same property. 

l‘he soil particles consist of complex, chemical compounds which are 
only very slowly decomposed and rendered soluble by weathering. Such 
compounds often contain considerable quantities of potash and phosphoric 
acid, which are necessary to the healthy development of plant life and these 
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being in an insoluble state cannot be utilised as food by plants since they 
can obtain their food only when in solution. The effect of lime on 
such particles is to decompose them and render some of the stored-up food 
substances soluble. In the soil of the tea districts of North-East India 
considerable quantities of both potash and phosphoric acid are thus stored 
and a judicious use of lime will hence liberate food to supply the needs of 
the growing plant. The following figures obtained from analyses of various 
tea soils clearly demonstrate this : — 




Soluble, 

Insoluble or 



difficulty. 

Soluble. 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Potash 

• •• 

0*006 

0*233 


••• 

0008 

0*370 

,, • ■ « 

• •• 

0*007 

0*310 

Phosphoric acid 

... 

0*007 

0*084 

»» 


0’007 

0*130* 


... 

OOOS 

0*105 


The terms “ soluble” and ‘‘ insoluble or difficultly soluble” refer to the 
condition of the substance in the soil, and these fif,uircs show that large 
quantities of food material are stored in the soil. The effect of lime is also 
to be observed in the change in size of the soil particle^. In heavy soils, 
and these are heavy because they consist largely of small particles, it is 
desirable to make the small particles conglomerate with each other and so 
produce compound larger particles known as agglutinates. This results in 
a larger space between particles for air and water and alt-o allows of a more 
rapid movement of the water and better drainage. Not only does lime 
produce the above changes but it so modifies the conditions in the soil that 
a considerable change in the number and varieties of the micro-organisms 
results. 

A paper has recently been published by H. B. Hutchison of the Roth- 
amsted Experimental Station in the Journal of Agricultural Science, 
Vol. V, Part III, dealing with the effect of lime- in the caustic state upon the 
micro-organic flora and fauna of the soil. In this paper the author attempts 
to show the effect produced by different forms of lime, this is, as burnt or 
caustic lime, and as carbonate of lime, or crushed limestone or chalk. In 
the first place it is to be noted in the case of soils containing a sufficiency 
of carbonate of lime, that a further addition of carbonate or even a slight 
addition of caustic lime has no further effect, a large addition of caustic 
lime has a marked effect upon the fertility. 

Experiments clearly show that caustic lime has a different action in the 
soil from carbonate of lime (crushed limestone), "’’he above quantities of 
lime correspond approximately to 0*6, 3*3 and 6*6 tons per acre calculated 
on the top six inches of the soil, which in England is the effective depth so 
far as the numbers of bacteria are concerned. 0*1 per cent, lime corre^s- 
ponds with about I ton of lime per acre calculated on the top nine inches of 
soil. The question then arises as to the difference between the action of 
the caustic lime and of the carbonate of lime. It is a well-known fact that 
caustic lime when present in sufficient quantity can act as a disinfectant and 
it was thought that its action might be due in some degree to this property. 
Soil treated with mild antiseptics or subjected to high temperatures has 
been shown to result in increased fertility and this has been attributed by 
the author of the paper under discussion and Russell to the destruction or 
^epressjoa of the soil protozost with a subsequent increase in bacterial 
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growth. Caustic being also a mild antiseptic should then act in a similar 
manner and cause the destruction of protozoa. It is, however, necessary 
after the antispetic action has taken place the substance used should be 
either removed or rendered innocuous. In the case of toluene 
and cholorofonn this can be done by volatilisation. The lime, 
however, is rendered innocuous by becoming converted in the 
soil to carbonate of lime which possesses no antiseptic property. 
Experiments were conducted to determine the power of caustic 
lime to destroy protozoa and it was found that 0*5 per cent, caused the des- 
truction of certain kinds whilst others were more resistant. It at once becomes 
evident from a study of experimental results published that the destruction 
of such protozoa is coincident with an increase of bacterial growth and the 
production of increased (luantities ot Ammonia and Nitrates. It is to be 
noted that in those cases where but comparatively small doses of lime were 
applied the increase in the number of bacteria and the quantity of Ammonia 
or Nitrates produced was but small and in some cases showed practically 
no increase over the untreated soil. Larger quantities of 0*5 per cent, and 
TO per cent, produced a marked effect but the increase did not take place 
immediately, a depression not only of the protozoa but also of the bacteria 
taking place at first. The larger the quantity of lime used the greater was 
this depression. 

Caustic lime has a pronounced effect in disturbing or even destroying 
the normal state of equilibrium existing between the micro llora and micro 
fauna of the .soil. This effect is not obtained by mild lime (carbonate of lime, 
e g., crushed limestone). The action of caustic lime is intermediate betw'een 
that of volatile antiseptics and high temperatures. In addition to killing 
many bacteria and protozoa it decomposes the nitrogenous organic matters 
in the soil producing substances that act as food for the bacteria and snbse- 
(luently become plant food. The depression of bacteria activity exi.sts until 
all the caustic lime has beem converted into carbonate. 'I'his period of de- 
pression is followed by one of great activity. The inhibitory action of 
caustic lime on soil bacteria is infiuenced by the soil and may possibly bo 
governed by the organic matter present. 

Having discussed the action of lime upon the soil it i.s nece.ssary to con- 
sider whether soil exhaustion is a necessary corollary. Increased fertility of a 
soil without the addition of such plant foods as are milistul by the increased 
plant growth must of nece.ssity result in a more raoid using of the plant 
food stored in the soil, because a greater amount his been grown and a 
l;‘rger quantity of food has b«en necessary to provide for the additional 
growth, for instance, a block of tea that has given a yield of 10 maunds 
instead of 5 maunds per acre must have used up more plant food, and if the 
additional (piantity has not been supplied in the form of manure it must have 
been obtained from the soil, .^uch soil exhaustion is brought about not 
only by the use of lime, but by all means such as hoeing, trenching, draining, 
pruning, or whatever cause, apart from the addition of food stuff to the soil, 
results in an increased growth. The application of lime, however, may result 
in the more rapid destruction of the organic matter and in the production of 
large quantities of soluble potash and nitrogen compounds in excess of that 
required by the plant and these may be washed out of the soil and so lost. 
Such a use of lime is to be deprecated since it results in waste. Care and 
due attention to the application of manure in conjunction with lime must be 
exercised and only if this be done can beneficial effects result from the use 
of lime. The question then at once arises how much lime should be applied ? 
This question cannot be answered by any definite statement. The require- 
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ments of any soil can only be approximately determined by a careful study 
of that soil biit it may be of interest to note that light soils do not as a rule 
require as much lime as heavy soils. It has been found necessary to apply 
as much as 15 maunds per acre of burnt lime to soils consisting largely of fine 
sand and silt and a markedly beneficial effect was experienced in a garden 
in the Dooars by the application of 1 ton per acre. It is of importance to 
add the required quantity since if small and insufficient quantities are em- 
ployed but little effect may be noticed, and that not proportional to the cost 
entailed. In some cases even no result will be seen and this may lead, as it 
has done already in some tea districts, to the conclusion, that lime is net 
required. This is an entirely erroneous conclusion, but one that has been 
reached through an improper use of lime. 

The time to supply lime cannot be definitely laid down except to say that 
it should be applied to land that requires it whenever and as soon as pos- 
sible. It is usual to add it in the cold weather and to turn it in with the 
deep hoe, which ensures a more thorough admixture with the soil. ^ 

In what form should lime be applied ? The choice of the particular 
form in which to apply lime must be dependent upon several factors. It 
has already been pointed out that as a partial sterilising agent for the des- 
truction of protozoa it is necessary to employ Caustic lime. This, however, 
is not a necessity in order to neutralise the soil acidity, nor to improve the 
physical texture nor to render the potash soluble. Such effects can be 
obtained by the use of carbonate of lime. The use of the more soluble 
caustic lime lesults however in a more rapid rectification of the soil condi- 
tions and since this an urgent necessity in many cases it would appear 
advisable to employ the more soluble caustic lime at first. The use of 
caustic lime, as has been already pointed out, may result in a rapid oxida- 
tion and consequent loss of organic matter, and when it is remembered that 
the soils in the tea districts of North Hast India, in a majority of cases con- 
tain this in insufficient quantity, a very definite reason for not using caustic 
lime is established. Since then there are objections to be raised to the use 
of either form. It is necessary to endeavour to obtain some method for the 
applications which shall, to some extent, at least, remove these objections. 
This it would seem possible to do by a first application of Caustic lime, in 
order to improve the soil conditions as quickly as possible, and subsequent 
applications might lake the form of carbonate of lime. This will be slower 
in action but will not result in the oxidation of organic matter nor will it 
so quickly render potash soluble. Carbonate of lime can be obtained as 
limestone. The rapidity of its action will depend upon its composition and 
also upon the fineness of grinding. The chemical composition of some lime- 
stones is such that solution takes place in soil water more slowly than with 
others. The more finely the stone is ground the more rapidly will it effect 
the soil, 

Lime can be obtained in three distinct forms : — 

(a) Unslaked lime. 

(h) Water-slaked lime. 

(c) Crushed limestone (Carbonate of lime. 

These forms represent different chemical compounds, the first may be 
regarded as actual lime. The second is actual lime plus a certain quantity 
of water used in slaking. It therefore contains a smaller percentage of 
actual lime than unslaked lime. The last of the series is a chemical com- 
pound formed by the combination of unslaked lime with carbon dioxide. 
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It therefore contains a smaller percentage of lime than does nnslaked lime. 
Pure unslaked lime contains 100 per cent, of lime whereas water-slaked 
lime contains 75 per cent, of lime and Carbonate of lime 56 per cent, of lime. 
To state this in another way, 56 parts of unslakcd lime will correspond 
with 75 parts of water-slaked lime or 100 parts of carbonate of lime or for 
practical purposes one part of unslaked lime corresponds with I V parts of 
water-slaked lime or 2 parts of carbonate of lim**. If it is desired to sub- 
stitute one form of lime for another then an alteration in the (piantity 
employed must be made according to the above ratios. 

In view of the above statement it at once becomes obvious that the 
different forms of lime possess a different monetary value depending upon 
the quantity of actual lime present, for instance, if nnslaked lime is valued 
at Rs.2 per maund, then 107 lbs. of water-slaked lime containing 75 per cent, 
lime should cost Rs.2, since this will contain the same amount of actual lime 
as one rnannd of unslaked lime. One maund of water-slaked lime will cost 
therefore Re. 1-8. 

Since crushed limestone contains no more then 50 per cent, of its 
weight of actual lime, 2 maunds will therefore be valued at Rs.2 or one 
maund at Re.l. The above relative tjuantities are calculated for pure 
materials if an impure limestone were to employed, then its relative value 
would be diminished. 


The *Gootee* Method of Propagation. 

Although the process for propagating plants described below has been 
employed for ages in India and for a considerable period of time in Australia, 
there seems to be no harm in calling attention to the operation for the 
benefit of those readers in the West Indies who may not be familiar with 
the subject. The information has been obtained from the Queensland 
Agricultural Journal ^November 19131, though the original source seems 
to have been the Tropical Agriculturist of Ceylon. 

The ‘ gooteo ’ mode of propagating plants is adopted in the case of 
trees which are difficult to raise by layering, or which seldom set seed, and 
also as a means of increasing any tree of special merit, or a part of a 
tree exhibiting a variation which it is desirable to perpetuate. It is often 
of special value in the propagation of fruit trees, where it is desired to 
obtain early-bearing plants. In carrying out the operation, it is necessary 
to select a firm and healthy branch with well-ripened wood immediately 
under a leaf bud or node ; fake off a small rim of bark about I inch wide. 
To this apply a ball of clay soil, holding it securely together with coir fibre, 
tow or moss, and bandaging all firmly round the branch. 

A little above this is hung a pot, and through the hole in the bottom of 
this vessel a piece of rope is introduced and a knot is tied at the end of the 
rope, which should fit tightly against ihc hole when the rope is drawn 
through. The cord thus secured by its knotted end in the pot, is carried ou 
at full stretch and coiled round the ‘ gootee.’ Hy this arrangement the 
water, with which the pot is kept supplied, oo^es slowly out, trickles down 
the rope and along the coil and so distributes itself over the whole ‘ gootee.* 
After three or four months young roots should be seen protruding through 
the binding. At this stage the branch may be cut from the parent tree, 
and planted where it is intended it should remain. The operation may be 
carried out best in wet weather, commencing as soon as active growth in 
the tree begins. — The Agricultural News* 
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SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

A Special General Meetinjt of the United Planters’ Association of 
Southern India was held at their Offices, 25, South Parade, Bangalore, on 
the nth and 12th March, 1014. ^ir. J. G. Hamilton presided in the un- 
avoidable absence of the Chairman, Mr. E. L. Mahon. The following 
Delegates from the various Planters* Associations were present: — 

Messrs. Robinson (Anainalais), Boyd and Kirwan (Bababudius), 
Richardson and Prince (Central Travancore), Graham and Mann (Coorg), 
Martin (Kanaii Devan), Porter and Brock (Nilgiris), Reed (North Mysore), 
Turner (Sheviroys), C, Lake and Hayward (S. Mysore). Richardson 
(S. Travancore) and Abbott (Wynaad). The Hon’ble Mr. Barber and Mr. 
Nicolls, Members of the Labour Committee, and Mr. Malcolm, ex- Vice- 
Chairman; Messrs. Pascoe, Church, and B. A, Marden were present as 
visitors; Mr. Elctchcr Norton, Secretary and Mr. R. D. Anstead, Scientific 
Officer. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

Memo of Resolutions- 

(1,) “ That this Meeting do approve and adopt the report of the Exe- 

cutive Labour Committee.” — Carried unanimously. 

(2.) That the Association agrees that the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee be accepted that the Labour Department be started 
oil an approximate acreage of 100,000 acres at Rs.2 per acre per aiiiiiim for 
5 years.” — Carried unanimously. 

(3) . “ That the condition regarding advance be accepted.” — Carried 

una.uiiiously. 

(4) . “That condition No. 3 regarding the Executive Committee be 
accepted,” — Carried item con, (Mr. Richardson did not vote except as 
Chairman, and wished it to be recorded that he could not vote for his 
Association.) 

(5) “ That condition No, 4 relating to siiperinlendencc of the Depart- 
ment be adopted by the meeting”. — Carried unaniinously. 

(6) “ That condition No. 5 relating to the Company’s Office Stall and 
Agencies be adopted Carried unanimously. 

(7) “That condition No. 6 relating to the Company’s motorcar be 
adopted — Carried unanimously. 

v8) “That condition No. 7 regarding buildings be agreed to.” — Car- 
ried unanimously. 

(0) “ That at the end of five years should the Company be of opinion 

that the working of the Department has not been satisfactory, they shall be 
at liberty to withdraw from it altogether, with their staff.”— Carried unaui- 
niously. 

(10) “ That this meeting endorses para. No. 9 setting forth Messrs. 
Finlay and Co’s views as to the requirements of the Department.” Carried 
unanimously 

(11) * That the Labour Department be started as from the 1st Ju’yi 
1914, and subscriptions be started as from that date, and be collected 
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quarterly in advance at the rate of 8 annas per acre per quarter.” — Carried 
unanimously. 

(12.) That as it is decided that the Labour Department shall be 
started on 1st July, it shall be considered that the scheme shall not have 
succeeded if sufficient support is not forthcoming by that date.” — Carried 
unanimously. 

(13.) ” That the increase of acreage joining the Department be pub- 
lished in the C/trofticIe every week until 1st July.”— Carried unanimously. 

(14) . “That this meeting wishes to express its grateful aporeciation 
of the unselfish labours of the Executive Committee and accord them a 
most hearty vote of thanks.” — Carried by acclamation, 

(15) , “That in the opinion of this meeting though the control of 
the Department must remain with the U. P, A. S. I., it would be 
advisable that non-members who subscribe to the Labour Department 
should be ^ven some opportunity of expressing their views and suggest that 
representation on District Advisory Committees would meet their case, when 
the acreage involved warrants such representation ”. — Carried unanimously. 

(16) Mr. C. K. Abbott proposed a vote of thanks to Messrs, James 
Finlay and Co. and Mr. Richardson for placing their Labour Organizations 
at the disposal of the U. P. A. S. I., making the starting of a Labour Depart- 
ment of their own possible” .—Carried by acclamation. 

(17.) “That in view of the Labour Department starting from 1st 
July, 1914, the Annual General Meeting of the U.P.A.S.I. be held as early in 
July as possible.”— Carried unanimously. 

(18.) “That this meeting wish to bring to the notice of the 
Government of Madras that the stipulation made by the Mysore Dur- 
bar to continue the contribution of the Rs.1,000 per annum for 
3 years, provided the Scientific Officer will assist the local Indian planters 
with his advice is unreasonable, and would point out that the Scientific 
Officer could not afford the time to visit and advise Indian planters, 
whose holdings in the State amount to 107,000 acres of coffee as eom- 
pared with the 22,000 acres supporting the Scientific Department of the 
U. P, A. S. I,” — Carried nem con, 

(19) “That the Government suggestion that a further sum of Rs. 
1,036 to the Scientific Department be paid out of U. P. A. S. I. funds be 
agreed to.” — Passed unanimously. 

(20) “ That Delegates refer the faking over of the Scientific Depart- 
ment by Government to their District Associations with a view to dis- 
cussion at the Annual General Meeting in July.” — Carried unanimously. 

(21) . I That this Association ask permission from Government to pro- 
vide the Scientific Officer with a motor car on the instalment system ”, — 
Carried unanimously. 

(22) . “ That the Secretary, U, P. A. S. I„ do send our reply paid post- 
cards to the members of the various Associations asking them how many 
copies of Mr. Anstead’s book containing his contributions to the 
Chronicle they require — and that the Secretary should only wait 10 days 

or such replies,”— Carried unanimously; 
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SpMlal QmnmpmM Martini of tha U« P- Ai 8. 1. on tha 
Laboup Dapaptmant. 

Overleaf we have published the resolutions that were passed at this 
meeting on the 11th and 12th instant which will require confirmation at 
the Annual General Meeting, which it was suggested should be held early 
in July, if the Chairman apjitfoves of it* The Meeting was very well 
attended, only two Associations were unavoidably unrepresented. In 
the absence of the Chairman, Mr. J. G. Hamilton was voted to 
the Chair, and presided over the Meeting which was opened by his 
reading a letter from Mr. Mahon, expressing his extreme regret that he 
was unable to be present and to , preside,, but acting on the stringent 
orders of his doctors he was quite unable to attend. Much sympathy 
was expressed at his absence, and sincere wishes for his speedy and 
complete recovery expressed on all sides. An admirable letter on the 
establishment of a Labour Department was read from Mr. J. A. Harris, 
who is an ex-Chairman of the Association, from • England, which elicited 
applause for its broad-mindedness, and for its appeal to all planters 
to lay^ aside all small differences and unite to form a Labour Depart- 
ment in a manner worthy of the United Planters* Association. From the 
resolutioBs it will be seen tfiat the report of the Executive Committee 
and Messrs. James Finlay & Co*s conditions were adopted unanimously. 
It Was the adoption of these latter that formed the most important 
part of the discussion, and was the crux of the whole matter, An idea — 
an entirely false one — had got about that Messrs. Finlay & Co. would 
practically work and control the Labour Department and this idea which 
we are afraid would have gone far to wreck the scheme, was entirely re- 
moved from eveiyone’s minds by the admirably clear statement of 
Mr. Aylmer Martin who conclusively proved to the assembled Delegates 
that so far from that being the case, if the conditions were accepted 
and approved of, that the Labour Department would become a Department 
oftheU. P. A. controlled absolutely by it, and that Messrs. Finlay’s 
representatives on the Executive Council only numbered two or a ratio of 1 to 
3. I cannot too often and too urgently impress on the 'minds of every member 
of every District Association and to the subscribefs to the scheme, that if 
started, the Labour Department becomes an integral part of the U. P, A., 
under its absolute control—and not responsible to any other person or 
body. I wish to fix this point and make it clear, and to reiterate it. 
The full report of the speeches at the meeting I hope to circulate 
to every member of every District within ten days, and I make an 
urgent appeal to every member to circulate the exact fact, and take it 
from me that the Labour Department is under the absolute control in the 
interim of the U.PA. I make this appeal most urgently as most unfortunately 
the Madras Mail of the 12th published in its occasional notes that Messrs. 
Finlay & Co. would work (implying control) the Labour Department. 
Though the Madras Mail regretted on the 13th having made this error, I 
wish to efface the barm that may have been done by its previous state- 
ment and in this every member and subscriber to the scheme can help and 
must help. 

I am sure that if Messrs. Finlay & Co. desired to control the Labour 
Department they would have made it one of the conditions. That they did 
not do so, but placed the whole of their organised Department at the disposal 
of the U. P, A. — an action which has drawn high expressions of admiration 
from District Associations and from this Meeting, 

FLETCHER NORTON, 

Secretary, U P. A. S /. 
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100,000 acres are required to establish the Labour 
Department, 

It has been decided to publish the increase of acreage 
joining it every week until July 1st. 

Ou 14th March .... .... 67,587 acres had 

joined. This week •••• 1,024 „ 

Total to date.... .... 68,611 acres. 


“ That as it is decided that the Labour Department 
shall be started on 1st July, it shall be considered that 
the scheme shall not have succeeded if sufficient support 
is not forthcoming by that date.” 
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FUNGUS. 

Diseases oaused by Fungi. 

By George Massee, F.L.S., V.M.H. 

At the outset, it may be well to point out a few mistakes made by prac- 
tical men, as to the particular way in which fungi do their work. 

U is usual to hear the planter asserting, after the presence of the 
disease has become obvious, that up to a certain date the plants were quite 
healthy. This is generally a mistake. When the seed of any plant is 
sown, soive considerable time is occupied in the formation of root, stem, 
leaves, etc., and in storing up food, before the fruit is produced. In a 
similar manner, when the spore of fungus falls on a leaf, say a CotTee leaf, 
it germinates on the surface of the leaf. The sprout enters into the tissues, 
and there forms a quantity of spawn or mycelium, obtaining its food from 
the leaf. In course of time, the leaf ceases to provide food for the fungus 
and the latter then bursts through the skin of the leaf and bears on its 
surface a crop of spores, which are scattered by wind, birds, insects, etc., 
and infect other leaves. In reality the leaf was diseased from the moment 
the sprout of the spore entered its tissues, although sometimes week.s passed 
before there was any outward sign of the presence of tho parasite in thobc 
tissues. 

This statement is true of hundreds of kinds of fungi that are para.sitic 
on plants both wild and cultivated ; in fact, it is true of all parasitic fungi, 
with the exception of a few mildews, of which the Hop mildew and Rose 
mildew are examples. Such being the case, it is quite obvious that the only 
way to guard against infection from the spores of fungi is to prevent their 
entrance into the le.af, and spraying with a fungicide is the only known 
method of accomplishing this object. We are quite well aware of the many 
practical difficulties standing in the way of spraying in the tropico — toiTcii- 
lial rains, nature of the ground, labour, etc., yet in very many instances 
spraying could be practised wiih decidedly bemdicinl results. 

Spraying is not a curative measure, for the reason given above, that 
the growing portion of the fungus is in the tissues of the leaf, and cannot be 
reached by the fungicide. What spraying will do, if applied in time, is to 
prevent the first infection of leaves, by covering the surface with a substance 
poisonous to the germinating spores. 

To accomplish this object the disease should be anticipated ; in other 
words, spraying should commence before the disease appears. An 
experienced planter will know at what particular season of the year infection 
is most likely to occur. When a di.scasc is present, spraying will arrest its 
progress by destroying the spores that alight on the surface of the foliage. 

Bordeaux mixture is perhaps, the best for .spraying, and it can now be 
procured in the dry condition, ready for dissolving in water when required. 
As a rule, spraying is continued for too long a lime. The moment the 
solution commences to drip from the foliage it is time to stop. Always 
commence with a solution containing more water than is prescribed in the 
directions given, and gradually decrease the amount of water until the leaves 
show injury. .As .some plants will bear a stronger solution than others, 
experience will be the great guide in such matters. 

So far, wc have been dealing with those fungi which attack the foliage 
and above-ground parts of plants by means of spores. Wc now come to 
cousidcr a sccoud group, which have a dilfcrcut and far more damaging 
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method of attack. To this second group below those fungi whose spawn or 
mycelium live in the humus and travel long distances in search of new plant 
roots, when the tree they have already attacked is dying from their ravages, 
and no longer supplies the required amount of food. The fungus produces 
its fruit on some above-ground portion of the dying tree, so that the spores 
may be carried by various agencies and infect other trees. 

Although the fungi belonging to this group can reproduce themselves 
by spores, yet the mo3t serious injury they do is by means of their mycelium 
which is usually in the form of white strands spreading in the ground in 
every direction a few inches below the surface. To this group belong the 
large bracket-like fungi, the large agarics, or toadstools, as well as many 
minute or microscopic kinds. Stumps left in the ground, as is well known, 
are centres of infection from which mycelium spreads in the soil in every 
direction. The most effective means, therefore, of checking the spread of 
mycelium would be (o remove all stumps. This, however, for various 
reasons cannot be done, at least not at once. As the strands of mycelium 
extend through the soil, growth takes place only at the tip, the back portion 
dying away. The tip or growing point consequently requires food at every 
stage of its progress. If such food is withheld it dies at once. This know- 
hdge affords a means of checking the spread of mycelium in the soil by 
means of open trenches. Such trenches need not be more than a foot wide, 
and about a foot in depth. If an open trench of this description was made 
round every stump, the spread of mycelium from .such infected centres 
would be practically arrested. Similar open trenches breaking up the 
entire portion planted into small areas would also go far towards checking 
the underground spread of fungi, which can.se far more injury to cultivated 
plants in the virgin forest than is usually realised. Of course, as in the 
cise of spraying, the difficulty of keeping open trenches in the tropics would 
be serious in many localities, yet it is well to know how to apply the only 
practical remedy against ground fungi. 

Almost invariably the first symptom shown by a plant whose root is 
attacked by a fungus, is a reduction in the amount of foliage, and also a 
more or Ic.ss marked reduction in the si;'e of the individual leaves which 
wilt and fall early and the tree dies. Of course, the lime elapsing before a 
tree is killed by a root fungus varies according to the intensitv of the attack. 
To make certain that a fungus is present in the root, or collar, remove a 
portion of bark from either of these parts, and the presence of mycelium, 
usually white in colour, proves that the injury is earned by a fungus. The 
mycelium of the fungus gradually spreads in the tissue ot the root and collar, 
and ultimately chokes up the water-conducting S 3 'stem of the tree, thus but 
little water can ascend from the root into the leaves, which, therefore, wilt, 
and the plant is pracdc dly starved to death . — Planting in Uganda. ' 


Cost or Pkoducing RunaER ix the F. M. S. 

The F M. S, have been compelled to adopt a policy, though not exactly 
of a cheese-paring character, to keep down the high cost of producing 
rubber. The means adopted have been a reduction of salaries all round, 
from the labourer up to the Superintendent. The cost at which rubber is 
produced now in the F. M. S. compare.s very favourably with Ceylon. The 
ex-Chairman of the Rubber Growers’ Association, Mr, A. Bethnne, who has 
expressed this opinion, was also inclined to think that greater progress had 
been made out there by the Rqbber Chemists — Ceylon Observer. 
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COOLIE WAGES 

A London View. 

The views which have been set forth in “Grenier’s Rubber News” on 
the subject of the reduction of coolies* wages have apparently attracted the 
attention in Loudon they undoubtedly deserve. Chairmen of Companies 
who, two or three years ago, were talking wildly of fat dividends in praspect 
even with rubber at half a crown, are now talking almost as wildty of 
Economies which are not to keep up dividends but to enable them to avoid 
deficits. Among these economies are estate salaries and wages. We seldom 
hear anything of London charges and fees. With their accustomed grip or 
lack of grip, of essential conditions, directors in the mai?i with rare excep- 
tions seem anxious only to take the very heart out of the goose which lays 
whatever golden eggs there may be. This haste to cut down coolies’ wages 
is a little unkind and wholly undignified. It shows that directors have got 
the fuiiks and are prepared to penalise anybody but those really responsible 
for the economic conditions. If the Rubber planting industry has entered 
upon a long period of depression, if, that is, it wore found that reasonable 
profits were not again to be looked for without the most drastic tneasures in 
every direction, there would be good ground for informing the coolies that 
they could not permanently expect their present rate of pay. What some 
of the directors forget is that the coolies were recruited on terms which have 
been modified without the right of appeal, and that, in so doing, the good 
fiiih of the white man, the most precious thing he possesses among natives, 
has come very near being broken. If coolies are allowed to think for one 
moment that they have been taken from home on false pretences, we shall 
have a scandal of the first order, and the prejudice of all future attempts to 
enlist his services must be the unfortunate consecinonco. Tliat at any rate 
the view taken by the people at home who do not look at things wholly 
through the directors’ spectacles. It is not merely the sentimental view of 
Fair Play and Common Sense, and as such opposed to what I can only call 
the coldly calculating and callous directorial view. 

Sir Ernest Birch tells us that the reduction of wages would not have 
been so complacently accepted if the labour conditions in the F. M. S. were 
not becoming easier. That is surely not the point which should be con- 
sidered just now. The question of supply and demand was not discussed 
with the coolie' when he was engaged. It was not told that he would be 
paid, for him, a high w.ige because the labour was scarce, and that if it 
suddenly became plentiful his reward would be reduced. There is one field 
of eiuerprise which is certainly heavily over-supplied with labour and labour 
that is quite adequately if not handsomely over-paid — the boards of rubber 
companies. Directors in unnecessary numbers were appointed at first class 
fees in boom time. The thinning out of some of the plants in London offices 
• would be a useful beginning ill economy. Any suggestion that a directer 
can be’ well dispensed with or that fees should be reduced is at once 
treated as heroic if not revolutionary. I confess it almost turns one into a 
Socialist to hear over-paid directors waxing eloquent on the importance of 
cutting down estate charges and reducing the wages of coolies to whom 
every cent means so much. Never perhaps was a more extraordinary speech 
delivered than that of Sir Frank Swettenham at the Lumut meeting. 
Planters, he pointed out, put up the rate of coolies’ wages when they were 
1 tumbling over each other to secure labour’ from any country : the method 
. fwas reckless largely because of the madness of London which was 
determined to have a picking in the Mid- East pie at a time when, as 
Wioherley has said, a few old rubber trees were worth a King's ransom. 
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What the planters did in a mad time they arc entitled to undo in a time 
of sanity. They engaged coolies at a certain wage when rubber was lOy. 
or 12s. per lb., now it is 2s. or 2/6^. per lb. they are to punish the coolie. 

Let there be no mistake about the nieaning of this letter ; the reduction 
of coolies’ wages may become a vital economic necessity. There is no 
evidence that such a stage has been reached, but the stage w’us long, since 
reached when other vital economic necessities should have been faced in 
London. They w’ere absolutely avoided. It is unfortunately line that 
dividends have had to be reduced and in some cases passed altogether. 
1 venture to think that the excess of coolies’ wage® was not the main ex- 
planation of the inability of the ('ompanies to produce at a good prolU 
when rubber prices averaged as they did over 1913 more than 3s. i>er lb. 
The coolie like everyone else will have to bow to the law.s of supply and 
demand. So far as 1 can gather on this side there is no falling off in the 
demand any more than there is in regard to rubber itself. If the pre- 
cipitate reduction in wages resulted in a shortage of l.ibour, what would 
happen then. \V’ages would go higher than ever. — Grenier's Rubber 
Neics. 


()UKENSL\XD. 

Regulation of Sale of Pure Seeds for Plautiu}^ or Soxciui*. — A copy 
of “The Pure Seeds Act of 1913” (No. 30 ot 1913) h.'ts been received, 
which was assented to on the 27th November last, and which regulates the 
sale of pure seeds for planting or sowing in the State of Oueensland. 

The Act, which operates from the 1st January, 1914 . provides inter alia, 
that the proportion or amount of foreign ingredients which may be contained 
in any quantity of any kind of seeds, and the character of such foreign 
ingredients, may be prescribed. 

Upon the sale of any seeds of the value of not less than l.s., the vender 
shall, at the time of sale, give or Fend to the purchaser an invoice containing 
the statements required by the Act. 

Every invoice, agreement, circular or advertisement relating to seeds 
shall state specifically that such seeds are for planting or sowing, and the 
kind or kinds of .seeds therein referred to. Such statement in any such 
invoice, &c., shall, notwith.standing any agreement to the contrary, constitute 
a warrant by the vendor that such seeds are for planting or sowing, and 
ar i of the kind or kinds so specified, and, further, that they contain no 
greater proportion or amount of foreign ingredients than is prescribed. 

When .seeds are sold in made-up parcels, the year in which such seeds 
were grown shall be clearly and indelibly marked upon the outside of each 
parcel— provided that this provision .®h:i11 not come into operation nntil the 
1st January, 191 5. 

Provision is also made for the appointment of Inspectors^, the taking of 
samples for examination, penalties and other matters for the purpose of 
carryi’^g out the provisions of the Act. • . > 

The Act defines “ foreign ingredients ” to mean and include dead, 
disease 1, insect-infe.sted Of non-germinable seeds: the term also includes 
s'edsof any plants which the Governor;jn-Council has, by Order-in-Council, 
declared to be noxious plants for the piirpo.ses of this Act. — The Board of 
Journal, 
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TEA. 

A SpeMh toy Oi*« Hope. 

Extracted FRo^^ tiik Procerdincs of the General Meeting 
OF THE Indian Tea Association. 

Dr. G. D. Hope said : — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,— In March last 
year I left India on homo, leave and during my absence the work of the 
Scientific Depiirtnient was supervised by Mr. Carpenter, the Assistant 
Scientific Officer. As before, the Entomological and ‘Mycological branches 
of the department have been under the control of Mr. Andrews and Mr. 
Tunstall respectively. 

1 was not present at the General Meeting of your Association last year 
and it is, therefore, two ,vears since I addressed you. During that interval, 
as you know, a great deal of the work of the officers of the Scientific 
Department has been in connection with the construction and arranging of 
the new Experimental Station at Tocklai in Assam. I have recently ilaid a 
visit to the station and I can assure you that great progress has been made 
since I saw it last, and everybody who has seen it recently considers it to 
be a thoroughly well-equipped and very conveniently situated Experimental 
Station. I will not take up your time in going into the details of tlie arrange- 
ments which have been made there because this has already been dealt 
with fully in the report of the General Committee of the past year. 

I have to-day to refer .shortly to the general trend of our work of en- 
couraging Ecientific methods in tea culture, and that I am able to do so in a 
rather broader way than would have been po.s.siblc a year ago, is due to the 
kindness of your out-going Committee in having permitted me to spend 
some two and a half months after the expiration of my home leave last 
year, in visiting three other tea-growing countries namely, Java. Sumatra 
and Ceylon. 

One is tempted after visiting these countries to draw a comparison as 
to whether they or we are working on more up-to-date lines, but, what is, after 
all, of greater practical importance is to determine in how far it is 
necessary for us to improve our methods. I am more strongly than ever 
of opinion that more intensive treatment of our estates in every way is 
nece.ssary, in order to compensate for the relatively poorer soils and 
adverse climatic conditions, which obtain in many of onr tea districts, and 
to compensate also for the more drastic way in which we pluck and prune 
onr tea. 

It is a significant fact that on tea estates in Java, Sumatra and Ceylon 
pests and blights do very much less damage, and occur less frequently, than 
in North-East India. I put this down to the fact that the health of the 
bushes of the tea gardens in these countries is, generally speaking, better than 
with us. 'fhis is due partly to the soil and climatic conditions, partly to the 
much le.ss severe treatment of the bushes in plucking and pruning, and, in 
Ceylon, to the very heavy manuring of tea estates. It is necessary for us to 
aim at giving to our bushes the best possible tone, and in order to do so onr 
methods must become more intensive. 

Wherever agriculture assumes an intensive form, manuring plays a great 
part, and I am firmly convinced that manuring is going to become a factor 
of very great importance iu the treatment of the tea gardens in North-East 
India, It will, therefore, be in greater measure than hitherto, a care of this 
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department to encourage the use of manures and to advise in this matter so 
that the best results may be obtained for money expended. This work has 
already become considerable, and I am pleased to be able to say that highly 
successful results have followed from many of the recommendations 
which we have made. As an example of this I would remind you that more 
than a couple of years ago we announced that good re.sults were to be ex- 
pected in many cases from the application to tea soils of lime in one or other 
form. The extent of the recent increase in the total consumption ot lime 
for mauurial purposes on tea estates since we brought this matter to notice, 
is in itself an indication of the value of this recoimuendatioii. 

I regret that another matter to which notice has been drawn repeatedly, 
both in the publications of the department, and by the officers when they 
have been on tour — the great necessity of growing green crops in order to 
obtain and improve the tilth of the soil — has received comparatively little 
attention. 

Assuming however that our garden work continues to become more and 
more intensive in all possible directions, I anticipate that when by this 
means the health and vigour of plucking bushes lias been brought to the 
highest pitch obtainable, our estates will suffer much less than they do at 
present, from damage from pests and blights. 

Hut though the more intensive treatment of our tea is a matter of 
primary importance, it is after all, an indirect means of combating pests 
and blights, and I do not wish to convey the impression that the study of 
direct methods of dealing with these problems is being neglected. During 
the past year the Entomologist and Mycologist have continued the investiga- 
tion of mosquito and blister blights respectively. The scientific study of 
these two scourges has been made with the primary object of determining 
at what stage of their life histories, and at what season of the year, they arc 
most vulnerable. This work has been carried .so far that attention can now 
be turned to devising practical methods for their control, and these officers 
arc now devoting themselves to this matter. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, I wish to refer shortly to the question of 
touring. It is a matter of regret to the officers of the department that 
complaints have frequently been received from the tea districts to the 
effect that they do not tour sufficiently. Nobody I think appreciates more 
the value of touring as a means both of educating ourselves and enabling 
us to get into touch with planters than do the Officers of the Ueparthient, 
but, as you know, the geograpl y of the tea districts, and the conditions of 
travel in them, make it very difficult to get from place to place qu^jkly and 
this handicaps the work of touring considerably. 

The endeavour is now being made in arranging for future work to 
enable the Chief and Assistant Scientific Officers lo do more touring than 
has hitherto been possible. 

I would ask you, however, to retnember that the ultimate value of the 
department to the industry must depend ppon research work; and for this 
reason research should always occupy the foremost position in the pro* 
gramme of a Department such as ours, f Applause Tea Associa: 
tion Proceedings of the thirty-third Annual Central Meeting of 
Members, 
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CORRESPONDENOE. 

Lyniingtou, 19th February, 1914, 

The Prapoeed tleboun Department. 

Fr.liTCHKK N(JK1()N, ES(,)., 

Editor, Planters' Chronicle. 

Doar Sir. — Some five or six years ago, at a meeting of my District Asso- 
ciation, 1 advocated the formation of a f.aboiir Agency. 'J'he idea received 
considerable support, was ventilated throughout the district, but took no 
practical shape. Since then there have been great development.s and the 
need of a Labour organisation of some description has been tremendously 
accentuated ; so much so that a large majority seem to be in favour of it. 
Unfortunately they are dividt'd into two camps, the one advocating a big 
.scheme on broad and generous lines and the other a smaller and more ten- 
tative effort with a view to eventually building up a permanent strijctnrc. 
There is, as the Hon’blc Mr. Barber said in his admirable speeches at the 
N. P, A Meeting a good deal to ho said in favour of the views of the latter 
ami I confess that I was disposed to side with them. Recent developments 
have, however, (juite knocked the bottom out of their contentions and will, I 
feci convinced, induce many to go over to llie other .side. I allude especi- 
ally (1) to the increased efforts Ceylon are making to lay their grasp on our 
labour preserves (2) to the increased offer of Messrs. James Finlay & Co., 
to place their organisation at our disposal. 

Ceylon has for many years looked to India for its labour supplies but it 
is only since (he Rubber boom that their compeiitiou has been so keenly 
felt. It is of little use to bewail lost opportunities, but there is no doubt if 
we had tackled the (iiieslion six or seven years ago, started a Labour Depart- 
ment then on the more moderate line.s that some are now proposing, wc 
should be in a very different position. I'ortnnately in one district there 
were tho.se who were sutficienlly far seeing to realise the magnitude that this 
competition wa.s likely to reach and to start a Labour Agency of their own, 
which under Mr. Aylmer Martin’s guidance has I understand been a great 
.success. And more fortunately still this organisation, the result of years of 
work is now, under certain conditions, offered to ns. These conditions as 
far as I can judge present no insuperable dilficulties but will no doubt 
recjuire careful scrutiny. 

By this olTer the chief objections to the proposals of the Labour Com- 
mittee (which I take it was that a scheme would not be .started on such a big 
scale without previous experience) has been overcome. Let us then ex- 
amine what roinaiiis to which exception taken — As far as I can gather 
they are (li That the propo.sed Labour Department would not undertake 
recruiting* i2) That Rs.2 an acre is too heavy a charge. With regard to 
the first it is quite consistent to object to the proposals of the Labour Com- 
mittee on the grounds that they arc loo vast to start without previous 
experience, and then to complain that recruiting coolies is not included in 
their programme, no machinery for conducting which is in existence. If 
recruiting were added to the functions of the proposed new Department, its 
work, its responsibilities would indeed be on such a scale as at present, at 
any rate, to frighten the boldest. Perhaps in the fnlnrc it may be found, 
when the Department shall be in thorough working order, that some develop- 
ment in this direction may be possible. But surely a study of the outline of 
work as detailed by the Hon’ble Mr. Barber that it is proposed shall be 
uaJertaken, is sufficicui to couviucc any uuc that if this prograiniiic is eifi* 
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ciently carried out the benefits to the employers of labour will be cheaply 
obtained at the rate of Rs. 2 per acre. 

L who am a convert to the idea of a big scheme, make an appeal, to 
those who, while in favour of something being done, have not so far been 
able to reconcile themselves to the views of the Labour Committee. I ask 
them to pause for a while and calmly review the situation from a broad 
stand-point. I ask them to consider whether the Planting Community of 
S. India is not now face to face with the biggest problem that has ever been 
before it, which if not wisely dealt with may cause widespread disaster. I 
ask them to consider whether a golden opportunity for dealing with it is not 
now presented to them, made possible by the unique offer of Messrs. James 
Finlay & Co., and by the patient self-denying work of the Labour Committee 
which, be it noted, would for the most part be thrown away should we not 
avail ourselves of the present favourable circumstances. If they answer in 
the affirmative, 1 appeal to them to sink all minor differences, such as 
may be involved in the relative rates the respective products shall sub- 
scribe, leaving them to be adjusted later on when the new department shall 
have found its legs and be in a position to adjudicate upon them. Let us 
then fall into rank and working shoulder to shoulder accomplish (his work 
from which wc shall derive more benefits than from any other achievement 
in the history of our industry. The United Planters’ Association of 
Southern India was created by (he need of reform in our Labour laws. 
That was the tie that in the first place drew together the widely scattered 
parts. It may be that now there is a tendency towards cleavage and that 
some fresh bond is wanted to strengthen our union. Nothing could more 
effectually accomplish this than the bringing of this labour protection dis- 
cussion to a successful issue. The U. P. A. S. I. would be established on a 
firmer basis than ever before and more important still, everyone interested 
in our Industry, luiropcans and Natives, Employers and Employed would 
most assuredly reap great benefits, 

\’our faithfully, 

J. A. Harris. 

IJih March, 1914. 

Duties of a Field Maistry. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Dear Sir,— Do let us coffee planters who live iu darknesi have some 
more hints from “ Nab.” 

There can be no doubt “ Nab” has hit on the only way to get good 
field maistry work — Measure (but why not use a chain and Theodolite as 
we do) and then go away for the day, but if necessary, find the cool of the 
evening, and walk over your dug land for gentle exercise. 

Ardent planters in these parts have an instrument, or should I call it a 
Tool something like Skies which they appear to find useful— this, if made 
heavy enough, is a great acquisition in walking on the hill sides and by 
prodding the land the ofteiier the better, you find all the weak spots in your 
coolies* work and your own constitution. 

I know a property too, where each acre is marked with 4 furlong stones, 
whitewashed, and placed one at each corner. This should be of assistance 
—permanently to your correspondent, and might be enlarged on, the stones 
on each acre numbered and so on. 
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Then again I’ve known a Survey with the roads marked at 6 annas 
an acre save a lot of trouble, when you lake the Field armed with 3'our map 
in a long tin case. It is like having your maistry’s head in Chancery un- 
doubtedly a strong position. 

No doubt to get the best results, the Planter needs his work made 
lighter. 

Yours, etc.. 

Coffee. 


The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle » 

Dear Sir, — I have read “ Nab’s” paper on the “ Duties of a Field 
Maistry” in you issue of March 7th, with considerable amusement, tempered 
with a sigh of regret for my vanished salad days. 

When the ordinary planter (by * ordinary ’ I mean the planter ^who has 
been taught by experience the unwisdom of trying to paint the lily) gives his 
coolies a weeding or a digging task, or any other task which involves the 
covering of a specified area, he starts tUern in a line (‘’ Nab’s” “ Base line”), 
and then — knowing the distance apart at which his trees are planted he can 
see, “ when he takes his stroll in the cool of the evening,” whether the 
allotted task has or has not been performed by simply counting the 
trees. He therefore achieves “ Nab’s” result, ivithont “ Nab’s” elaborate 
paraphernalia of ropes and poles and the rest of it. 

“ Nab,” I take it, is a novice who has not yet outgrown the ‘ fine but 
ineffectual fire of 3mth ’ — hein ? Happy Nab I” 

“Niu” 


Glendale Tea Estate, 

Hulikal (Nilgiris) 24th February, 1014. 

Tea Yields. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Sir, — The figures given by Mr. Beaver in your impression of thei 24th 
January, are quite correct, as I have just compared them with the receipts 
here. The total for the 12 months ending 3 1st December, 1913, is 28,397 
which shows a yield of 141 ^4bs. per acre. No leaf w'as received in April, 
probably on account of a prune. This for a field planted in December 1910, 
would make age of field 3 years from planting, and practically 4 years from 
seed. 

A field of 3 acres, planted by me about 1,500 feet higher, just a year 
before, gave 216 lbs. per acre for year to the 30th June, 1913, which for 
comparison with above, should be called 3 years and 6 months from planting 
and 4 years and 6 months from seed. 

Mr. Beaver’s field is in a fine hollow, quite sheltered from wind, soil on 
the average superior to my field. 

The size of some of the bushes as stated by Mr. Beaver is correct and 
altogether the field looks like old well established tea. It was a revelation 
to me on my visit to it. 

Yours faithfully, 

Thomas Browx, 

*162 Ihs. per acre shown by Mr. Beaver is a bit naabading. for it is >ou will notice the 
produce of 16 mouths, not only a year.— T. B. 
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Tea Yields. 


The Editok, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 


Haileybiiria Estate, 
Pcermado, 7th March 


Dear Sir, — I have read with interest the letters of Mr. Phil. Heaver 
and .\fr. H. H. Kirk, giving yields of young tea. 

A clearing of 8 j* 15 acres was planted here in June— July, 1910. This 
clearing was cut down in December, 1911 and January, 1912. It was left to 
grow up to two feet, and then broken back and tipped at 18''. I started 
lipping the same the last week of August, 1912. and give below the yields 
from that month to the end of December, 1913. 


1912 August 


290 

„ September 


3,090 

., October 


2.670 

,, November 


4.696 

„ December 


4.353 

IQIJ January 


4.539 

„ February 


5,579 

„ March 


4.558 

„ April 


5,911 

,, May 


14,508 

June 


7.959 

- July 


9.898 

„ August 


8.912 

September 


13,907 

,, October 


13,580 

„ November 


1 5,240 

„ December 


1 5.539 


'I'ctal ... 


133.2?9 Ihs. G. L. 


This represents a yield of -100*50 Ib.s. of made Tea per acre, when the 
clearirg was 3 years and six months from planting. The rainfall here in 
1912 was HO inches, and in 1913, 100 inches. The elevation is appro.vi- 
mately 2,700 -2,900 ft. above sea level. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. R. St. CroKGK. 


5th March, 1914, 

Tea Yields. 

The Eihtor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Dear Sir, — I have been reading these letters on tlie yield of tea with 
interest, and I wonder if Mr. Kirk or any other experienced gentloinan 
would Idndly enlighten me on the following points through the Chronicle 
— Would land (second rate jungle and gra.ss) with an annual rainfall of 70 
inches, elevation 4,000 feet, North eastern aspect, be fit for tea cultivation, 
and whether with or without shade ? 

Also land (old coffee) rainfall 60 inches, elevation 2,500 to 3,000 feet, 
same aspect as aVmve, with light silver oak shade do for tea ? 

Anybody replying would greatly oblige 
P.S, — Also the best jat to cultivate in such land, 


A Novice. 
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M under i Estate, 


Graund Nuts* 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 


Paudalur, P. O., 

10th March, 1914. 


Dear, Sir,— I shall be much obliged if you or any of your readers can 
give me any information or refer me to any publication dealing with the 
cultivation of ground-nuts. 

Vours faithfully, 

N. A. S. Baknaru. 


Note by the Planting Expert. 

The following references will probably be found of use: — 


The Cultivation, Preparation, 
and Utilisation of thcGround- 


nut 

.Bulletin Imperial Institute, 

IX. 4. 

Pest of Ground-nut in Madras 

.Agriciiluiral Journal of India, 

1. 2.p 170. 

Ground-nut Leaf Miner 

do 

11. J.p 202. 

Ground-nut Leaf disease 

do 

III. 2.p 171. 

Experiment.s with Ground- nut 
in Bombay 

. do 

VL i.p 

Tikka Disease of Ground-nut .. 

. do 

IX. 1. 

The Bambarra Ground-nut 

do 

VL 2.p 172. 


Bulletin Imperial Institute. 

IX. 4.p 309. 


K. 1). 

A. 


Reduction op Rubher Dock Rates. 

In reference to representations made to them by the Rubber Growers’ 
Association, the Port of London Authority have racently reconsidered the 
rates and charges on plantation rubber. In view of the fall in the price of 
the commodity, it was deemed desirable to make some concession to the 
trade, and revised rates, equivalent to a decrease of about 10 per cent, on 
the previous tariff, have accordingly been adopted experimentally for a 
period of twelve months. The new rates, which came into operation on 
January 1, last, compare as follows with those hitherto in force ; — 


Landing rate, per cwt. 

Present 

rates, 

... 6 d,) 

Revised 

rates. 

Reweighing, per cwt. 

... 2.W.) 

8 d. 

Rehousing, per cwt. 

... 2UL 

2 d. 

Delivery to land conveyance per cwt. 

... 3 d, 

2\d, 

Delivery to water conveyance 

... 4.jrf. 

4 d. 


Modifications have also been made in the working charges of taring, 
sampling, coopering and inspection, — The Rubber World. 
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THE U. P. A. S. I. 

(InoORI’ORATKD.) 

I 

Contents. 

Last week we published a full page giving the results of the amount of 
acreage subscribing to the Labour Department to 21st of March together 
with the resolution saying that unless one hundred thousand acres had 
subscribed by the 1st July, the scheme will have been considered to have 
failed. From this week we shall publish a Barometer which will tell at a 
glance from week to week the pi'Ogress made. 

Mr, Anstead. the Scientific Officer, left for England last week on a well 
earned holiday of six months. Letters received for him at the office as 
Planting Expert, will be opened by the Secretary and acknowledged. 
Should any of his correspondents specially wish their letters to be forwarded 
to him in England, it would be advisable to mark their envelopes to that 
efleet. 

A short report of the North Mysore Planters’ Association is published. 

P'rom Sinmwiis Spice Milln reproduce a very readable article which 
was extracted from the lAtncet which analysed a cup of coffee and decid- 
ed that coffee as a beverage is of universal benefit. 

A correspondent of Capital writes an interesting article on the 
storage of Nitrogen by green manuring. The preparation of the ground 
applies more to Kyots cultivation than to our industries. 

From the Consular Reports we publish an article on Hra^filian Rub- 
ber which shows how that industry is handicapped and how nearly hope- 
less except for the very finest samples, must be the export. But the 
Brazilian Government are sure to come forward as they did with the 
coffee industry and save their Rubber industry. 

During the absence of the Scientific Officer, who ha.s week by week 
supplied a paper to this journal which usually filled two pages, we have imich 
pleasure in placing these two pages at the disposal of any of our subscribers 
who would supply us with original matter. We regret that this week 
there has been no correspondonce to publish. We trust that this is only a 
teuiporary failure on the part of our eorrespondeuts. 
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OF 

Laboul* Department, 



100.000 
00, 000 
so, 00.') 
70,000 
GS,7.“)7 
08,011 


* •• it Is dsoidsd that the Liabour Oepaptment 

shall be stafi;edon 1st duly, It shall bs oonsldsi^ that the 


sohsme shall not have suooeeded if sulTloiont support is 
not forthooming by thpt datd,'» 
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DISTRICT PLANTCR«iCA€BOClAT10N8. 

North Mysore Planters’ Association, 

Proceedings nf the Quarterly General, Meeting held at Balehonnur 
on Isi March, 191i» 

Present* — Messrs. M, G, Bonner, F. Morgan, R. G. Foster, F. VV. Highf, 
F. H. Young. Thos. Hunt ^President) and \V. H. Reed (Hono- 
rary Secretary). By Proxy : — F. Lund. 

Labour Department. — Papers giving tl e fullest particulars of the 
scheme were read, and a map showing the vaiions spheres of influence was 
placed on the table. 

A lengthy discussion took place and it was decided that all member.^ be 
circulated at once and as a‘d to join. Before the close of the meeting 4,200 
acres were put on. 

s 

Election of Delegates. — Mr. \V. H. Reed was elected to attend the 
E.xtraordinarv General Meeting of the l\ P. A. S. 1. in Bangalore on March 

nth. 

Committee and Half-yearly Meeiings. — The following proposal was 
made from the chair and seconded by Mr. W. H. Reed: — “That this 
Association reverts to the old form of having a Committee and half-yearly 
meetings.” — Carried. 

It was pointed out that it was unnece.ssary for the Committee to meet 
every ii:)ic as a good deal of the business could be carried on through the 
Pi>St. 

The !h*esidenl, Mr. Thos. Hunt, placed his resignanon before the meet- 
ing as he is shortly leaving for luiglaiid, 

A vote of thanks to the chair closed the meeting. 

\V. H. RKFl), 

Honorary Secretary, 


COITEK. 

I he n(iw crop from the Central American countries continues to come 
forward slowly and the supply has hardly been suft'icient to meet the 
demand. The latter hatf decidedly improved, possibly owing to the 
firm time that has been established in Brazil, and the fact that dealers, 
particularly on the Continent and in America, had undoubtedly allowed their 
stocks to become so small that th»dy were almost compelled to purcha.se. 
()i new Co.sta Rica only a very few good marks have as yet been received- 
and the prices paid must not be taken as an indication of what will be the 
e.stablished quotations when larger supplies arrive, bnt rather that there was 
keen competition to All lip the deficiency , in the slocks. For Colombian 
there has been a strong e.xport demad, and quotations are Is. 6d, to 2s, 
dearer, while common Co.sta Rrca is slightly easier. In the terminai market 
there was more' confidence, and prices advance^) about Is. there was 

a decline ye.sterday, though at the close the market is firm at only below 
last week, — 7//^ Produce Markets' Review, 
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- OOFFBE 

” \ ’’flM CHamistpy of '* Oup. of 

TheXeadiqg. British Medical Jourual, The Lancet, deeply analyses 
the uiiCiversal^ beverage aucl decides that it is a beaetit to the human race. 

From tim^ to time numerous analyses of coffee have been made and 
published which, while giving some Insight into the chemistry of the coffee 
berry, have not necessarily enlightened us as to the position of affairs in 
r^egard to the liquor obtained when coffee is prepared in the way commonly 
enjoined. The chemistry of the cup of coffee will obviously leave out of 
consideration the chemistry of the “ grounds.” It is the infusion with which 
the following laboratory notes deal, and certain fresh indications, we believe, 
have been obtained which are worth presenting in view of their medical 
interest. The story is tar from complete, but there are interesting incidents 
in it which, as far as it goes, are worth recording. 

A Comparison ui:t\v1‘:i:n Coi Phii; and Tka. 

From a pharmacological or, what should amount to the saup, a dietetic 
standpoint tea and coffee Qught in certain ways, at all events to act similarly, 
since both contain the alkaloid caffeine which has a well-known and marked 
effect of stimulation upon the central nervous system. It is generally 
admitted, however, that the two beverages, though having one thing in 
common, afford different results. Tea, it is well to poiut out, contains a 
much larger proportion of the alkaloid than coffee, but in the preparation 
of tea in ordinary domestic practice, a innch smaller quantity of material is 
used than is the case with coffee. A common formula enjoined in the 
making of tea amounts to the preparation of 1*25 per cent, infusion of the 
leaf. Similarly, in the preparation of coffee the (luantity of coffee usually 
directed to be used signifies a 6 per cent, ‘decoction. Since tea con- 
tains from 3 'to 4 percent, of caffeine, and coffee seldom more than 
1 per cent., k follows that as regards this alkaloid both infusions of 
coffee and tea made on common domestic Hues will contain practically 
the same amount of caffeine volume for volume of fluid. The infer- 
ence is that whether it be a cup of coffee or of tea, the dose of alkaloid 
will be the same. But according to the present investigation the caffeine 
in coffee infusion has quite different associates from those in tea. This 
would appear to be the case, inasmuch as while little caffeine is extracted 
from tea by cold water, we find that practically the whole of the caffeine 
in coffee is taken out. There se<^ins to be little doubt, as we have 
shown in previous articles upon tea that the caffeine in tea is for the most 
part combined with tannin in the form of caffeine tannate, which is not 
very soluble in cold water, but is easily soluble in hot water. Wc think 
this is an important observation, for it points to the probability of caffeine 
existing in coffee in a quite different form which is easily soluble in cold 
water. Subsequent experiments showed that the caffeine in coffee is com- 
bined with a peculiar acid allied possibly to tannic acid, but exhibiting 
different properties from the tannin present in tea. Thus this acid (it has 
been called caffetannic acid by some observers) is not particularly astring- 
ent, has a sour coffee-like taste, does not coagulate gelatine, gives a light 
green coloration with pcrchloride of iron (whereas tannic acid of tea turns 
it blacky does uot make caffeine solutions thick as does tanni; acid, does 
not precipitate alkaloids — e.g., quinine— and, in fact, shows altogether 
different properties from the tannic acid of tea. It gives a precipitate, how- 
ever, with lead acetate from which the acid can be separated by sulphuietted 
hydrogen. When coffee infusion is .saturated with ammoDium sulphate a 
precipitate ib uhtaiued wbkb coutaius a bmall prupurtiou of the icUl 
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caffeine in the free state, whereas a tea incision similarly treated gives an 
abundant precipitate containing nearly all of the caffeine, this precipitate 
according to our observations consisting chiefly of caffeine tannate. 

The absorption of Caffeine modified by its Associates. 

The caffeine tannate of tea is precipitated by weak acid?, and the pre- 
sumption is that it is precipitated by the gastric juice, and therefore the 
caffeine is probably not absorbed until it reaches the alkaline alimentary 
tract. In the case of coffee, however, in whatever form the caffeine may be 
present, it is soluble in both alkaline and acid fluids, and therefore the 
absorption of the alkaloid probably takes place in the stomach. This fact 
may have an important physiological significance when we consider the 
comparative stimulating' effects of the two beverages. If our view is correct 
coffee should act more promptly than tea as a stimulant and restorative, 
looking to its physiological action as due for the most part to caffeine. In 
practice it is generally accepted that coffee is a more powerful restorative 
than tea. The use of strong coffee as an antidote in poisoning by narcotic?, 
notably morphia, is of interest in this connection. Tea is mentioned for the 
same purpose, but only rarely. Apart from the consideration that caffeine 
has probably a more rapid action when taken in the form of coffee than in 
the form of tea, because the caffeine in coffee is more readily absorbed, it 
must also be remembered that coffee is often made with a generous pro- 
portion of the powdered bean as in the case of the after dinner “ black ’* 
coffee, the view being that the secret of good coffee is to make it strong. 
This, of course, is an entirely aesthetic demand, which may likely enough 
be opposed to physiological morality. 

The strength of coi.d water extracts of coffee compared 
with boiling water extracts. 

'fhe fact that the caffeine in coffee is completely soluble; in cold water 
suggested making a comparison as to the composition of the cold and hot 
water infusions in regard to other constituents. For this purpose several 
types of coffee were chosen, all of which reached England through Costa 
Rica. As will be seen from the accompanying table the varieties examined 
were as follows : K iw f /, c, unroasted) Costa Rica, common quality ; raw 
Costa Rica, finest quality; pale roasted C'osta Rica, cojumon quality; pale 
roasted Costa Rica, finest quality ; high roasted Costa Rica, common 
quality; and high roasted Costa Rica, finest (luality. The results are 
instructive, and we may proceed to consider the differences in composition 
of the infusions, both cold and hot, shown where raw, pale roasted, and 
high roasted coffee are employed, and the relationships if any, of these 
differences to the discrimination supplied by the expsrt taster, who describes 
a particular coffee as, in his own words, ‘common ” or finest.” 

It is a somewhat rem irkable fact th it cold water extracts from coffee 
the same weight of materials a.s boiling water, but it inuii be admitted that 
the former infu-jior. is somewhat less palatable than the lattir. Chemically, 
however, tlere is little difference between them, and we iiiav pre.sum3 that 
physiologically a cold water extract of coffie will be much the same as a hot 
water infusion, leaving out aesthetic considerations, although these, of 
course, are exceedingly important, from all dietetic aspects. It is probable 
that cold Water fails to extract certain oily bodies or fats which contribute 
attractive taste and aroun. The total extract is frequently higher in col J 
than in hot water. And not only is caff'eine extracted from coffee equally 
well by cold and hot water, but this is true of the mineral salts and of the 
peculiar acid known as caffctannic acid, the acid which corresponds to t;!^ 
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tannin of lea. In regard to the proportion of material soluble in cold water 
coffee shows an entirely different ‘result to tea, inasmuch as while coffee 
yields about 25 per cent, of its weight to cold water (an amount which is not 
increased when hot water is used) tea yields only 12 per cent, of its weight 
to cold water, which is increased to 25 per cent, when the infusion is made 
with hot water. Again, cold water extracts from tea only 17*5 per cent, of 
its total caffei’^e, while from coffee it extracts the whole. Similarly, cold 
water extracts from tea 13 per cent, of its total tannin, while coffee under 
the same treatment yields practically the whole of its caffetannic acid. 

The Effect of Roasting. 

An infusion of green or unroasted coffee is singularly nasty to the 
palate, and it follows that the roasting process renders coffee the palatable 
article that it is. The chemistry of roasting amounts largely to a carameli- 
nation process, during which certain oils and aromatic principles are formed 
as products of a mild destructive distillation. Curiously enough, there is 
little loss of caffeine in this process, as our results show, which is remark- 
able in view of the fact that caffeine sublimes at high temperatures. * There 
are two degrees of roasting adopted— r/^., pale roasting and high roasting. 
The important chemical effect of roasting, according to our analyses, is to 
diminish considerably the amount of caffetannic acid. If the figures in the 
table be consulted it will be seen that while in an infusion of raw coffee 
(unroasted) the caffetannic acid amounts to 9*60 per cent., it is in the pale 
roasted 6*60 per cent., while by further roasting, as in the “ high roasted,’* 
it is reduced in the infusion to from 3*63 to 3*90 per cent. What part caffe- 
tannic acid exactly pla>s as a dietetic constituent of coffee it is difficult to 
say, but if it should prove to be an undesirable element, then the high roast- 
ed coffees are least open to objection on this account. It maybe noticed 
also that the raw coffee yields a greater percentage of soluble constituents 
to both cold and hot water than high roasted coffee, the pale roasted coffee, 
showing intermediate results. Roasting, amongst other things, has, there- 
fore, the effect probably of rendering certain bodies msoluble, c.g., albumins 
— while the slight burning effect upon carbonydrates would produce possibly 
some free and of course insoluble carbon. 

The Analysis of Hot and Cold Infusions of Com el, 

Raw Costa Rica Raw Costa Kica Pale roasted 
Constituent. (Coimnou.) (finest.) Costa Kica 

(Coininon.) 



Hot in- 

Cold in- 

Hot in- 

Cold in- 

Hot in- 

Cold in- 


fusion. 

fusion. 

fusion. 

fusion. 

fusion. 

fusion, 

Total extract 

... 29*16 

30*83 

29*60 

31*50 

25*33 

24*00 

Ash of extract 

... 4*16 

3*88 

4*00 

3*88 

4*16 

5*66 

Caffetannic acid 

... 9*60 

8*63 

9*66 

7*83 

6*10 

5*80 

Total Caffeine 

... 1*00 

1*33 

1*21 

1*56 

1*11 

rii 


Pale roasted 

High roasted 

High roasted 

Constituent. 

Costa Rica 

Costa 

Rica 

Costa 

Rica 


(finest. > 

(common.) 

(finest.) 


Hot in- 

Cold in- 

Hot in- 

Cold in- 

Hot in- 

Cold in- 


fusion. 

fusion 

fusion. 

fusion. 

fusion. 

fusion. 

Total extract 

... 23*50 

25*66 

24*30 

24*00 

25*60 

23*00 

Ash of extract 

... 3*50 

4*50 

4*66 

4*00 

4*00 

4*50 

Caffetannic acid 

... 6*60 

5*90 

3*90 

3*16 

3*63 

3*87 

Caffeine 

... 1*05 

roG 

1*23 

ru 

1*05 

. 1*20 
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Quality of Coffee in Relation, to Chemical Composition. 

From the results recorded in the table it will be seen that no definite 
relation can be traced between the aesthetic quality of coffees, classed 
respectively as comuion ” and “ finest,” and the chemical composition of 
the infusions which they yield. It may be noted that there is no important 
difference in the amount of the drug caffeine when the common and finest 
varieties are examined. It is probable that the aesthetic values— flavour, 
bodv, aroma and so forth — arc related in some way to the amounts of oil 
bases or aromatic principles present, and these are in* any case minute. 
Whether they are present in appreciable (iiiantity or not doubtless depends 
upon the care spent upon the roasting process. At any rate, it is conceiv- 
able that a point in the roasting process could be reached which would 
deprive the coffee of all attractive flavour, while it is certain that the 
infusion of the raw unroasted berry is not fit to drink on account of its 
unpleasant taste. Recently it has been announced on more than one 
occasion that pyridin is an important constituent of coffee. We have 
certainly found it present, but not in sufficient quantities to estimate. It is 
rather a curious fact that some authorities mention that coffee often re- 
lieves asthma, while pyridin is dsscribed as ” useful in the treatment of 
asthma” and ‘‘beneficial in cardiac dyspnoea, emphysema and angina pec- 
toris,” and, finally, that it is probably the relieving agent of various ciga- 
rettes and powders smoked or burnt for asthma and whooping-cough.” 
Another constituent of coffee produced by roasting is cafifeol, a nitrogen-con* 
taining oil, but it would be impossible to differentiate the quality of 
of coffee upon an analysis pursued in this direction, inasmuch as the amount 
found does not exceed more than 0 06 per cent. It is doubtful whether it has 
any further value from a dietetic point of view than that supplied by its in- 
fluence in pleasing the senses. When isolating caffeine from coffee infusion 
the solvent (chloroform) takes out also a non-crystalline substance which 
unlike caffeine is soluble in ether. This substance has a very strong, 
pleasant, but somewhat bitter flavour of coffee. The yield is different ac- 
cording to the (jnality of the coffee examined, and it is possible that this 
principle is a determining factor in the judgment given by the expert coffee 
taster. It is a product of roasting and does not exist in raw coffee. 

Food Value of Coffee. 

The infusion of coffee presents practically very little material that is of 
direct nourishing value, but by diminishing nervous fatigue, by virtue 
chiefly of the caffeine present, it may increase muscular power. It is not 
itself a builder of tissue. The use of coffee after dinner, it is of interest to 
note, is justified in a large number of cases by the fact of its stimulating 
effect upon the vital centres, and it is said to serve to some extent as an 
antidote to alcohol. It is commonly claimed to remove drowsiness; as a 
matter of fact, in many subjects it produces drowsiness, but this is usually 
followed quickly by marked wakefulness. The practice of drinking coffee 
after a meal for the sake of the stimulus which is experienced has much to 
be said in its favour dieteticalh- There is no reason for supposing that 
coffee possess any value as a food. The berry contains a quite important 
proportion of fatty substances (12 per cent) average, but these , are neces- 
sarily excluded from the infusion, as owing to their insolubility they remain 
in the “ grounds.” 

According to our analyses again the protein contents of a cup of coffee 
are small, approximating to 1*25 per cent, of the coffee .extracted. This 
amount can have little dietetic significance. There is also a trifling quantity 
of dextrin and sugar present besides traces of alcohol, which again can 
possess no importance from a phvsiological point of view, Simmons' 
Spice Mill ” 
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NITROGEN. 

The Storage of Nitrogen by Green- Manuring. 

The element nitrogen may be aptly described as the staff and stay of 
organic life. No organism can be evolved, hope to exist, or reproduc itself 
in the absence of nitrogen. It is the fundamental constructive principle, 
the great primordial tissue-builder^ the basis of the body and, so of the life 
of every living thing upon the earth. A fertile soil is the mother of the world, 
for, it alone can ivourish the vegetable which is either the direct or ultimate 
source of the life of the beast and bird and creeping thing upon the globe. 
The fertility of the soil is a state or feature— the result of the operation in 
it of causes, natural or induced by the action of man — the prime factor in 
the evolution of which is the active presence of the element nitrogen. Nitro- 
gen, then, being essential to fertility which, in turn, is necessity of life, it is 
of considerable human interest to comprehend the sources of it to the soil. 
Such comprehension is, in fact, the one essential step -the basis — in all 
berious efforts at the conservation of nitrogen with a view lo the ameliora- 
tion of the soil and its continued productivity. 

The air is full of nitrogen — more than 80 per cent, of the earth’s 
atmosphere consisting of this organiser of life ; and though every, other state 
or form in which it occurs upon the surface of the globe has, at one time or 
another, been derived from this source, in so far as plant-life is con- 
cerned^ the air is the least active or operative ot all the fountain-heads of 
nitrogen. Nitrogen in the soil is met w»th chiefly in the particles of the 
layers which form its surface — within 9 to 12 inches of the level of the 
ground — as ammonia, nitric and nitrous acids, and organic nitrogen. Its 
immediate sources to the soil are the following: — (1) Meteoric water of 
every kind, — rain, hail, sleet, fog, dew, hoar-frost and the like deposits which, 
in precipitating, wash the ah* that lies above the level of the soil of much of 
the nitrogen it contains; (2) Air in contact with damp soil,— the latter being 
endowed with the capacity, so long as it continues to be damp, of sucking 
up the nitrogen held in the former; (3) Remains of the tissues of animals 
and plants which, having absorbed and retained the gas in quantity throngli- 
out the period of their life and growth, return it back again to the soil when 
they die and decompose ; (4) Leguminous plants, — the globose nodules on 
the roots of which, by harbouring bacteria of various kinds, are veritable 
factories for the fixatio^n of nitrogen obtained direct from the air about them ; 
while, the decay in the soil of the mass of roots which these pod-bearine 
plants produce and let down deep into the earth is also a valuable source of 
the element ; (5) Permanent pasture which, like forest -growth, accumulales, 
up to the limit of its capacity, nitrogen in the soil that lies beneath it, (6) 
^Ianure 3 rich in nitrogen, which though temporary in their action, are, 
nevertheless, useful and convenient sources of the element. Of these vari- 
ous sources of nitrogen, the remains of organic matter in the soil and the 
products of the activities of those bacteria which are symbiotic with the 
roots of leguminous plants, from the great economies which they would 
effect in their applications to tropical agriculture, are, obviously, the most 
important to us. For, the climaiic conditions which prevail in the tropics 
do not favour the accumulation of nitrogen in the soil in quantity. Much 
of what is formed is washed out by rain or is carried down by percolation 
through the soil to depths at which it seldem is av.ailable for the needs of 
plants and crops. The desiccation of the soil in the drier months during 
which it is permitted to lie without tilth baked into a hard impervious crust, 
is scarcely conducive to the continuous activities of the bacteria which 
,cn|?a§fe themselves in the storage of nitrogen in the soil, The incessant 
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access of air and moisture, warmth, and organic matter to the soil are 
essential for the life and healthy activities of these fertilising micro- 
organisms. Though vivified into occasional vigorous functioning by the 
exciting and stimulating climates of the tropics, their operations are too 
intermittent to result in the continuous storage of nitrogen in most 
of the arable soils under cultivation there. Thus, the necessity for the 
thorough cultivation of the soil, even whilst lying in a fallow state, and the 
addition to it of organic matter to sustain the requisite nitrogen in it are 
indicated in all regimes of culture anywhere within the limits of the tropica. 
In India, the grazing of cattle in forests and the universal practice of burn- 
ing the dung, even where it can be conveniently collected, render the 
material from this source scarce for nitrogen storage in arable soils. “ Arti- 
ficial” nitrogenous manures are still too expensive for the means of the 
average ryot, so that, what remains to him now as the most economic yet 
efficient source of improving the nitrogen-content of his soils is comprised in 
tne saving practice of the operation which has come to be known as “green- 
manuring.” Hy this expression is meant the cultivation of a f ist-growing, 
leafy, herbaceous crop which, when at the zenith of the glory of its succul- 
ence, is felled and ploughed into the soil to form a layer of manure by 
rotting there. Simple though this method of helping to store nitrogen in 
the soil of a field might seem, it is not easy of accomplishment, and, to be 
effective, has to be conducted somewhat in the manner described below : — 
Before the sowing of the field to the green crop, the soil should be 
thoroughly broken up with the plough and bared to the action of the weather 
for a season. Throughout this period it should bo stirred by frequent 
cultivations with the harrow or other “ cultivator” ((j.g., horsehoe, bullock- 
hoe, spring-tooth cultivator), particularly after each shower of rain and so 
soon as it would be workable then, and thereby kept in mellow tilth and 
thoroughly free from weeds and rubbish. The objects of this cultivation 
are to let in air, warmth, and moisture to the soil and to help it to conserve 
these for the crop or crops that shall be subsequently grown upon it. The 
selection and cultivation ot the green crop itself needs much attention and 
care. To be altogether serviceable as an accumulator of nitrogen, this crop 
should consist of one or other of a mixture of some of the leguminous ones 
which are indigemous to the particular locality of the cultivation. Those 
specially suited for the purpose are such as form relatively little wood, are 
naturally capable of growing close together without detriment to their vigour 
on the field and, generally, the cheapest available to the cultivator. Among 
the commoner Indian field-plants that are suited for green-manure crops 
are Daincha (Sesbania aculeata) Sunn Hemp iCrotalnria jiincea). Green 
and Black Grams (Phaseolus Mun}io\ Lobia iPliascoltis calcaratns)^ 
Chowlce {Viiiiia Catianf^), some of the smaller-growing annual Sims (c,g., 
the dwarfed field-varieties of DolicJios Lahlah), Indigo Indigofera^ spp.), 
and Arhar {Cajanuu indiens). In the cultivation of a crop for green- 
rnanuring, not only is the selection of the species of importance, but the 
sowing of the seed by a reference to the season against which the 
crop is intended to be utilised at the highest possible benefit to the 
soil, needs to be regulated with a good deal of caution and with a knowledge 
of the conditions obtaining in the locality. The climate of the tract 
and the weather-conditions which are immediately prevalent at the 
time of the sowings naturally aflfect and so. control the limits within 
which they shall be conducted. For the manuring of a cold- wefit her 
crop for instance, the gretn crop has to be sown in the rains; while, 
to fertilise one which is grown in the rains, it should be, obviously, sown 
soon after the cold weather crop (if there be one) is reaped, but before the 
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moisture in the 80 il will have haf|,thy time to be dissipated by desiccation. 
The sowings themselves are 5one “ broadcast” — the seed, in each case, 
bein^j scattered ovei the field so ad to result in as dense a crop as it can 
hold or the soil support. Among the objects to be secured by this close 
sowing are the accretion to the soil of a mass of matter which by its decay 
not only liberates nitrogen in quantities adequate for the future crop, but 
also add a store of the element to the particles of the soil for a period 
whose duration is proportionate to the quantity of the green crop ploughed 
in. The periodic addition, by this means, of nitrogen to the soil of a field 
from which, but a moiety of it is abstracted by the crops grown upon it 
would tend to, before long, result in the storage of considerable quantities of 
the element in it. But of all the benefits accruing to the soil by this most 
interesting method of treating it, the stimulation of bacterial activities in it 
is, surely, by far the most important. For, these activities, it is, that result in 
the rendering of the stored and latent nitrogen ultimately available for the 
use of crops. In soils that are either stiff or free, the addition of the organic 
substance which is introduced by the mass of the green manure crop directly 
corrects their physical stale and improves their hygroscopic capacity. The 
natural mulch afforded the soil by the presence of the green manure crop, 
whilst growing, renders the temperature of its particles equable, protects its 
surface from direct insolation as well as from most of the agents of denuda- 
tion, smothers weeds and ultimately trends in the direction of the conserva- 
tion of moisture and plant-food. 

Such are some of the general benefits which the presence of a green 
manure crop confers upon the soil of the field in which it is grown, besides 
playing the greater and more special r^le of storing nitrogen in the soil- 
particles. And when, together with thorough cultivation, it happens to be 
included in the operations of regime which has for its object the restoration 
of fertility or the systematic maintenance of soil productivity, no hesitations 
will need to be entertained at any time of its efficiency to bring about the end 
in view ; for, no ir.ore potent acids than these — thorough cultivation and green - 
manuring — can, in the present state of our knowledge, be enlisted in the 
service of the ” tiller of the ground ” for the perfect furtherance of either 
purpose. By their means, chiefly, is ” intensive cultivation ” possible any- 
where in the world ; they are the mainstay of agriculture in China and 
Japan ; they are already known in many parts of India and are regularly 
practised in some of them ; and no special acumen or vision of prophesy 
seems to be needed to predict that methods in which they play an active 
part would lead to the highest results attainable with the majority of the 
cultivated crops of India. A. M. S. — Capital, 


Criticism is lost on the India Tea Cess Committee. It means to go on 
with the American, Continental and Home campaigns, and there is an end 
of it. In the next fiscal year Mr. Blechynden is to get another 10,000 ; Mr. 
Harrington another ;£’7,500 ; Mr, Duchesne another 6,000. Yet Messrs. 
Brooke Bond & Co., tell us that the consumption of tea in the U.S.A. is still 
small ; on the Continent of Europe it is still only a fad ; in Great Britain 
and Ireland, there is no room for increase except pari passn with the 
increase of population. It^would surely be better to spend 3i lakhs of 
rupees on an Indian propaganda than in taking coals to Newcastle and 
trying to convince coffee, wine and beer drinkers against their will that they 
have been wrong all the time.' — Capital^ 
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RUBBEB. 

Condition of the Brazliian Indiiatry. 

(The Bo/VRD of Trade Journal dated March 5, 1914) 

The following information is from the report by H. M. Consul at Para 
(Mr, G. B. Michell) on the trade of that district in the years 1910—12 and 
part of 1913, which will shortly be issued : — 

The principal export from Para is India rubber, and upon it depends 
practically the whole existence of the Aina^ion States, lii consequence of 
the constant decline in the prices obtained for rubber in Europe and 
America during the last three years the trade of the Amazon basin has 
suffered heavily, and the commercial conditions at Manaos are now in a 
really desperate position, while those at Para are little better. This state 
of things is ascribed to many causes, e. g. (1) the competition of the product 
of the Malay States, Ceylon and other plantations in the Far East ; (2) the 
manipulation of the rubber market by a ring of brokers in Europe, who 
corner the article and force the Brazilian producers to accept almost any 
price offered ; (3) the high rate of freight for both river and overseas 
transport ; and (4 the excessively high cost of living and therefore of pro- 
duction. 

With regard to (1), it is confidently believed locally that fine hard Para 
can successfully compete in quality with any other rubber, that it us indis- 
pensable for certain manufacturing purposes and that if it had a fair field 
it would hold its own in the markets of the world. As regards (2) it is con- 
tended that the manufactures of rubber goods need a constant supply 
whereas the Amazon rubber is only available at certain seasons ; accord- 
ingly the speculators take advantage of the immediate needs of the pro- 
ducers to buy all theii crop, and then retail it to the consumers as they require 
it. The latter have to buy from the brokers, the only holders, at prices 
which, if paid directly to the producers, would amply suffice to remunerate 
them, whereas at present the difference between the amount paid and that 
which reaches the dealers of Para remains as an unfairly large profit to the 
intermediary, while the producers do not get enough. 

In regard to (3) and (4’, freight rates are high and consequently all 
imported supplies are dear. In point of fact, living is expensive, in Brazil 
largely on account of the extravagant standard of living and the neglect of 
agriculture and all local sources of food, clothing, building and other 
supplies. The result is that all employees have to be paid such high wages 
that the working expenses of running a ship are very great, and even with 
the considerable rates of freight charged little or no profit is made, and it 
would not pay any more ships to enter the trade. 

There seems to be no doubt that hard fine Para rubber is the best 
rubber obtainable, and were it free to compete on equal terms it could hold 
its own against all rivals. It may be true that the middleman exacts an 
unreasonable profit, but the law of supply and demand must prevail in the 
end and bring prices to their natural level. The truth is that the local 
product is burdened with taxes and charges which it cannot bear against 
the rivalry of increasing quantities of other rubber which is cheaply produced, 
though it may possess slightly inferior qualities. 

Although wild rubber costs nothing in the first instance, and the uten- 
sils for its preparation arc of the most primitive description, . whilst the 
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smoking also costs nothing, nevertheless the product has to supply an 
expensive living to many hands before it reaches the consumer. None of 
the “ seringueiros ” has yet calculated the exact cost to him of a kilog, of 
rubber delivered at Para. Vaguely it is known that the actual collector 
must be supplied with food and all he requires while absent in the bush 
during the season. These supplies are advanced to him by an aviador ” 
who in his turn obtains them on credit from European or American Firms. 
The advances therefore reach the rubber gatherer at a very large premium. 
Both the merchant at home and the “ aviador ” have to fix a wide margin 
for loss. The cost of transport and insurance over huge distances on 
tropical streams has to be added, and the precarious nature of the credit 
of the transaction has to be taken into account. 

The “ aviador’’ has also to reckon with the bad faith of the rubber 
gatherer. Besides the usual launches and steamers that bring him the 
supplies and receive the rubber for the “ avaidor’s” account, a large number 
of small traders in sailing boats and barges (regatoes) visit the workmen on 
the river banks and purchase from him, or take in exchange for th^ir wares, 
the rubber which the gatherer is really pledged to deliver to his principals. 
There are no means of checking the gatherer’s production or of preventing 
this piratical trading. Indeed the estate owner or “aviador” cannot force 
the workman to pay him or even to remain working on the estate. When the 
conditions under which these men exist are considered — living and working 
in solitude in the dense bush for months at a time, without supervision, in a 
hot swampy land, with as a scanty supply of the barest necessaries of life, 
kading'to a mortality in some cases of iSO per cent., it is not surprising that 
they. welcome the irregular trader and indulge in whatever they can get 
from him, even at tho price of the rubber which is not, strictly speaking 
their own. 

Then the finished product has to be brought down by river to Para, and 
there examined, and the various (jualities cleaned and sorted. The State 
Government requires all rubber to be packed in boxes of a certain si/e 
and weight, each containing a certain fixed quantity of rubber. Although 
the Amazon district is one of vast forest the greater part of the wood for 
those boxes is imported from the United States. When the extremely high 
rates of wages and the profits required by each person through whose hands 
the rubber passes are considered, it will be seen that it reaches Para already 
loaded with a heavy burden, , It is generally believed that a kilog. of rubber 
costs 5 milreis (6s. 8d.) to deliver at Para. The price at present paid in the 
Para market for a kilog, of the best up-river fine hard rubber is 3.6 milreis 
(about 4s, lOdL 

Then the State levies an export duty of 22 per cent, of the value or 
20 per cent, if exported in boxes of native wood' The figures are ; — 19 per 
cent, for hard fine, entrefine or Caucho, and 21 i per cent, for Sernamby 
rubber. On the Acre product, which is the best, the Federal Government 
charges 20 per cent, as above. In addition to the duty the State levies 
ahother 2i per cent, of the amount of the duty for contribution to the State 
Hospital (Santa Casa), another 3 to 4 per cent, of the official value of the 
rubber for the Bolsa (Lc., the exchange building, now pulled down, but 
the charge is continued), and a further 1 per cent, for the Intendencia 
(town mayoralty). The Federal additional charge is that of 2 per cent, 
of the value paid by the party who sells to the shipper. 

Add lo these costs the freight to Liverpool, Hamburg, or New York, 
iosuraucc, baukers’ commission, discount, tare, brokerage, fire insurauce, 
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&c., and it will be seen that the rubber is overburdened to an impossible 
extent. 

It has been more than once suggested that the export duties should be 
lowered, but it was answered that so long as the middleman holds the field any 
reduction in the cost of the article delivered in the European markets would 
merely increase his profits. The argument is, of course, fallacious, but the 
fixed idea of the trade, in Pard is to fight the speculators by means of a 
co-operative association of the Amazon rubber producers, and accordingly 
in the last session of the ParA State Congress a super-tax of 100 reis (V6d,) 
on every kilog. exported was voted, the proceeds to be devoted to the forma- 
tion of a fund for the proposed co-operative (see page 270 of the Board of 
Trade Journal ** of 29th January). This tax is now (December, 1913) 
being levied in addition to all the aforementioned charges, and the question 
arises, how is the money to be found ? Even if it is forthcoming, if the 
co-operative association is formed with a sufficient capital and with a wise 
and well-informed administration, and even if it succeeds in getting all the 
Amazon rubber into its own hands, it is still very questionable if it can long 
withstand the law of supply and demand in face of the competition of 
rubber from other sources. 

In any case, it is evident that the natural — indeed, the only remedy 
against the collapse of the principal trade of the States of Para and 
Amazonas and the Federal Territory, is to remove every hindrance and to 
give their rubber a chance to stand for its existence, to abolish entirely all 
export taxes and every charge on products leaving the country, to do away 
with all import duties on food and the necessaries of life, to reduce the 
customs and other administrations to their purest and simplest forms, and 
to confine all expenditure rigidly to the absolute minimum^ 

There are many difficulties in the way of these measures. The export 
duties form a very considerable part of the revenues of the States concerned. 
The abolition of the duties would mean the loss of almost the entire 
revenues of the Amazon States, and this would have to be met by direct 
taxation, so arranged as not to fall on the labouring classes. There is 
therefore very little hope of anything of the kind being done. 

' Under the stress of the severe competition and the cost of collection 
and transport, it is likely that all but the fines: rubber will disappear from 
the Pard market, and that the greatest care will have to be taken in purify- 
ing the best. At present the necessity of opening the balls, sorting out 
the inferior qualities and all adulterations, is an additional disadvantage to 
the Amazon rubber. 

Lately a new and simple apparatus, invented by Senor Amandio 
Mendes has been adopted for smoking the lateX, and gives very satisfactory 
results, very largely eliminating the entrefine quality, reducing the amount 
of Sernamby, and bringing the rubber of the islands (Cameta and other 
inferior sorts) almost up to the level of hard fine rubber. 

The Brazilian have not adopted the tapping process advised by the 
Akers Commission and much used hi the East, known as the ” herring- 
bone ” system. They claim that their own method and the use of their 
small hatchet is better. They also hold that the employment of acids, &c., 
gives inferior results to their plan of smoking the rubber, and leads to a 
rapid deterioration of the product. 
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How to tako SaoiplOa aful send SpooiiOefiO foi* Examination. 

M SjpiUi. 

To obtain a fair average sampfe*of the soil in a field for analysis, as 
nearly as possible equal quantities of soil are taken from not less than, 
four different parts of it. At the places chosen for taking samples the surface 
is lightly scraped, to remove leaves, mulch, &c., a vertical hole )8 inches 
square is then dug to a depth of 2 feet, like a port hole. With a sharp spade 
a slice of soil to a depth of one foot is cut ofi one side of the bole and placed’ 
on a clean bag* Big stones and big roots should be removed, but not small 
stones, the size ot a pea. or fine roots. 

The process is repeated at the other places selected, and all the samples 
are then thoroughly mixed, big lumps being broken up. After well mixing 
about 10 lbs is placed in a clean canvas bag. which is securely tied up* buch 
samples should be forwarded in a clean wooden box. 

It ia important that and boxes should be clean. 

Care must be taken about the labels. Each sample should be labelled 
and a duplicate label put inside the hag. Full information should be sent 
about each sample, stating elevation, rainfall, depth of soil, nature of sub- 
soil, surrounding rocks and country, whether and is on a level or slope near 
a river, &c , and the history of the previous manurial treatment of the soil. 

The same rules apply to taking samples of a sub-soil 
Plant Diseases, 

These should be packed so that, if possible, they will arrive in the same 
condition in which they were collected, and they must not be externally wet 
when they are put up. In some oases the specimens may be dried between 
sheets of blotting paper under light pressure before they are packed. 

Specimens which decay rapidly may be sent in a solution of Formalin, 
1 part in 20 of water. 

Insects, 

If live insects are sent, some of their food plant, which should be dry, 
should be enclosed witii them, and also a little crushed paper- Insects found 
in soil, wood, i^c., should be sent in these materials 

Tin boxes should be used for packing, and holes should not be bored in 
them, or if they are only one or two and these quite small. 

Insects should usually be sent dead. They may l)e killed in a cyanide 
bottle, or enclosed under a tumbler with a small piece of blotting paper 
soaked in benzene They should be quite dt'y when packed, and are best 
buried in dry sawdust with a little powdered naphthaline. 

Small insects should be packed with finely shredded paper. Cotton 
wool. should never he used. 

Butterflies and moths should be enclosed in papers folded into triangular- 
shaped packets which are packed in a box with crushed paper to prevent 
shaking. 

Scale insects should he packed tZriy, each specimen attached to its 
food plant simply wrapped in soft tissue paper. 

General, 

In all cases more than one specimen of each kind should be sent, if 
possible 4 or 5. 

Every specimen should be clearly labelled so that there can be no jK)ssible 
mistake. The label should bear a number referring to a description in the 
covering letter. 

Full particulars about all spexmens sent must be recorded. 

All specimens should be sent to 
ThK SkCRCTARY, 

The United Planters* Association of Southern India. 

BANGALORE, 

to ensure their being promptly attended to upon arrival. 
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The Labour Barometer shows an increase of 4,300 acres, since last 
week. This is a hopeful sign and will, we trust, be an encouragement and 
an example to those who are still holding Jback. Only 27,000 more acres 
are required to establish the Labour, Depaijtment, and to increase the in- 
fluence and usefulness of the United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India. 

\Vc hope on Monday next to distribute the Proceedings of the Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting held on March, Hth and 12th, It will be found 
reported in those Proceedings a point then decided, which we have been 
asked to bring forward prominently, that a member having, say, 500 acres, 
wishing to join the Labour Department must join it with the whole acreage 
and not a portion of it. 

We publish the Proceedings of four District Associations. South 
Travancore have not seen the necessity of a Labour Commission, 
but we have great hopes that Mr. Richardson’s persistent and persuasive 
eloquence and unanswerable arguments will yet reap their reward. It will 
be a matter of congratulation to all, that South Travancore have decided 
to come in on the 2 annas per acre basis which is paid by every other 
Association. 

We reproduce an article on Creep Miinuring which is receiving so much 
attention, and draw attention to the table at the end of the article. 

We have been asked to give publicity to a farewell Address to Mr. 
Aylmer Marlin by his subordinates. We d? so with pleasure as showing in 
what high estimation one who is the pro^pfective Labour Commissioner of 
the U. P A. S. 1. is held by those with whom he has worked and augurs 
well for the future. 

A few letters are published which should lead to further correspond- 
ence, and if properly handled should lead both to instruction and amuse- 
ment. 

,We have received the lubilee Proceedings of the South Mysore Planters’ 
Association, which we regret we cannot publish in this week’sis$ue but hope 
to do so next week. 
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BAROMETER 

OF ' 

Laftoui* bAp'aVtiAetat. 



100,000 

90.000 

80.000 

73,0 “7 

GS,7o7 
08, G1 1 


"That as It is daold'ad that the Labaue Dopartment 
•hall be started on 1 st ilulyi It ahall be oonsidered that the 
■Hftiame shall not Havb aUtteoaded if sufllieiaHt sUbdett* !• 

n^filiithooriiMttf/thitt ditea." 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

South Travanoore Planters’ Assooiation* 

Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting held at Qiiilon Clnh^^fi 
Saturday^ March 7th^ 1914, at 10 a,m. 

Present, — Mr. Chas. Brander (in the Chair), Messrs. H. B. K, Morrell, T. 

P. Alexander, J. B. Cook, L. G. Kni^fht, E. Sherman, J. Stew^irt, 
Chas. Hall, J. H. Parkinson, S. A, Marten and H. C. Seymour 
(Honorary Secretary). Visitors.'^ Messrs. J. Mackie, Edward 
Lord, J. A. Richardson ^Peermade) and L. Henderson. 

AGENDA, 

1, Confirm Minutes of the last Meeting. 

2, Honorary Secretary’s Report for the year. 

3. Adoption of Accounts for 1913. 

4. Report on Sri Mnlam Assembly by Mr. Brander, 

3. Alterations and additions to Planters’ Association Rules. 

6. The Labour Commission and correspondence anent the same. 

7. Retention of Scientific Officer’s services. 

8. Correspondence. 

9. Election of office bearers for 1914 and any other business properly 
brought before the meeting. 

The Minutes of the last meeting being read and confirmed the ^ipp. 
Secretary then read his report for the year. 

“ Mr. Chairman & Gentlemen, — I have the honour to present my report 
to you for the year 1913. The acreage under cultivation at the end of the 
year was 12,939 showing an increase of 342 acres. The accounts this ymx 
have been audited by Mr. S. A. Marten to whom the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation are due. Turning to the Balance Sheet it is very satisfactory to be 
able to show a credit balance of Rs,l,974-8-2. During the year there 
have been four general meetings and one Committee meeting. It is to be 
regretted that the average attendance of members was very poor. The 
number of estates on the book is now 21, one new estate having joined in 
1913, During the year Mr. Stewart resigned the Chairmanship and ,Mr, 
Lord was elected, he however being unaj^e to take up the Chairmaasbipi 
this necessitated a. new election. Mtt nrander was elected Chairinan. 
With regard to the year’s work Mr. Cook represented this Association at the 
Sri Mnlam Aspernbly. At this Assembly a European Ward was sanctioned 
for Quilon, but unfortunately this was afterwards cancelled. 

At the Annual General Meeting held at Bangalore in August this Asso- 
ciation was represented* by Mr, J, H. Parkinson ; the most important IfehV 
affecting this Association. was that of the proposed Labour Commission; 
This subject which comes before you again to-day at our General 

Meeting has already been fdlly discussed and lettf^rfe on the subject circulated 
to all menjbers, and at the meeting held at Quilon in October this Asso- 
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ciation passed .the following resolution ; “ That they do not see it was 
necessary for this District Association to have a Labour Commission on the 
proposed Jines in the meantime.’* 

In the month of October the Scientific Officer paid a visit to the Rani 
Valley and Poonmudi Districts. 

.The Planters* Benevolent Pund, of which a leaflet showing the accounts 
itp tp the end of 1912 has been sent to all members, had then only been 
drawn upon twice. This Fund is deserving of the highest support. 

In conclusion I wish to record my thanks to the Chairman and Com- 
mittee for their help during the past year and with this, gentlemen, I place my 
resignation in your hands.” 

The Honorary Secretary then read out a statement of the accounts 
which were adopted. 

Mr. Branderthen read his report on the Sri Mullam Assembly. 

(a) Sittar Elephant Shooimg Case , — This was not brought up before 
the Assembly as the case had been compounded on Mr. Cook paying a fine 
of Rs. 100. 

(h) Rani Valley Roads,— Th\s item I withdrew having seen the 
Chief Engineer before the subject was broiighlf forward and as the work 
was now being satisfactorily attended to. 

The alterations and additions to the Rules of this •Association were 
then read out to those present and were adopted. 

The next item on the Agenda was that of the Labour Commission, 

The conditions under which Messrs, James Finlay & Co. were agreeable 
to hand over their Labour Commission to the U. P. A. S. 1. proposed 
Labour Commission were then read out to those present but were not 
favourably received. 

Mr. J. A Richardson from Peerrnade who was present at the meeting was 
^thjn asked to address the meeting on the subject of the Labour Commission. 
lj.is,fjpmarks, he said, had already appeared in the Planters' Chronicle and 
pf^^wnere, one of the chief things wanted was combination amongst planters. 
Perhaps the Labour Commission was not wanted at this veiy moment but 
most assuredly would be later on. To lake an example 5 years ago the 
Nilgiris and Mysore had plenty of Labour, in Wynaad there was a cry of 
shortage. 

People say the Malayalams will not emigrate but they do so and every 
month one sees coolies going down to the Straits. The Labour Commission 
might be a heavy tax at. the present time but it was to the future one had to 
look to, and he hoped the Planters were now on the verge of combination. 

Mr. Richardson then went on to say that he knew this Association was 
against the Commission, but that he hoped they would decide to send a 
Delegate to the meeting at Bangalore and hear all there was to say on the 
matter, before finally deciding to have nothing to do with the matter, which 
remark the Chairman thoroughly endorsed, 

Mr. Stewart said he heartily agreed with these remarks and would ask 
the Honorary Secretary to write to the Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I. for 
fibres showing how many^ acres bad subscribed to the Labour Commission 
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in the different Planting Districts of Travancore. A hearty vote of thanks 
was then passed to Mr. Richardson for addressing the meeting. 

SQientific Officer FumL—khet a short discussion it was agreed to 
subscribe to the above Fund for another year and the Hon. Secretary was 
asked to find out what views other Associations held on the matter. 

Correspondence . — A letter was read from the North Travanepre Plant- 
ers’ Association asking for this Association to support a petition to Govern- 
ment to allow tobacco iov private use to be imported by post and duty paid 
at the office of delivery. This was put before the meeting and it was deci- 
ded it would be of no use to support the resolution. A letter was read from 
the Secretary U. P. A. S. I. asking this Association whether they would 
now pay 2 annas per acre subscription to the U. P. A. S, I. instead of 8 
pies. It was proposed by Mr. Stewart and seconded by Mr. Cook that this 
Association do pay 2 annas an acre to the U. P. A. S. I. 

The following resolution by Mr. Morrell was then read : “ That the 
British Government should be approached re.' a Telegraph Office at 
Vadaserikera especially as we are now going to be all joined up by 
telephones in the District and could afford to pay for the man provided he 
looked after the telephone exchange as well.” 

This being put before the meeting it was proposed that the Hon. 
Secretary should write to the British Resident for hi« help in the matter. 
Mr. Stewart’s resolution was then read out and was as follows : “That the 
Hon. Secretary be instructed to write to the other Associations in Travan- 
core asking their views of having an Annual Meeting of Delegates from each 
Associition at a central place about Sri Mulam time.” This was seconded 
by Mr. L. G. Knight. 

This being all the business with the exception of electing new Office 
Bearers for the year, Mr. Brander after thanking the Committee and mem- 
bers for their support then resigned the Chair, 

Mr. Morrell theft proposed that Mr. J. B. Cook take the chair pro. 

tern. 

Mr. Cook then proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Hono- 
rary Secretary which was seconded by Mr. Stewart. 

It was proposed by Mr. Cook and seconded by Mr. Stewart that Mr. 
L. G. Knight be elected the Chairman for the year and Mr. T. P. M. Alexan- 
der, Honorary Secretary, This was carried unanimously. 

The following members were then elected to represent the Committee 
for the year : — 


R. Ross 

S. A, Marten ... 

A, W. Leslie ... 

There bein:j no further business 
thanks to the Chair. 


Poonmudi District. 

Rani Valley. 

Kalthuritty Valley. 

meeting terminated with^a vote of 

HUGH C. SEYMOUR, 

Hohy. Secretary, 
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Coorg Planters’ Association. 

General Meeting of the Coorg Planters' Association held at t}%e 
Bamboo Club^ Pollibetta, 26th Marche 1914, 

Present. — Messrs. W. M. Ball, G. C. Garrett, J. A. Graham, H. M. Mann, 
H. T. Shaw, E. L. Mahon, F, Macrae, E. M. Breithaupt, A. L, 
Alexander, H, Hammond, H. Jackson, N. Scholfield, A. H. 
Jackson, VV. Egerton, J. VV. Finlayson, H. G. Grant, W. A, F. 

, Bracken, R. Hamilton and P. G. Tipping, Honorary Secretary. 

Visitor, — Mr. Allan Jackson. 

Mr. W. M. Ball, the late Honorary Secretary, was voted to tht Chair. 
The Honorary Secretary read letter from the President Mr. C. E. Murray- 
A 5 msley, resigning the Presidency, as he was going home. A hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded him. 

Read copy of letters sent to the Collector of Malabar re, almost impas- 
sable condition of the Coorg-Tellicherry Rc.-^d, drawing attention to the total 
absence of preparations to remedy this disgraceful state of affairs. Resolv- 
ed that a copy of this letter be igain forwarded to the Colle:ctor. 

The chief business then came before the meeting — Labour Department. 
Messrs. Graham and Mann, our Delegates to the Extraordinary Meeting of 
the U. P. A. S. I. at Bangalore on the 11th inst. made their report, answered 
numerous questions elucidating several doubtful points. After some 
discussion it was resolved that the Honorary Secretary should send out a 
circular to all members of the Association, asking those who intended 
supporting the Labour l^epartment to send their acreages as soon as possible 
and notifying them that the calls would be at the rate of 8 annas per acre 
payable quarterly in advance, and that the first instalment was due in June. 

Mr. Macrae proposed and Mr. Mahon seconded a hearty vote of thanks 
to our Delegates. Carried uem, con. 

The foliovving new members were then elected : Mr. F. H. Sprott, 
proposed and seconded respectively by Messrs. Graham and Ball : and 
Mr. G. A. Tippetts-Ayliner — proposed and sdconded by Messrs. Shaw 
and Macrae. 

Mr, Mann then proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Ball for his past 
arduous and tactful services to the Association and to Mr.' Tipping for 
relieving him on the eve of his departure home. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the meeting. 

PERCY G. TIPPING, 

Hony, Secretary, C. P. A. 

Bababudin Planters’ A ssooiation 

Proceedings of a Quarterly General Meeting held at the Siddabtle 
Bungalow, Santaveri, on March 23rd,^ 1914, 

Present. — Messrs. A. B. Boyd (President) ; Noel G. B. Kirw^n, H. Watson, 
H. Kerr, A. C, W. Denne, W. St. C. Johnson, F. D. Meppen, 
F, Hugoniu and S. H. Dennis (Honorary Secretary.. 

Proceedings of the last meeting were taken as read aiid confirmed. 

Election of Honorary ^^diretary, — Mr. N. G. B. Kirwan resigned as 
he was going on leave and Mr, S. H. Dennis wa« unanimously elected. 

Freight rebates, — The correspondence on this subject was read and 
noted- 
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Co-operative purchase of manures. — That the Sub*Cominittee be 
asked to devise a suitable mixture say, ifi the proportion of phosphoric acid 
8, potash 6, and nitrogen 4 and circulate members as to what amount they 
are prepared to take as a trial order. 

Report of Delegates to the U, P. A. Extraordinary General Meeting, 
— The proceedings of this meeting having been published in detail in the 
press, it was not considered necessary to enlarge on the subject. 

The following resolution was passed : — “ That this Association heartily 
supports the sugfjestion made at the U. P. A., Meeting that the Scientific 
Department be taken over by the Government of Madras.” A vote of 
thanks to Messrs. Boyd and Kirwan for their representing the Association 
in Bangalore was carried. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. Boyd for his 
hospitality. 

A. B. BOYD, 

. Chairman, 

S. H. DENNIS, 

Honorary Secretary, 


The Anamalai Planters’ Association. 

Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting held at the Oodman- 
para Bungalow^ at 2 p,in.^ on 23rd March. 191 i, 

PRESiiNT,— Messrs. C. K. T. Congreve (Chairman), E. \V. Sirricock, C, 
Howland, J. H, Jeffreys, A, A. Robb, J. C’arless, K. Fowke, 
E. M. House, J. Ireland-Jones, J. El Scott (Hony. Secretary^ 
Visitor. — Mr. A. H. Robb. 

Minutes of the last Meeting were re.ad. 

AGENDA. 

1. To elect a Committee for the year. 

2. Labour, — Report on Labour Commission Meeting. 

3. Telegraph Office?. 

Proposed by Mr. A. A. Robb and seconded by Mr. A. H. Robb tln.t 
Mr. Carless be elected a Member of the Association. 

The following Committee was elected for the year; — Messrs. E, W, 
Simcock, A. A. Robb, R. Fowke. and the General Manager of Valparai. 

Mr. Robinson’s Report on the Bangalore Meeting was read. 

Mr. Congreve proposed and Mr. Scott seconded a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Robinson. Mr. Robb proposed and Mr, Simcock seconded that* 
Mr, Robinson be paid his expenses to Bangalore. 

Telegraph Office^ —The Hon. Secretary was instructed to sign . the 
Telegraph Guarantee putting in the words : *' at the said office at or near 
the site ^elected by the A. P. A. for the proposed Anamalai Hills Town* 
ship.” 

The Meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and to 
Messrs. Fowke and Carless for lending their Bungalow, 

J. E. SCOTT. 

Honorary Secretary 
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SOIL. 

The OfH^wifig Graen Manures. 

A great deal of interest is novi taken in green-manuring, as a means of 
maintaining soil fertility. In certain cases large increases in yield have 
resulted from growing and turning in green- manure crops and there is no 
doubt, that this practice has improved very considerably the fertility of many 
soils. 

The use of manure means healthy vigorous growth, which develops the 
power to resist insects and fungoid diseases. If the soil is worn out or defici- 
ent in humus, this must be applii^d either by means of cow-mantire or a green 
crop, as the former is very scarce there only remains the growing and turning 
under of leguminous crops, which besides furnishing humus, supply the soil 
with a certain, amount of nitrogen. / 

There is no doubt that as much combined nitrogen as is desirable is 
constantly at the command of the planter, what has to be studied, are the 
best methods for maintaining the proper supply on the most economical 
basis, both at the present moment and also considering the necessity of 
maintaining the fertility of the soil. It is quite evident, that as yet there are 
few, who are well acquainted with the supplying and the keeping up of a 
sufficiency of nitrogen in the soil. 

Cultivation tends to decrease the amount of organic matter in the soil, 
as it hastens decomposition, by thoroughly aerating the soil and as the fertility 
of a soil depends a good deal on the amount of organic matter in the soil, a 
decrease of organic matter means decreased fertility. Thus in order to 
prevent a lessening of the soil fertility it is necessary to add to the humus 
of the soil whenever possible. Organic matter plays a great part in the 
mechanical condition of the soil, the addition of organic matter to clay soils 
opens it up, allows of a freer circulation of air and water, the result is 
healthier and more vigorous plants. In the case of a sandy soil, this 
valuable material, increases the water-holding power of the soils, its effect 
being marked in a time of drought, in the same mamfer it prevents to a 
certain extent the leeching of soluble plant food materials. Thus we see 
that green manuring is effective on both sandy and heavy clay soils and 
indeed in all soils deficient in humus. On sandy soils the effect is to 
consolidate the soil and in clay soil it acts by loosening the texture. When 
conditions as to warmth and moisture are favourable the green crop 
decomposes, without much delay, and the production of soluble plant food 
proceeds with considerable rapidity. This is especially the case with the 
valuable nitrogenous portion of the green stuff. Nitrification, that is the 
conversion of the nitrogenous material of the plant into soluble nitrates, 
takes place quickly. In sandy soils green manure nitrifies more quickly 
than ordinary organic manures such as bone dust, ground horns, etc., while 
in stiff clay soil it nitrifies even more quickly than animal manures. 

Green — manuring is of two kinds — a non -leguminous crop may be grown 
and turned in, when it has attained sufficient growth, in which case naturally 
no addition is made to the store of plant food in the soil, the constituents 
removed by the crop being returned. The growing of such a crop might be 
valuable on a sandy soil to which soluble manures have been applied in a 
district, where there is a heavy rainfall, the crop would make use of part of 
the manures which might otherwise be leeched from the soil, then on the 
decomposition of the crop the plant food materials become available 
once more. The above method is practised - solely for the purpose of 
toproving the mcohauical couuitious of the soil by adding to its humus 
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conteat. The other method of ^een-ina;^iiring, and that most practised, is 
to grow a leguminous crpp, which. in ad4ition to adding to the humus of the 
soil when turned in will greatly increase the nitrogen content. It may be 
said that the plant food supplied by green-dressings has been obtained from 
the soil, but this is not altogether correct. The nitrogen is largely obtained 
from the air through the medium of the bacteria in the nodules, on the 
roots of this class of plants. 

In growing green crops on tea estates the general practice has been to 
turn the green-stuff into the soil with a deep hoe, thus occupying considerable 
time and labour at a season of the year when labour can be spared with 
difficulty, this limited the area which could be green-manured on an estate to 
a very small acreage. Now that it is known that if is not necessary to resort 
to deep cultivation when turning in a green crop and that as good, if not 
better, results can be obtained by hoeing in the crop with the usual light 
cultivation, much larger areas can be treated every year. 

It is found that on certain soils bulky crops of daincha, inatikalai or 
other leguminous crops cannot be grown unless the soil has been previously 
manured. Speaking of ieguininous plants, Mr. Bancroft writes in^the 
Queensland Afiricnltnral Journal “ Failure to grow a leguminous 
crop is certainly not due to the absence of nitrogen-fixing bacteria, but to 
other causes such as ufisuitable climatic conditions or a deficiency of 
phosphoric acid potash and lime. It is not unusual to apply a nitrogenous 
manure such as oilcake to the soil in order to obtain a heavy green crop, 
this would be quite correct, if the crop were a non -leguminous one and 
the object was only to secure a large addition of vegetable matter to the 
soil, but in growing a leguminous crop, one of the objects of which is to 
increase the nitrogen content of the soil, it is a mistake to manure the crop 
with a nitrogenous dressing. If a small application of phosphoric acid and 
potash is made a good cro^-ofd^umes will be ensured and with the nitrogen 
obtained through the medium of the leguminous crop the soil will have 
been treated with a complete manure. 

The following figures will giv3 som i idea of how the bulk of green 
tn inure grown can be iucreased by application of a small dressing of potash 
and phosphoric acid^ 

Green Crops Grown. 



Croto- 

Boga 

Mati- 

Daincha. 

Aver* 

1 

iaria. 

Medaloa. 

kalai. 

age. 

1 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


acre. 

acre. 

acre. 

acre. 

acre. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

, lbs. 

224 lbs. Basic Slag 



... 

... 

... 


84 lbs. Sulphate of Potash 

... 498 

543 

49S 

2,081 

905 

224 lbs. Basic Slag 

• , eve 

• •• 

• f • 


••• 

84 lbs. Muriate of Potash 

... 995 

905 

905 

6,199 

2,251 

84 lbs. Superphosphate 


... 

• •• 

... 

... 

140 lbs. Muriate of Potash 

... l,Ul 

633 

1,086 

2,850 

1,425 

Uninanured. 

... 950 

498 

316 

588 

588 


These crops were weighed just before being hoed in, a small represen- 
tative area was measured off and the crop thereon carefully weighed. If 
we take it that a green crop contain 1*5 per cent, nitrogen, the crop of 2,251 
lbs. per acre uill much nitrogen as 164 lbs. of sulphate of 

'anofinonia,— -/ftdiaw PlanUr$' OaztHe and SportiHg 
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A FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

Address to A. F. MARTIN, Esq., 

Labour Superintendent, 

Srivilliputhur. 

We, the clerks of the Labour Department, K. D. H. Co,, Ltd., 
Srivilliputhur, beg to approach you, Sir, with this short piece of address 
and beg leave to express our sincere and heartfelt regret for your 
departure from our midst. We think, Sir, we are not capable of doing full 
justice in this undertaking but we venture to give this Address as we feel it 
our duty to do so and some moral influence exercises upon us. It is 6 or 7 
years since you settled here in this town as a Labour Superintendent of the 
K. D. H. P, Co., Ltd. During such a short period you have done meritori- 
ous deeds for the sake of our Company and for the promotion of the wel- 
fare of the people in general. We can’t find words to express our feelings 
that are ruling over us when we think that you leave this place for six 
months but that feeling is overcome by the idea that you will Roon» return 
from Europe in October 1914, which as time is fleeting, will pass in six 
minutes. 

It is not out of place to mention here about some traits of your charac- 
ter as far as we know. Versatility oi doing things perfect quickness of un- 
derstanding, ready wit, charitable disposition, kindness and sympathy you 
possess are all foot- prints on the sands of time for your subordinates, nay 
every man to follow. These would seem a flattery to a stranger but those 
who are acquainted with you would relish in this anc say that we are 
actually depicting the reality. The rank and file, the young and old, 
the official and non-official without caste or creed love yon with some 
sort of affection. Is it not true, Sir, that infants greet you daily when you 
pass along the streets and you accept their greetings very gladly and kindly? 
This shows that you gain popularity even amongst children. If your depar- 
ture is made known to those children, of course beyond doubt, they will feel 
very sorry. 

The'Girls’ School here is patronised by you by your generous contribution 
towards pri;!e distribution which will aid to improve the female education. 
The interest you evince in Jellicuttu has gained the love and reverence of 
the working and agricultural classes, lii our humble opinion you are a 
God send, a luminary, and our pride. 

It is a well-known fact that you have purchased a portion of land at 
your own cost and planted avenue of tree? and freely granted the same to 
the Municipality. This act is a laudable one and the persons who pass the 
road especially in the hot sun will bless you. 

Another thing worthy to be mentioned here is that yon have established 
your everlasting fame and name here by founding a hamlet after your name. 
Needless to say, you as a Municipal Councillor have suggested proper 
measures for the good supply of water to this town, for which the people 
owe their gratitude to you. 

Nature also feels sorry for your departure as is usual when great men 
leave a place. Trees and plants fade, the tanks empty and other scenery 
does not show usual brilliance. 

“ Love is bred in the eyes. ” If the love becomes mature and if. the 
lover leaves the object of love, his heart drags at each remove a lengthening 
chain (love) dqring the tirpe fie is absent, So also, Sir, your heart is apt to 
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drag a lengthening chain (love- towards Srivilliputhur and labour matters). 
Hut, in this case you will not feel the weight of the lengthening chain as Mr. 
Ward will make it for you as easy as possible. We are very grateful and 
at the same time thank you for your leaving behind you with us Mr. Ward 
as our presiding Officer, who deals with us as you do and who will, we are 
sure, continue to do so throughout. W'e also take pride, in noting that 
your son is in India during your absence. 

We pray God that you and Mrs. Martin and children will have a happy 
and safe voyage to and from Europe and will return with redoubled energy 
and vigour. We hope that we will be blessed to have you in our midst at the 
end of the filrlough you are now availing of. 

After the Address was over, a group photo was taken and the pro- 
ceedings ended. 

Srivilliputhur, 26th March, 1914. 


Tea. 

Indian Tea , — The market continues to harden and buying is very 
general. There is apparently very little common Tea held by anyone, and 
all purchases are quickly taken up and cleared. This adds to the strength 
of the position, and it now seems very improbable that prices will be lower 
this season. The deliveries for home consumption continue to increase in a 
most satisfactory manner, and the exports also show considerable expan- 
sion. At the public sales competition was again very keen, and there was 
practically no Tea to be bought under 84d. per pound. All grades up to 
S]d, to 9d, were dearer, and while 9>\d, may be taken as the quotation for 
sound common leaf Tea there was no great quantity sold under 
Autumnal .sorts continue to meet with strong support, and high prices were 
realised ; tippy Teas were also in demand. For next week about 45,500 
packages are in type, including a considerable quantity of Travancore. 

Geylon Tea , — There was again a strong demand for the slightly larger 
supplies offered at the auctions on Tuesday, and many Teas showed an 
advance. In whole leaf kinds the commoner grades were eagerly sought 
after, and very little was obtainable at which was the lowest quotation. 
Broken Pekoes up to about 9.J<i. were mostly dearer, and it was difficult to 
follow' recent purchases under that pi ice, while the finer kinds remained 
firm. At the public sales 23,078 packages were offered, of which about 650 
w’ore withdrawn. 

China Tea . — The private market is very firm, especially for Teas from 
lowest to 7i<i„ and a steady business has been done. Operations so far 
have been chiefly confined to the largest buyers, but the continued high 
prices of Indira and Ceylon Teas have brought to the the notice of retailers 
the attractive .value of clean Monings from bd. to consequently a 

wider demand has set in. Fine and finest Teas are scarce and likely to be 
dearer. The recent Royal appreciation of the attractive and unique deli- 
cacy of fine China Tea is likely to be followed by an increased enquiry 
for pure self-drinking Monings. The most important point always to be 
kept in mind when buying such Teas, is to select a pure Flavoury Tea 
which “ takes the milk well,*' that is, looks bright and creamy and not dull 
and lifeless, when the milk is added. 

Java Tea , — There was a very firm market on Thursday when about 
6,420 packages were offered. ' All kinds from the lowest to th^ finest sold at 
full prices,— r/fe Produce Markets' Review, 
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.Colombia Coif aa Trada oonditiona Promlaing. 

At the beginning of the new year, Alejandro Angel 8c Co„ commission 
merchants, export and import, Whitehall Building, New York, published 
their annual review 1913-1914, for the special benefit of their friends in 
Colombia. Below we give ^ome extracts, translated from the Spanish of the 
original review. 

“ While the year 1913 brought a number of political upheavals and 
many problems of a social and economic nature, which have agitated public 
opinion and taxed the intellects of the statesmen directing the destinies of 
the world, causing marked depressions in bonds and values of all kinds, and 
in various business and industries, Colombia has the fortune of finding itself 
among the few countries that have not been materially affected by these 
evils. There have occurred small commercial setbacks in so^ne Sections 
of the countiy, but these have only been transitory, and the nation con- 
tinues with firm step its prosperous advance. Nothing has contributed 
more to the rapid and steady progress which we have witnessed in Colombia 
during the last few years, then Abe administrative honesty of the present 
Government and the united effort of people for the maintenance of 
peace. 

“ Colombia produces to-day, in all, about 1,100,000 bags of coffee a 
yeat*, wht6h is more than any other country, with the exception of Braxil, 
and as there is not under cultivation to-day one-tenth of the soil suitable 
for the growth of the berry, there is no saying as to the possibilities of 
production which the country offers, considering that coffee is an article 
bf prime nedessity the consumption of which increases from year to year ; 
and with the probability of success on the part of the Brazilian Government 
in its oresent campaign to introduce the coffee drinking habit among the 
170,000,000 inhabitants of Russia, the prospects of a better demand and 
perhaps higher prices are fairly visible. There is, besides the fact that, 
according to reliable authorities, the plantations in Brazil are mostly on the 
decline, on account of age and wasting of the soil, so that it is not improb- 
able that in no far off future, the consuming world will have to look to 
Colombia to supply it@ needs, if Colombia gives the necessary attention to 
the cultivation of the article. 

** Colombian coffees, now that the Pure Food Law prevents their being 
mixed with inferior grades and the selling of the mixture as Bogotas, has 
considerably grown in favour with progressive roasters all over the country, 
who have had an opportunity to get them in their purity. We have noted, 
for example, that while the good qualities of Brazil, such as Santos 4*s drop- 
ped from 16 to 12c. per pound, and fancy Bogotas that were then being sold at 
18c., havA fold for the balance of the year at an average of 16 to 16}c., or at 
a decline of hardly 12 per cent., against 30 percent, for Brazils. 

“The deep, rich, gravel aoil ot Antioqua, re-inforced with just the ideal 
Weather conditions, accounts for the hard, ffinty beams of the Medellin and 
Mani2al6s grades, and give characteristics seldom found in any other coffee. 

“We urge our friends in Colombia to plant coffee and to continue im- 
proving conditions of their plantations, as America demands the best to be 
bad, aud the best is not found dear at any pricen^Simtnons' Spic€ 
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OORRBSPOHDBflOB. 

Sotoffitillo AMliitilititi Myrnonm, 

The Editor^ 

The PknUers* Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Frattini tells me in his Circular No. 7 of a “ curious fact.” 

1 for one know nothing about his Kali^UdiCate experiments and his 
regrets leave me cold. If the Scientific Officer wishes experiments under- 
tal^n on an extended scale presumably the initiative should come from him, 
and it will be time enough to denounce people when co-operation is refused. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. S. Crawford. 


The Editor, 


Peruvanthanam Estate, 


Tm Yittidlu. 


Mundakayam, S. India, 

24th March, 1914. 


The Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — I thought Mr, St. George would make us blink a bit with 
his Tea Yields from young 3^ year old bushes. If he would now give us 
his yield for its 3i to 4t year old period it would be of interest, and Mr. 
Deane Drummond could show us some very fine figures from his Estate. 

I regret that I cannot advise “ A Novice” without further data to go 
upon. If be will write me direct I will try and help him. 


Yours faithfully, 

H. B. Kirk. 


24th March, 1914. 

Mow to booomo youi» own Maiotpy. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore, 

Dear Sir, —There are two points in Nib’s letter in your issue of the 2l8t 
ittst. which require reply. The first is ; — 

His assumption that the planting Is Invariably correctly done. Nab*s 
experience is not very great bat such as it i#, in this particular direction he 
has not observed the ideal conditions assumed by Nib. In the case of his 
Estate the trees though he presumes to have been planted at regular intervals 
have by actual measurement proved to vary from 1 to 30 feet apart* This 
fact destroys any hopes of arriving at a correct estimate of work done by 
tree counting. The second point is his failure to remark on the essential 
detail of the system which is the starting with a fresh base line daily. Nab s 
experience prior to the introduction of the rope system was that the first 
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day's work on a field was generally easily checked but by the third day the 
coolies had got into such irregular lines owing to the varying tasks performed 
on the two previous days that . any attempt to check individual tasks was 
hopeless. 

Nib accuses me of the dreadful crime of being young and a novice. 
I plead guilty but, in extenuation, urge that it cannot occur again. May 1 
ask if Nib ever suffered from the same affiiction and if he did, whether 
he remained silent under it ? 

The prime object, or rather one of the prime objects of the ChfonicUy 
I take it, is the free ventilation of working details connected with our trade 
and sneers, however good-humoitred, are not precisely calculated to 
encourage novices and others to express themselves in your columns. 

Words are cheap, but i trust I will be pardoned for mentioning that a 
job which required 606 (six hundred and six) coolies under Nab’s 
predecessor was performed by the latter with 220 men. A direct result of 
the rope system. Verb. Sap. 

Yours faithfully, ♦ 
Nab. 


P. S. — The incoherency of “ Coffee’s ” 
ment. 


communication precludes com- 
Nab. 


Brazilian Views on Rubber Production. 

Some interesting sidelights are thrown on the economic side of rubber 
collecting on the Amazon in the latest bulletin of the “ Superintendencia 
da Defesa da Borracha,” issued b> the Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce. 

The collector receives payment in kind, and thus when prices fall he 
must either collect more rubber, curtail personal requiren ents, or drop work. 
The crop on the Amazon is financed eight to ten months in advance, the 
men leaving for the seringueiras about March, when the rivers are low. It 
is sent down when the rivers are rising in September, when the men mostly 
return to their respective provinces in Ceara, Rio Grande do Norte, and 
elsewheie. These conditions apply to the up-river workers, who are nomadic, 
but not to the settlers who work rubber in the Islands of Para and in the 
towns and villages along the lines of the main rivers. These settlers do 
not depend exclusively on rubber, and as prices fall, will be more inclined to 
turn their attention to cacao and other forms of agriculture, and to look on 
rubber as a rtand-by. It is the policy of the l^efesa de Borracha to 
encourage this side as the only way of making the Amazon self-supporting 
and reducing the cost of living. 

To whatever level prices may fall, rubber will not fail to be collected 
by the population fixed to the so^ .the settlers referred to, as long as the 
returns repay freights and leave a little over. Production, moreover, would 
in no case fall below 10,000 tons, even if the floating population recruited 
annually from Ceara and other places ceased work entirely. The volume 
of crops is not determined so much by the price of rubber, as by the credit 
of the aviadores and their ability to send men up country. Both have been 
greatly impaired this year by the almost continuous fail In rubber prices, 
^d it seems doubtful whether they can cpunt on sufficient financial 
rpsources.to dispatch the usual contingent of rubber collectors next year.— 
The India-Rubber Jot^rnaL 
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Cojntetits* 

This week’s issue of the Chronicle is taken up with thB Jubilee Pro- 
ceedings of the South Mysore Planters’ Association, and we hope that when 
other District Associations come to celebrate their Jubilee, they will be able to 
publish an equally useful record. We have every reason to believe that the 
Arsikere- Mangalore Railway which has been the theme of continuous agita- 
tion by the planters of South Mysore, is certainly to be accomplished. But 
we would strongly advise the South' Mysore Planters’ Association to be ever 
on the alert to prevent the deviation, of the proposed line. 

The Barometer of the Labour Department has risen by 1,550 acres and 
has at the end of the present w6ek reached 74,607 acres. We would 
remind out members that there are only eleven weeks to the 1st July, and 
that 25,393 acres are still required; and that this represents an average 
weekly increase of 2,308 acres. It remains and becomes the duty of those 
who have already subscrined to induce otliers, especially those who were 
called contingent or indefinite suppr>rters, to come in and bring the tension 
to a close. 

Bangalore after some six months droughf, . has had two very good 
showers. Every one to whom the rain was a blessing is happy. We aie 
told that the one inconsolable man in Bangalore is the poor fisherman who 
had purchased the right to catch tank fish. We hope that* all Districts that 
require rain have had showers : and that another prosperous year is before 
you all. 

The Secretary is going on a ten-day^ leave from the 18th to 28th, and 
he would feel much obliged if correspondents will refrain from writing until 
the latter date ; or will kindly accept tWs notice if there is a short delay in 
replies to any letters. y* 

Though some time has elapsed since we sent out reply post cards to all 
Members of District Associations askihg them if they wished for ^{fies of 
Mr. Anstead’sBook, we regret to say that not half have as yet, replied* 
to one way or another. This prevents us giving Mr. Anstead, the necessary 
notice. WiRrtiose members ‘who have not yet replied kiitfdly' do i^b by ^ 
return ? 
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BAROMETER 

OF 

Labour Department ■ 


f \ 


11.4-14 

4-4-14 

28-3-14 

21-3-14 



100,000 

90.000 

80.000 
74,607 
73,057 

C8,7o7 

68,611 


“That'** It la daeided that tha Labour Pepartmant 
ahall ba atantad on Ist <luly, it ahall ba oonaldarad that tha 
aohame ahall not hava auooaaded if aufRoiant aupport ia 
not fopthoomindby that datOt" 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

South .Mysore Planters’ Association, 

jiOih Annual General Meeting held at the Travellers' Bungalo^^ 
Saklaspur^ on March 16th and 17th, 1914, 

Present. — Messrs, Graham Anderson, c. i. E. ; R. A. Anderson, Thiselton 
Anderson, H.G. Bower, W. L. Crawford, President ; C. J, Hay- 
ward, V. Hunt, F. M. Hamilton, C. K. Pittock, E. W. Ruther- 
ford, S. Sladden, C Lake, W. Scholfield, H. F. Andersoii, M. J. 
'Woodbridge, (Honorary Secretary) ; K. Tammayer, 

yisitors,, — Hon’ble E. F. Barber, (Planting Member of Council) ; Messrs. 

P. W. Wetherall, (Deputy Commissioner) ; A. Middleton, H. D. 
Middleton, G. Guiver, P. Charlestone, K. T. Seshaiya, Mrs, C. 
Lake, Mrs. F. M. Hamilton, Miss Sladden. 

Read Telegrams and Letters of Congratulation on Jubilee frorn the 
U nited .Planters’ A ssociatiQU of Southern India, Wynaad Planters* Asso- 
ciation, Coorg, Central Travancore, etc. 

A hearty vote of thanks having been passed to all those who had kihdly 
sent congratulations and good wishes, the following Addresses -wete then 
read: — ^ ‘ 

(1) By the President. 

A<^d*^** of the ^ peeidant* 

Gentlemen, — This is a happy occasion in the annals of our Association 
as we are to-day celebrating its Mieth anniversary, and I think I am correct 
in stating in a way it is unique, for no other Planters* Association in South 
India has had an uninterrupted existence for half a century. 

With your permission I will first touch upon some 6f the w6rk under- 
taken during the year and later refer generally to what it has docfe ' or tried 
to. do in the past. 

I think we can congratulate ourselves upon the prosperous season 
now drawing to a close. Crops are mostly above, the estimate, and 
although prices are not quite as good as those ruling last season, the 
larger yield more than compensates for the fall in prices. 

It may be interesting at this time to note that some estates, in this dis- 
trict were yielding well when this Association came into being fifty y^ars 
ago and are now doing even better and larger crops. This fact should help 
to dispel fears entertained by those who think*Coffee Planting is a very risky 
undertaking. 

Act I of 1903 , — During the year we asked for the introduction of the 
Act with the idea of. getting extradition under it. Without it, the Act will, be 
of no use to us and it remains for you, gentlemen, to see that we ha^o a 
definite promise of extradition before we adopt it. 

Araikere-Mangalore Railway , — Considerable progress has beep made 
in this matter and we have every prospect of seeing this much-needed and 
far. too long deferred line constructed. 

Roads , — Many complaints were received by the Association duriog the 
year about the bad condition of certain roads Jn... this Q^gbbpurhoodi , and 
there is, 1 fear, ample ground for them.. iThe total absence of the N, E. 
monsoon has been a contributing, cause tp |heir disrepair, and also the very 
large and increasing export traffic in grain that has grown uj^. duriog the 
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past few.year^ an4 which previously did not exist. This is a factor that has 
seemingly received no attention from Government when allotting funds. 

It is mu6h' 16 be deplored that the Association is not informed when the 
Superintending or Executive Engineer visits Mudigere or Saklaspur, as 1 
feel sure) if Government would permit representatives of the Association to 
meet those gentlemen when on tour in this district and point out to them 
>the parts that are complained ^ of, nothing but good would result, and a 
constant source of friction removed. 

' Seat on the Hassan District Board, — The privilege the Association 
had enjoyed for thirty years of nominating one of its members to serve on 
the Board was, it is much to be regretted, withdrawn in a very arbitrary 
manner, and for no apparent reason, and no explanation was offered for this 
•very extraordinary proceeding. In self-defence the Association had to take 
the matter to the Government of Mysore and I am glad to tell you the 
privilege was at once restored to ns. 

Labour Commission, — This subject was very thoroughly gone into at a 
special general meeting of the Association, largely attended and representa- 
tive, and the opinion was in favour of the establishment of a Labour Commis- 
sion for South India, as it seems this is the only practical solution to the 
labour difficulty, which is becoming more and more acute* 

His Excellency the Viccroy^s Visit to Mysore»--As has been the 
custom in the past, this, jointly with the North and Bababudin Associa- 
tions, waited upon His Excellency with an address of welcome, and an 
expression of our loyalty to the Throne and person of Their Majesties the 
King- Emperor and Queen- Empress, 

Scientific Officer,-— R, D, Anstead is shortly proceeding on a well- 
earned holiday, and I am sure you will all join me in wishing him and Mrs. 
Anstead a very happy, time at home, and that we will see their return to 
Bangalore with renewed health and strength. I would like again to thank 
Mr. Anstead in your name for the valuable work he has done for us, and to 
tell him we are all very grateful for his assistance and advice on the many 
problems that confront us. Mr. Anstead may not be aware of, but it is 
nevertheless a fact that the value of scientific advice and assistance is 
becoming more and more recognised and taken advantage of by the planters 
of Southern India. 

Green Eng, — This pest unfortunately made its appearance on some 
estates in Mysore during the past year, and the outbreak has given 
some trouble. I am of opinion, after a somewhat close f xperience of the 
nuisance, that it will give an enormous amount of trouble if neglected, but 
if looked after and the usual precautions taken, it should not be more than 
an additional expense and worry to us, similar to other pests we already 
have and are familiar with. 

Co»operative Purchase of Manure, — It seems to me that the members 
of the Association, as a whole, are not as keenly alive to the importance 
of this matter as they might be. A start, however, in a small way has been 
made, and the great advantage of co-operation has been demonstrated 
by the saving in cost, and I hope next year more interest will be shown in 
the matter. 

Deep soil Cultivation by Dynamite, —An experimental demonstration 
of deep soil culture by means of d 3 ^amite wasisarried out at the request of 
the Association, and the resuKs will be watched with great interest ' and in 
dflie'thme reported upoui 
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The Late Mr. J. S. Middleton. < 

It ic with sincere regret I have to mention the death of the eldest Mysore 
planter, Mr, J. S, Middleton. He was , an original .member of the 
Association and one of the pioneers. Onr sympathy is \vith the widow and 
family in their sorrow. 

A RETROSPECT. 

We are extremely fortunate in having amongst hs no less than four of 
the original band of nineteen men who founded this Association fifty years 
ago. They are Messrs. K. A. Anderson. Graham .Anderson, c. i. E. ; 
K. H. Elliot and David Cannon, the two first named being present here in 
the room, and you will all join me in expressing onr very great pleasure that 
they are able to be with 113 to-day. In the past both have- served the 
Association With great credit ; their influence amongst us has always been 
for good, indeed, I have no hesitation in stating that during the years that are 
past, w^heri storm and stress came upon the Association, it was in no small 
measure due to their kindness of heart, tact, self-saerifice and generosity 
that it was kept going upon its useful career. 

That the Associatio!! has always had the general welfare of those living 
in this part of Mysore, European or Indian, as its first care, and taken a broad 
outlook on planting politics, generally, I do not think any one uonld attempt 
to deny. Upon an occasion like this it is possible to review what has actually 
been accomplished by the Association acting as a body, or by individual 
members, without being called egotistical, and 1 would like to mention as 
briefly as possible some of the larger matters this Association has been able 
to initiate or bring to a successful issue. 

For many years the Association continued to represent the desirability 
of an acreage assessment, instead of the objectionable Halnt cess of 4 annas 
per maund on the crop, a manifest tax on industry, and in spile of the best 
efforts of the late Sir James Gordon, the then Chief Commissioner, the 
change was not conceded. It was reserved for His Highness the Maharajah 
Sree Chainarajendra Wodyar Bahadur, in 1881, at the Rendition, to grant 
this most important concession to the Planters of .Mysore, European and 
Indian. 

The introduction of Cardamom cultivation as an industry was initiated 
by the late Mr. J. S. Middletop in Mun/erabad, and so sutcessful has the 
industry become, that the value of the Cardamom crop in Mysore is now 
annually valued at seven lakhs of rupees, and is one of the most paying 
crops of the ryots of the Mulnaad, 

The introduction of the Nalknaad Coffee seed into Mysore was accom- 
plished by the late Mr, Stanlev Jupp, and it is difficult to estimate the 
amount of good this did the coffee industry. It U not too much to say it 
gave it a new lease of life and converted estates that had failed to pay under 
the old variety of Chick coffee into prosperous concerns once more,' 

In 1876*77 Famine Relief Measures were most ably carried out by Mr. 
Gr.iham Anderson as Chairman of the Local Famine Relief Committee, and 
his brother planters, and it was his skill, energy, benevolence and hard work 
that largely prevented the Muliiaad sharing almost the same dire fate as the 
rest of the province in those awfur years, " 

By bringing up rice from Mangalore in the face of enormous difficulties, 
establishing food depots for the starving people and the formation oimirse- 
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ties to look ‘ after and maintain the children, he was able to avert the 
worst iefjfeots of the famine in the coffee districts. 

The credit of initiating and founding the United Planters’ Association 
cl Southern India belongs almost entirely to Messrs. J. G. Hamilton and 
Digby T, Brett, who did the spade work making the founding of the U. P. A. 
in 1894 possible. The direct outcome of this was, as you are aware, the 
.granting of an additional Member of Council to represent planting interests 
on the Legislative Council of Fort St. George. 

The establishment of the Mysore Agricultural Department and the 
Scientific Department of the U; P. A. are both the direct outcome of many 
representations made by the combined Planters’ Associations in Mysore, and 
the greatest credit is due to the late Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer, Dewan of Mysore, 
for his wise statesmanship, and to Messrs. Harris and Norton for their share 
in carrying these matters to a successful conclusion. 

I believe I am correct in saying the idea of a Game Preservalton Law 
in Myabre originated in this Association, or at least the records would lead 
one to think so. ... 

The Arsikere- Mangalore Railway is, as I have already said, in a very 
hopeful stage just now, the first section from Arsikere to Hassan having been 
.sanctioned. If the line ever reaches Mangalore this Association will deserve 
a generous share of the credit of getting it built, as for the past 25 years, in 
season and out of season/ we have pressed for the copstruction of this 
essential Railway for Mysore as a whole and only in a lesser dfegree for the 
province of Coorg. These, gentlemen, in themselves are a no mean record of 
service to the planting community and they only form a small part of the 
activities of the Association during the past fifty years. 

Before I turn to another matter I would like to point out, with the 
.strongest emphasis at my command, your Association can only be what yon 
yourselves make it, nothing more or less, and it re.sts with you to make it 
the same live power in the future as it has been in the past. 

Planters are, as a body, I fear, to blame for not taking themselves or 
their business as seriously as they should. One often hears surprise expres- 
sed at any one living in the jungles, being a planter, or disparaging remarks 
about their work, and sometimes pity for them, trying to make a living out 
of a worn out industry ! . 

Fortunately for us their pity is misplaced : personally ‘I know of nothing 
in India that returns .such substantial profits as a good and well worked 
coffee estate. I know of one. group of estates in Mysore aggregating one 
thousand acres that have given an average annual profit over a period of 
22 years of seven thousand five hundred pounds, and another property of 
500 acres that has yielded its fortunate owner during the past ten years an 
annual profit pf three thousand pounds, and what is more, on an initial 
outlay of five thousand pounds! These facts will, gentlemen, go, 1 hope, 
some little way to prove our business is as prosperous now as ever it was. 

Before I sit dowja I would like to say a few words about this beautiful 
“land we live in and its Government. I personally know the western portion 
of Mysore from Bisley to Koppa, having passed the best years of iny life 
here, and 1 unhesitatingly say it would be difficult to find in the whole of 
India, and possibly a large part of the world, a land as beautiful as our 
coffee districts* North and South, every description of scenery is to be 
femd in them and all .varieties of game, j[rom snipe to bison, and* the 
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planter would be an extraordinary pbrson i£ he'did mot admit his lot is cast 
in pleasant , surroundiagai bis yfork' congenial,, his ' reereation ^.varied and 
extensive, and the climate good.. 

I have always found the intentions of the. Government of His Highness 
the Maharajah sympathetic and benevolent. 1 do not, however, admit the^ 
good intentions are at all times permitted to mature and bring the maxi- 
mum happiness to the maximum number.’ I will state (luite frankly I 
consider the very best intentions of the Government are sometimes nulli- 
fied by the indifference of those deputed to carry them out. Taken as a 
whole, I am very glad to state I have noticed, during my twentv-five years* 
residence in the Mulnaad of Mysore, a steady and sustained improve- 
ment in practically all the departments of Government, with the 
exception of education, and in that respect, as far as Munxerabad 
is concerned, I have observed little or no improvement, jn fact, 
I think there has been retrogression, which is very much to-be deplored. 
This taluk of Munzerabad is about 600 square miles in area with 
a population of 70,000, and has, I believe, but ten Government aided 
elementary schools and a few strugglicg private village schools, many of 
which I remember to have seen in past 3 ’ears being conducted in the village 
temple or headman’s verandah, have, to a large extent, owing to the indiffer- 
ence of the Government, been let to expire. This, I think, is nothing short of 
a misfortune, and might have been prevented by a little sympathy, advice and 
a very small financial grant. How the Government contemplate teaching the 
inhabitants oif the Mulnaad to ameliorate their present condition, without 
first giving them the chance of obtaining a very tnodest elementary educa- 
tion, I am at a loss to understand. As a concrete example of how this 
taluk has been treated by the education authorities, I might point out the 
Anglo-Vernacular school house in Saklaspur was let to fall down fourteen 
years ago. I watched with astonishment the indifference of the local 
authorities to the matter. Well, gentlemen, it is fourteen years since the 
old school-house fell down, and now, nearly a decade and a half after- 
wards, a new school-house is oeing built to replace the old one ; this would 
seem to indicate, as iar as the Muln.iad is concerned, it is not ntfcessary to 
do things promptly. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I cannot do better than quote the remarks 
made by His Highness the' late Sree Chamarajendra Wodyar Bahadur, in 
reply to the Planters’ Address presented at the Rendition : “ Agricultural 
pursuits are the mainstay of the people of this country, and an enterprise 
like coffee cultivation by a body of English gentlemen possessing energy and 
capital must promote the prosperity of the country and stimulate and 
develop the native industry. I accordingly assure you, geutlemen, of my 
support, and encouragement. from my Government, and I would express' my 
hope that the planters living and working amidst the native population', 
with that mutual regard and respect for each other’s rights which is the 
peculiar characteristic of the- British, will be able to raise the status of 
the native agricultural population and bring English knowledge and energy 
to bear upon them for their benjefit in a way which cannot be in the power 
of any Government to accomplish.'’ 

The European planter in . Mysore has amply juslified-this hope — his 
bungalow has always been a centre of civilization, and there is no one with 
whom the Indian planter or villager is more in sympathy and to whom in 
times of illness or trouble he goes with the certainty of receivkfig that measure 
of help and personal service^ wMch is in itself of no smalt educational 
value. 
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(2) By Mr. Graham Anderson, c.i.£. 

AddMM of Mi*t Qraliiim Anderaoiif C« I* C. 

Gentlemen, — As you are aware, it is customary for all Scotsmen to claim 
special privileges at their great annual festival, in the matter of recording 
their achievements, and I feel sure that you will accord to me on this occa- 
sion a certain amount of indulgent toleration while I endeavour to perform 
some of the duties of remeuibratrcer in regard to events of the distant past, 
more especially as I have not the slightest intention of claiming any credit for 
my countrymen, except in their capacity of British subjects domiciled in this 
interesting Province. 

I would' desire, further, to point out that, as the principles on which our 
Association has been worked are unity of purpose, continuity of policy and 
co-operation, all good results which have been obtained are clearly attribu- 
table not to the exertions of any section of the planting community or to any 
single Association, but to the collective representations of our brotherhood, 
backed by the powerful advocacy of the Press of the Madras Presidency being 
accorded sympathetic consideration by the Government. 

In the time allotted to me this morning it would be impossible to do more 
than make a few brief remarks relative to those matters in regard to which 
negotiations have extended over many years and while cherishing grateful 
memories of what was ejected before the Rendition, to thankfully recognize 
the material progress and administrative improvements which have taken 
place since that memorable event under the guidance of those far-seeing 
and sympathetic statesmen, Mr. Runga Charlu, Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer, Sir P, 
N. Krishna Mnrti, Mr. Thumboo Chetty. Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, Mr. 
Anauda Rao and Mi. Visvesvaraya, the present Dewan of Mysore who 
have vied with one another to give full eifect to the benevolent intentions of 
Their Highnesses the Maharajahs of Mysore. 

Our President has so fully justified the existence of this Absociation 
that nothing remains to be said on the subject, and I venture to think that in 
addressing you at the special invitation of the executive, my principal object 
.should be to endeavour to place the vounger Members in possession of 
information which they could not readily obtain without a protracted study 
of the records of the past. 

I naturally very gratefully appreciate the kind way in which the Presi- 
dent has referred to me, but I desire to assure you that I can never suffici- 
ently thank my brother Planters for the innumerable favours which they 
have so unworthily bestowed on me and for their self-denying courtesy in 
granting to me opportunities which were clearly their own, and remembering 
those evidences of friendly confidence and regard, it has at all times, 
naturally, been an abiding incentive to me to do my duty to the best of my 
humble ability to prove that I fully acknowledge the reciprocal obligations 
on which all true friendship is based. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, I will now briefly allude to 
the formation of the Mysore Planters’ Association and endeavour, iu a 
general way, to show how changes have gradually occurred, the result of 
which is the existence at the present day of three separate Associations. 

The Mysore Planters* Association was formed in Saklaspur in 1864, under 
the Presidency of* Major-General Ottley, with Mr, W. Lonsdale as Honorary 
Secretary, with the avowed object of representing the ineauitable conditions 
then existing, owing to the Halut, or Excise Tax on Coffee, being regarded as 
a. tax on industry as the greater the amount of crop produced by work and 
C'apitai, the heavier the Govermneut demand appeared to be. 
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Its first representation was made to Mr. Lewin Bowring, the Chief Com- 
missioner, and the signatories to a subsequent Memorial in 1866, addressed 
to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India were nineteen in 
number. 

It is extremely distressing to find that there are now only four surviving 
representatives of the original founders of the Association, but I must point 
out that my cousin. Mr. R. A. Anderson, was in England at the time, and 
that he and Mr. R. H. Elliot are the only survivors of the group of pioneers 
who opened up land for coffee in Munzerabad, the others being Mr. F. Green 
(who began in 1843) ; Mr. Lonsdale and Mr. J. S. Middleton, the latter l^ing 
also the first to introduce the systematic cultivation of Cardamoms, 

In the Northern Mulnaad the original Planters were Mr. Thomas 
Cannon ; Mr. F. D. Meppin and Mr. W. Allardice, the first of whom was 
engaged in planting long before it was extended to the South. 

For nearly sixteen years the Association continued to be the only duly 
constituted medium for representing and adjusting all matters of collective 
importance affecting the interests of the entire planting brotherhood of 
Mysore ; but owing to the steady and important extension of the industry in 
the Northern Mulnaad. consequent on the success attending on the intro- 
duction of the Nalk Nad variety of coffee in 1872 and taking into considera- 
tion the peculiar conformation of the planting zone, it was found neces- 
sary to concert measures which, while adding considerably to the general 
convenience of Members, were calculated to consolidate the influence and 
extend the sphere of usefulness of this institution. 

At a General Meeting held in Hassan in September, 1880, it was arranged 
that all business of a purely local nature should be confined to two branches, 
one continuing the designation of the Koppa Planters* Association, the 
other, for obvious reasons, being styled the South Mysore Planters’ Associa- 
tion, while the original Mysore ’ Planters* Association should be maintained 
for the transaction of all business of collective importance. 

These arrangements worked fairly well for several years, but the great 
distances which members had to travel to attend meetings detrimentally 
affected the efficient working of the parent Association, and although the 
transfer of the headquarters of the planting community to Chickmagalur, 
consequent on a territorial re-adjustment by Government, made with a view 
to amalgamate the planting Taluks into one District, was taken the fullest 
advantage of, the ultimate result was the withdrawal of those Members 
who resided in Koppa and Kadur from the original body and the formation 
of the North My.sore Planters’ Association. 

The reduction of Hassan to the status of a Sub-Division being found to 
induce grave administrative difficulties, the Government reverted to the 
former system of maintaining Hassan and Kadur as two first class Districts. 

More recently a third Association has come into existence under the 
designation of the Baba Booden Planters’ Association. 

These three institutions, while working in cordial co-operation in regard 
to preliminary discussions and deliberations, have transferred the duties 
connected with the representation and adjustment of matters of collective 
importance to the United Planters’ Association of Southern India, which 
was the outcome of the Conferences held in Bangalore in 1893 and 1894. 

It is, therefore, self-evident that in celebrating this Jubilee, we are doing 
so as the only remaining branch of the Mysore Planters’ Association, as the 
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members of the Koppa branch were absorbed by the North Mysore Planters* 
Association. 

The whole planting community of this province owe a debt of gratitude 
to the Chief Commissioners and British Residents of Mysore for the patient 
consideration invariably accorded to all representations, and although at first 
sight it may appear ungrateful to mention only two names from the long 
list of administrators of such eminent ability, still the fact remains that 
Sir Richard Meade and Sir James Gordon will ever be remembered as 
having had the largest share in the adjustment of matters affecting planting 
interests generally, in precisely the same way as more recently has been the 
case with Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer and Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao. 

The negotiations relative to the necessity for substituting an acreage 
assessment, coupled with improvement of tenure and for modifying the 
peculiar position of disadvantage in which Planters in this Province were 
placed, owing to the want of reciprocal facilities for the execution of warrants, 
occupied unremitting attention uo to the Rendition which took place on the 
25th March, 1881, when His Highness Chamarajendra Wodyar Bahadur 
conferred on the planting community the great boon of sanctioning the 
introduction of the permanent system of tenure on the basis of an acreage 
assessment as the first official act of His Highness* administraliou. 

It is only to be regretted that His Highness was powerless to also alter or 
improve the inequitable conditions relative to the service of warrants and 
processes issued by the Courts of Mysore relating to minor offences which 
have been the direct cause of the loss of many lakhs of rupees and given 
rise to a peculiar description of fraud against which there has been absolu- 
tely no protection whatever. 

It is quite a mistake to imagine that these reciprocal facilities are only 
required by the planting community as they are essentially necessary to 
foster trade and industrial operations generally. As the law stands, persons 
guilty of all minor offences have only to' cross the frontier line 
to escape punishment, and a continuance of this state of affairs, now that 
railway communication has been extended, is not only a positive encourage- 
ment to fraud, but is calculated to frustrate the most systematic efforts 
having for their object the suppression and prevention of crime. 

It is surely an anomalous position of disadvantage that owing to the 
fact that, although Mysore is bound under the terms of a simple Notification 
of a Chief Commissioner issued previous to the Rendition to accord the 
fullest attention to all warrants or processes issued in British territory, its 
own Courts are denied any corresponding conveniences. 

I would in no way desire to complicate any negotiations which may have 
to be made in the future, relative to the possible necessity for the introduction 
into Mysore of a measure similar to the new Madras Planters’ Labour Act, 
but 1 think it is only right to point out that the very essence of our original 
appeal was for the introduction of simple irnprov.^ment 5 which would enable 
patience and leniency to be exercised towards ihoee who, by giving a portion 
of their time to work at certain seasoi's of the year, are the means of support- 
ing industrial enterprises which have congenial employment constantly 
available. 

, This is the reason why Lord Weiilock’^ proposal relative to a system of 
Bailable Warrants was received with so much approval, and of the disincli- 
nation to ask for the introduction of a complicated Labour Law. 
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I affirm without the slightest fear of contradiction that the very indefi- 
nite indication contained in the Act of the possible grant of reciprocal ficili- 
lies for the service of warrants will be the only inducement that is likely to 
have any influence on many members of the planting community when a 
consensus of opinion has to be secured. 

The excellent work carried out by the Survey and Settlement Depart- 
ment under the direction of Colonel J. P. Grant, will ever remain as a monu- 
ment, of carefully conducted operations which h ive added to the security 
and contentment of all classes and communities, the prosperity of Mysore 
being almost entirely subordinate to success attending agricultural pursuits. 

Associations like ours have an educative influence on their Members, 
who, profiting by the discipline and experience of such organizations, are 
the better fitted to render assistance in times of unexpected difficulty. 

This was clearly proved in the great famine in 1877, when Members of 
this Associ^ition, the Ladies of the District and the leading representatives of 
the Indian community worked cordially together in the management of 
eight Nurseries and eight Depots necessary for the relief of many thousands 
of starving people, who flocked into Munzerbad during that fearful visitation, 
and I cannot find better words to give expression to our present sentiments 
than those recorded many years ago by the Association : — 

“ The industry in which we are engaged, affording as it does constant 
congenial employment to thousands of the rural population, and being the 
active medium for bringing money from the European Market, is in every 
way suited to the requirements of the Mulnaad and if friendly influeneexan 
be made in any way to stimulate the adoption of improved methods among 
the surrounding inhabitants, the Planter will ever be proud to use their 
best endeavours to secure the fullest and most beuficial results.” 

In the address presented by the Mysore Planters at the Installation 
of His Highness Chamarajendra Wodyar Bahadur, the fullest confidence 
was expressed that the planting community would continue to receive the 
same considerate treatment as it had been their good fortune to be accorded 
in the past. 

The experience of thirty- three years of just and benevolent admini- 
stration has verified the forecast then made, and has also confirmed what 
one of their Delegates had the distinguished honor of stating for, and on 
behalf of the Committee of the Representative Assembly in 1894, viz : — 

“We rejoice in the knowledge that, with ever- watchful regard for the 
present and prospective requirements of the country, arrangements are con- 
stantly being made, which, working concurrently with, or in anticipation of, 
the wide-spread intellectual and industrial developments now steadily pro- 
ceeding, are calculated effectually to safeguard the best interests of its 
people and to foster th it spirit of reliance and contentment which it is so 
eminently desirable to cultivate and maintain.” 

In conclusion I have the honour to give expression to the matured 
opinion that the greatest want of Mysore ia the exteutioa of railway com- 
munications by the most direct route to Mangalore, the nearest Port on the 
W’est Coast. 

This project is of the greatest possible importance, being the only plan 
for developing the economic and industrial properity of the Province and 
for safe-guaiding its ever-increasing population against the horrors of another 
famine. It is, therefore, a most re-assuring fact that the Durbar is still iu 
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lavour of having the project carried out, and that the eminent Engineera, 
who originally made the surveys of the proposed line, and His Highness* 
present expert advisers have strongly recommended its adoption. 

Having now endeavo ired to afford the younger Members a brief out- 
line of what has principally taken place in the distant past, I have the 
honor to refer to one of the most gratifying incidents which has quite re- 
cently occurred. 

Acting with the concurrence of His Most Gracious Majesty the Kiag- 
Emperor and His Excellency the Right Honourable the Secretary of State 
for India, His Excellency the Right Honourable the Viceroy and Governor- 
General has announced the enhancement of the powers, privileges and 
status of His Highness the Maharajah, which .must be regarded as the 
highest compliment in the gift of the Government of India. 

This announcement has given the greatest possible pleasure to all 
classes and communities in this Province, including the Members of this 
Association who are second to none in their loyalty to His Higness the 
Maharajah of Mysore. 

GRAHAM ANDERSON, 

I6th March, 1914. 

13) By Mr. K. Thamtnayar, through his son, Mr. K. T. Seshaiya, B, A. 

Addramm by Mi*. K. Thammayai»« through his son 
Mr» K. T. Seshaiya. B. A. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— -It is a matter for no 
small rejoicing that you have been able to celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
the foundation of this Association. Organizations started by your people, be 
they for purposes of trade or agriculture commonlv have a long lease of 
lite of more than one or two centuries, and it would have been, therefore, no 
very great matter that this Association has now had an existence of 50 years 
had conditions been normal. But you had to fight against adverse circum- 
stances. In the early days of the Association, bad roads, and slow and 
inconvenient travelling were most unfavourable to the continued existence 
and prosperity of the Association, In spite of all this, that, you have been 
ahle to run the Association for the last 50 years is a matter which redounds 
greatly to your credit. Still more gratifying is it that the Association has 
extended the privilege of its membership to Indians. 

I should like to notice briefly some of the important obligations which 
the coffee industry owes to the sagacity and enterprise of your people. Years 
ago, the indigenous variety of coffee ceased to grow and the industry itself 
was threatend with extinction. Had it lain merely in the hands of our 
people, probably it would have been given up. But fortunately there was 
a class of men amongst them that could not be dismayed into renounc- 
ing anything until all possible measures to save the situation had been 
tried and found wanting. Some Englishmen imported seeds from Coorg and 
tried them with tremendous success. All the coffee that is now in Mysore 
belongs to that variety. Our people do not possess the capacity for original 
research and experiment, though they have abilities in other directions 
which have won the admiration of eminent people in the West. Coming now 
to our days, we are confronted with problems of grave import, the solution 
of which offer very great difficulties and fill our minds with anxious thoughts. 
What with the advent of the Green-bug, the rise in the pay of coolies and 
the inadequacy of our labour supply, our position now is very nncomfort- 
ghie Rnd the eqtlook for the fqtqre is gloomy. The Qreep-Bpg hsis now had 
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a check. The only meaps to overcome our labour difficulties seems to 
be the formation ef a Labour Departti\ent, which, if founded, will, arrest the 
further increase of wages and will give us an adequate labour supply. 
These benefits will be shared almost in an equal degree by the Indian 
Planters, though they have done and contributed nothing towards the for* 
mation of the Labour Commission. In these ways, gentlemen, in helping 
yourselves, you are helping the people of this country and it is their good 
fortune that you are working in the same field as they. 

Tremendous changes are going on all over India. A new epoch of 
sympathy seems to have dawned upon the British public. But the political 
and non-political bodies of yonr people have begun to show greater and 
greater consideration towards the Indians. Almost the highest offices under 
the Crown in India have been thrown open to them — clubs, and other 
private bodies in big places such as Calcutta, are taking respectable Indians 
as members. All these changes are due to the greater understanding of the 
Indians by the English people. We have recently learnt from the papers 
that the lecture by Doctor Rabindranath Tagore is creating an opinion 
favourable to the Indians among the Africanders, who probably judged them 
from what they saw of the Indians coolies that have emigrated from here. 
During the last fifty years opportunities have been extended for closer inter- 
course with the people of this country and long and continued peace, stable 
Government Mnd a diligent study of the Indian languages, literature and 
history have tended to a rnoiv complete appreciation of .iti inhabitants. 

Very few countries in the world offer so great a difference between the 
intellects of the higher and the lower classes of men as India does. You 
have amongst the Indians, men of the type of Doctor J, C. Bose, of whose 
genius humanity itselt might well be proud and the Estate coolies that Have 
barely emerged from the savage stage. Those who denounce this manifes- 
tation of sympathy and class Indians as semi- barbarians judge of them 
merely from what they see of the lower class of people that are around them. 
I am sure that yon, when you go Home, will spread the correct information 
amongst your people and thus make them take a sympathetic interest in the 
welfare of our people. May this spirit of sympathy, which was inaugurated 
in the Guildhall speech of our present Kink-Emperor after his return from 
his tour in India as Prince of Wales, and nurtured by the subsequent acts 
of Viceroys ever gain strength and flow in an increasing swell until it per- 
meates all classes of men, both Indian and English, and unite them in 
abiding love and peace. 

The Honorary Seoretary'e Report. 

Ma. Pkksident and Gentlemen, — There are 33 members represent- 
ing 6,948 acres of Coffee, as against 32 members and 6.560 acres last year. 

Accounts. 

The accounts for the past year are before you and show a credit balance 
of Ks 802-1 1-8 and l<.s.553-8-0 still due for last year’s subscriptions. As 
instructed at the last Annual General Meeting I placed Ks.300 on fixed 
deposit with the National Bank, which falls due on 1st April, Our expen- 
diture has been heavier than usual this year owing to expenses incurred for 
the Casket and address to the Viceroy and to laying in a stock of insecticide 
and sprayers for use in case of emergency by members of this Association. 

I have drawn up a rough estimate of expenditure for next year, copies 
bf which are on the table and yoU will see that I propose to increase the 
reserve fund by Rs.200. 
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The Planters* Benevolent Fund does npt properly come into the Associa- 
tion acoounts, but under this head I h ive collected and paid to the United 
Planters* Association l<s.240 since last April. 

Meetings. 

There have been 4 special general meetings this year in addition to the 
Annual General Meeting, one at Mudigere, one at Lingapiir, one at Chickan- 
hnlly and one at Saklaspur, all which have been well attended, and dis- 
cussions on the several important subjects which have come before the 
meeting well maintained. 

As regards the work done this year, by far the most important has been 
the proposal to establish a Labour Commission for Southern India. The 
United Planters* Association*s Special meeting was held last week and I hope 
our Delegates will give a short report of what took place there during this 
meeting, 

Hassan District Board. ^ 

A Government Order has been issued giving us the right to submit the 
name of a member for nominatioh, a copy of which was sent me, but I have 
so far had no communication from the Chairman of the Board on the 
subject. 

Roads and Communications * — We brought the subject of the Arsikere- 
Mangalore Railway up at the last United Planters* Association meeting and 
also made it prominent in our address to the Viceroy when he visited 
Mysore^ and there seems to be every chance that it will be made at an early 
date. Our thanks are due to the Honourable Mr. Barber for the energetic 
way in which he worked for us. 

I have been in communication with several of the Public Works Depart- 
ment Olficials during the year an the subject of the state of the roads, and 
have inavariably received courteous replies, but I am sorry to say without 
much practical effect. The present state of the Mulnaad roads is, in iny 
opinion, due to the want of a stich in time ” and to the fact that such 
repairs as are done in the Mulnaad are done at the same time as those in 
the Maidan country, where the rainfall conditions are totally different. If 
the draims were cleaned out and ruts filled in before the heavy rains, instead 
of afterwards, it would save a great deal of expense and a large amount of 
inconvenience after monsoon. 

Co-operation . — Your executive have tried to introduce the principle of 
co-operation, and a Committee is at present carrying on the work and hope 
shortly to be able to start in a smali way by giving an order for manures. 
If this is successful, and it is shown that a considerable saving can be 
effected by purchasing our manures in bulk, if may be possible to extend co- 
operation to other things. 

Legislation . — The question of the introduction of a Labour Act similar 
to Act I into Mysore and of a Pest Act are before the Government, and any 
Act introduced by the Mysore Legislative Assembly will be referred to the 
Mysore Associations before it is passed. The Council of Mysore Planters’ 
Association has proved very useful in enabling the 3 Mysore Associations to 
make unanimous representations to Government on these matters, 

Scie$ttific Department . — A series of Manurial e>periinents have suc- 
cessfully been started and carried out for the first year, and arrangements 
made to carry them on in future on a larger scale for a term of 5 years* 

Demonstration in the use of explosives for the purpose of deep cultiva- 
tion of the soil have been given and arrangements made for importing 
explosives into Mysore. 
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The Laboratory has been removed to Ootsey, and I believe our Scienti- 
fic Officer is now ready to undertake the analysis of manures and soils. Of 
the 20 samples of soils which Mr. Frattini has undertaken to do this year 
over and above the necessary samples from the Kailsyndicate Experimental 
plots, 6, have been allotted to this Association, and members wishing their 
soils analysed had better apply early. 

Samples of manures should also be sent in at au early date. 

I have to thank you all, Gentlemen, and especially the President, Mr. 
Crawford, for the support and assistance I have received during the year and 
for enabling me to have the honour of presenting this the 50th Annual 
Report of the South Mysore Planters’ Association, 

I now place my resignation in your hands. 

(Signed) M. J. WOODBRIDGE, 

Honorary Secretary. 

The accounts were then laid on the table and Messrs. F, W. Hamilton 
and E. W. Rutherford appointed Auditors. 

The meeting was then adjourned till 11-30 next day. 


2ncl Day, 17th March, 1914. 

Accounts and Finances. — The following resolutions were put and 
carried. 

No. 1. P'roni the Chair : 

“ That the Sprayers and Insecticides at present owned by the .’Association 
be sold and the proceeds credited to the General account.” — Carried, 

No. 2. Proposed by Mr, Lake and seconded by Mr. S. Sladen, 

“ That if the incoming Honorary Secretary thinks it necessary he may 
purchase a Typewriter up to Rs.210-0-0, and to pay a clerk up to Rs.lO per 
month.” — Carried. 

The accounts having been audited, were passed, and Budget for 1914-15 
adopted. 

Repopfc of Delegates to U. P. A. S. I.p Speoial Meeting. 

Report of Delegates to U. P. A. S. /., Special Meeting — Mr. C. 
Lake spoke as follows. 

Mr. C. Lake spoke as follows ; — 

I have not prepared any proper report on the Meeting held in Bangalore 
last week, as I have not had time since my return and also it will all appear 
in the Chronicle in due course. I will just refer to several of the most im- 
portant points that concern us. 

Preferential treatment in recruiting areas. — We did not pass a re- 
solution on this matter, as both the Hon’ble Mr. Barber and Mr. Martin 
assured us that as far as possible this would be part and parcel of the Schethe. 
Mr. Martin said that this was covered by Section No. 1 in the report of the 
Labour Committee, which refers to the regulation of internal competition. 

We dropped the matter of reduced subscription for Coffee, as we found 
that pressing it would be likely to wreck the Scheme, more especially as the 
acreage supporting it has not yet reached the minimum required to start 
with. 

Resolutions 12 and 13 are very important, and everyone who has not 
done so should hurry up and put in their acreage, as otherwise 4II the 
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work done during the last 6 months by Messrs. Barber, Abbott. andNicolls 
will have been in vain and we shall be, if anything, in a worse position 
with regard to labour difficulties than we are now; as we shall show out- 
siders that weare incapable of making any united effort to- save ourselves. 

You have three and a half months, genilemen, in which to prove 
whether we can really call ourselves the U. P. A. S. I. or not. 

. Referring to the composition of the Executive Committee of the pro- 
posed Labour Department, we were not the only Association that came to 
the meeting imbued with the idea that the Scheme was to be run by Messrs, 
T. Finlay & Cq. We found that nearly all the other Delegates made the 
same objection to the Committee, This was due to the fact that no proper 
explanation had been given. After hearing all that the Honorable Mr. 
Barber and Mr. Martin had to tell us, we were all well satisfied that the 
Represent? tives on the Committee asked for by Messrs. Finlay & Co. would 
be necessary, if the Scheme was to be .started with the least possible delay, 
and without running the risk of making mistakes through want of experi- 


*It was distinctly stated that the Labour Department is to be a branch of 
the U. P. A. S. I. in the same way that Scientific Department is and 
that it shall be under the control of the Council of that body. To meet the 
general opinions of the Delegates that District Associations would not have 
an equal representation. Resolution 15 was passed. 

With regards to the collection of the Rs.2 subscription, it was decided 
that it should be raised in quarterly calls of annas eight commencing from 
the 1st of July. 

Mr. Martin is about to go Home on leave, and will return to take up his 
duties on the 1st of October, and the idea of making the first call in July 
next is to have a balance in the Bank ready when he arrives back. 

Scientfic Department,— li you will read the- resolutions passed, as 
published in the ' hronide, these will give the best explanation of what 

transpired. — . ^ i • 

The Conolusion. 

The Hon’ble Mr, E. F. Barber then addressed the Meeting with 
reference to several points which had been raised in regard to the proposed 
Labour Department and was accorded a. hearty vote of thanks for all the 
trouble he had taken in the inatter, and also for his ‘ sportingness ’ in com- 
ing so far out of his way to attend the Jubilee Meeting of the Association. 

Correspondence,'-A letter from Mr. Edwin Hunt was laid on the table 
and the contents noted with satisfaction. 


Mr. Graham Anderson then spoke as follows I deeply regret Mr. 

A. Martins’ remarks about what I said at the last meeting of the South 
Mysore Planters’ Association relative to the want of Extradition being still 
of the greatest importance to Mysore. 

“ Reading Mr. Martin’s speech it would at once be inferred that I was 
iu favour of the introduction of the Madras Labour Act, whereas I have 
consistently opposed its introduction into Mysore” 

Election of Officers , — The following were elected office-bearers for the 


coming year. . ^ ^ r j 

President Mr. J. G. H. Crawford 

Honorary Secretary,., Mr. E. W. Rutherford. 

Committee Messrs. Thiselton Anderson, C. Lake, 

C. J. Hayward, A. R. Park, C. K. 
Pittock, A. Thomson. 
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It is with pleRsiue that we draw attention to the rise in the Labour 
liaroineter to 77,058 acres and trust that a further rise may be reported in 
our liCxt and that the increase may be steadily maintained. 


With the Labour (luestion still so much to the fore, we reproduce an 
article from The India Rubber Journal dealing with the Labour pro- 
blem in Malaya and the correspondent who contributes the article considers 
it necessary to have Labour Agents permanently stationed in India and 
gives a resume of the duties expected from them. This means another 
rival in the field of recruitment and it seems almost impossible that the 
Planters of Southern India should wilfully shut their eyes to the absolute 
necessity of establishing their own Labour Department to counteract the 
influences of over-seas recruitment. The U. P. A. now only require 22,042 
acres to attain thi.s object, and we cannot understand the necessity for 
fuj^ther delay. Delays are always dangerous and those first in the field 
will reap their reward. “ If Pwere done t’were well t’were quickly 
done.” If our Labour Department is established at an early date, 
the difficulties of over- sea recruitment will be enormously increased 
and the expense to be incurred by them will be so out of proportion to the 
object aimed at that they may possibly see the futility of starting Labour 
Agencies in our midst. 

We cannot close our “ Contents ” page without referring to the pass- 
ing away of the oldest and most respected planter in Mysore in the person 
of Mr. Graham Anderson, C. I. E. He identified himself with every pro- 
gressive movement in the Planting Politics of Southern India. He 
has passed away in fullness of age and time, and has left behind him 
a memory and an example in Mysore particularly, amongst Europeans 
and Natives that can never be forgotten. His life work .was accomplished 
and one cannot read his latest speech at the J.ubilee of the South 
Mysore Planters’ Association, without erriotion in the light of after 
events. The Editor of this Journal pays an affectionate and respectful 
tribute to a life-long friendship commencing from 1876, 
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“ That as it is decided that the Labour Depariment 
shall be started on 1st July) it shall be oonsidcrsd that the 
sohema shall not have suoeeeded If sufflolent support is 
not forthoominp by that date«*’ 
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LABOUR IM MALATA. 

At the group of annual general meetings of plantation rubber com- 
panies, held la<?t Autnnin, the topic whirh s«''eined to interest shareholders 
most, and consequently the one which received considerable notice from the 
('hairman of most companies, was that relating to the proposed action of the 
Kubbea* Growers’ Association in regard to sales of produce and the charges 
connected therewith. 

From the. Press reports of annual general meetings held recently, it is 
apparent that the topic which is likely to interest shareholders at the large 
number of annual general meetings due to be held in the Spring, is that of 
labour and the rates of pay for the same. 

I consequently propose to deal with this matter from the practical 
standpoint of one who (1 ) was in Ceylon when advances went up with a 
bound in the tea boom of the nineties; (2) has had, otf and on, 10 years* 
experience of recruiting in the coolie districts of Southern India; (3) has 
been in charge of rubber estates in Malaya, and finally (4.) has studied the 
1 ibour methods of the Dutch in Sumatra. 

Incidental references may be made to Ceylon, South India, and 
Sumatra, for pnrposef. of comp.arison, hut I wish to deal principally with 
what is likely to become a serious state of affairs in Malaya if it has not 
already reached that stage. 

It is unnecessary for me to go into figures to show that never less than 
three-fifths of the total cost of production of rubber goes in the payment of 
coolies* wages ; consequently in the efforts which are now being made to 
reduce cost.s, it seems to me that very careful consideration should be given 
to this question of wages, 

I believe that the Planters’ Association of Malaya has passed an official 
resolution not to bind its members to combine in the reduction of rates of 
coolies’ wages ; from that it is evident that the majority of planters in Malaya 
are either short of labour, or that, owing to their limited experience, they 
are ignorant of the requirements or the labour which they employ. Long 
experience, which is considered so immaterial by those who took to rubber 
planting as a profession during the boom, and who now consider themselves 
past masters in the art of estate managetnont, is essential to a thorough 
knowledge of the coolie and his requirements. 

The actual necessaries of a Tamil coolie, in Malaya should cost no more 
th?m those of a Tamil in Ceylon, or a Javanese in Sumatra : consequently 
why should the Tamil in Malaya be paid approximately 10^/. per day, as 
compared with Id, per day for the Javanese in Sumatra, and ^kd, per day 
for the Tamil in Ceylon, more especially seeing that estate coolies in Ceylon 
and Sumiitra do infinitely moie work thaUMhe Tafnil in Malaya ? 

It is true that in Sumatra the cost of im ^irtin.g a Javanese is an 
expensive matter, but once you have got him, he’s on your estate under 
contract to work six days a week for three years, and does dpuble the work 
of the Tamil in Malaya. It is also true tint in Ceylon there are very large 
advances outstanding in the book against the K ingani^s, but these are 
the legacies of a policy of inaction in the past, and are not being increased 
now, so cannot be claimed as an addition to the wages now being p^id to 
coolies recently recruited for Ceylon, 
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At several meetings lately <he shareholders have been informed that the 
labour supply is ample for present requirements, but it is rot made clear to 
them at what cost, or what provision has been made for meeting the 
requirements of the future. 

I maintain the labour supply in Malaya is not sufficient until planters 
can combine to (ly reduce the wages paid to Tamils in Malaya to the same 
equivalent as is being paid in Ceylon, or at any rate in Sumatra, (2) replace 
every Chinaman they employ by a Tamil, who can live comfortably upon 
half the wages necessary to a Chinaman, (3) decline to be satisfied with the 
amount of work done by the Malaya, who strolls up from his village about 
8*30 a.rn., and thinks that he has done you a kindness by remaining in the 
“ field ” unlil possibly 3-30 p.ni. 

The staple food of the Tamil is rice ; if it cannot be landed on estates 
in Malaya as cheaply as it is in Ceylon, presumably the local Estate Agents 
in Malaya, who mostly hold a monopoly of the sab' of rice to the estatea for 
which they act, can give some explanation. 

^fy own opinion is that the Tamil in Malaya is being heavily over-paid 
and 1 consider that, apart from the saving involved in the actual wages paid, 
a considerable reduction in wages will conduce to the welfare of the indus- 
try as well as to the Tamil himself, for the following reasons Firstly the 
Tamil is so well paid that it is quite unnecessary for him to work more than 
at the most four days out of the six each week, and consequently in most 
cases he does not do .so; if you try to compel him to do so. he gives you. a 
month’s notice and clears out to another estate ; if he could be induced to 
work regularly there would consequently be a reduction of 33 per cent, in 
the labour force required, which would mean a considerable sa\ing in the 
cost of housing accommodation and medical expenditure. 

Secondly, a reduction in wages, would mean that the Tamil could pot 
afford to ruin his health with drink as he is doing at pfe.sent ; I venture to 
.say that the amount of ill-health in Malaya could be rendered largely 
preventable, and what is due to climate considerably lessened, by making 
access to cheap liquor less easy to the Tamil coolie. Neither the China- 
man nor the Javanese, and they are both, of course immigrants, become .so 
prostrate with ni.alaria and bowel complaints a.s the Tamil, the reason being 
that the Chinaman’s vice is opium, not liquor at present, and that the Java- 
nese does not make a practice of drinking to excess, but gambles his earn- 
ings away. 

In spite of this licensed liquor-shops are multiplying in the vicinities of 
Malayan estate.s, the reason given (in a country whose Government is rolling 
in wealth) being that the cost of prevention of illicit sales would otherwise 
be prohibitive ! 

I am quite prepared to admit that it was necessary to pay high wages 
to Tamils in the first instance, as Malaya had earned such a bad name, for 
Malaria, etc., in the days before the country was properly opened up, and 
when the unfortunate planter had not the money to house and treat his 
coolie.s properly ; I am also prepared to admit that, up to now it has been 
impracticable to reduce wage.s, for reasons which must be obvious to all who 
have any idea of the stale of competition for labour from 1909 until the 
middle of last year. 

That crisis was survived by inducing Malaya to work on payment of 
double rates for half a duty’s work, and by drawing upon the Chinese labour 
employed in the tin mining and Tapioca industries, If proof of this is 
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required, it is only necessary to turn np the Annual Financial Review of 1913 
in The Times, from whi'di tt will be- seen' that the Malayan export of tin 
steadily fell from 50,600 tons in 1908 to 44,148 tons in 1911, whereas one 
would ha»e expected the same to rise, seein^^ that ('hinese minin?j methods 
are so primitive that the output could rapidly have h«*en increased, if labour 
was available, so as to secure the risiiijj prices of the metal, which “ jumped” 
from ;t l0 19s. per picul in 1911, 

Similarly with tapioca the Malaya export fell from 32,860 tons in 1908 
to 27,194 tons in 191 J, although the price was gradually rising the whole 
time, until in 191 1 it reached a record in recent jears of 11 per picul in 
Singapore. The big Chinese tapioca growers had realised enormous sums 
from the sale of their rubber estates to European companies, and conse- 
quently had ample funds available to plant up large areas of tapioca, from 
which a crop can be harvested in 15 months trom planting. They did not 
plant up new areas simply because they were afraid to pay the rates necess- 
ary to get their Chinese cooliea back from the rubber estates, to which they 
liad been noticed by the otTers of extravagant wages. 

This is how the “ planting ** crisis was survived at a time when costs 
were of no consideration. It is unnecessary to go into long explanations to 
show that the ” crop ” crisis cannot bo got over in this manner, even if the 
available Chincae and Malay labour was sufficient for the purpose, which it 
will not be. 

Companies have to produce this rubber at a profit, which they cannot 
do at present prices, if rates of pay are raised. Consequently if labour is 
insufficient, other iiidncenieiits have to be held out to attract it. Unless the 
situ-nion is brought under control by a proper organisation, the inducement 
which in many cases will be offered is that of higher advances, as was the 
case in Ceylon in the tea boom. Though this course would be fatal, it can 
be adopted without raising the suspicious of inexperienced shareholders 
because coolie advances are not charged in the yearly profit and loss 
account, although they are never likely to be recoverd, but appear as an 
asset in the balance sheet, and consequently do not raise the cost of pro 
d action. 

The method of the Kangany is so simple that one feels almost ashamed 
to relate how easily the Ceylon planters were gulled years ago. Briefly, the 
process was as .follows ; —The Superintendent is short of labour, and has 
been told that unless ho can get in his crop his services will be dispensed 
with. Thfe Kangany having (say) 70 coolies on the estate, and thoroughly 
understanding how the Superintendent is situated, comes np and says that 
he has 50 more coolies in his village and wants $1,000 to secure them, the 
idea being that the advance is given by the Kangany to the coolies so that 
the latter may leave som^ m laey behind with their rel?tives to “ keep them 
going.” The Superintendent “jn nps at” the chance, although he probably 
knows nothing of the standing of the Kangany in the villAge. Nine times 
out of ten the Superintendent is lucky if he gets in five coolies out of the 
promised 50, the money having gone to increase the Kangany's landed pro- 
perty in India, which by the way, is in soinbody else’s name. It is useless 
to say, “ Why not run the Kangany in ?” Even if you could get a conviction 
the money is gone, and to sue a Tamil of this class in the Civil Court is 
simply to throw good money after bad. 

Supposing, however^ the Superintendent declines to give the $1,000, the 
Kangany simply says that he must go and get the money el^where, as he 
ba» mortgaged bis land in his village for R8.500, so as to be 'able to-^ve the 
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coolies l<s.lO each as a retainer ** until he can come over and fetch them ; 
this results in the Kangany "oing to a neip'hbonrin.^ estate, which is ^^nre to 
he also sliort of coolies, and oflerins the Superintendent there to bring 70 
coolies in a month, and a further 50 within three months if lie is given #2,000, 
the extra #1,000 being, so Jie says, to pay debts which his 70 coolies owe in 
the Ba;!aar. lie gels the money, gives his 70 coolies |5 apiece, and they 
promptly give the Superintendent of the estate on which they are cinploy»:d 
a month’s notice, so that the unfortunate man, instead of having the 
prospect of an additional 50 coolies coming in, is faced with immediate loss 
of 70 coolies. 

There are innumerable ramifications of this system of extortion, which 
naturally increases by leaps and bounds in proportion to the demand for 
labour, but I have written sufficient to show how powerless employers 
are to resist these demands unless they are well organised and have the 
situation under control. The only way in which they can succeed is 
firstly by having a stifficisncy of labour at reasonable rates for present 
requirements, and secondly by building up organisation in normal times 
which can expand rapidly in a crisis, and thus provide adequately for any 
urgent demand which may spring up at short notice in the future. 

The ordinary Superintendent has absolutely no knowledge of the con- 
ditions under which his Kanganies and coolies live in their native villages, 
simply because he has never had the time nor the opportunity logo to South 
India, much less of spending a few weeks in the coolie districts. If he does 
go over there to hunt np coolies, he probably wastes an enormous lot of 
money, and returns in disgust at having possibly collected only 20 coolies, 
whereas he expected a couple of hundred, the reason being that he has no 
experience of the business and no reliable local staff' to advise him. I'he 
Malayan planter is al an even greater disadvantage, as he talks of a kind of 
bastard mixture of Tamil and Malaya, which is totally unintelligible to the 
village coolie at first. 

It is conscv-jncntly necessary to have Labour Agent?, representing the 
various estates, permanently stationed in India, who.se diitio.s would be: — 
(1) To ascertain the standing of each Kangany in his village so a.s to bo able 
lo advise the Superintendent how much to advance him, and what reliance 
to place upon him ; to see that the Kangany spends a reasonable portion 
of the money given to him in advancing coolies, the mo.st satisfactory way 
being for the Superintendent to remit the bulk of the money to the Agent, 
who pays it over after he or one of his staff has actually seen the cooHe.s to 
be advanced; (3) (o report lo Superintendent. s upon the condition of the 
labour supply in the various coolie di.stricts, so that the Superintendents 
may know when it is best lo send over Kanganies to recruit, the sea.sons 
\ arying greatly indifferent districts; (4) to put rvery ob.stacle in the way of 
the unscrupulous profe.ssional native recruiter, who collects Ba^raar 
“ loafers” and sells them to so-called Kanganies, who are sent ovef to recruit, 
but have no influence or connection in their villages ; (5) to encourage and 
help the.. Kanganies to recruit genuine agricultural labourers in their own 
villages, and thus build up a sound connection of family people, who will 
settle upon the estates to which they emigrate, as they have done in Ceylon. 

With information and assistance of this nature at his disposal, the 
jSuperintendent is in a po.sition to judge for himself, instead of having, as at 
present, to depend upon the doubtful statements of his Kanganies. Further, 
.should the Superintendent be very short of labour, and consequently think 
it advisable to send over an assistant to hurry up the ..Kangante* will 
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be an organisation ready to render the assistant every assistance from the 
day he lauds in India, which is bound to make his work much more effec- 
tive, and enable him to complete it in considerably less time, and at a much 
smaller cost than would otherwise be the case. 

One thing has got to be realised, and that is that the Kangany is a neces- 
sary evil ; he cannot be done away with, as he is the only person who can 
make a success of recruiting, but he can and must be kept under control, 
which is impossible if he is sent 2,000 miles over the sea to his village, with 
If 1,000 in his pocket, on the promise of bringing 50 coolies, and if there is 
nobody there to see how he spends it. 

The planting industry in Malaya has sprung so rapidly, and has become 
such a vast enterprise, that it is impossible to take Ceylon as an example 
of how the labour (question should be tackled. Wheieas the present planted 
area in Ceylon took decades to bring under cultivation, the huge area of 
rubber in Malaya has been developed in as many years. 

In Ceylon a Labour Commission was inaugurated by the Planters’ 
Association in 1904, which has been improving and enlarging its organi- 
sation ever since. It is run for the whole Island by a Commissioner, with 
the necessary staff of European assistants. 

In Malaya, however, 1 am sure that there would be iusuthcieiit combi- 
nation to run a Cotninission on the same lines, in addition to which the 
industry having developed so (luickly, the work to be undertaken will be 
considerably heavier than it was in Ceylon, seeing that, in the latter Colony 
the influential Kanganies and their capabilities had been known to their 
estates for a generation or more before the Commission was started. 

In Malaya it would probably be best for the various Estate Agents 
cither in Europe or Malaya, to employ a Labour Agent for the estates which 
they represent, such estates being debited with the cost in proportion to 
their respective cultivated areas. In some cases it would be possible owing 
to their si;je, and perhaps more satisfactory, for three or four large com- 
panies to join together and employ a Labour Agent, who should, with a staff 
varying according to season of from 10 to 20 native assistants, on salaries of 
up to ^'50 per annum, be able to supervise the labour supply for an area of 
from 25,000 to 35,000 cultivated acres. 

The Labour Ageut should carry on the work which I have already out- 
lined, and ahoiild spend a month or so in the year on the estates, getting a 
knowledge of local conditions and the amount of control c.\ercised by the 
various Kanganies over their coolies. 

It is possible that additional labour will not be considered necessary this 
year, but this will give the Labour Agent more time to organise, and get a 
knowledge of the various Kanganies, both on the estates and in their vill- 
ages, If the scheme is only started when the crisis arises it will be nothing 
like .so effective as it would be if it was organised in such a way as to be 
able to expand siifhcicntly to be immediately able to cope with any difficulty 
directly it arose. The expenditure of a few thousand dollers now by eich 
estate on such a scheme will mean the saving of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in lost advances later on, and will also possibly prevent a labour 
shortage in 1916. 

I could name a dozen or so of old planters who are now on the boards 
of influential companies of excellent standing, and who will endorse every 
word that I have written, but they will be over-ruled on the score of expense 
by those members of thcii boards who have no practical knowledge 6f the 
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labour question; and are straining every nerve to reduce the present cost of 
production. 

The judicious curtailment of expenditure so as to bring down this year’s 
cost of production is worthy of all praise, but to starve an estate of the funds 
now required for the provision of an organisation necessary to cope with 
future difficulties, which are otherwise bound to arise, will only react upon 
the cost of production of the future. 

This year very few new trees are being brought into the tapping round, 
which means a considerable reduction in the cost per lb. of tapping ; for the 
same reason the labour force is not being increased to any extent, thereby 
resulting in a saving in expenditure under various headings, The mere fact 
of these reductions being possible this year makes it all the more certain 
that these charges will go up next year in the same proportion that they 
have gone down this, as they are items of expenditure which are bound to 
be incurred at some time or other. 

If, on top of these increased charges in 1915, you have difficulties with 
labour necessitating the establishment of labour agencies in South India at 
short notice, and consequently at a considerably heavier cost than if they 
had been organised slowly, the cost all- -in at the end of 1915 is likely to be as 
heavy as it will have been at the end of 1913, which with the largely 
incre^ised supplies coming to hand at probably lower prices, will cause a 
big drop in dividends, and probaly result in another slump in the share 
market. 

I admit that I am looking ahead a bit, but if similar precautions had 
been taken a couple of years ago iii respect of sale methods, the industry 
would not have fallen into the ghastly mess from which it is only just begin- 
ning to recover. Moreover a big shortage in labour, resulting in the raising 
of rates of pay and advances in competition, will take a good deal longer to 
rectify than would an error in the methods of sale of the produce, 

Malaya’s most serious competitor is Sumatra, where there is no e.xport 
duty, no coolie poll-tax, and in most cases a quit-rent of not exceeding !&•. 
per acre as compared with a t|uit-rent of 9s. 4(1. per acre, an export duty of 
per cent., and a heavy coolie poll-tax on most estates in Malaya. Under 
such circumstances can any sane individual think it possible that Malaya 
can afford to pay its labour 30 per cent, more than is paid in Sumatra, where 
there are hundreds of thousands of acres of excellent land available for 
further extension ? 

For these reasons I look upon a reduction in wages to Tamils in 
Malaya as a foregone conclusion, which will of itself necessitate the forma- 
tion of labour agencies in South India so as to prevent a crisis when the 
Kangany thinks that labour is sufficiently scarce to make it safe for him to 
*’ put the screw on ” the Supcrinlendeut. 

It is useless to start these Agencies until it has been decided at what 
rate the maximum wage of a Tamil coolie in Malaya is to be fixed, as it is not 
desirable for the Labour Agents to have to reduce the rate later on, when 
there might be a slight shortage. 

The rate of wage is not a tnatter which should be left to the Planters’ 
Association of Malaya, as that is an Association of Superintendents, who 
are naturally averse to taking the risks attached to an all round reduction of 
lates. It is a matter which will haye to be decided by an Association of 
those who are responsible to the shareholders for the cost of production ; it 
is obvious that 1 allude to the Rubber Grower^’ Associaiiou. In my opinion 
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the members of the K. G. A. shoirld bind themselves to send out instructions 
to those in charge of their estates in Malaya Jo the effect that on and after 
September 1st of this year the maximum wage payable to Tamils in M daya 
is not to exceed so manv cents per diem for all coolies employed in the 
“field.” It is impossible to prevent loopholes for evading this agreement, 
which is, perhaps as well, as it enables those estates which are in unhealthy 
localities, or situated far from Bazaar, to make special concessions to their 
coolies in the way of haU a-wage to go to Bazaar, extra doles of ‘* sick” 
rice, issue of rice at under cost price, and so on. “ It will all con:c out in 
the wash” in such cases at annual meetings, when the directors have to ex- 
plain why the cost of production is higher than elsewhere, but that is a 
matter which does not concern the industry as a whole. 

What is of importance and what does concern the whole industry, is to 
make it possible for reasonably situated estates to put their rubber f. o, b. 
at a cost which will compare favourably with that of rubber shipped from 
other countries. This can only be done by reducing the present exorbitant 
and unnecessary standard of wages paid to Tamils in Malaya. 

Ceylon, which has been a planting country for the last 50 years has 
found it necessary this year to increase the funds of its Labour Commission 
so as to provide for an annual expenditure of a quarter of a million rupees 
per annum, apart from what is spent by estates privately. 

Even the planting districts of South India, which practically surround 
the labour districts from which Malaya recruits its Tamils, have found it 
necessary to start a Labour Commission, one of the reasons given iti the 
pamphlet which its Association has circulated to the districts concerned 
being “ the immense advantage to be gained by the planting industry of 
South India in the reduction of the huge amounts yearly lost in bad ad- 
vances, which in many cases will be a severe shock to proprietors and to 
shareholders in companies in the near future,” 

With these examples from countries which, had thriving planting indus- 
tries before Malaya was hardly heard of, can Malaya afford to proudly stand 
aloof because she thinks that she has not yet got an advance question to 
deal with ? 

The Kanganies advance boom will only make its appearance when the 
Superintendent is least able to withstand it, and it will become acute in 
proportion to tlio cultivated area upon which there is a labour shortage. 

I mast apologise for the length of this comnuinication, but the subject 
is one of great importance to all who have invested in rubber in Malaya, I 
enclose my card, aud am etc . — (The India Rubbcir Journal, 


Federated Malay States. 


Rubber Exl>orts during 1913. — The following figures of the exports of 
cultivated rubber from the Federated Malay States during the year 1913 
are from telegraphic information received by the Malay States Information 
Agency in London, the corresponding figures for 1912 being added for 
purposes of comparison : — 

1912. 1913. 

Lbs. Lbs. 


December 
J anuary ■ December 

^Thc ^hard of Trade Journal, 


3,693,929 5,859,840 

34,732,415 52,557,400 
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RUBBER. 

The Utilisation of Paaa Rubbon Seed. 

In order to ascertain the value of the oil for various iiidufctrial purposes^ 
samples have been distributed by the Imperial Institute to a number of 
firms for technical trial. It has been pointed out already '/oc. c/7.) that the 
cake left after expressing the oil from the kernels would probably be suit- 
able for use as a feeding stutf, and wiih a view to confirming this by actual 
feeding trials, supplies of the cake have been forwarded to the South-Eastern 
Agricultural College, Wye, so that feeding trials might be made. The 
results so far obtained in these two technical investigations are summarised 
in the following pages, to which me added the results of examination of 
samples of the kernels, cake, and oil forming pari of experimental consign- 
ments. An account of previous samples examined at the Imperial 
Institute is given in this Bulletin (U)03. 1, 150; 1911, 9, 286). 

Technical Trials of the Oh.. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacture , — Samples of the oil were furnished 
to three firms for trial in the manufacture of paints and varnishes. One firm 
states that the oil proved very satisfactory for the purposes, being about 
equal to linseed oil. They added, however, that their experiments were not 
carried on long enough to determine whether paint made with para rubber 
seed oil lasts as long as that made with linseed, but they would not hesitate 
to adopt it in part of their manufactures, provided it was obtainable at an 
acceptable price. They stated that they would be prepared to pay 25s. to 
30s. per cwt. for the oil if it were obtainable in considerable quantity (Julv 
1912). 

A second firm stated that the drying power of the oil was 30 -K) per 
cent, less than that of linseed oil. They found that it dried with a “ Hatter’’ 
surface and considered that it would not show as good results in paint as 
linseed oil. 

In the third ca.se the oil w.^s found to dry more .slowly than linseed oil 
with the usual “driers” and to be more readily saponifiable than the latter 
oil. The opinion was expressed that as linseed oil was (juite satisfactory for 
paint and varnish manufacture, it was unlikely that it could be replaced by 
Para rubber seed oil as long as it was obtainable at rea.sonable prices and in 
large quantities. 

Linoleum Manufacture , — Four separate trials have been made with 
the oil for this purpose. 

A German firm stated that Para rubber seed oil is now completely 
satisfactory as a sub.stitiite for linseed oil in the manufacture of linoleum, 
but that more extensive trials are necessary before a definite conclusion 
could be reached. They would, however, be prepared to consider the 
matter if the price of the oil were less than that of linseed oil. 

In a second case the results were stated to be unsatisfactory. Some 
difticulty was experienced in drying the oil, and two manufacturers, who 
were supplied with samples of the oil by the firm conducting this trial, 
considered that it is of very little value for this trade. 

Another firm staled that the iodine value of the oil is much too low to 
enable it to be used as a substitute for linseed oil for the manufacture of 
linoleum, but they expressed the opinion that it might take the place of soy 
bean oil for making paint oils, but this would depend on its price. 

The fourth firm also considered it to be unsuitab’e for liuo’eum 
mauufaeiure, 
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Soft Soap Manufacture.— A firm of oil seed crushers stated that the 
oil would be very suitable for the manufacture of soft soap, and for this 
purpose would be about equal in value to linseed oil or cotton oil. 

Manufacture of Rubber Suhstifutc^.— Onn firm to whom a sample of 
the oil was submitted thought that it would probably be suitable for the 
manufacture of rubber substitutes, but a second firm stated that their 
experiments did not show that the oil could be oinployed to any advantage 
for this purpose. 

Conclusions. 

It has been pointed out previously in this Bulletin Uoc cit.) that though 
Para rubber seed oil is a drying oil it dries less quickly than linseed oil and 
is therefore inferior to this oil for those industrial uses to which linseed oil is 
particularly suited. When linseed oil is high in price, howfiver, it has to bo 
replaced by oils that are intrinsically inferior to it for these purposer, and 
in such cases Para rubber reed oil would be a valuable substitute. The 
defects of Para rubber seed oil from this particular point of view are, how- 
ever, advantageous for other industrial purposes, since they enable it to be 
used to some extent in industries in which the employment of linseed oil is 
inadmissible. On the whole, the results of these trials clearly indicate that 
there would be no difficulty in finding a market for Para rubber seed oil, 
provided it can be put on the market at a suitable price and in large 
<|uantities. In this connection mention may also be made of the fact that 
the new process of hardening ” liquid oils by hydrogenation, if successful 
on an industrial scale, will open an entirely new market to oils of the Para 
rtibber seed type. 

Fkkding Trials with Para Rubber Seed Cake. 

Two series of feeding trials have been carried out at the South-Eastern 
Agricnltiiral College, Wye, with P.ira rubber seed cake, which formed part 
of commercial consignments imported, or made experimentally in this 
country and courteously furnished to the Imperial Institute by the importers. 

First Series. 

About 4 ewts, of cake imported from Rangoon wore received in February 
1911. A portion was analysed at the Imperial Institute .and gave the follow- 
ing results, to which is.added for comparison the average composition of 
linseed cake : 



Para rubber 

Linseed 


seed cake 

cake 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Moisture 

6*91 

11*6 

('rude proteins 

... 2993 

29*50 

Consisting of ; 

True proteins 

... 27*03 

- 

Other nitrogenous 

substances 

2*90 

, 

Fat 

... 17*08 

9*50 

Starch, etc. (by difference) 

35*97 

35*54 

Fibre 

4*82 

9*10 

Ash 

4*69 

5*20 

ash contained : 

Lime CaO ... 

Per cent. 

... 5*03 


Phosphoric acid PnOr, 

... 33*52 


Potash KjO 

... 34*89 
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No saponin or alkaloids were present in the cake, and if any cyano- 
genetic glucosides were present the amount was less than necessary to yield 
0*01 per cent, hydrocyanic acid. 

It should be pointed out that this consignment of Para rubber seed cake 
was not of normal composition, inasmuch as it contained nearly 18 per 
cent, of fat, which is at least twice as much as would be left in thp cake 
under ordinary commercial conditions. The composition of the second con- 
signment more closely represents the cake which would be marketed under 
ordinary conditions when the kernels are being expressed regularly on a large 
scale. 

The report on the feeding trials conducted at Wye with this consign- 
ment of cake was as follows: — 

Co:cs.~A (piaiitity of the cake was moistened and fed to cows. All 
except three, which are usually averse to new foods, ate it readily. The 
cake was dry and powdery, and was moistened before feeding for this 
reason. It was found to absorb about its own weight of water, and was 
more appetising in this state than when fed dry. Several cows refused it in 
the dry stale, bnt ate it readily when moist. 

Three cows received the cake daily for five d tys, getting 4 lb. each day. 
They all ate it readily, and no scouring or binding effect'^ were noticed, nor 
did the milk or cream appear affected in any way. 

Sheep . — The cake w'as fed in a dry state to sheep and was eaten fairly 
readily. Some sheep ate their full allowance when it was mixed with other 
foods, but apparently had less liking for it when fed alone. No exceptional 
effects were noted. 

Second Series. 

A more extended feeding trial with 14 tons of Para rubber seed cake, 
made experimentally from kernels imported from Ceylon, was carried out at 
the South-Eastern Agricultural College during the latter part of 1912 and 
the beginning of this year, A sample from this consignment w^as examined 
at the Imperial Institute and gave the following results, which are compared 
with the average figures for linseed cako: — 



Para rubber 

Linseed 


seed cake. 

cake. 


Per cent. 

Per rent 

Moisture 

... 875 

iro 

Crude proteins 

... 30*19 

29 50 

Consisting of : 

. 


True proteins 

... 24*85 

— 

Other nitrogenous substances 

... 5*34 

— 

Fat ... ... 

... 8*71 

9*50 

Starch, etc {by difference) 

... 41*74 

35*54 

Fibre 

... 5*01 

9*10 

Ash 

... 5*60 

5*20 

N iitrient ratio 

... 1:2*0 

1:2*0 

Nutrient ratio 

139 

133 


Cyanogenetic glucosides were present in this sample, which yielded 
approximately 0.02 per cent, of hydrocyanic acid. 

This cake probably represents fairly closely the material which would be 
marketed if Para rubber seed kernels were worked industrially on a large 
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scale, and its composition may therefore be fairly discussed in comparison 
with that of linseed cake, which is the feeding cake chiefly used in the 
United Kingdom 

It will be seen from the foregoing I able that Para rubber seed 
cake is strikingly similar to linseed cake in composition, and that what 
difference there is, is in favour of the former. The chief difference is 
in the quantity of “ fibre, ” which is only 5‘01 per cent, in the case of Para 
rubber seed cake, against 9*10 per cent, in linseed cake. It is to be 
remembered, however, that the item “ starch, etc.*’ is a “ difference” figure, 
and probably represents to a large extent different carbohydrates in the iwn 
cases. Thus in the ease of linseed there is much mucilage, which accounts 
to some extent for the hardness of linseed cake. Para rubber seed cake, on 
the contrary, is soft and inclined to crumble easily, so that it probably 
contains but little inncilagc. Like linseed cake, Para rubber seed cake may 
yield small amounts of prussic acid, and the amount furnished by this 
sample is rather high, but as will be shown later it produced no ill effects on 
the animals fed with the cake. 

The following is a summary of the report rec«Mved on the feeding 
trials conduct at Wye with this cake: — 

Sheep . — A group of store tegs accustomed to trough feeding were 
used for the experiment. The smallest admixture of the rubber .seed cake 
with the usual concentrated foods was, however, detected by the sheep, and 
the cake was left uneaten, Even when the total food .supplied to the sheep 
was reduced below maintenance requirements, and this low ration 
was eontimied for a fortnight, the sheep refu.sed to eat the rubber seed 
cake. Mixtures of the cake and various other concentrated foods were 
also tried without success. Older sheep similarly refused the food, and in 
fact all attempts at feeding sheep with this sample of Para rubber seed cake 
failed. 

Voun}* Cattle . — The cake was fed to a pair of (wo-yoar old fattening 
heifers, which readily ate the food. The quantity of cake was increa.sed 
gradually to 8 lbs. per head per day, but this caused pronounced scouring, 
and even 5 Ib. of Para rubber seed cake eaten daily with 5fi lb. of mangolds 
produced a slightly laxative effect on the.se immature animals; the latter 
(juantity of cake should therefore not be exceeded, as a rule, for such cattle. 
Further experiments with another b.atch of two-year-old beasts confirmed 
this conclusion. 

Two of the bea.sts were killed at the conclusion of the experiment; tlie 
batcher reported the carcases to be of first-class quality, and the beef of 
excellent flavour. One of these heifers had received 6 lb, of the cake ^er 
day for ten weeks. 

Dairy Coics , — Six barren cows with an average milk yield of H gallons 
per day were used for this test, and were fed with increasing amounts of the 
cake, until at the end of a week each animal was receiving 14 Ib, of cake 
per day. The cake was the only concentrated food supplied to the animals, 
and the ration was continued for six days without any marked change 
ill the animals’ excreta. The ration being richer than that previously 
allowed, the yield of milk ro.se, but the percentage of fat in the milk 
was practically unchanged. Butter was made from the milk produced 
during the first three days and again from that of the second three, 
and in each instance the texture, smell, and flavour of the butter we^e con- 
sidered to be unaffected by the change of concentrated food. The butter 
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was of slightly paler colour than that obtained from the same cows on a 
concentrated food ration of bran, dried grains, oats, and Egyptian cotton 
seed cake. 

Para rubber seed cake can thus be safely fed to dairy cows without 
fear of tainting the milk or adversely influencing the butter. Even the large 
quantity of 14 lb. per head per day seems to be without noticeable effect 
when fed to mature cattle. 


Full'groxcn fatteninfi Cattle . — The cows mentioned above were 
fattened while still in milk, the daily quantity of rubber seed cake being 
reduced from 14 lb. to 8 lo., and I lb. of other cake added. The cows 
remained in a very heallhy condition, and maintained a high milk 
yield until they were intentionally dried oft' about a month before sale 
to the butcher. The increase in live weight over an average fattening 
period of nine weeks was 17 lb. per cow per day, and the milk yield over 
the same period was 0*85 gallon per cow per day, the cows being in milh an 
average of six only of the nine weeks. Para rubber seed cake thus appears 
to be a valuable fattenuing food for cows, producing very satisfactory 
increases in weight in mature animals, and giving rise to no ill effect even 
when the feeding is continued for a considerable time. 

Tho value of Para rubber seed cake as a food for cattle has been clear- 
ly established by these experiments As the first sample of Para rubber 
seed cake was eaten fairly readily in a dry state by sheep it would appear 
that the aversion of sheep lo the second sample must have been due to some 
peculiarity which it possessed, or to some idiosyncrasy in the sheep used, 
and it will not be desirable to draw a definite conclusion as to the unsuita- 
bility of Para rubber seed cake as a food for sheep without further trials. 

COM.VfERCIAL COXSir.XMKNT Ol- PaRA RubRER SRED KRRXRr.S, 

As a result of the work done at the Imperial Institute on Para rubber 
seed kernels, a considerable amount of interest in this product has been 
aroused among planters in Ceylon and the Federated Malay States, and 
among oil seed crushers and others in the United Kingdom, and several ex- 
perimental consignments of the kernels, oil and cake have been received and 
sold in the United Kingdom. The following particulars of such a consignment 
of kernels crushed in the United Kingdom are of interest in this connection. 


“ Kernels as received from Colombo.” This consisted of dried kernels 
in fair condition, though a few damaged kernels were present. On examina- 
tion at the Imperial Institute the kernels were found to yield 45 per cent, of 
a pale yellow liquid oil with an acid value of 34*1. 


Cake as received from the crushers.” This consisted of clean, friable, 
buff-coloured cake, which was found to contain 11*2 per cent, of a semi-solid 
oil, obviously composed principally of free fatty acids. 


Extracted oil.” — This was a clear, liquid, brown oil, which gave the 
following results on examination, compared with those for samples of Para 
rubber seed oil from kernels in good condition previously examined at the 
lmperi.al Institute:— 

Present sample. Previous sample. 


Specific gravity 15oC. 
Acid value 
Saponification value 
Iodine value per cent. 


... 0*925 
... 40*9 

... 188*5 
... 143*3 


0*925 to 0*930 
10*7 to 16-8 

191*8 to 192*1 

128*3 to 131*4* 
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The oil thus f;cncra]ly resembled the samples previously examined at 
the Imperial Institute. Its acidity, however, was high, and this factor was 
apparently the cause of the “ feeding up *’ slated to have been observed in 
paint made with the oil. Experiments carried out at the Imperial Institute 
support this view, since the oil as received, when ground with while-lead, 
gave a pasly, stiff paint which did not spread vvoll, whilst oil from which the 
free acid had been removed gave a paint which remained Huid and could be 
spread easily. 

It has been found at the Imperial Institute that the acid value of the 
soil is usually higher when the latter has been prepared from old or dama- 
ged kernels, and it is possible Ih il the rather high acid value in this ins- 
tance is due to the use of kernels that had been stored for some time. 
Tlie acidity is principally due to tlic condition of the seed which yielded the 
oil (see above); the increase from 34*1 to 40*9 being probably due to 
en/yuie action during the crushing process. 

The oil did not appear to contain any lipolytic eii/jyme, as its acidity 
did not increase on keeping, even under conditions favourable for the action 
of an enzyme. 

In a note published in the Tropical Agriculturist (1913. 40, 311) 
Wicherlcy calls attention to the fact that Para rubber seed has been sold 
in Ceylon at prices which yield a profit of about £\ per ton to the planters. 
A large firm of oil manufacturers in England valued the kernels at about 
£S)'\0s. per ton, and stated that there would be no ditficiilty in disposing of 
1,000 tons. Some ditliculty seems to be experienced in separating the 
kernels from the shells, while the kernels are said to be liable to attack 
by insects unless thoroughly dried. 

Several thousands of tons arc reported to have been oftered for sale in 
the Malay States, but the prices asked were prohibitive for export purposes. 
— Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 


Coffee. 

The terminal market has again fallen sh.irply, bringing the price almost 
down to the lowest point touched last August. The continued heavy 
reeeipis are the main cause of this and an estimate from Santos that they 
w'ould amount to half a million bags during March, and that there are still 
two million bags left in the interior, had a very depressing effect. At the 
same time it must be borne in mind that a large crop was expected, and 
that nothing fresh has occurred to improve the prospect for the next crop, 
which is still estimated to be one and a half or two million bags less than is 
required for consumption. At the moment, however, there is plenty of 
Colfee available fur trade purposes. The crops of mild descriptions are 
coming forward very freely, and with large supplied from nearly all the 
Central American countries and an increasing quantity of Java Robusta 
and East African, there is no immediate fear of a shortage. The home 
trade sorts have been offered freely, anfl with importers ready sellers, 
price? have given way l.s. to U*. td, per cwt.. the only kinds that maintain 
their value being really fine Costa Rica and Mysore, of which there will 
evidently be a scarcity this season. The new Naidoobatum may be expected 
next week, and the crop is reported to be a fairly large one.— T/ic Produce 
Markoh' Review, 
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How to tmko Samples and send Speoimens for Examination. 

Soiln. 

To obtain a fair average aauiple of tilie soil in a field for analysis, as 
nearly as possible equal quantities of soil are taken from not less than, 
four different parts of it. At the places chosen for taking samples the surface 
is lightly scraped, to remove leaves, mulch, &c., a vertical hole 18 inches 
square is then dug to a depth of 2 feet, like a port hole. With a sharp spade 
a slice of soil to a depth of one foot is cut oft one side of the hole und placed 
on a clean bag. liig stones and big roots should be removed, but not small 
stones, the size of a pea, or tine roots. 

The process is repeated at the other places selected, and all the samples 
are then thoroughly mixed, big lumps being broken up. After well mixing 
about 10 lbs is placed in a clean canvas bag. which is securely tied up. Such 
samples shculd be forwarded in a clean wooden box. 

It i$ important that hag» and bojons should be clean. 

Care must be taken about the labels. Each sample should be labelled 
and a duplicate label put in.side the bag. Full information should be sent 
about each sample, .stating elevation, rainfall, depth of soil, nature of sub^ 
soil, surrounding rocks and countty, whether and is on a level or slope near 
a river, &c , and the history of the previous manurial treatment of the soil. 

The same rules apply to taking samples of a sub-soil 
Plant Diseases. 

These should be packed so that, if possible, they will arrive in the same 
condition in which they were collected, and they mml not be externally wet 
when they are put up. In some cases the specimens may be dried between 
sheets of blotting paper under light pressure before they are packed. 

Specimens which decay rapidly may he .sent in a solution of Formalin, 

1 part in 20 of water. 

Insects. 

If live insects are sent, some of their food plant, which should be dry, 
should be enclosed with tiiem, and also a little crushed paper- Insects found 
in soil, wood, itc., should be sent in these materials 

Tin boxes should be used for packing, and holes should not be bored in 
them, or if they are, only one or two and these quite small. 

Insects should usually be sent dead. They may be killed in a cyanide 
bottle, or enclosed under a tumbler with a small piece of blotting paper 
soaked in benzene. They should be quite dnj when packed, and are best 
buried in dry sawdust with a little powdered naphthaline. 

Small insects should be packed with finely slircddcd paper. Cotton 
wool should Ytever be used, 

Jiiittciftiesainl moths should be enclosed in papers folded into triangular- 
sliaped packets which are packed in a box with crushed [>aper to prevent 
shaking. 

Scale insects should bo packed <fr//, each specimen attached to its 
food plant simply wrapped in soft ti.^suc paper. 

General, 

In all cases more than one specimen of each kind should be sent, if 
possible 4 or 5. 

Every specimen should he clearly labelled so that there can be no possible 
mistake. The label should bear a number referring to a description in tbe 
covering letter. 

Full particulars about all specimens sent must be recorded. 

All specimens should be sent to 
The SlCRETABY, 

The United Planters* Association of Southern India, 

BANGALORE, 

to ensure their being promptly attended to upon arrival. 
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Up to the inoiiient of going to print an additional l,tS62 acres have 
given definite support to the f/dboiir Department and the Barometer reads 
70,820 acres. Ten more weeks only remain to subscribe 20,180 acres or an 
average of 2.000 acres weekly. VVe are getting within measurable distance 
of the desired goal. It rennins for those who are still wavercr^ to crown 
the edifice that the Association has worked for so steadily and so consistent- 
ly and unite all District Associations in closer and firmer bonds. 

We publish the proceedings of the Central Travancore Planter^’ Asso- 
ciation, and in connection with tJie Barometer of the Labour Department, 
we would call attention to the Delegates’ report at the special General 
Meeting and wish once again to emphasize the fact that the Labour Depart- 
ment once established will be under the absolute control of the U. P. A. 
The valuable inforni.ation given by Mr. Richardson regarding the 
Straits will, we trust, bear fruit, and that those who have lulled 

themselves into he belief that Malayalams will not emigrate, will 
rouse themselves from their sense of false security. Mr. Richard- 
son’s last few words on the Labour Department Ipage 234) shou’d 
give -food for serious reflection. Shareholders of Companies are 

taking a more lively interest in their meetings and are putting pertinent 
questions, and we do not see how this question of labour advances whic h 
forms a portion (and a most iinportintsportion) of the duties of the Labour 
Department can escape adverse criticism. By union only can this serious 
question be solved. We read only lately of the awakening of shareholders, 
when at a recent meeting of a Rubber Company two retiring Directors 
sought re electiou, a shareholder wibfe bad been putting somp searching 
questions said he wMiild second the ‘ re-election of one of them, but he 
did not think the- other had done, them well.' This sort of out-spoken 
criticism U very .go^d and can onTy have one effect and that not 

detnmehtal. We are indebted, to Oreni^rs. Rubber News for this 

information. 

The Labour Dep.artment so overshadow.^ all other matters tW we can 
6fi1y call attention to the other iht^eSttng articles appearing in this weel>’.^ 
issue. 
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BAROMETER 

OF 

Laboui* D«|MiPfcm«ntt 



100,000 

90.000 

80.000 
79,820 
77,968 

74,007 

78,057 

68,767 

08,611 


“ That a« It i« deoided that.tha Labour DojMtrtmbdt 
•hail be started on 1 at duly, it ah«|ll bo eonaldopod that the 
aohems ahall not ha\o auce — do< if aufllolant auppoM ia 
not forthoqming by that data,*' 
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DISTRICT PLANTDKS' ASSOCIATIONS. 

i- 

Coorg Planters’ Association. 

General Meeting of the Subscribers to the Scientific Officers, 

Assistant Fund, held in the North Coor^ Club, Mercara, 

April 9th, 191 L 

PRRSiiNT. — Messrs. C. E. Murray- Ay nsley (Chairman) ; P. G. Tipping 
(Honorary Secretary) ; W. M. Ball, Talbot Cox, C. Elsee, G. L. 
Newberry, A. J, Wright, W* B. Wright, E. L. Mahon, W. A. F# 
Bracken, C. C. Maclean. H. G. Grant, H, M. Mann, F. Hanny- 
ington (Commissioner of Coorg). Visitor, — G. Bevell. 

Mr. Mann, Honorary Secretary, Sc. O. A. Fund brought forward the 
business of the meeting, and after some discussion, the following proposition 
was brought forward by Mr. Mahon and seconded by Mr. Ball. 

“ That the appointment of an Assistant to the Scientific Officer be 
“ held in abeyance and that instead of the present subscription of 
“12 annas per acre, the subscribers to this Fund do pay 4 aQnas 
“ per acre, 2 annas of this to be held in reserve, as an emergency 
“ fund and the other 2 .annas being paid to the U. P. A. S. I. as 
“ heretofore.” — Carried, 

Mr. Ball seconded by Mr. Maclean brought forward the following pro- 
position which v as also carried. ^ 

“That the local Government te asked to hold the Sc. O. A. grant of 
“ Ks. 1,500 in abeyance pending the appointment of an Assistant 
“ to the Scientific Officer.” 

Proposed by Mr. Ball and seconded by Mr. Bracken, “ That the 3rd 
call payments be credited to the 4 anoa fund and that the 2nd call towards 
the Sc. O. Assistant Fund be made on those that have not already paid it.” 
— Carried. 

Mr. Mahon here took the opportunity of mentioning the proposed visit 
of Mr. Bainbrigge- Fletcher, to Coorg, and s.aid ho would be happy to 
arrange his tour if those wishing to see Mr. Fletcher on their Estates, 
would communicate with him, 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr, Murray- Aynsley, the late 
President and to Mr. Ball, the Honorary Secretary for their past 
inv.aluable services, all joining IfP^shing them bon voyage and good 
luck. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the meeting. 


P. G. TIPPING, 

Honorary Secretary, 
Coorg' PlaoUrt’ Association. 
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Central Travanoore Planters’ Assooiation 

The First Quarterly General Meetitii* of this Association was held at 
Stagbrook Biingaloxc on Saturday, April 1th, at 10 a.m. 

Present. Messrs. H. C. Westaway (('hairman), J. A. Richardson, T. C. 

Forbes, J. H. Kllis.J. S. Wilkie, A. R. St. George, W, H. J. 
Milner, R. Goldsmith, F. W. Winterbotha n, H. C. Bnicher, 
R. D. Scoblc Hodgins and R P. Rois.sier (Honorary Secretary;, 

The notice calling the meeting was read. 

The Proceedings of the last Meeting N\erc taken as read and confirmed. 

The Chairman, ^fr. Westawav, said : ‘‘ (lenllcmen. before proceeding 
with the btisiness of the day 1 wish to thank \ou \riv mnch for the honour 
yon have done me in electing me* as your t'h in man and I will 'do rny best 
for the Association.” — (Applause). 

Correspondence . — Read letters of the 14 2-14 and 26-3-14 from the 
Honorary Secretary, Lady Anipthill Nursing Institute. 

The Hon. Secretary was instructed to again write to the Hon. Secretary, 
L« .A. N. I. informing him that the Members of this Association still adhere 
to th*' proposalcontaincd in the Resolution passed at the last Meeting 

Proposed by Mr. Ellis, “ That the Hon. Secretary do write to all Plant- 
ing Associations asking them to support the Resolution as passed at the last 
Meeting,” Seconded by Mi. Winterbotham. Gairied unanimously. . 

Read letter from Mr. Scoble Hodgims ie. protection of Game, 

Resolved that this letter be forwarded to the Honorary Secretary, Game 
Preservation Committee. 

Read letter from SuoerinteiKFnt. l)e\icoIam ni\ision, No. 24 of 49 
2310. 17/6/89. 

Resolved that a copy be sent to the Hritish Resident. 

Resolved that the Honorary Secretaiy do write to the Hrilish Resident 
saying ; — 

“ That in view of the tone of Debates at the last Sri Mullam Assembly 
and wiih reference to the enclosed letter the members of this Association 
will be glad if the British Resident will take note ot these remarks and also 
hope that the rights of British subjects holding land in 'I'ravancore, will be 
safeguarded. 

Read letter from Mr. Leahy dated 31-.T14 re., the Re-.=nrvey of 
IC.statcs. 

Resohed that the Hon. Secretary d:) write to the Dewan as follows : — 
“That with reference to the re*sur*'ey of Estate.? in this District this Asso- 
ciation consider it unfair and unnecessary that estates having no dispute 
regarding boundaries and that have paid their T.ixes regularly as demanded 
should be re-surveyed except at Governmont expense. 

-Read letter from Secretary U. P, A. S. I. d.iled 7th February, 1914. 

Read letters from the Honorary Secretary, Kanan Devan Planters* 
Association of 8lh February and 16th Febuary, 1914. 
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R«ad letters from the Chairman, Kanan Devan Planters* Association of 
4th March, 1914. Read letter from Mr. McArthur dated 12th February, 
1914. . 

Read letter from the Chief Secretary to Government No. 2424 of lUh 
March. Read letter from the Hon. Secretary, South Mysore Planters* Asso- 
ciation dated 26th March. 

Sri Mnlam Delegate's Report , — “ I attended the Sri Mullain Popular 
Assembly as your Delegate atid as instructed brought up the two questions. 

1. The grant of licenses for shpoting big game under the Forest 

Regulations. 

2. The Kodimutha Landing stage at Kottayam. 

“ I asked for a reduction of the license fee of Rs. 100/ for shooting big 
game o\er a period of 6 tnonths : but Government said they did not con- 
sider the fee evccssive and therefore could not make arty reduction. 
Certain siiggo.-tious have gone before Government and these will ulti- 
mately go to the' Superintendent, Oovicol im, for report when we hope 
something will result. 

I pointed out to (iavennmmt, the neccissity of enlarging the present 
Kodimutha landing stage and left in their hands a plan showing what 
•extension would be nece.ssary ; Govoininent have tho matter under con- 
sideration,” 

Mr, Roissier proposed a \ote of thanks to Mr. Wilkie for his report 
and f^r haviqg represented us at the Sri Mullam. — Carried with applause. 

Bangalore Delegate's Report, — ‘‘ Gentlemen,— Mr. Prince and I 
attended the Special General Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. as your Delegates 
in connection with the proposed Labour Commission of Southern India, 

The gathering wa.s a very large one including Delegates from nearly 
every planting district in Southern India and the matter was very thoroughly 
gone into. 

One of the first points raised was the construction of the Executive 
Committee. A circular issued just before the meeting was rather misleading 
and in the absence of c.vplanations gave the impression that the Labour 
Commission w.is practically to be coiurolled by Messrs. James Finlay & 
Co. I need only say that the explanations given by Mr. Martin and other 
members of the Executive Committee thoroughly cleared up this false 
impression and the report and recommendations of the Executive Com- 
mittee were unanimously adopted and the control of the Labour Depirl- 
inent will be absolutely atid solely in the hands of the U, P. A. S. I. 

A series of 17 resolntjoas were then passed all of which you have no 
doubt read in the Chronicle, 

Th jre was a good deal of discu.ssion on several points but in the absence 
of the printed cojiy of the proceedings which 1 had hoped would have 
reached us ere this, I am afraid I can tell you little more than has already 
been published in the papers. 

A.** regards the hanJingover of the South Travaheore Recruiting Agency 
in which we are mostly interested, certain stipulations, were made at a meet- 
ing held at Ashley when Mr. Pdnee and I were elected.to represent you. 
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The first was “ That our Agent, Mr. Prince, should not be. moved from 
his. present headquarters.” 

The second was “that so far as we are concerned we should be allowed 
to work on the same lines as we are doing at present.** 

I had Mr. Martin’s assurance that Mr. Prince would not be moved from 
Nagercoil and that there would’ be no change made in our present system of 
working through the Agency. 

As regards the necessity of Labour Commission I don’t know that I can 
add anything to what 1 have already said but after the discussions which 
took place at Bangalore 1 am more convinced than ever of the necessity of 
supporting the scheme. 

1 have also had some valuable information given me regarding the 
Straits from a Straits Planter who had many years experience in South 
India, and was well known in Travancore, and his ideas on the subject whre 
that we would require to show a great deal more combination amongst 
ourselves than we do at present if we hope to hold our own with the compe- 
tition that will be brought against us in the near future. 

One piece of information I got will no doubt be a surprise to some of 
cur neighbours in the Rubber Districts, and that was, there are several 
estates in the Straits almost entirely worked by Malayaiam Labour, and yeft 
the argument that the West Coast cooly would not emigrate was one of the 
chief points brought forward by one or two prominent rubber planters. 

It only goes to prove tint the history of other Districts which I have 
quoted both here and at Mundakayam on previous occasions will, and is 
repeating itself on the West Coast. 

At present some 68,000 acres h ive been registered- in favour of the 
Labour Comnii.ssion and 1 only hope the balance required to bring the 
acreage up to the required total of 100,000 acres will be forthcoming before, 
the 1st of July. If we fail to get this the scheme falls through and we will 
drift further into the mire and lay ourselve.s open to very serious accusa- 
tions from eiir Directors and shareholders at home. 

Scientific Officer , — This matter was also discussed at ^ome length, a 
report of which appeared in the Madras Mail of the 13th March, but here 
again in the absence of the full proceedings of the Meeting I cannot tell 5 ’oii 
much more than you have already read in the papers 

The chief point was that Government required, another 1,000 to meet 
the expense of continuing Mr. Anstead’s services for another period of five 
years, and it was agreed lo provide this from the U, P. A. S. I. funds. 

It was also proposed to ask Government's permission to provide the 
Scientific Officer with a Motor Car on the instalment 83 r 8 tem. 

Mr. Anstead made a very strong point of having an experimental farm 
and a Mycologist both of which would add ^eat value to the Scientific 
Department, but as the Hon. Mr. Barber said in his address, it was a ques* 
tion of funds and we certainly cannot ask local Associations to increase 
their subscriptions at present. 

There was also a: proposal to hand over the control and working of the 
ScieotUlc Department 40 'Government asking them to run an exparimenUl 
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farm and provide a Mycok>inst, th^ U. P. A. S. I. paying so much yearly to 
the scheme. 

This matter is referred to’the local Associations for discussion and to be 
brought up at the next meeting of the U. P. A. in July, but until we have 
the full proceedings of the Bangalore Meeting before us I would prefer to 
lejive further discussion on this matter over for the present. 

I think this covers most of the points discussed at the meeting, but I 
will be very glad to answer any questions any one may wish to put to me. 

Mr. Westaway proposed a vote to thanks to Mr. Richardson for his 
Report and for kindly representing us. — Carried with applause. 

Resolution by Mr, Richardson , — “That Delegates from all Travan- 
core, Cochin and West Coast Associations dj meet once a year at some con- 
venient place and date to discuss local affairs. 

That a copy of this resolution be sent to all Associations concerned. 
That in view of the early date of the next U. P. A. S- I. Conference it would 
be advisable to hold this Meeting as soon as possible.” 

Seconded by Mr, T. C. Forbes and carried imanimoiisly. 

Ropeway Commission, — Mr. Bissett being now on leave Mr. T. C. 
Forbes was elected to replace him on this Committee. 

Ropexvay , — “ Gentlemen, — We have now received two estimates for the 
proposed Ropeway and a third is on the way out from home. I am glad to say 
since Messrs. Sinclair’s visit to Pecrinade the London people seem now cjuitc 
convinced that the Ropeway will be tlip salvation of the district as far as 
transport is concerned. I think we in-iy take it that the Ropeway scheme 
will go through and I u)ay say that the Stagbrook and Soulhein India 
Companies are prepared to go to tlic length of £2 per acre if necessary, 
provided others will do the same. 

I hop*^, however, that other Estates may still be induced to join in which 
case it would obviate such a heavy cess. 

The three estimates vary considerably but as .i full detailed estimate 
has only been secured from one firm it is impossible to compare them at 
present. 

From the figures available it certainly looks as if the estimated charge 
of Ks.6-8 per tun would be ample to cover all charges and interest on 
capital. 

The initial cost may be more than at fir*t anticipated but it must be 
jcinembered that the Ropeway vvill add at least jflO an acrc;to the value of 
Pecrinade Estates and the outlay should be recovered in a few years, 

I do not propose to go into j^^rther details at present but will be glad 
to show the Ropeway Committee life estimates I have and would propose a 
Committee meeting be held this afternoon for this purpose.” 

Mr, Ellis proposed a vote pf thanks to the Chair which was carried with 
hpplause. 

The meeting then terminated. 

REGINALD P.fROISSIEU. 

Honorary Secretary, 
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COFFBB IN THE DUTCH BAST INDIES. 

Catoh Crop with Rubber. 

Fektilitv or the Soil. 

Java has beaten India in the sugar trade ; the agricultural methods 
pursued by planters in the Dutch East Indies have resulted in the success*! 
ful cultivation of the cohee plant, in which Ceylon, more by ilMuck than 
bad management, has distinctly failed. The progress of the latter industry 
in the Malay Archipelago, Sumatra and Java was recently described in a 
lecture delivered by Dr. Navarro, Commissioner of the Sao Paulo Govern- 
ment. The treatise has been translated by Mr. J. P. Wileman, who writes 
from Rio de Janeiro : — 

Sumatra and Java. — At the outset Dr. Navarro reminded his audi- 
ence that the Dutch Indies comprise an area of some 698,000 square 
miles, or three and-a-half times the swe of Prance. In December, 1905, 
they counted 37,402,500 inhabitants, who, by virtue of national increase and 
iinigration from China and France, should now be at least 40,000,000. “ Of 
all the Archipelago.” continued Dr. Navarro, the most interesting are the 
islands of Java and Sumatra, the first of which has a population of 32,000,000, 
distributed over an area not half of that of Sao Paulo. Sumatia is almost 
double as big — that is, double the si/e of Sao Paulo — with 455,600 square 
kilmetres, of which two-thirds are virgin soil, Borneo is divided between 
Holland and England. The Dutch portion measures about 675,000 square 
kilmetres, with 1,700,000 inhabitants. 

Borneo. — The investigations wer j limited to Sumatra and Java, the 
most impotlant islands of the Malay Archipelago, from which competition 
with Braril may be expected, Borneo is, of course, enormous and its soil 
far richer than any of the other islands, where, besides agriculture, 
considerable inining operations are b«ing carried on with the aid of 
native labour. The island of Celebes is the. most noted for its 
Coffee, and third as regards area, with 190,000 square kilmetres, being, 
like Java and Sumatra, traversed from end to end by a chain of mountains. 
On this island e.xcellent coffee is produced, principally in the district of 
Menade, in the north. The area of the island of Java is entirely 
cultivated under a system of land tenure sui ^e.'teris. There are no 
private owners, all the land belonging to the Dutch Government, with 
the exception of certain concessions effected at the time of the English 
occupation of the island. Direct donation corresponds to the Govern- 
ment and usufruct to foreigners. Leases are usually for 75 years, with 
the obligation of cultivating same until the eighth year, under pain of 
heavy fines. Rental rules about #10,000 per annum per cultivated alquiere 
and is made obligatory from the fifth year to prevent more laud being taken 
up by fanners than they can personally cultivate. When coffee prices fell 
to their lowest Government relieved lessees of their rents and so enabled 
them to hold out. The distribution of the population is, hqwpver, very 
different from ours, as out of a total of 3,200,000 inhabitants, only 878,000 
are to be found in towns, the rest being spread over the island at the rate of 
256 per scjuarc kilometre, a density greater even than that of Belgium. 

A Comparison, — Sumatra is more fertile than Java, and Borneo than 
either, but from this point of view none of the islands can compare with S. 
Paulo, from either the chemical or physical point of view. The sdi in Java 
rules from 30 to 40 centimetres in deptli^ but what constitutes its chief 
advautage is the high and regular leuiperalurc throughout the year from 
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January to December, virtually without alteration of seasons. The rainfall 
there is very heavy, reaching on some plantations as much as 10 m. m. per 
annum and on others 4, 5 and 6. That 4he soil in Java is inferior to that of 
S. Paulo from the purely chemical point of view is shown by the fact that 
neither sugarcane nor Indian corn can be grown for more than two years in 
the same ground, whilst in S. Paulo they may be cultivated for dozens of 
years without fear of crop failure. The conclusion is that in S. Paulo the 
iand supports cultivation for much longer periods. The production of sugar 
in Java is enormous and in some of the estates sugar is cultivated on the same 
land alternately each five years. As regards the area under coffee in Java 
and other Dutch Colonies, it is impossible to give exact figures." 

* Area under Coffee. — In 1910, said Dr. Navarro, Cramer, the first 
authority on East Indian coffees, estimated the area of Government planta- 
tions under coffee in 1895 at about 50,000 alquieres (120,000 hectares) and 
private plantations at about the same figure, or a total of 100,000 alquieres, 
or 240,000 hectares, under coftiie for the "whole island. In 1912 the area 
of Government plantations had fallen to 42,000 hectares, no statistics being 
.available for private plantations. Although the rental paid per “ bouw ’ is 
identical, the dissimilarity between planting conditions on one farm and 
another prevent any accurate estimate oL,the area under private cultivation 
being arrived at, seeing for one reason, that the distance apart at which 
coffee trees are planted varies with each region and species. To add to the 
difficulties of estimates, coffee has been widely intcrplantcd with rubber, 
cacao and even kapok. Not even Cramer, an indisputable authority, cares 
to risk a definite opinion, whilst believing the area under coft'ce cultivation 
in Java to be about 35.500 hectares. This he desired to be understood, is 
a mere supposition on his part, and must not be taken as an official estimate, 
but it is confirmed by Dr, Navarro’s own estimate of 300.000,000 coffee 
trees, Government and private all. told, distributed over an area of 68,677 
alquieres. Malangue, which may be regarded as the S. Paulo of the Dutch 
East Indies, possesses 21,288 hectares planted solely with coffee and a total 
of 35,480 hectares with coffee enm rubber, cacao, etc. 

Rubber Cuetivai ion, — In 1900 a French writer, Cobaton, staled 
that the area under cultivation in that island was 124,410 hectares, since 
increased by 50 per cent. This, however, is incorrect, because this increase 
of plantation was generally in substitution of Liberian or Arabian coffees 
by Kobusta. The K>binta trees in diftbreiU plantations, Dr. Navarro 
observed, were the fourth species planted consequently on the .same ground, 
and the 40,000,000 or 50,000,006 Robnsta trees said to be in existence 
represent, therefore, merely re-plantations of exhausted areas. In the Pro- 
vince of Deli in 1900 there were elghty-two plantations, interplanted with 
rubber. Since then the rubber has no doubt been much increased, lint a.s 
c )ffee is there cultivated as a catch crop with rubber, and the latter is 
passing through a serious crisis, it is possible that the cultivation of coffee 
may also fall off or remain stationary, ffldugh some planters seem to have 
resolved to undertake cultivation of coffee separately. According to the 
lateot statistics, Sao Paulo possesses 683,845,410 coffee trees, distnouted 
over an area of 875 000 hectares, or 361,571 alquieres. In other wo»ds, the 
area under coffee in Sao Panlo is six times greater than in Java while the 
mimber of coffee trees planted is nearly double. This difference is explained 
by the distance apart at which the trees are respectively planted. In 
Sumatra the cultivated area should about 25,000 to 28,()0D hectares, or 
10,33.0 to* 11,570 alquieres, planted with a total of 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 
coffecitrees. It is very difficult to tell what the planted area may be in. the 
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other islands, concluded Dr. Navarro, as there are no organised sUtistics. 
The natives only cultivate coflee wfien obliged, as they have no natural 
inclination for this kind of agriculture, and to deceive the inspectors comply 
with the letter of the law by planting merely a few seedlings, which are 
afterwards generally abandoned. 

Other Estimates, — In reply to inquiries by the “ Cia Prado Chaves,” 
the following report was received from one of the leading firms of Rotterdam, 
after five days allowed for investigations : — ** We calculate number of coftee- 
bearing trees in Java at 87,000,000 of which 15,000,000 Arabian, 7,000,000 
Liberian and 65,000.000 Robusta. I'or Sumatra we calculate the total at 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000.” This makes in all 97,000,000 to 102,000,000 
trees for Java and Sumatra. In his lecture Dr. Navarro puts the number of 
trees at 300,000,000, a discrepancy so considerable as to lead the ** Estado dc 
S. Paulo ” to the conclusion that either the Dutch brokers who supplied the 
information or Dr. Navarro have made some mistake. 

Commenting on the figures, Mr. Paulo Prado draws the following con- 
clusion Either it is true, as Dr. Navarro asserts, that in Java 83,000,000 
trees produced only 82,000 bags of coffee, or only about 4 arrobas per 1,000 
trees in 1902, or Java planters must be completely ruined.” The translator 
of the lecture points out that the actual yield under the system of Gov- 
ernment cum native plantations in Java cannot be taken as a criterion 
of what can be done with practically unlimited capital by English and 
American planters in Sumatra, and says that this part of the East is, in 
fact, the danger point to which particular attention should be given and net 
so much the plantations of Java, already largely exhausted.— Co/n merer. 


The World’s Gold Production. 


Some interesting statistics of (he world’s gold production have recently 
been published by the New York and Mining Journal, 

The following are the figures for the past three y^iars : — 


Transvaal 

Rhodesia 

West Africa 

Madagascar 

United States 

Mexico 

Canada 

Central America... 

Europe including Siberia) ... 
British India and East Indies... 
japan and China... 

South America ... 

Australasia 


Total 


1911, 

1912. 

1913 



(Uncorrected.) 

/' 

34,011,855 

37,719,852 

. 

36,470,200 

2,597,200 

2,633,246 

2,835,920. 

1.039,498 

1,477.205 

1,657,720 

541,328 

585,000 

603,000 

19,378,000 

18,690,300 

17.660,204 

4.976,020 

4,500,000 

3.500,000 

1,952,420 

2,511,858 

3,060,000 

679.800 

726,500 

789,000 

7,288 720 

6,619,500 

7,108.000 

3,156,120 

3,408,032 

3,400,000 

2,133,.J0O 

2,183,000 

2,200,000 

2.081,7.60 

2,485.000 

2,595,000 

12,DJ(vSl0 

11,327,160 

12,783,490 

91.875,161 

94,866,653 

92,662,534 


In l‘M.; ili(! li^nrcs lor December have only been estimated, and it is 
possible that ilu*. total for the year was greater than is shown above, 

Dtiriiig the past few years the world’s gold production has increased 
considerably. In 1903 it only amounted i6 ;£'65,895,089 ; in 1904 it was 
;t'69,817. 650 ; aud by 1909 it had risen to £91.985^490 —{Export World 
and Commercial IntcUigeftcc.) 
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TEA. 

A PrenoH Review of Tea Manofacture. 

(Processes In China and Japan.) 

The author Dr. Neuville, in his work “La Technologie du The” lays 
particular stress on the historical side of the discovery^ of the enzyme of 
tea, or thease, which worked such a revolution in the ideas of practieal 
planters in the matter of tea making. It is acceptable to our national 
vanity that he rules out Azo the Japanese chemist, to whom this advance 
is generally credited, and ascribes it to the English chemist, Kelway Bamber, 
who pursued his rcisearches in Ceylon. He points out, however, that 
Nanninga of Java almost simultaneously lighted upon the same discovery, 
“ but it was the first of these two authors who published the most detailed 
studies upon the subject.” He quotes Kelway Bamber, who wrote as far 
back as 1S93. “ And my experiences tend to show that the changes occur- 

ring in the leaf, during the process called ferment .ilion consist of oxydation 
and the fact that this change can be eft'oeted at least within an hour after 
the breaking np of the cells (effected by rolling) shows that it cannot be due 
to living iniero-organi.snis.” Nevertheless, it w'as seven years before Kelway 
Bamber was able to isolate the cause of this oxydation in the enzyme or 
thease, a soluble ferment; which he finally succeeded in doing in the 
year 1900 thus putting beyond doubt the fact of its important function in 
the manufacture of black tea, and also the necessity of the prompt applica- 
tion of heat either moist or dry to the leaf in the manufacture of green tea, 
the enzyme being promptly destroyed by heat rising above IbO degrees 
Fahr. It was not until 1901, again following upon Kelway Bamber but 
without knowing of his work, that Azo, the Japanese, made the same 
discovery thus independently confirming the work of the English authority. 
Dr. Neuvillc lias brought his erudition lo bear upon previous work on 
similar lines, which perhaps suggested the secret of fermentation or 
oxydation to the workers in tea. He says the first known of these 
oxydases was the “ lacasse ” of Gab. Bertrand, which is found in the latex 
of the lac tree (Rhus Succedanea) and transforms by oxydation. The nrus- 
chic acid contained in the latex, into oxyiirnschic acid a ‘ black * substar ce 
which constitutes the lac of the orientals.” This latex when contained in 
closed vessels remains of a pale colour, but when exposed to the air it is 
transformed. Deprived of its enzyme it cannot fix oxygen nor transform 
itself into lac. 

Properties of the Enzvmf. 

Dr Neuville draw.s strong attention to certain important properties of 
the enzyme which have a direct bearing on lea manufacture and so deserve 
the earnest attention of practical tea makers. In the first place light 
exercises a powerful destructive influence upon the enzyme. This has long 
been empirically known even before Kelway Hainber’s discoverj^ for even in 
the belief of the old fermentation theory it was the practice to keep ferment- 
ing houses dark. Further he points out that leaf gathered in the morning is 
richer in enzyme than that gathered later in the day which has in conse- 
quence been longer exposed to the light. There is a good reason for the 
many deliveries of leaf which is the rule on many tea estates. Again he 
shows that within a narrow limit the leaf should be as neutral as possible. A ' 
very slight excess of acid either destroys the enzyme or paralyses it and on 
the other hand though to a less extent the same is true of an excess of alkali. 
Dr^ KeuvUle also contributes some very readable pages as to the researches 
of Dr. Mann and others who followed upon the above named anlhqfities, 
but he rejects the theory more recently put forward by G. Wafgel, a German 
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authority, li\ the Chcmiher Zcitumtti attribntinff the aroma of tea to the 
presence of special varieties of bacteria, which he points out is not novel, 
though an authority, Kozai, for a long time defended it. But says Dr, 
Neuville it does not seem that it is indispensable or even useful, since aseptic 
fermentation gives excellent restilts while appearing to exclude the possibility 
of the intervention of bacteria. 

Chapters on Mani'pacturk. 

The chapters in this work dealing with actual manufacture are full and 
complete, and accurately describe the procedure in the ordinary factory, but 
as these processes even in Java are carried out by the familiar British-made 
machines, there is scarcely any novelty for the British reader. The 
machines described are all of the Jackson or Davidson type. In the 
Chapter on “ Fermentation,” however, (here is a good deal drawn from 
Dutch sources and the work of Nanninga, Van RoiP burgh and Lohmann, 
which bears very intelligently upon the somewhat obscure points of the 
fermenting or oxydising process. 

Far East Teas. 

The latter part of the work is devoted to the manufacture of tea in 
China, Japan and Formosa. The information contained therein is interest- 
ing without, however, being of particular use to British readers. — Indian 
Planters' Gazette^ 


Ceylon. 


The following statistics of the exports of rubber of domestic production 
from Ceylon during the month of December, and the year ended December, 
1912 and 1913, have been extracted from official returns issued bv the 
Ceylon Government : — 


To 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Other countries 

Total exports of rubber of 
domestic production 
— The Board of Trade Journal. 


Dec. 

1912. 

Lbs. 

1,038,769 
588,604 
210, C20 


Dec, 

1913. 

Lbs. 

1,589,720 

583,632 

885.129 


Jan. -Dec. 
1912. 
Lbs. 

8,195,768 

4,702.922 

1,949,045 


Jan.-Dee. 

1913. 

Lbs. 

14,047.708 

6,059.320 

5,260,000 


1.837,393 3,058.481 14.847,735 25,367,028 


Commonwealth of Austrat.ia. 

The Regulations laid down under .section 54 of the Customs Act 
re.specting the standards for tea have been somewhat amended, and are now 
as follows ; — 

Regulation 28— Tea which does not comply with the following* 
standard of strength and purity shall be deemed unfit for human use. 

(1) . The extnict obtained by boiling the tea with 100 parts by weight: 
of distilled water for one hour shall be not les.s than 30 per cent. 

(2) . The ash obtained by incinerating the tea in a porcelain crucible, 
shall not be more than 8 per cent. 

(3) . The portion of the ash soluble in boiling distilled water, calle l 
the “soluble ash ” shall not be less than 3, per cent. 

The above percentages are to be calculate.'! on tlia w.^ight of the tea 
dried for 3 hours in a water bath with the wateitkept briskly boiling. 

In cases where, as the result of the analysis, it appears th it the tea is 
a prohibited import, the notice to the owner of the report of the Analysis 
9 linll be in prescribed iotvo, - Consular Reports. 
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POTASH BALTS. 

The world’s supply of Potash Salts, so essential for lu iny branches of 
manufacture and for agriculture, continues to be a Gsnrian monopoly, Cvon* 
trolled by a Syndicate, in which the German Government have secured, by a 
special statute, the chief voice. This has been done in order that the 
Government may take care of the national interests bound up with purih an 
important industry. 

■ As may be imagined, the monopoly of a eo:nmodity so es.sential should 
yield splendid resnljts linancially, and wonUl do so. were it not for the 
numerous works that have been opend, an 1 for tire establishment of which 
immense capital has been raised. The different works have a total capacity 
of producing a supply of potash salts in e.xcess cf the demand, enormous a.^ 
it nowJs,-and unless the supply was controlled by people able to grasp the 
whole sitnafinn, the industry would he rut up bv a Viiinons competition and 
fall on very evil days. 

Fortunately the people who manage the svndic.ile are animated by 
reasonable views and appreciate the fact that it is more important to develop 
the demand than to obtain high prices which would restrict con.smnption, so 
that manufacturers and fanners in this country can depend on getting 
regular supplies at moderate cost and can thus be encouraged to use larger 
<iuantities. 

It may be remarked that the greatest consumption of pota.sh salts per 
acre is in Holland, and th#^n Gerinany, where very large fjuantities are 
required for the potatcj crop. 

In this country the u.se of potash is increasing from year to year, and 
there is no doubt that .agriculture would be stimnl.ated if fariners generally 
ernploj’ed larger ciuantities, l"or many years farmers h ive been employing 
nitcogenous and phosphalic fertilisers, forgetting that potash on light soils is 
equally necess.ary, and as a consequence such soils have been depleted of 
the n.aturally small stock of the salts. Now the failing supply has to be made 
good, otherwise the yield of the crops, as is the case on a good many farms, 
shows a falling off which will become more marked every year. 

That the supply of potash salts should be limited to the enormous 
deposits in the German Empire is a curious geological circumstance, and, 
([uitc naturally, geologists in other parts of the world have been keenly 
prospecting to discover fresh deposits. These investigations have been 
carried on in the United Slates for years, but without result, .and miners in 
Canada, which seems to contain deposits of nejirly every mineral in the earth, 
have also been on the look-out, but without any better success. 

Kecentiy deposits are said to have been discovered in Spain. Invest!- 
gation.'^ and borings are being made,, and it is hoped the deposits will prove 
to be of sufficient importance to be worked with profit, because a little more 
competitiondn the trade would be useful, even although for the time there 
are no grounds for complaint against the management and arrangements of 
the German syndicate. . 

Consumption of Par.^sj^i Salts in riiR Unitbd: Kingdom. 

With reference to the estimate -given in our short article Our GreeJy 
Crops ’* in last week’s issue-of the quantity of Potash salts used in the 
United Kingdom, it is ‘poluled mit to. us by the iniporters, Messrs. F. W. 
lierk and Co., that our estimate is too low, and that for iaiajt y^ar fhe figure 
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should be “ potash salts e(|ual to 200,000 tons of^ainit,” It is satisfactory 
to hear that the iwe of potash is so rapidly exteftding. and the crops for 
which it is used, will benefit by the additional supplies. 

Maintaining Soil Fertility. 

Taking all experiments into consideration, said Professor McDowell, 
every soil is an individual soil and every farm is an individual problem, and 
it is impossible to lay down general rules which will apply eqnally to all 
cases, but there are some general conclusions that can be drawn from these 
results. 

Two of the important conclusions that can be drawn and which we 
draw from these results are— the economic farm management requires, not 
tli^ use of farmyard manure alone, because there is not sufficient of it not 
the use of commercial fertilisers, alone, but the use of home produced 
manures supplemented by commercial fertilisers so far as may be found 
profitable and, secondly, that commercial fertilisers may be used satisfac- 
torily and with good financial results— it is necessary they should be used 
regularly and in a systematic manner in connection with a well ordered 
method of cropping, rather than in a haphazard manner. 

Chemical Manure will not Replace Farmyard Manure. 

Some theoretical scientists talk as if crops could be continually cultiva- 
ted by the application of artificial manure alone, being apparently under the 
idea that all that is necessary to do so is to supply the plants wdth certain 
calculated <iuantities of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash in concentrated 
forms. It would be as reasonable to feed animals on capsules containing 
certain quantities of oil, albuminoids, and carbohydrates. Plants must have 
bulk foods, they must have humus in the soil. There are, says Professor 
Chester Smith, two principal ways of adding humus (o the soil. First by 
ploughing under farmyard manure, and, second, by growing green crops 
and ploughing them under. It is apparent at once that if the greatest 
amount of humus possible is to be made from farmyard manure, it sliould 
be hauled to the fields without rotting and ploughed under, so that the 
rotting may take place in the soil itself. From this point of view, therefore, 
the manure should be hauled to the field as fast as made. It should be 
ploughed under, also, not to too great a depth, but far enough to ensure the 
continuous presence of moisture throughout the season. 

The importance of humus in preventing the drying out of the soils can- 
not be too strongly impressed. Note that in sand litile water remains after 
three day’s exposure, while in the muck and sand mixed there remained 
twenty parts oiU of sixty-five. This indicates that where the huinns is 
present in our clay Iouuj they will withstand droughts. Commercial 
fertilisers will supply the plant food, l^^ut they do not directly supply 
humus. They may be used to aid in this matter if they are applied to crops 
to be ploughed under, fertilisers should therefore be used with farmyard 
manure, not to replace it. 

The Food of Plants Summarised. 

1. In its early life, a plant draws its nourishment from the seed, tubf^r, 
or other food storing organs from which it springs, ^ 

2. As soon as the yoang plant is equipped with roots and green leaves^ 
it is in a position to forage for itself. 
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3. The raw material used by the plant in making its food are carbon- 
dioxide (derived from the air) and .water, with certain substances therein 
dissolved, which are assimilated by the plant through the root-hairs and rise 
up ill the leaves. 

4. * More than 95 per cent, of tlic weight of green plant is derived from 
the carbon dioxide and water. 

5. The other 5 per cent, of food is derived from the soil. 

6. Hut this small quantity is of tiic utmost importance. 

7. It consists of nitrate, phosphates, potash, lime, magnesia, ^c. 

8. In order to be absorbed, all these substances must be present in an 
“ available” form — that is, they must be sohible in the soil water. 

9. Except in rare cases, the only essential food materials likely to be 
deficient in soils arc nitrates and phosphates of potash and lime. 

10. These deficiencies can be remedied by cultivation and manuring. — 
{Mark Lane Express Agricultural Journal,) 


Parasitic Fi.owering Plants on Ku’hblk Trees, 

By F. T. Brooks. 

During a recent visit to an estate in Negri Sembilan it was noticed that 
a considerable number of old Para rubber trees were attacked by two kinds 
of parasitic flowering plants in a manner similar to that in which mistletoe 
attacks certain trees in Europe. These flowering plants possess green leaves 
but weaken the host by obtaining supplies of water and mineral salts from 
the branches to which they are attached by means of suckers. Several of 
the rubber tree? carried many of these parasitic growths which were evi- 
dently doing considerable damage, the portions of the branches beyond the 
place of attachment of the parasite being killed in a number of cases. 

The area which was most severely affected by these parasitic flowering 
plants consisted almost entirely of trees in poor condition. They had 
probably been over tapped some years ago and were badly burred. The 
foliage was thin and it was probably this circumstance which enabled these 
parasites to become established, for in a tree possessing a healthy and 
vigorous leaf canopy the light below the crown of the tree would probably 
be sufticienti}' reduced to prevent the development of these troublesome 
plants. 

All branches bearing such growths should be cut out and efforts should 
be made by Inanuring to stimulate a more vigorous development of the 
rubber trees. The trees should be rested until a better leaf canopy has 
developed. 

The two species of flowering plant which arc causing this trouble have 
not yet been identified but it is ho]!fed to do this shortly ; ineanwhile a more 
detailed investigation is proceeding. 

Both of the parasites concerned have simple, entire leaves which arc 
quite different from those of Hevea brasilivnsis ; the leaves of one of the 
parasites arc long and narrow, about 2" by i", the leaves of the other arc 
about 3" by 2". 

Both parasites spread along the branches of the rubber trees by means 
of creeping stems which drive suckers into the host at intervals. Owing to 
their distinctness the presence of these parasites on rubber trees can be 
easily determiued . — The AgricnUural Bulletin of the F, M. 
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NI7RI.F10ATION. ^ 

Agt’iculiurai.'Ftesd and ih scientific papers louchiug^ on agricul* 
turct Qpe so oi'tetrcoino^ stcross nitritication " as being a vitai {rrjctss in 
fertile 9 Qil&,;fhar(:o*ne is: inclined to ask — what then is this vital process? 

It is tlie transforhiatiou in the soil of organic substances of a nitrogen- 
ous nkutjer into nitrates, of jn other words, it is Nature’s process of converting 
into a condition assihiiiafivo as plan^ food, substances which arc not 
prinia'fily^n that" condition. 

It is by means of this wonderful process that farmyard manure, animal, 
and vegetable refuse gradually change t^ir character, or as is commonly 
said, ‘^^ecbmpose ” and become so valuable to plants. 

iJiU ip .order {hfit this beneficial change may take place in the soil, certain 
conditions arc iudidpcirsable. 

The nil* must be 4ible to come into contact with the substances, 'J lic 
soil must be aerated. I'll is is done by good cultivation, *’ Good culti- 
vation is equal to a manuring ” according to an old saying, and the more 
compact or heavier the Foil the more necessary is good cultivation to admit 
the air. Then the presence of Moisture if also essential. Nitrification can- 
not go on in soils absolutely dry, hence it is that in the rainless districts of 
South America, Peruvian guano remained imchanged for centuries, 
preserved by the climatic dryues.s, to fertilise the crops of our moist 
lands. 

The presence of a basic substance in the &oil is also essential, such a& 
lime, hence partly the value of liming and the advantages of applying a lime- 
supplying fertiliser, such as basic slag, to land rendered acid by organic 
matter, peaty land, 6:c, 

Again, if land i-* waterlogged, the process of nitrification is stopped, 
because the oxygen in the air cannot penetrate the soil, hence the necessity 
of draining land of that character. 

It is the part of the farmei to assioi by proper measures this natural 
process of nitrification', 

I'OKMS OI' Nll’KOOliN. 

Nitrogen is the most expensive of the three essential fertilising elements. 
It exists ii. three different forms — organic nitrogen, ammonia, and nitrate. 

Organic nitrogen exists in combination with other elements either as 
vegetable or animal matter. All materials containing organic nitrogen are 
valuable in proportion to their rapidity of decay, because change of form 
nmst take place before the nitrogen can serve as plant food. Organic nitro- 
gen differs in availability not only according to the kind of material which 
supplies it, but according to tlie treatment it receives. 

Nitrogen as ammonia usually exists in commerciHl manures pi the form 
of sulphate of ammonia, and is more readily available than organic nitrogen. 
While nitrogen in the fbrm of ammoni.i is extremely soluble in water, it is 
not readily removed from the soil by leaching, as it is held by the organic 
cpinpouods of the soil. 

Nitrogen as nitrate e.Nisis in commercial products chieffy as nitrate of 
soda. Nitrogen in this form is directly • and immediately available, no 
further changes being necessary. It is completely solvable in water, and 
diffuses readily throughout the soih It differs from the ammonia compounds 
in forjning no insoluble cot^TOulids w'itb sml constituents, and may be lost 
. by leeching. ' *' 
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German Potash Industry. 

During the past year the sales of potash in its different forms of kaioit* 
sulphate and muriate of potash, amounted to a value of more than 
£9,300,000, a figure which gives oiio an idea of the magnitude of the induftty. 
During the first half of the year the trade in the south-east of Europe ^as 
impeded by the disturbed condition of affairs in the Balkans, which injured 
the usual business with Austria, but during the second half of the year trade 
improved again, and a good business through the current year is antici- 
pated. 

Potash from thb Sba. 

The commercial extraction of the elusive nitrogen from the atmosphere 
is an accomplished fact/ and we are now told that, according to the calcu- 
lations of an architect^ it will be possible to get supplies of potash from the 
sea. Nitrogen from the air, potash from the sea. sounds very attractive, 
but we fear the sei-potash idea is a fantastic one, incapable of being 
realised. 

Not because there is uo potash iu the sea ; there is plenty of it in minute 
quantities : but because" the cost of obtaining it on a commercial scale may 
be said to be outside the range of a practical industry, 

Analysib demonstrates that in 3,000 lb. of sea water there is 1 lb. of 
potash ; thus lu 750,000 gallons of sea water there is 1 ton of potash. The 
pr^lem to be solved is how to get it. 

We fear, it will be a long time before we can say to the Potash Syndi- 
cate : Look here, if you do not reduce your prices, we shall get our supplies 
from the Sea- Water Potash ‘Company.” 

Why dobs Liming sometimes pail. 

It may be taken as certain that the cultivation of crops on a wide class 
of soils will not lead to satisfactory results, unless measures are adopted by 
dressings of lime or marl to provide against a deficiency of lime in the soil, 
it must be remembered, as proved by experiments at Kotbainsted, that there 
lb an incessant wastage of lime from the soil through drainage and other 
causes, and unless this continual loss is made good, the fertility of the land 
must be diminished. 

Lime is not only one of the indispensable constituents of plant nourish- 
ment, but it also acts affectively on the mechanical and chetiiicai oottdttioo 
of the soil. It in iy be said to apply the leverage to other sources of fertility. 
This is generally recognised by every intelligent farmer, and aeeonnts for 
the increasing demand for lime of good quality and for chemical manures 
containing a percentage of lime. 4t is di^ult for a fanner tD comprehend 
why occdbionally a dressing of lime does not produce thessthlaicrory reeulle 
anticipated from the operation. 

It is a necessary factor for the successful appUcatioil that thg 

conditions of the soil as regards water and warmth 8 houli||||j| 9 frtnat, or 
should be trade so. On the water-logged, heavy land lime cspi^ pet witb 
full effect unless the land has been drained opened up to glpioBptieric 
influences, and on dry sandy soils, especiallir lgnflli years, it has power 
to act. 

if 

Aiiotfaer and e^alty ft 1 — 

sencB hi the wii) ollid* fertihsiof .oipipiiits. Obe> 

sided manuring ift u IPMM disappointment. Mtpe helps to 

convert into an avaiteMe’iobn ouM l^nst foods wbieh owf he hi the soUi 
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but if any other essential constitiien;t is not sufficiently present, there will 
ensue a partial failure of the crop. It is a good old rule that the manure 
cart should follow or precede!^ the lime cart. A good dressing of farnt>'ard 
manure is the best way to get the best results from liming, because it is 
certain that if dressings of farmyard manure or plenty of artificials do not 
go with liming the land will be impoverished. Thus the old saying. Lime 
makes rich fathers but poor sons,” 

Another reason for the occasional want of success in liming is the appli- 
cation of excessive quantities, especially on light soils. For such soil marl, 
is more appropriate. 

It may also be pointed out that litne, especially in large quantities, does 
not seem to suit some crops. It is said to increase the tendency to scab in 
potatoes, but this is due to excessive applications. Small dressings of lime 
have not been noticed to produce this effect, but have been entirely bene- 
ficial in the crop. 

In general, it may be said, that according to the latest experience and 
observations, the best results are obtained from moderate dressings of lime 
repeated every three or five years, and not from one •excessive application. 
— Mark Lane Express Aflricnltural Journal* 


PROPOSED TARIFF CHANGES. 

Commonwealth of Australia. 

Proposed Uniform Standards for Food and Drugs. — The Board of 
Trade have received from H. M. Trade Commissioner in Australia copy of 
the Report of the Commonwealih and Stales of Australia Second Conference, 
which was issued at Melbourne on the 27th June, 1913, respecting the 
adoption of uniform standards for food drugs. 

The Conference, at which the Commonwealth and all the State (jo\ern- 
meats were represented, unaiinously passed, inter alia^ the following 
Resolution : — 

“The Conference, regards the proposed standards and the regu- 
lations controlling labelling to be leasonable, workable, and 
satisfactory, from the point of view of the expressed requirements 
of traders and mamifactiirers in the Commonwealth and abroad, 
and at the same lime to be sufficient safeguards of the public 
health ; but the benefits of these standards cannot be enjoyed, 
nor the present serious disabilities removed or lessened, unless 
legal effect is given to the recommendations of the Conference, 
and unless there is uniform administration in every State by the 
central authority.” 

The Conference, therefore, re-affirmed the Resolution of the Conference 
of 1910 that— 

“ Since the value of the Regulations prescribing fixed standards for 
food stuffs and drugs depends vitally on the uniform efficiency and 
disinterested administration of such Regulations, the Conference 
urges strongly that they be administered by the Officers of the 
Central Depatment of Public Health only,” 

It uho affiimtd the desirability of adopting a uniform system of regis- 
tration of manufacturer’s or importer’s guarantee throughout the Common- 
wealth. 

In proposing certain uniform standards and regulations for consideration, 
fhe Conference ] esolved that the regulations respecting ths labelling of 
tcods and drugs should not come into force until at least 12 months after 
heir publication in the' Government Gaaetie* 
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Contents. 

The Labour Hatometer has risen to 82293*90 acres. Those who still 
waver should leceive additional confidence in the above figures that the 
Establiahmeiit of a Labour Department has become of vital necessity to the 
Planting Community. 

We print the Procc(’dings of West Coa«t Planters’ (jeneral Meeting. 
We hope that the good example set by the one Kslate, mentioned by the 
Honorary Secretary, as having joined the Labour Department will be 
followed by many others. 

Like King Chaiicii* Head in Mr. Dick’s memorial, Labour and the 
Labour Dt^partment are eoiitinually cropping up, but we make no apology 
for reproJueing and commending to the attention of all those who still doubt 
the remedy proposed the article on the South India Labour Troubles. 
Combined, the opinions of the two Collectois, are strong arguments in favour 
of the Labour Dcpaitnient, and as an expression of official opinion is worthy 
of consideration. 

Troin the Gardeners Chronicle we publish a valuable extract from 
Dr. Kussell’s lecture on the Mutual Kelationship of Soil and Plant.” 

The Agricultural Ncics furnishes us with an article oi japanese 
practices in manuring and snows how extensively fertilisers are coining into 
use in Japan. 

We publioh from Grenier's Rubber News the repartS o" the leading 
firms rubber statistics tor 1913. 

Others be.Mdes our selves rccognixe tin* grave danger that the Indian 
Empire is running by the Emigration ot her Agricultural labourers, cour- 
tenanced as it is by the Government of India. The article desarves scrioi s 
alteiilion and wj c.inuot but cudbrse emphatically the last two very con- 
vincing sentences. 

We publish a letter from Mr. Mead, which we hope will b ingan answer 
from some large Einployer of kiboiir, who has joined the Labour Depart- 
ment from reasons ecimilly convincing as those given by Mr, Mead for 
abstaining at present. Thei-e is much’ in this letter, with w lich we do not 
agree, and we can hardly bring ourselves to believe that Mr, Mead has 
read very carefully the liroceediugs of the E?ctraordinary General Meeting t r 
he would not have put one or two matters ii> ijtuite the same way as ta has. 
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BAROMETER 

OF 

L»b(»ui< Oepartmenti 


‘2-5-14 

25-4-14 

18-4-14 


11.4-14 

4-1-14 


28-3-14 

21-3-14 



100,000 

90,000 

82,293-90 

79,8‘20 

17,958 

. 74,007 
73,057 

08,757 

68,011 


“That af it i« daoidad that .the Laboar Department 
alkali be atarted on lat duly, it ahall be oonaldered that the 
aehama ahall not have auooeeded if auffloient eupport la 
fortli9omVtig)i!y that date." 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

West Coast Planters’ Association 

Proceedings of a General Meeting held at the Cochin Club, Cochin 

on 19th April, 1914, 

Pkksf.x T. Kerala Rubber Co. per R. Leschcr, Periya Rubber Co. per J. 

Martin, Malayalain R. and P. Co. per A. C. Morrell, Mooply 
Valley R. Co. per E. H. Halliley, Kddivanna R. and T. Co. per 
Proxy, Cochin Sholayar C. R. Co. per Proxy, Cochin Rubber 
Co. per Proxy, Thodupuxha Rubber Co. per proxy, Pullengode 
Rubber Estate, Ltd., per H . Waddington (Honorary Secretary). 
VixiVors.— Messrs. R.T. Bowels, H, H. Jones, C. H. Lane, and 
C. L, McLean. Mr. A.C. Morrell in the chair. 

The Proceedings of last meeting and the Chairman’s and Honorary 
Secretary’s Reports as dealt with in Committee at Calient and published 
under date 4th February last were taken as read and confirmed. 

183. New Members, — Mr. H. A. Beachcroft as a subscribing Member 
and Mr. E. L. Mahon as an Hon. Member were elected. 

184. Honorary Secretary's Report, — The Honorary Secretary made 
the following report which he was asked to have printed in Proceedings of 
the Meeting. 

“ The Annual General Meeting was called for 4th February, but had 
to be adjourned for want of a quorum. A Committee Meeting was held 
that day, which enabled me to print and Circulate to members the Pro- 
ceedings, so that they should know what was going on, but we were unable 
to pass accounts or elect Office Bearers for the year. Our Chairman is on 
his way home and so regrets he is unable to be present to day. 

185. The Cochin Sholayar Cheinoon Co. have joined the Association 
since last meeting and two members have been elected to-day. The acreage 
now represented by the Association is 13,173 acres and there are twelve 
private members. 

186. The two Estates which offered support to the International 
Rubber Exhibition withdrew on learning no others would join them and I 
understand Southern India is not being separately represented through any 
of the Planters’ Associations. 

187. From the Proceedings of the Extraordinary Meeting of U.P.A.S.L 
held at Bangalore to consider the starting of the proposed L^our Depart- 
ment you will have seen we did not send a Delegate, Mr. Mead was unable 
to go and the Chairman and myself were neither able to spare the time. As 
no estate belonging to this Association then promised support it did not seem 
to us very important to be represented. Since that meeting, I am glad to 
report one estate in our J')istrict has joined and I hope it is the fir.st of hi any 
to do so. 

188. Accounts for last year, duly audited are on the Table and I trust 
you will pass them. A Memo, of Association’s Accounts to date is also on 
the Table for your information. I regret my call for this yiear’s. subscrip- 
tions lia.s been very poorly responded to, only four estates have so far mnt 
in (heir subscriptions and I would ask those in arrears to npw remit what is 
due, to enable {he.- Honorary Secretary- to meet subscriptions orwJi^,' ^ to 
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accordance with sanction passed last year I have transferred the Association 
Baoking Account from Calicut to Madras. 

189. Subscriptions to the S. I, P. B. Fund are coming in well and 
USiHO h?4S been collected and remitted to Bangalore. 

190. I wrote the Mnndakayam P. A., in accordance with Resolution of 
Committee Meeting held in F'ebniary, suggesting a Cornmillee draw up a 
scheme for a Rubber (irowers’ Association in Southern India but have heard 
nothing further to date. 

H. WADOINGTON, 

Ilony, Secretary, 

191. FmfT/ice.— The Accounts for 1913 were passed and a vote of 
thanks to Mr. A. H. Robb for auditing them carried. 

Resolved that the Central Malabar Syndicate be asked to settle arrears 
of subscriptions due for 1913. 

192. Proposed by Mr. H. Wadclington and second by Mr. 
Jasper Martin. 

That Rule XIII now reading: — 

“ Each Estate and Member being entitled to one vote for each ten 
rupees subscribed ” 
should be amended by changing words 

“ for each ten rupees ” to “ for each rupee.” 

Amendment proposed by Mr. E. H. Halliley 
“ That Rule XIII stands as it is.” 

The amendment, meeting with no seconder, was withdrawn and the 
original Resolution carried unaninionsly. 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to have the Rule as amended, 
together with a complete list of all members of the Association and afliliated 
Branches printed and circulated. 

193. Lady Amplhill Nurses' Institute , — Read letter from Central 
Travancore Planters’ Association advocating united action to obtain 
admission of Hon’blc Mr, E. F. Barber as a member of the management 
Committee. The feeling of the Meeting was not in favour of the proposal, 

194. U, P, A. Labour Departuteuf.'^ Read letter iroin Mr. R, H, 
Morris to South Mj’sore P. A, with reference to preferential treatment of 
Coffee Estates regarding subscriptions, on the grounds that it is generally 
admitted Rubber Estates employ two coolies per acre to one on Coffee 
Estates. 

In the opinion of the Rubber Planters present, rubber does not and 
' never will require as much as ^ cooly per acre at the outside. 

195. DateofU,P,A,S,LMeeting,—'Rend Circular No. 8/14 5iig* 
gesting 6th July to which the meeting agreed. 

196. Next Meeting VF. C. P. 4.- Proposed by Mr. E, H. Halliley 
and seconded by Mr. J. Martin. “ That the next Meeting of this Association 
be held at Calicut on Friday 5th June to elect and Instruct Delegates for the 
V, P. A, S. I. \feet1ng at Pangalore,”’— Carried unanimously, • • 
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167. Office Bearers, 1914.— The following were elected 
Mr, A. H, Mead ... ... Chairman. 

Mr. J. Martin ... ... Commitlpe. 

Mr. A, C. Morrell ... ... „ 

Mr, K. Le'Jcher ... ... ^ 

Mr. H. VVaddington ... ... Honorary Secretary. 

198. Branch Associations,-^T\\e. ^feeting considered and resolved 
that ail Honorary Secretaries of afiiliated Branch Associations phould have 
the right of attending and addressing all General Meetings. 

Votes of thanks to the Chair and to the members of the Cochin Clnb 
for use of this meeting terminated the Proceedings. 

Papers on the Table . — Proceedings of the Cochin Planters’ Associa- 
tion Meeting 25th January. 

A. C. MORRRLL, 

Chairman, 

H. WADDINGTON, 

Honorary Secretary, 


CoMPLHTK ” Manures Give Surest Results. 

Complete manures, that is fertilisers containing nitrogen, phosphates 
and potash can be depended on, says an expert, to produce, on an average, 
the surest results, 

Chemical analysis has shown soils, as a general rule, to contain relati- 
vely less nitrogen and phosphoric acid than potash. It has also shown that 
light and peaty soils are invariably deficient in potash, and that heavy clay 
&)ils contain an abundance of potash, but that potash only becomes slowly 
a ailable for the use of crops, especially in the earlier stages of growth. This 
abundance of potash has been interpreted to mean that for soils of the latter 
class potash is an unnecessary ingredient in the manures that are to be 
applied. Hut chemical analysis of soils is of itself a far from safe guide in 
the selection of manures suitable for such soils. The carrying out of field 
experiments with different combinations of manures is an infinitely more 
reliable and satisfactory method of asking the soil what manures it requires. 
And as a result of such experiments conducted throughout the whole 
country, on every kind of soil and with all ordinary crops, an answer has 
been received in no indefinite terms, which should convince us, once for 
all, of the inadvisability of relying solely on chemical analysis as our guide. 
That answer clearly indicates that on heavy and light soils alike it it is the 
complete manure which gives the most beneficial and profitable returns— /,r., 
a manure which contains suitable proportions of ammonia, phosphoric 
acid, and potash. That has been the invariable experience, not only of 
public bodies engaged in agricultural reasearch work, but of private indi- 
\iduals also. It may, indeed, be safely asserted that no intelligent farmer 
who has derived from them will every diseonliime their use. There is no 
surer way of a man becoming convinced of the efficacy of potash manures 
than by experimenting for himself, — Mark Lane Express ^gricuitural 
JotirnqL 
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SOUTH INDIAN LABOUR TROUBLE:. 

Ceylon and the Madrae Plantera’ Labour Aot. 

The reports of the working? of the Madras Planters* Labour Act for the 
past year, by the Collectors of the Nilgiris and Malabar, the only two 
districts where it is in force, show that the prosecutions under the Act are 
steadily growing. In the Nilgiris they have risen from 1,095 to 1,654 and 
in the Wynaad to 1,453 from 1,047. The rapidity which these increases 
occur is shown in North Wynaad where they have risen from none in 1909 
to 215 in the present year under review. The great majority of these cases 
are between maistries (Kanganies) and coolies, and in the Nilgiris only 25 
were instituted by the planters themselves. Two different views on this 
matter are offered by the Collectors concerned. The Collector for the 
Nilgiris, for instance, states that the large number of desertions amongst 
coolies is due to misunderstandings among maistries and coolies, who, since 
neither are educated, get their accounts muddled. The inaisiries over 
estimate in their own favour the amount of the balance of the advance 
still due to them, while the coolies are naturally apt to go to the other 
extreme. The consequence is that the coolies have little faith in the 
maistries and abscond the moment the opportunity offers. Mr. Innes, the 
Collector of Malabar, however, has a different opinion to offer and one which 
in the opinion of the Madras press has a jnster appreciation of the causes 
at the bottom of these troubles. It is said that he has been 
assured by planters themselves that they have never before experienced 
such difficulty in getting labour, and he is disposed to agree that the causes 
at work are not only the unregulated internal competition but also the very 
strenuous competition of Ceylon and the Federated Malay States. He 
hopes that the proposed Labour Department will become an established 
fact as he believes it will oe not only an engine for improving the labour 
supply, but also for regulating it in such a way that less recourse will be made 
to the penal sections of the Planters’ L.'ibour Act, for the increasing use is 
said to be becoming embarassing. Mr. Innes remarks; *'At any rate, if 
the Commission is properly worked, it ought to reduce the number of 
s vlndlers, who -both as maistries and labourers— receive advances under 
tictitious names and false addresses, and it should also check the growing 
tendency to make excessive advances to maistries, who, even when honest, 
are tempted by the sight of large sums of money to undertake to furnish 
more labour than they can possibly recruit.” The numerous prosecutions 
under the Act, says the Collector of Malabar, are not in any way connected 
with harshness or indifference on the part of the planters in the treatment of 
their coolies. The coolies are well paid and well treated. They are housed 
in />7iJlf/fr? bnilt lines and get bonuse.s for extra work. Their wages are so 
high that many of them are content to work only five days a week. Other 
material advantages held out are medical schemes, dispensaries, schools, 
homes for nursing mothers, etc. A comprehen.sive anti- malaria scheme has 
be^un with work in clearing and draining swamps, and indeed it is said that 
Government themselves could hardly do more — and frequently do less— than 
the Planters whose difficulties are referred to . — Indian Planters'" Gazette. 

COFFKR. 

The imports of coffee were ;f25,949 greater in value than in 1910 and 
6,458 greater than in 1909. The great bulk of the coffee imported was 
Brazilian ; and the Baghdad prices were high (;f3 15s, to £S pei cwt.), 
owlflg to higher cost in the country of production and to the competition of 
e&hstimers ' elsewhere. — BiplomaUc and Consnl^r -Reports. Ttir|<ey. 
Report for the year 1911 on the Trade of Baghdad. 
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SOIL 

Relationship of Soil and Plant. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Dublin Society, Dr, Russell, Director 
of the Hothainsted Experimental Station, delivered a lecture on “ Mutual 
Relationship of Soil and the Plant.” 

Having expressed the thanks of the Coiiin iltee of the Rolhainsted 
Station to the Royal Dublin Society for the support given to the inovenieut, 
for er-ecting a laboratory to coinineniorate the centenary of the birth of 
Lawes and Gilbert, the lecturer said the fact had been long ago established 
by practical farmers that certain crops and plants showed marked prefer- 
ences for certain types of soil, and would not do ae well on other types of 
soil, no matter what care or skill was used. How was it, he asked, that the 
close connection between the soil and the plant arose ? The answer was 
that each plant required certain conditions water, air for the roots, food, 
etc., and where it found those conditions it grew well. Those were very 
largely soil conditions, but not entirely ; climatic factors cut across the soil 
factors, and prevented too rigid a classification of flora according to soil 
types. But closer examination showed there certainly was a specific soil 
type effect, the study of which was of great practical importance. Investi- 
gation had shown that the plant had almost as marked an effect on the soil 
as the soil had on the plant. Right fron? the outset the soil had been 
affected by the vegetation growing on it. The mineral matter that formed 
the main part of the soil split off from rocks in consequence of various 
V)hysical and other agencies, and after many wanderings came finally to 
form the surface of the present soil. Hut it did not remain bare. It soon 
covered itself with vegetation. Plants grew, took out from the soil moisture 
the mineral and nitrogenous food they wanted, built up carbo-hydrate 
material from the gases of the atmosphere and the rain water. There were 
two highly important effects produced — tl) organic matter was added entirely 
different in character from the matter already there, and impressing a 
new lot of properties on the soil ; t2) the organic matter contained stores of 

energy derived from the sunlight ; when it mingled with the soil and began 
to decay the energy was set free and enabled micro organisms to live in the 
soil. It took out certain constituents which if not replaced would lead to 
exhaustion. Recent experiments suggested that that rernaikable effect was 
only produced when soil bacteria were present. It appeared, therefore, 
that between them the plant roots, the soil and the bacteria might set up 
something in the soil that was poisonous to plants. The possibility that a 
plant might thus foul the soil and injure it for another plant had long been 
part of the tradition of the gardener and farmer. During the last year or so 
a new way had been discovered in which the plant affected the soil. It 
had been shown that the growing plant somehow interfered with the 
activity of bacteria that made plant food in the soil, so that less plant food 
was made on cropped land than on land lying fallow. Modern research 
showed that the soil was not a mere mass of inert minerals, but a wonderful 
structure honeycombed with recesses and inhabited by teeming populations, 
micro organisms, which science was just beginning to explore. The plant 
sent its roots into this living mass, and in some way not yet comprehended 
those roots interfered with the normal life of the organisms, and so effects 
were produced that one did not get in soil bare of all vegetation. The 
difficulty of finding out what really was going on was increased by the fact 
that they could not see into the soil. No microscope existed that would 
peer into its recesses; they could only gain knowledge by indirect means. 
But it was imperative that the mao of science should go ou with cxploialiou. 
Gardencra' Chronicle. 
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MANURES AND MANURING. 

dapmn^a Praottoesi 

The following is an abstract oi one of a series of articles on Japanese 
agriculture, taken from the Experiinenial Station Record ; — 

It is shown that the use of commercial fertilisers in Japan is of com- 
paratively recent date, but is rapidly assuming large proportions. This 
estimated total value of fertilizers now used is from (^34,860,000 to 
^30.840,000 annually. The use of commercial fertilizers in supplementing, 
and to a considerable extent, superseding the older practices depending upon 
the use of night-soil, straw-ashes and similar fertilising materials. The use 
of animal manures has played a comparatively insignificant part in Japanese 
agriculture because the number of animals is small and the inanure is 
usually poor in fertilizing constituents. Green manuring, especially with 
green grass. Astragalus sineni^is and Medicaf^o denticulata, is practised 
to some extent. Japanese soils are not naturally very fertile and the system 
of continuous cropping which prevails is very exhausting to the land, hence 
the free use of fertilizers has been followed with very profitable results. 

The imports of fertilizing materials into Japan are large and include ail 
of the usual fertilizing materials, mixed and uniuixed, besides a variety of 
eii' 'cakes and miscellaneous materials. German Potash Salts have only 
been recently introduced and their use is still limited chiefly to a small 
amount of sulphate of potash. The home- produced fertilizers include 
various kinds of oil cakes and fish manures, bone, hoofs, horn, hair, rice 
bran, by-products from the soy, the sake, the beer, and other industries, 
wastes from silk-worm rearing and cocoons, a little sulphate of ammonia 
from gas works, a small amount of calcium cyanamide, besides superphos- 
phates and mixed fertilizers of different kinds. The principal centres of 
fertilizer manufactures are Tokio and Osaka. 

The Osaka fertilizers were originally made largely for use in aejuatic 
agriculture (rice and rushes) and were compounded chiefly of annnoniuiii 
sulphate and superphosphate, a mixture which seems best suited to soils in 
which the transformation of nitrogen does not, as a rule, go beyond the 
ammonia stage and which does not have the same ultimate acid effect as 
would the same combinatloirof manures applied to dry land crops. . , 

Partly from geological reasons and partly from manuring practices long con- 
tinued, most soils in Japan have a tendency to become acid and this is more 
marked . . . in the case of ilbh- in igated fields . . . In the manur- 

ing of rice, Japan is very far in advance of any other ricc-growing country, in 
the manuring of mulberry Japan has no equal, in the manuring of lea she is 
behind Ceylon and in advance of China, and in the inaiiuring of sugar cane 
considerably behind Hawaii and in advance of the Phillippines, Only 
within recent years has the manuring of the winter cereals, barley and 
wheat, received serious attention.— 77/c Agricultural Nexvs, 


Sisal (Agave rigida var. Sisalani) will not thrive without a certain 
proportion of lime in the soil. It- is very easy to ascertain whether this is 
present or not, by taking a portion of (he soil and pouring some hydrochloric 
acid in it. If lime is present, a n* effervescence will follo>v. Sthould thisiiipt 
ocCMt, it will be necessary to apply lime before piquing. About one ton per 
acre would be sufficient. The above ie.st will not tdl yon what guautUy of 
IR^eJs in the soil; U merely shows ^that it is there.— Qaeierts/anrf Agr/- 
gitiiural JournaL 
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RUBBER. 

Some Piguras Ftelatiiig to Rubbei* Produotion, 

The leading liriiia of Rubber brokeW hrve now issued their market 
reports for 1913, and some interesting staflfetics are available as to Rubber 
Production. 

Plantation Rubber. 

The following table shows the qualities of Plantation Rubber offered at 
the London Auction Sales for the last eight years:— 


Year. 


Ceylon. • Malaya. 

Total. 



Tons. Tons. 

Tons. 

1906 


98} 2501 

348.i 

1907 


192i 62 ti 

814 

1908 


290 l,005i 

I,295J 

1909 


■132 2,252 

2,684 

1910 


761} 4,4321 

5,193f 

1911 


1,622 8,077 

9,699 

1912 


3.150 14,507 

17,657 

191J 


4,464 17,948 

22,412 

Thi.s shows the wonderful growth of the rubber market in London. 

The following figures from 

the Circular of Messrs. 

Figgs & Co., also will 

illustrate the same 

point. The figures include all descriptions of rubber. 



London. 


Year, 

Imports. 

Deliveries. 

Stock on 31st Dec. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1909 

5,433 

5,207 

604 

1910 

9, .>35 

8,392 

1,447 

1911 

13,368 

13,001 

1,814 

1912 

24,014 

23,064 

2,764 

1913 

34,913 

33,575 

4,102 

It will be seen 

that the 

stock on hand on 31st December last was not 

excessively large 

having regard to the greater volume of imports. The 

comparison of llie following 

table with the above will show how London 

has become the great commercial trading and distributing centre in the 

rubber trade. 


i ■ 




England, 


Year. 

Imports. 

Deliveries. 

Stock on 31st Dec. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

1909 

21,563 

24,225 

1,848 

1910 

32,659 

29,980 

5,231 

1911 

33,964 

34,054 

3,954 

1912 

43,853 

44,238 

3,569 

1913 

55,270 

52,854 

3,985 


In 1909 imports were only 5,433 tons out of a total of 24,563 tons. 
In 1912 London imports were not less than 34,913 tons out of 55,270 tons. 
Thus Loudon's proportion of the import trade has risen from 22% to 60%, 
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Plantation Rubuer 

Shipments eok 

1913, 

The se are given by 

Messrs, Figgs 

& Co., as follows 

: — 

January 

••• 

3,093 

600 

February 

••• 

2,78i 

859 

March 

••• 

2.857 

1,082 

April 

... 

2,482 

755 

May 

••• 

2.431 

684 

June 

• a . 

2,339 

598 

July 

• • • 

3,031 

993 

August 

• a. 

3,635 

1.199 

September 

... 

3,072 

1,112 

October 

• •a 

3,353 

1,064 

November 


3,133 

1.495 

December 

... 

3,200 

1,150 


Total... 

35,409 

11,591 


The figures arc interesting as indicating how the dilierence in climatic 
conditions affects the outputs in the Malaya Peninsula and Ceylon. The 
great variation in the Ceylon figures arise of course from wintering and the 
seasonal changes peculiar to the Island. 

Some Wild KunuLk Figures, 


1909. 

I'lio. 

191 

1. 

1912. 

1913. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

'Pons. 

Tons. 

Brazil 

4’.000 

40,500 

39,500 

40.500 

39,000 

W, Coast Africa including 

15,500 

14,S00 

15,000 

13,800 

10.000 

Henguela and Mossainedes 

1,920 

1,600 

1,900 

1,800 

1.300 

Loanda 

950 

800 

430 

420 

400 

Congo, French Congo & Loudan.. 

9,300 

6,000 

6,200 

6,000 

4,400 


The falling off will be noticed from all the West African centres, and 
the decline will be much more marked during the current vear. 

Messrs. Gow, Wilson and Stanton’s figures showing the moveinentv-* of 
all kinds of rubber in the United Kingdom for U)1 3, aUo illustrate the 
tailing off in the supplies from the wild rubber ccntiTS, 

Mouth 

necember. 



1U12. 

1913. 

Decrease. 


Tons. 

'J'oi.s, 

'J'ons. 

French West Africa 

133 

43 

60 

Peru 

303 

194 

lOQ 

Brazil 

• 1.d3c) 

1,369 

166 

Gold Coast 

92 

14 

68 

Other Countries 

... 1,678 

1,371 

A' car. 

307 


1912 

1913 

Decrease, 

French West .Africa 

'rons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

.. 1,507 

1009 

498 

Peru 

1.605 

1.301 

304 

Hra/il 

.. 15.174 

11,768 

3,406 

Gold Co L.t 

78*: 

672 

112 

Other coimlric's ... 

.. 14,855 

19,391 

4,426 


1 he decline in prices is now beginning to seriously affect shipments^ 
^fid statistics for the early mouths of 1914 will bring out the decline in still 
t^trpngei* relief. Grenier's Rubber News. 
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IMMIGRANTS. 

Indian lnimigf*ants to Britlah Colonies* 

It is a strange anomaly that whilst India herself is short handed for 
labourers for her own Industries, on which depends her welfare and her 
advancement, we have an altruistic Government bent on fostering emigra- 
tion to Hritish Colonies of some of the very class of its subjects which are 
so much needed here. The marked attention of the Government has been 
drawn to the subject time and again, but all efforts to have a stop put 
to emigration have so far proved futile. The specious arguments put 
forward by the Government in defence of its policy, although refuted, still 
holds the bureaucratic n^ind, and it is to be feared will hold it, until, it may 
be, the mischief done has gone too far to be remedied. The Immigration 
Department reports of the British Colonies annually send forth most 
glowing accounts of the prosperity of those who have crossed the kalapani 
in search of that wealth, which it is assumed they could not possibly have 
amassed had they elected to seek fields and pastures new in this their 
own native land. Of the very large numbers who have emigrated, some 
few sturdy souls have undoubtedly done well, have prospered and have 
bettered their position and prospects. But it cannot by any means be 
directly inferred from this that these same individuals, hard working and 
thrifty labourers, would not have done just as well, if not better, had they 
betaken themselves to some of the Tea districts in Assam or Bengal. 
That the labourer is, all things considered, far better off in all respects, 
in the above named Tea districts, than in the Colonies, is a bold as.sertion 
to make, but the assumption could doubtless be verified, if some student of 
statistics had the leisure to collect the information necessary to prove the 
fact — a troublesome and expensive job at the best, as reports are so glossed 
over that they only show one the bright side of the shield and there is no 
getting at the hack, except to a very limited degree, which serves no purpose. 
It is an open secret that the Government of India favours emigration rather 
than imigratiop, and it is this policy the Indian Tea Association and other 
bodies have been so strenuously fighting against. The policy of the Madras 
Government in closing recruitment of labourers from its Agency Tracts to 
Assam while encouraging recruitment to Crown Colonies is one which no 
Britisher in this country can understand. It appears to be one which, in 
the long run, will defeat its own ends. But there are hopes, that this long 
vexed question will soon be brought to a happv settlement. India is now in 
urgent need of all its own labouring classes and for the Government to en- 
courage and permit them to leave its shores is a mistake which it will find 
to its cost later on Who is to replace these indigenous toilers of the soil. 
Aliens from other countries ? A very good suggestion has been put forward 
— a real boon to the Government, which will save it endless expense and 
trouble— ship all incorrigible long-term Jail birds to the Colonies as labourers. 
Let the Colonies look after and discipline them. They know how to deal 
with hadmashes. The Andaman I.sland.s Colony could be dispensed with, 
and a murderer under a life sentence, would not come back after seventeen 
years with Rs 1,000 odd to his credit as wages to start life anew, because he 
was fortunate enough to serve as a table servant to one of the officials. How- 
ever, after this suggestion, which to say the least of it is a very fatuous one, 
and by no means complimentary nor agreeable to the Colonies concerned, 
as they do not want the undesirables of our populations, why should they 
not turn their attention to other countries, such as China knd java for the 
labour they require. The reason for the Indians being preferred to all others 
is undoubtedly that they are more docile and amenable to discipline, whereal 
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John Chinaman or a Javanese — as a labourer — is a hard nut to crack 
and siiccessfnny deAl with. As an artisan he is a most excellent work- 
man and it is probable that if properly handled ho might prove a valu- 
able agriculturist. Hut his ways are peculiar and the western mind has not 
yet fathomed him nor worked in unison with him in the field. The result 
is that he is not so much sought after as the milder Indian, who can be 
brought under on easier terms, albeit the wortn turns sometimes. The 
broad fact remains that India is being exploited for labourers to a degree 
most dangerous to its best interests. The competition to obtain Indian 
labourers is becoming keener and keener every year. Organisations for 
this end are being perfected on all sides, and what will be the (Unonement ? 
A d^bdclc such as the Imperial Government will have to take into 
serious consideration. The present system of recruiting for the Crown Colo- 
nies is inflicting serious damage to this country itself. Indian labour should be 
for India, which is sadly in need of it, and not for our Colonies which may 
well be left to look after themselves and draw their sources of supply with- 
out poaching on our reserves. India, all thing.s considered, has not^ii 
overplus of the class of agriculturists it requires, nor of the class miners, 
mechanical and industrial workers, etc., who can be trained to effect good 
work for the benefit of their own country, instead of emigrating to foreign 
linds. Will India eventually be denuded of the best class of labourers she 
herself so sadly needs ? On all sides there is a cry for labour, more 
labour, some industries are hampered on account of it, yet emigration to the 
Colonies goes merrily on and is fostered by a Government which pays no heed 
to reiterated warnings. But a day of reckoning will most assuredly come, 
>\hen there happens to be a most .serious set back to agricultural and indus- 
trial pursuits in ihis country, and the Government will be faced with as serious 
a problem as it has ever been compelled to deal will). There is no gain- 
saying the fact that India is gradually being denuded of the best class of its 
labourers and trouble will inevitably ensue, for the country must have 
labour for its own needs. Why then should not time be taken by the forelock 
and the situation be mitigated by a stop being put to enjigralion for a serie.s 
of years until the matter has been thoroughly investigated and gauged. The 
Colonies want Indians, and want them badly, but only as labourers, not as 
free citieens, and it is just here comes the rub, and it is on this point that a 
struggle is being waged. The “ liberty of the subjects is considered here, 
but not so in the Colonies where all kinds of disabilities are enacted to 
hinder Indians rising to an equality with their while skinned brethren. They 
are on no account permitted to be the latter’s rival in trade or business, 
however capable or efficient they may be, their place is always a back seat. 
Enough has been said to show (hat ’* all is not gold that glitters ” and if the 
simple indentured cooly when he left these shores knew exactly the fate in 
store for him he would probably elect to stay in the land of his birth rather 
than migrate to regions bej’ond his ken, however luring the prospects of 
fortune placed before him : especially if he only knew that he could, and 
would, do just as well, if not better, by serving in India itself, where fortune 
and independence await him, if he will only take advantage of the fact. If 
there was really a surplus of labour in India, the Colony might well indent 
on it for their needs, but, as is well known, the shortage in this country is 
now so great that it can ill afford to see the drain on its own resources whi<h 
is now going on. All hands should join and a vigorous campaign be nncer- 
taken to put a stop to the Emigration in \ogne. It is not only Industries 
which are feeling the strain, but landholders also, ^d if they united in one 
common bond, some success might possibly be acb4eved.-~'/«rf*V?n Planters* 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“White Lodge,” 

Coonoor, 

April 26th, 1914. 

Tha Pf>os» A CotiSi of thm Labour Commismion. 

The Editor, 

The Planter^' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Sir, — Since 1 have been up in the Hills I have had the advantage of 
discussing the Labour Commission uith the Hon’ble Mr. E. E. Barber as 
well as with certain other planters from Mundakayain, Wynaad, Mysore and 
Malabar and at Mr. Barber’s request I once more ask for the hospitality of 
your columns. 

I agree with Mr. Barber that labour is gf nerally ir rre out of hand than 
it used to be and that forrgin competiticn uill annually Ur.d to become 
keener. Of course, this is more noticeable in some districts and some 
estates than in others, but the Cemmissien \iould certainly do goed generally 
in improving the discipline among both Kanganies ard ccolies. In any case 
it should prove efficient in dealing ^lith the profcfsicral swindler, who 
deliberately takes advances frem tvo or more Estates. 

My main objection is the cost and though as Mr. Barber points out an 
increase of 10/-an acre to one’s capital cost is not great and 2/ per acre off 
one’s profits not likely to effect the dividends ; still looked at from another 
standpoint one is loathe to pledge oneself to an expenditure of nearly iCi,000 
for what one personally is not likely to reap any material advantage from. 

I think, however, that nothing could be more serious than the Commis- 
sion going through without everyone thoroughly realising its scope and 
limitations. Certain points appear to me to have not been fully discus.sed 
and I took the opportunity of talking over them with .Mr. Barber, 

Reservation of Recruiting Areas for certain District. — 1 told Mr. 
B.arber that I thought his speech at the Nilgiri meeting in which he said that 
South Canara would be reserved in future for Mysore and Coorg was at 
least unfortunate — I own at the time the idea seemed loo impossible to 
receive credence, but that it did so is patent by Mr. Lake bringing the 
matter up at the Extraordinary meeting. It is a great pity that even at this 
meeting the matter was not put plainly. Mr. Marlin’s ignorance of what 
Preferential treatment meant struck me and others as more refreshing than 
candid. However 1 am glad to find that Mr. Barber agrees with me 
that there can be No Restriction and that any district may recruit 
anywhere and that any estate subscribing is at liberty to ask help from the 
Commission in recruiting any class of cooly it wants to. 

Personally I go further and feel sure'that the one result that can be 
safely anticipated from the Commission is that there, will be much increased 
recruiting in S. Canara for the tea estates in Travancore. A reference to a 
recent Planterg* Association Meeting in Central Travancore shows the 
district to be already suffering from a shortage of men, and as tea estates 
are^ aifniially being better cultivated and manuring becomes a regular part 
9f the programme this shortage will become more and more aocote. 
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I personally know of no class of labour that would suit tea better than 
the S. Canara coolies. They bring a large proportion of men to the Estates, 
are good coolies and when once they learn that their womenfolk can earn 
very high wages as pinckers (with the introduction of manuring they will 
earn still more than is at present possible) it is only natural that the emigra- 
tion will be greatly stimulated. 

In talking to the Manager of a fine group in Wynaad. I was told that 
last year the S. Canara coolies had saved the situation and naturally this 
gentleman is keen on increasing his connection. Three j^ears ago 1 doubt 
if there was a single S. Canara cooly working in the district. 

Take one district as a second example, 3 years ago we did not employ 
a cooiy from S. Canara. This year we shall employ a thousand in Cochin 
Stale alone. 

Any tea planter belonging to the Commission is at perfect liberty to 
request the Commission to publish broadcast through S. Canara the pros- 
pects the cooly can look forward to in tea and if the K. D. H. P. ('ov. find 
it a good advertisement to publish photographs of tea pinckers with the 
wages they have actually earned. I see no reason why similar photographs 
should not be distributed through the length and breadth of S. Canara. 

The Coffee planter is quite needlessly scared of rubber as a competitor. 
The number of coolies we employ is less per acre than any product that I 
know of except Cardamoms, As we thin out our trees to 100 or so to the 
acre and as tappers get trained to do the same tasks as they are. doing in 
Cev’lon and the F, M. S. our numbers will be still more reduced. Hut Tea 
is likely to be a very serious couipetiiior and tlie Commission cannot fail, as 
far as I can see, to precipitate matters. Is this the reason that Mysore 
and Coorg planters favour the Commi.ssion ? 

Position of Non-^abscrihin** Estates , — This is naturally a more 
complex question .and Mr, Harber and I discussed it at length. I quite 
agree a non-subscribing estate can expect no help from the Comini.ssion, on 
the other hand I cannot see how the Commission can actively oppose them. 
Mr. Harber says that the Commis.sion will certainly not try and advance 
coolies already under advance to a non stibscribing estate but might try 
and persuade maistries to refuse a new advance. This tampering ( I can 
use no other word) with maistries .seems to me crimping pure and simple 
and as honest as any other form of theft. 

Of course the Commission can advertize the attractions of subscribing 
estates and ignore the other but provided the advertisements are truthful 
they will find it difficult to advertize against the non-subscribing estates. 
For instance the place across the ro.ad may join the Commission and 
my estate not. Climate, pay and working hours are probably identical. 
Line accommodation may be better or worse. 

Rate of pay , — I asked Mr. Barber whether the Commission could do 
anything to regulate thi.s and I am glad that he agrees with me that it cannot. 
Any attempt to do so would be bound to fail, 

I smn up therefore th.at the advantages to be forseen are increased 
dlfciplins among coolies and mai.strie.s, an activeipropaganda enabling ns to 
compete with foreign competitors on more even terms and a distinct check 
on fraudulent maistries and coolie.s with a consequent reduction of bad 
debts. All important points which are worth striving for I admit. 
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Against the Commission 1 hold the cost is excessive for the work it 
will do. That the control of the Commission is far loo much vested in the 
hands of one firm and that it will actually precipitate a labour crisis in the 
coffee district. 

I have heard that it is now proposed to start the Commission even if 
the whole 100,000 acres is not forthcoming. 1 presume that all subscribers 
would need to be asked if they agree to this, as a Commission natvirally is 
stronger the larger its acreage. 

Mr. Harber pertinently says, “ You admit that most districts would be 
belter for some organised control of their labour, that foreign competition 
must be met and fraudulent ‘maistries suppressed, failing the Commission 
what can be done.** This is a fair question and I have thought on it and 
come back to my old heresy. 

Mr, Barber admits that the West Coast labour is not so out of hand and 
so far has not been to a great extent exploited by the overseas recruiter. 

Then 1 ask myself arc the K.D.H.P Commission and the agency Mr 
Richardson has started necessary to the rest of S. India and I am bound to 
admit I do not think they are. Let the Travancore Districts combine if 
they want to and work the Tinnevelly labour which hardly interests another 
district, and let ns who use West Coast labour combine to regulate it and 
protect it liom the foreign competition. 

Mysore and Coorg with Malabar, Cochin and Travancore as far South 
as Mundakayam have all a common interest in West Coast labour, as have 
certain estates in Wynaad. An eight anna cess would I fancy bring in a 
sufficient acreage and revenue for an efficient Commission to work all S* 
Canara and Malapuram districts, sufficient at any rate to make a stand 
against foreign competition and to prevent maistries and coolies taking two 
advances and generally improving the discipline of our labour force. Our 
rubber places are far more interested in Malapuram labour, in fact we have 
yet to prove what S. Canara labour is worth as tappers. We knew already that 
a lot of it is unsuitable. You cannot as far as 1 can see get away from tea 
as an active competitor but whereas the Commission as proposed would at 
once stimulate the demand from the tea districts. This West Coast Commis- 
sion would check it to some degree, as an estate which at present employs 
only Tamils would think twice of binding itself for 5 years to a second 
Commission merely to give a new class of cooly a trial, especially if it is 
already paying dearly for a Tamil Commission. 

I should object to the West Coast Commission advertizing one product 
against another, but let it confine itself to preventing advances being given 
out to maistries and coolies under advance already and advertising the 
futility of emigration when work is to be had close at hand. 

There remains the Nilgiris, Wynaad and Anamalais, Their difficul- 
ties are greater than ours and the expense of putting their bouse in order 
and withstanding competition from over the sea would be undoubtedly 
greater, but in case of Wynaad I understand the Agents which represent the 
greatest interests are in any case against the Commission* 

What is the object of Mysore, Coorg and the West Coast paying for 
others troubles when they can attend to their own at least equally efficiently 
and at a quarter of the cost ? 

Yours etc,, 

A« H, 
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Hol¥ to taka Samples and send Speoimens for Examination. 

\ aoti0. 

To obtain a fait average sample of tlie soil in a field for analysis, as 
nearly as possible equal quantities of soil are taken from not less than, 
four niffcreiit parts of it. At the places chosen for taking samples the surface 
is lightly scraped, to remove leaves, mulch, Ac., a vertical hole 18 inches 
square is then dug to a depth of 2 feet, like a port hole. With a sharp spade 
a slice of soil to a depth of one foot is cut oft one side of the hole and placed 
on a clean bag. llig stones and big roots should be removed, but not small 
stones, the size of a pea. or fine roots. 

The process is repeated at the other places selco'ed, and all the samples 
are then thoroughly mixed, big lumps being broken up. After well mixing 
about 10 lbs is placed in a clean canvas bag. winch is securely tied up. Bucli 
samples should be fora’arded in a clean wooden box. 

If is hiiportani thit hags ami boxHS should be clean. 

Care must be taken about the labels. Each sample should be labelled 
and a duplicate label put iusidc the hag. Full information should be sent 
about each sample, stating elevation, rainfall, denth of soil, nature bf sub- 
soil, surrounding rocks and countty, whether and is on a level or slope near 
a river, &c , and the history of the previous maniirial treatment of the soil. 

The same rules apply to taking samples of a sub-soil 
Plant Diseases, 

These should be packed so that, if possible, they will arrive in the same 
condition in which they were collected, and they must not be e.vfernaUy wet 
when they are put up. In some eases the Bpccimcns may be dried between 
sheets of blotting paper under light pressure before they are packed. 

Specimens which decay rapidly may be sent in a solution of Formalin, 
1 pan ill 20 of water. 

Insects, 

If live insects arc sent, some of their food plant, which should he (fry, 
should be enclosed with them, and also a little criislic(l paper- Insects found 
ill soil, wood, <&Cm should be sent in these materials 

Till boxes should be used for packing, and holes s^iouid not be bored in 
them or if they are, only one or two and these quite small. 

Insects should usually be sent dead. They may be killed in a cyanide 
bottle, or enclosed under a tumbler with a small piece of blotting paper 
soaked in benzene. They should be quite dry when packed, and are best 
buried in dry sawdust with a little powdered naphthaline 

Small insects should be packed with finely shredded paper. Colkn 
wool should never he nsetL 

Butterflies and moths should be enclosed in papers folded into triangular- 
shaped packets which are packed in a box with crushed paper to prevent 
shaking. 

Scale insects should be packed ryit/fe (fry, each specimen attached to its 
food plant simply wrapped in soft tissue paper. 

General, 

In all cases more than one specimen of each kind should be sent, if 
possible 4 or (I. 

Every specimen shmild be dearly labeVed so that there cun be no possible 
mistake. The label should bear a number referring to a description in the 
covering letter. 

Full particulars about all s|>ecimeiis scut must be recorded* 

All specimens should be sent to 
This SxcRETAitYt 

The United Planters* Association of Southern India, 

BANGALORE 

ensure their being promptly attended to upon arrival. 
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THE U. K A. 8. 1. 

(iNOOnPORATKD.) 

Canteiita. 

We very much regret to call attention to the fact that not one single 
acre has been add6d to the Labour Department this week. Seven weeks 
only remain to subscribe the 17,727 acres necessary to establish the Depart- 
ment or roughly 2,532 acres weekly from now to July let. We know that 
there are several strenuous nphoWers of this scheme who are putting off 
from day to day the putting on of their acreage as definite supporters, and 
by thus delaying add an apparent but fallacious argument to those who 
oppose it, that there is no unanimUy amongst themselves and present them 
gratuitotisly with an additional reason for standing aloof. These firm 
believers in the necessity for a Labour Department, through thoughtlessness 
and supiness are more likely to wreck the scheme, than the out and out 
opposers of it. To these men we appeal to send in their acreages without 
delay. 

Under the heading of U, P. A, S. 1. we have made an extract from the 
Ceylon Labour Commissioner’s Report for 1913 which should be carefully 
read by one and all. Just as we have, Mr. Scoble Nicholson foresees 
increased competition in the near future, and we are of opinion that this 
foregin competition is more than likely to strengthen “ the better mutual 
understanding ” that now exists between Ct ylon and South India. For 
those who still have deluded themselves into the belief that Malayalams do 
not emigrate we extract from tbe same Report, a warning. ** Cannanore 
Agency,’* ** There is a large supply^oi- labour available in Malabar and at 
present the greater proportion of tbii-I^our goes to the Straits and Assam. 
There are said to be 6,000 M»l#iilams in the Straits and they are 
evidently a success as they continue to go. 1 have lately appointed a 
ne^Y Agent a local man of some infliieooeand a Revenue Pensioner.” Verb. 
Sap. It would be far better to insure *t once against the continued aiid 
increasing exodus of labour that is almost indispensable in the South. 

We call attention ^to the Potash Syndicate’s Coffee Manuring Experi* 
nients drawn up by Mr, Birnie. It is a simplified and supplementary 
scheme. 
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BAROMETER 

OF 

^bftUi* Dapuptmant. 


r\ 


‘ 2 - 6-14 

25 - 4-14 
18 - 4-1 1 

11 - 4-14 

4 - 4-14 

28 - 3-14 

21 - 3-14 



100,000 

90,000 

82 , 293*90 

79,820 

17,958 

74,607 

73,057 

08,757 

08,611 


“ That as it is daoidstl that ths Labour Departmoat 
shall bo started on 1st July, It shall be oonsidered that the 
eohems shall not have eucoeeded If sufflolent support le 
hot forthoomingby that datst'* 
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NITROOBN. 

Tha <if thm Nltnogan of Vegetatloit. 

Tho results of the whole imiuiry carried out by Mr. J. B, Lawes, Dr, 
Gii.BERT and Dr. Pugh on the sources of the Nitrogen of vegetation, etc., 
may be very briefly enumerated as follows : — 

The yield of nitrogen in the vegetation over a given area of land, within 
a given time, especially in the case of Leguminous crops, is not satisfactorily 
explained by reference to the hitherto quantitatively determined periodical 
supplies of combined Nitrogen. 

Numerous experiments have been made b> M. Boussingaui.T, from 
which he concludes that free or unco nbined Nitrogen is not a direct source 
of the Nitrogen of vegetation. M. G. Vilf.e, on the other hand, concludes, 
from his results, that tree Nitrogen may be a source of a considerable pro- 
portion of the Nitrogen of growing plants. The views, or explanations, or 
other experiments, on this disputed point, are various and inconclusive. 

It was found that the conditions of growth adopted in our own experi- 
ments, on the question of the assimilation of the free Nirogen by plants, 
were consistent with the healthy development of various Graminaceous 
plants, but not so much so for that of the Leguminous plants experimented 
upon. 

From the result.^ of various investigations, as well as from other con- 
siderations, we think it may be concluded that, under the circumstances of 
our experiments on the question of the assimilation of free Nitrogen by 
plants, there would not be any supply to them of an unaccounted quantity 
of combined Nitrogen, due either to the formation of oxygen -com pounds of 
it under the influence of ozone, or that of ammonia under the influence of 
nascent hydrogen. 

We have found that free Nitrogen is given off in the decomposition of 
Nitrogenous organic matter, under certain circumstances. But considering 
the circumstances of such evolution, and those to which the nitrogenous 
organic matter necessarily involved in experiments on the question of the 
assimilation of free Nitrogen by plants is subjected, it may, we think, be 
concluded that there would be no loss of combined Nitrogen from this cause 
in such an experiment, excepting in certain cases, when it might be pre- 
supposed. 

Our experimental evidence, so far as it goes, does not favour the 
suppDsition that there would be any loss of combined Nitrogen in our 
experiments on the question of assimilation, due to the evolution of free 
Nitrogen from the nitrogenous constituents of the plants during growth. 

In numerous experiments with Graminacious plants, grown both with and 
without a supply of combined Nitrogen beyond that contained in seed sown, 
in which there was great variation in tbe amount of combined Nitrogen 
involved, and a wide range in the conditions, character and amount of 
growth, we have in no case found any evidence of an assimilation of free or 
uncombined Nitrogen. 

In our experiments with Leguminous plants the growth was^ less satis* 
factory ; and the range of conditions pofjsibly favourable for assimilation of 
free Nitrogen was, therefore, more limited. But the results recorded with 
these plants, so far as they go, do not indicate any assimilation of free 
Nitrogen. Since, however^ in practice, Leguminous crops assimilate from 
sorqe source, so very much more Nitrc^eq than Graminaceoqa oneSi^ under 
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ostensibly equal circumstances of supply of combined Nitrofjen, it is desira- 
ble that the evidence of further experiments with these plants, under condi- 
ticAis of more healthy growth, should be obtained. 

Results obtained with -iome other plants are in the same sense as 
those obtained with Graminaceae and Legnminosae, in regard to the ques- 
tion of the assimilation of free Nitrogen. 

In view of the evidence afforded of the non-assiinila!ion of free 
Nitrogen by plants under the wide range of circumstances provided in the 
experiments, it is decided that the several actual or possible sources of 
combined Nitrogen to plants should be more fully investigated, both qualita- 
tively and quantitatively. 

If it be establi.^hed that the processes of vegetation do not bring free 
Nitrogen into combination, it still remains not very obvious to what actions 
a large proportion of the existing combined Nitrogen may be attributed . — The 
Tropical Agriculturist, 


Manuring. 

Colonel E. Vausittart writes as follows to the Financial Times on the 
above subject. 

“ There are still many directors of rubber Companies who do not believe 
in (he necessity of manuring trees, which to me seems extraordinary. In a 
primeval jungle whatever is taken out of the soil returns in the shape of 
fallen leaves, broken boughs, etc., to form fresh soil, and nothing being 
removed no soil exhaustion takes place. Oi the contrary, whatever the 
rodts derive from the soil, and whatever the trees, iheir branches, their 
leaves, flowers and fruit derive from the sun, the rain and the air, returns as 
a solid to the earth, making the surface deeper and richer every year. But 
take a cabbage patch and crop it for three years without manure and you 
will surely not get a good crop at the end of the third year. The same 
applies to rubber plantations. The, fact of having planted the rubber trees 
in virgin soil may stall off for some years the necessity of manuring, but 
most assuredly that necessity will arrive in time, or soil exhaustion will 
follow. In my opinion every tree tapped should be manured.” 


F. M. S. 

Export of Rubber for 1914. 

The Commissioner of Trade and Customs gives the folKawing figures in 
regard to the export of rubber from the F. M. S. 

Exported during March ... ... Tons 2,417*69 

Previously (January and February) ... ... „ 4,906*11 

It will be seen that in the first three months of the year the monthly 
exports were equal, and at this rate would not amount to more than 30,000 
Tons. There is a falling off usually at the beginning of the year owing to 
wintering of the trees, but we attribute it to more conservative methods of 
tapping all over the country. 

Comparing the exports for the first quarter of 1914 with that of 1913, 
we find the increase is not more than 30%. so that the chances of the out- 
put being double of that of 1913 seems rather remote. 

The value of the rubber exported for the 1irst three months of 1914 is 
given as 412,761,888 and the export duty that has passed into the Goverq- 
pioit coffers amount to 4318,441 #— Riihhtr News, 
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U, P A. S. I. 

We have only at the moment of going to press received the Planting 
Gazette of The Planters’ Association of Ceylon. We extract the last 
portion of the Ceylon Commissioner’s able Report for 1913 which comes at 
an appropriate moment, to stimnlate thq exertion of those who are merely 
waverers in the cause of the Labour Department, and to convince those 
who oppose its establishment, that others, equally if not more experienced, 
view the future of labour in South India with anything but equanimity., 

“At the courteous invitation of the Chairman of the above Association, 

1 attended the Annual Meeting of the D^ilegates during August. I am glad 
to think that the result of my visit his been to arrive at a better mutual 
understanding. I was able to assure th^ Planters of South India that 
recruiting within the planting arei of South Indian Instates bv Ceylon 
recruiters would be elT^crively stoppe 1 if brought to my notice and 
if within my power to do s3. I was glad of the opportimity to meet 
many of the leading Planters of the Presidency and to learn their views on 
labour matters generally. As a result of my visit I look forward to nothing 
but friendly rivalry between Ceylon and South India, a?id the prospect 
of our being able to amicably adjust any differences that may arise 
in the future. The chief feature of the Meeting was to consider the 
propos.als to form a F- ihonr Commission for South Indian Estates. 

Since that Meeting these proposals have culminated ii a scheme 
which at the tima of writing appears to have every chance of going through. 
The planters of South India are thus organising to improve conditions of 
recruiting and attract the labour which is already at their doors, and propose 
to spend no less than Rs. 2 an acre to accomplish what they are setting out 
to do. At the head of their Commission will be a gentleman whose 
ability and experience of the recruiting Dislricls of South India 
is second to none. During the year Ceylon has held its own 
in competition with other countries which has been as keen 

as usual, but with the South Indian organisation an accomplished fact, it 
will certainly be necessary to make strenuous efforts to keep pace with the 
situation. Assam now desires to come further South for her labour and 
Tamils are required for opening land and for the cultivation of tea in the 
hilis of Burniih and lastly, we hear that Jamaica is entering the 

lists. Even the firm of Lever. Brothers are looking towards the 
recruiting grounds of South India for assistance in the cultivation 
of the coconut (for the manufacture of their soaps) in the South Seas. 
There is thus every indication that unless we exert ourselves to a 
greater extent, we may be overtaken in the organised competition for 
labour in South India even with the good start we hai*e already made by 
the establishment of a Labour Coiirnission for the last ten years. There 
is much work to be dine, aJ/ertidug the increised attractions and 

improved conditions th it undoubtedly exists on Ceylons Estates at the 
present time, together wiih the openingrof the new Railway route' to Ceylon 
with its short sea j inrney. More control of the Kanganiea* operations in 
South India is essential. It is worth considerarion whether ati extension 
of our work in South India should not be brought about simultaneously 
with the present great movement in Ceylon to place the labour question on 
a more satisfactory basis, - 

(Signed) H. Scoble Nicholson. 

Ceylon Labour ^Commieeioi^r* 

Triohinopoly, let April, 1914, 
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BASIC SLAG. 

The great importance and extensive use of Basic Slag as a manure make 
it desirable \o remind intending users of a few points as to its purchase, and 
its use on different soils and crops. 

Basic Slag, as is well known, owes its value to the fact that it contains 
phosphate of lime in a more or less readily available condition^ It usually 
contains also a considerable proportion of lime capable of neutralising acids 
In the soil, though probably not more than 2 to 5 per cent, is in the form of 
“ free *’ or “ caustic ” lime. Obviously, then, the first thing to be ascer- 
tained in buying basic slag is the percentage of phosphate of lime which it 
contains. Furthermore, the availability of the phosphate in different 
samples varies. As a rough guide to determine whether the phosphate is 
likely to become “ available ” or useful to plants in a reasonable time, a 
method often adopted, and officially recognised under the Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stufts Act, is to ascertain the percentage soluablc under standard 
conditions in a 2 per cent, solution of citric acid. While this method is 
only expected to give approximately correct information, it may safely be 
assumed that the value of a sample of slag is roughly proportional to its con- 
tent of phosphate soluble in the approved solution of citric acid. 

Fineness of Grinding. 

As infiuencing the availability, the fineness of grinding is extremely 
important, and along with the guarantee of the amount of phosphate present, 
a statement as to the proportion of the slag which will pass through a sieve 
having 10,000 meshes per square inch should be obtained* Thi.s proportion 
should not be less than 80 per cent, and samples 90 per cent., of which will 
pass through the sieve are readily obtainable. 

Most suitahlr grade of Basic Slag. 

There is often discussion as to what is the most suitable quality of basic 
slag for general use. It is possible to obtain slag called basic slag contain- 
ing very little phosphate at all, while on the other hand, the richest samples 
contain up to 50 per cent, of “total "phosphate of lime,” The solubility of 
this total phosphate, however, varies very much in different samples, and 
there is no definite relation between the richness of slag in phosphate and 
its solubility. For instance, in one of a series of samples of which detailed 
analyses are available, the total phosphate of lime amounted to 27 per cent., 
and 93 per cent, of this was soluble in a 2 per cent, solution of citric acid ; 
in another containing 45 per cent, total phosphate of lime, only 70 per cent, 
was soluble ; in still another sample, containing 20 per cent, total phosphate 
of lime only 66 per cent, was soluble. 

This question qf which quality should be used is chiefly one of cost. 
From the crop’s point of view, what isrecjuired is a sufficient supply of avail- 
able phosphate, and whether this is supplied by a small quantity 
of a high quality slag, or a large quantity of a low quality slag, 
is immaterial. Every farmer intending to use basic slag should 
obtain quotations for different grades from one or two merchants, and cal- 
culate what 1 per cent, of citric-acid-soiuble phosphate would cost him in 
each case. As an example, a case which recently came to notice may be 
quoted. Two grades of slag, containing 26 per cent, and 34 per cent, “citric 
soluble phosphate” were offered at 45.s. and 55a. a ton respectively, both 
quotations including carriage; the cost of 1 per cent, citric-acid-soluble phos- 
^ate in the first case is 45s. divided by 26, or Is. 8i^, ; in the other case 
ft is 55s. divided by 34 or Is, 7}d, Clearly the latter is the cheaper manqre 
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and generally speaking, it may be said that the higher qualities of slag arc, 
really cheaper than the lower grades, particularly when the greater cost of 
carriage, carting and distribution of a given quantity of phosphate is taken 
into account. Without going so far as to say that a purchaser should insist 
on having a high quality slag, it is safe to say that, as a rule, one containing 
not less than 15 per cent, of citric-acid-soluble phosphate should be 
employed. 

Soils. 

Basic Slag usually gives its most striking results when applied to poor 
pasture on heavy clay soil. The results obtained at Cockle Park 
and detailed in a supplement to the Journal of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisbersies (January, 1911), are most striking. The alkalinity of the slag 
renders it also a very suitable manure also for peaty and sour soils. Even 
very light soils deficient in lime sometimes respond well to an application of 
slag. 

It is perhaps, well to point out that, while basic slag usually gives 
excellent results on poor clay soil, a small area should always be treated, 
and the effect observed before expending any great sum on the manure. 
Although it is usually not so well suited for light or chalky soils as for 
clays, such soils have in some cases benefited materially from its application. 
Here again, however, a field trial must be tnade before definite conclusions 
as to its effect can be drawn. On light soils, in addition to trying the effect 
of slag alone it is also advisable to test the effect of adding kainit (at the 
rate of 3 or 4 cwt. per acre). Potash is seldom required on heavy clays, 
but may be needed just as much as phosphate on light soils. On the poor 
pastures on which slag proves effective, nitrogenous manuring, either in the 
form of dung, nitrate of soda, or even cake feeding, seldom does good and 
often does harm. The improvement of such pastures is best effected by 
encouraging white clover ; direct application of nitrogenous manure tends to 
help the grass to suppress what litle clover is present. Leaflet No. 267. BD. 
of Agkic, and Fisheries.— Tropical Agriculturist, 

The CaotMS as Fodder. 

The question whether the prickly pear or the cactus, to give the shrub 
a more scientific name, can be utilised as fodder has, says the Bombay 
Gazette^ been asked in India more than once, and the reply has usually 
been in the negative. Officials of the .Agricultural Department at Poona, 
however, are able to report differently. It is stated in the Annual Repoit 
for 1912-1913 that during the year important experiments have been 
carried out with the result that it has been proved conclusively that prickly 
pear, if fed with 6 per cent, of cotton seed, is a valuable emergency fodder 
in famine times, During the famine last year six bullocks were purchased 
from Ahmcdnagar and were fed on the compound mentioned. It is said that 
the spines of the cactus can be burnt off with kcrosine flare lamps and the 
pear prepared at a cost of l<e.l-4 per 1,000 lb. in a day of ten hours. The 
food was tested practically at Manji wfa^n fodder was dear with apparently 
satisfactory results. Additional testimony comes from the Collector of 
Ahniednagar who informed the Director of Agriculture that “ the demonstra- 
tions of the use of pear carried cut by the Department at the cattle camps 
were very successful and have convinced the leading cultivators,’* As it 
is calculated that two bullocks can be fed with pear and cotton ^ed at a 
cost of less than five annas a day, and the cactus, grows in abundance iu 
Podna and manv other district^ in the Bombay Presidency, one of the most 
serious problems to be faced Jn .famine w'ould appear to have beeii' 
solved.— //idiVirt AgricuUurisU 
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FERI^IJLISBRS. 

Punotioti9 Fei*tillMra« 

Every fanner who reads an Agricultural paper knows that the essential 
ingredients which it is necessary to restore to the soil as plant food to make 
good the constituents extracted by |he crops are principally the following : — 
Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, Potash and Lime or as they are more generally 
known in this country, Ammonia, Phosphate of Lime and Potash. Besides 
these constituents, plants make use of several others, but fortunately for 
agriculturists, the others are almost always present naturally in sufficient 
({uantity in the soil, so that the farmer need not put his band in bis pocket 
to buy artificial supplies of them, as he has to do with those first named. 

The part which each ingredient acts in the growth of the plant, and the 
reaction of one ingredient on another is exactly known, and continue to 
form a fruitful subject for hypothesis and investigation but, generally speak- 
ing, the following functions are attributed to them : — 

Nitrogen is absolutely indispensable and enters into the composition of 
all the growing parts of a plant, It is Nitrogen which gives to vegetable 
products, such as Cereals, in those nutritive qualities which render them 
valuable as nourishment to man an 1 animals. It is nitrogen which produces 
the albuminoids in hay, the desh of animals and the caseine in milk. It is 
the want of this constituent that causes the leaves of corn in a backward 
spring to be yellow, a sure indie at oii th it a top-dressing of an active nitro- 
genous fertiliser is desirable. 

Phosphoric Acid is found in every pxrt of plants, but accumulates 
more especially iu the seed. It is also the principal constituent in the bone 
formation of man and animals, and where it is wanting in the soil plants 
grow feebly and anirri ils do not thrive. In some parts of Europe where the 
character of the soil so is granatic and deficient in phosphoric acid, both 
horses and cattle remain small, in stature and feeble. Their bones are so 
weak and brittle that they possess no resisting power and have been known 
to break from a mere blow. In such districts the liberal use of basic slag 
and superphosphates will gradually make an enormous change. 

.- 7 - Potash is always abundant in the ash of plants. When this 
constituent is deficient the plant cannot grow vigorously, because in the 
absence of a sufficient supply of potash the green matter of the plant is not 
able to elaborate those substances which are indispensable for the forma- 
tion of new organs. 

Lime plays an important roll in the soil in causing the decomposi- 
tion of animal and vegetable matter, in promoting nitrification, in rendering 
the soil, potash soluble, etc. It is also utilised to a small extent by the plant 
as plant food, but its principal advantage is more in the way of its action 
on other ingredients in the soil. 

Now, if one or other of the constituents is naturally abundant in an 
available condition in the soil, it would be waste to apply further quantities in 
the form of artificials ; but, on the other hand, if one is deficient, the plant 
cannot make proper use of the others. 

The crop is then governed by what is termed the “ law of a minimum^*; 
it can grow only up to the limit of the ingredient present in insufficient quantity. 

Ill this respect, plants may be compared to a stone mason, who with 
different materials, sand, lime and water, compounds mortar. But of what use 
to him would be a big heap of sand if he had no lime ? 

In the. same way a plant requires all the constituents for its grow^th ; if 
one is present in insufficient quantity, its growth is arrested when that limit* 
ed quantity is utmd up.— Mark Lane Express Agricultural Journal. 
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RUBBER INDUSTRY OF BOLIVIA. 

Varieties Produoed and Methods of Col lest ion. 

H. M. Minister at La Paz has forwarded the following particulars 
relative to the rubber industry of BoUvi^: — 

Bolivia ranks as the second rubber exporting country of South America, 
corning next to Braail. with an annual output of over 2,000 tons. The 
exports of rubber in 1912 were as follows: — fine rubber 1.354,704 kilogs; 

“ caucho ” 689,401 kilogs., and “ cernamby, ” 166,241 kilogs; making a 
total of 2.210,346 kilogs., compared with a total of 1,643,576 kilogs. in UUl. 
The total exports of rubber for the first three months of 1913 amounted to 
1,100,741 kilog=. The unality of the rubber is excellent. There are just 
(he three grades, named, t^/^: “fina” (fine), caucho” (Caoutchouc), and 
“ cernainby’* (scrap or niggerheadh 

Four varieties of rubber trees are worked in Bolivia : (1) the “ Morada*’ 
which is abundant in the swampy low-lying ground ; (2) “ Blanca” which 
grows on the highlands; (3) “ Ainarilla,” and (4) “ Itauba” which, though 
giving less quantity, is ecinal in quality to “ Morada.” The average yield of 
latex is stated to be eight lbs. per tree, but virgin trees give considerably 
more. Many trees have to be “ rested” for a number of years in order that 
they may recover from the ill effects of the native method of tapping, which 
is described below. In many cases trees are rendered useless through 
having the cambium” penetrated by the axe, and being then attacked by 
white ants or “ borers,” The best season for tapping is from May to the 
middle of August, but the trees are again tapped from 1st October to 15th 
January, The flowering season is in December and January and the pod 
ripens in March and falls to the ground towards the end of April. 

The rubber forests are divided into “ cstrades ” or paths cut in the 
jungle, and each ” estrada contains from 100 to 120 trees, the distance 
between each tree being usually so considerable as to entail a great loss of 
time on the part of the ” freguez ” or collector, whose duty it is daily to 
visit the trees and collect the rubber. This employee does not receive a 
regular wage, but get.s 25 bolivianos i£Z) per arroba (25 lbs.) of fine rubber, 
and 15 bolivianos 4s) per arroba of ‘*caucho”. The “inozo” or 
unskilled labourer is paid a moiilhly wage of 40 to 60 bolivars (£5 4i to 
163.), and although these figures would appear to be a reasonable 
remuneration, the fact that the workers are obliged to purchase all their 
supplies from the store which is always run iu connection with the rubber 
indiLstry, where the prices ehar^^ed are usually excessive, renders it 
practically impossible for these men to keep out of debt. 

The axe used in Bolivia for tapping is smaller than the Brazilian 
“ machadinho,” but nevertheless the ruthless methods in vogue for the 
extraction of the latex cau.se almost, if not (]ultc., as umch damage iu the 
one country as iu other. The method of t.ipping is as follows: — 

The collf dor visits his ** estrada ” at d.iwn, and having first collected 
the scrap which has oozed from the trees, he proceeds to make a series of 
deep cuts. These cuts are first made as high up the trees as possible and 
at intervals of 18 inches each d:iy. Beneath these, metal cups, varying in 
number from three to six are affixed in (he bark just below the wound to 
catch the latex, After treating e.ach tree iu a similar fashion, the collector 
now returns to the fir.st one bled, and collects the latex in a pail, visiting each 
tree in turn until he has a pail full of the liquid, which he brings back to 
his hut for the process of coaguialion. 
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RUBBER. 

Leaf DiMasa of Havaa. 

In the Eastern Tropics, the leaf .diseases which have been recorded for 
Hevca hrasiliensis have been confined to nursery plants and have not 
caused serious damage. In South America, however, there would appear, 
from the accounts of different investigators, to be at least one which is more 
dangerous than those known in the East in that it attacks both old trees and 
nursery plants. 

The fungus which causes the disease was first described by Hknnings 
in 1904 under the name of Dothidella Ulei. The specimens had been 
collected by Ule in the Upper Amazon Valley, Jiirua (Acre Territory) on 
the banks of the Rio Jurua Mirum (Acre Territory), and on the banks of the 
Amazon in the neighbourhood of Iqiiitos (Peru). Hbnnin'GS did not give 
any account of the injuries caused by the fungus. Dr. Huber, however, 
on the occasion of his visit to Ceylon stated that it sometimes caused serious 
damage and defoliated the trees. 

Recently, the fungus has been rc-described by Griffo.^ and Maublanx 
from specimen obtained on nursery plants al Belem. These authors do not 
consider that it is likely to cause a serious disease. They state that on old 
trees the injury is doubtless insignificant, and only nursery plants could be 
seriously injured. Griffon and Mauhlanc found, on the same leaves 
as the Dothidella^ conidia and pycnidia which they regard as stages of 
that fungus, a discovery which gives occasion for a revision of the known 
facts relating to the leaf diseases of Hevea in South America. 

In 1911, Dr. J. Kuyper described what was considered a different leaf 
disease of Hevea from Surinam. This disease occurs in three forms. In 
the first stage, the young leaves, only three to five days old, exhibit sub- 
transparent, olive green or dark green patches, which are sometimes so 
numerous that the whole leaf blackens and ' collapses. In the nurseries, 
sometimes every plant is attacked. Hevea leaves grow rapidly and 
apparently the fungus cannot attack the older tissues. Consequently, the 
disease is, in many cases, limited to the original spots, the centres of which 
turn yellow and fall out, so that the leaf becomes perforated. At the edges 
of the holes, small black bodies are produced, often in such numbers that 
they form a closed ring. This perforation of the leaf is Kuyper’s second 
form. The fungus can also occur on the leaf stalks and steins, where it 
produces swollen areas which may form canker-hke patches ; this is the third 
form. 

The fungus of the Surinam disease was described as a Fusicladium 
and was named Fusictadium macrospormn Kuyper. It occurs on both 
Hevea hrasiliensis and H. gnyanensis. Kuyper states that nursery 
plants are often strongly attacked. Its occurrence is irregular, and that, he 
considers, may be accounted for by the fact that Hevea drops its leaves 
twice a year. After the leaf-fall, trees previously seriously attacked often 
produce sound shoots. For that reason, the injury resulting is small. Weak 
plants often die, and even six-year old trees may succumb to repeated 
attacks. Kuyper advises that old trees which are repeatedly attacked 
should be removed, that plants which sho\^ the second stage should be spray* 
ed with Bordeaux Mixture to kill the spores which appear then, and that. In 
nurseries, upper parts of stems which bear the third stage should be cut 
off. 

From a comparison of Kuypbr’s description and figures with those of 
Ckiffon aud Maublanc, it would appear that these authors arc dealing 
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with the same fungus. The pycnidia and pycnospores described by Griffon 
and Maublanc are ideotical with those described by Kuypbr as occurring 
with his Ftisicladium\ white the oonidia^of the former authors agree with 
the FAsicladinm spores of Kuypbr. Ap exact comparison cannot be made 
as several essentil details are oinitt^ from the descriptions, but the 
coincidences are so close that there docs not seem to be much room for 
doubt. 

More recently, Bancroft has recorded another leaf-disease, from Bri- 
tish Guiana. The symptoms were “ a spotting of the leaves, followed by 
an increase in the si^e of the spots, with the production of dried areas 
which eventually fall away from the green parts leaving holes in the 
leaf surface.** The disease is said to Have been “ not particularly abun- 
dant.** Specimens of the fungus were forwarded to Kew, where it 
was considered to be a new species, and named Pasmloro Hevea Mass, 
The description of the fungus is not available, but it may be pointed out 
that Passalera is a genus closely resembling Fnsicludium and only 
doubtfully distinct from the latter. It would appear probable therefore that 
the British Guiana leaf disease is the same as those of Brazil and Surinam. 

If these conclusions prove correct, Hevea throughout South America 
is subject to a leaf disease which can attack both old and young trees. It 
is unnecessary to point out the bearing of this on the proposal to establish 
plantations of Hevea in its native country. 

Soya Baan. 

As was confidently expected, the soya bean has been greatly improved 
in the past few years, both in America and Europe. Whereas in its home 
country of Manchuria the oil couteot is only about 15 or 16 per cent., some 
of the new varieties which have been bred up in America and Europe run 
as high as 20 and even 22 per cent. South Africa is now taking up this crop 
and it is found that altitude somewhat affects the yield of oil in any given 
variety; for instance, at an altitude of 1,000 meters the yield of a certain 
variety is about 20 per cent, while at sea level it is about 22 per cent. Ger- 
many, ranking with France as the heaviest importer of all seeds, has been 
tndng for years to find a suitable oil crop which could be put under inten- 
sive cultivation ; thisde.eire seems about .fo be realized in the shape of soya, 
•many varieties of which can now most likely be grown in Germany with ex- 
cellent success. In 1912 Germany imported 1,443,447 metric tons of oil 
seeds valued at 217 million pesos . — Phillippine AgrictUiural Review , — 
{The Tropical Agriculiurist,) 


Ceylon. 

Rubber Exports , — The following statistics of the exports of rubber of 
domestic production from Ceylcn during the month of November, and the 
eleven months ended November, 1912 and 1913, have been extracted from 
official returns issued by the Ceylon Government ; — 


Nov.. 

1912, 

Nov., 

Jan-Nov., 

Jan-Nov., 

1913. 

1912. 

1913. 

United Kingdom ... 887,156 

1,581,655 

7,157,605 

12,458,869 

United Slates ... 637,192 

508,358 

4.116,776 

5,476.012 

Other Countries ... 168,237 

417,799 

1,735,958 

4.373,665 

Total exports of rubber . . 
of domestic produc- 
tion ••• 1,692,585 

— T/ie Board of Trade Joufaah 

2, 307, 812 

13,010,339 

22,308,546 
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Thfe effect of the small reduction in the world’s visible supply of only 
185,000 bags, compared with 348,000 last 3 ’ear, has soon passed away, and 
it is realised that it is due more to an increase in the arrivals cf mild and 
of Brazilian kinds than to decreased deliveries. In the hrst three months of 
this year the deliveries in Europe and the United States were 711,000 bags 
more than the average of ihe la^^t four years, a very substantial quantity, 
and more than suiBcient to take up the whole of the increase in the Brazil 
crop, if deliveries continue on the same scale througliout the year. That 
all kinds are plentiful at the moment, and that importers of mild descriptions 
are always anxious sellers, are points in favour of lower rates, but the fact 
that prices have already fallen below what they have been for several years, 
and that dealers are believed to be short of stock, are points against any 
further fall. In fact, with the knowledge of a small Brazilian crop next 
year, values appear to be quite low enough. Supplies have again been 
heavy on the two days that auctions hare been held. East India continues 
to be unsatisfactory in quality, but Costa Rica, although not as fine as 
in some years, as a crop is quite useful and is safe to stock. 

London Coffee Returns. 

Home 



Consumption. 

Export. 

Stock. 


1914 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

1913 

For week ended 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Ton-?. 

April 4 

315 

377 

552 

459 

21,906 

14,463 

For 1 4 weeks ended 
April 4 

4,389 

3,945 

5,324 

4,050 

— 

— 


The Home amount contains a proportion for export delivered by 
cart. 

— The Produce Markets' Review, 


Our Over-seas Trade. 

Onr exports in February were valued at ;f41, 261,797—. mi increase of 
/‘1,089,054 compared with February, 1913, and ;f3,771, 468 more than the 
total for February, 1912. As compared with last year’s figures the chief 
advances were shown by machinery (;f320,985) and cotton fabrics I;f519,466). 
Manufactures of wood and timber, including furniture, leather and manufac- 
tures thereof, and railway carriages and trucks were among the items show- 
ing improvement. There was a falling-off in iron and steel manufactures, 
other metals and manufactures thereof, cutlery, hardware implements and 
instruments, electrical goods and apparatus. 

Imports during February were valued at 62, 050, 744, a decrease on 

the February returns last year of 736, 406, 

The decrease in the value of (he imports is mainly accounted for by 
lower totals in the class of raw materials and articles mainly manufactured, 
the total under this heading being ;f2,633,784, less than that in FebruarJ', 
1913. Among articles wholly or mainly manufactured there were several 
small increases, including one of jf386,278 in metals and manufacture.s 
other than iron and steel, and another of ;£*137,943 in silk. As compared 
with February, 1912, the month’s imports showed an advance of 
Export World and Commercial Intelligence, , 
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TEA’,;' 

A Suggested Reason for the Decline in the Manufacture of 
Green Tea in Ceylon— is, that in South Russia and Persia 1913 was a 
bad year for trade, and the demand froiri those centres fell o/f after having 
previously been steady for several seasons. There is probabiy another 
reason says an American correspondent one which, likely, is not very 
wide of the mark, and that is the question of flavour. Most of the large 
gieen tea consuming countries are believed to sip their tea from gla^.s 
tumblers of diminutive shape, called, in the glass trade tots”, and some- 
times a small modicum of lemon juice is added to develop the flavour. 
Ceylon green tea is generally of good qiiillty fro n a m irket point of view 
and if not too obtrusive in the colour of the leif can be used to advantage 
in blending with black teas which are deficient in point of pungency, but 
when it comes to drinking it neat, ‘‘even with the imdicnm of lemon” 
it is more than probable that the fl ivour of a China green te.a would be 
preferred by the average consumer. — Ceylon Observer, 

Tea in Russia. 

The annual consumption of tea in Russia is over 140,000,000 lb. Of this 
enormous quantity about two thirds are imported from China in the form of 
compressed blocks either tablets or briquettes. The best quality of com- 
pressed tea (according to M. H. Jumelle, who writes an interesting article on 
the subject in the G. Journal cV Agriculture Tropicale) is contained in the 
tablets. The waste powder in the process of manufacture is sifted, and the 
fragments of leaves are made into tablets, which are subjected to great pres- 
sure for some time, and then wrapped in tin foil and white paper. The 
briquettes are made from the sifUngs, which consist of stems an 1 leaf-stalks. 
They are pressed into blocks, and subjected to a current of steam for three 
minutes. The briquettes are made pf both black and green tea. The 
tablets weigh about [ lb. each, and are packed in wooden lead-lined boxes. 
The briquettes of black tea weigh from § lb. to 3 lb., while those of green tea 
are made up in two qualities, the best quality weighing lb. and the inferior 
3t lb. They are packed in bamboo baskets lined with leaves. Attempts 
have been made to cultivate tea in Russia since 1848. It is grown in the 
Caucasus, especially on the south-east side of the Black Sea, w'here the 
climate is warm and moist and the soil a fertile red clay. The annual pro- 
duction is about 13,000 lb. The fir.st picking takes place about 4 years after 
the bushes have been planted, and the three or four pickings arc made each 
year. This tea does not possess the fine aroma of the best Chinese qualities, 
and is used mainly by the poorer classes, who buy it in the form of bri- 
quettes.— /?oyrtZ Society of Arts Jouruah April 3. — Ceylon Observer^ 
April. 


Federated Malay States. 

Rubber Exports during March, 1914.*^Thc following figures of the 
evports of cultivated rubber from the Federated .Malay States during the 
month of March, 1914, are from telegraphic information received by the 
Malay Slates Infonn.iiion Agency in London, the corresponding figures for 
1913 being added for purposes of comparison. 


1913. 1914. 

Lbs. Lbs. 

March ... ... '’M,737 ; 2,418 

January-March ... 5,625 7,324 

— Tfce Board of Trade Joarnah 
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EXPERIMENTS. 

Poitwm^ Eymllofittt OoIVm Munurittg SKfMriimnts. 

In Vol. vIII No. 9 of the Planters' Chronicle of Ist Marche 1913, was 
published the scheme of Experiments to be conducted in Coorg and Mysore 
under the auspices of the U. P. A. S. I .*8 Scientific Department and under 
subsidy from the Potash Syndicate. All the Experiments as planned therein 
were laid down last year. When harvesting operation commencedt however, 
a number of experimenters experienced difficulty owing to the pressure of 
work, shortage of labour, time and facilities in obtaining the statistics requir* 
ed. Some of these experimenters in Coorg have intimated that they are 
unfortunately, unable to continue these experiments another year. 

In order to meet the difficulties experienced by these, a simplified 
supplementary .scheme is given hereunder which, it is hoped, will be taken 
up and meet with better success. 


Experiments. 

1 

Plots. 

j 

Manures in Cwts. per acre. 

I. 

1 

Control (No manure.) 



2 

Steamed Bones 


Poonac 



3 


2 


3 ' 

1 Steamed Bones 

Poonac 

Sul. of Potash. 



3 

2 

1 

II. 

1 

1 

Control (No manure.) 




Basic Slag 

3 





Basic Slag 

Muriate of Potash 



3 


1 



Basic Slag 

Muriate of Potash Nitrolim 


■ 

3 

1 

1 

III. 

1 

Control (No manure.) 




Steamed Bones 


Poonac 



3 


3 



Steamed Bones 

Poonac 

Sul. of Potash 



3 

3 

2 



Steamed Bones 

Poonac 

Sul. of Potash 



3 

3 

1 



Steamed Bones 

Poonac 

Sul. of Potash 


■ 

3 

3 


IV. 

1 

Control (No Manure.) 




Neutral Super, 


Poonac 



3 


2 



Neutral Super. 

Poonac 

M'uriate of Potash 



3 

2 

1 i 



Neutral Super. 

3 

Poonac 

2 

Sul. of 
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Experiments. 

PlotB. 

1 

Manures in Cwts per acre. 

V, 

1 

Control (No manure.) 



2 

Basic Slag 

Poonac 




3 

3 



3 

Basic Slag 

Poonac Sul. of Potash 



3 

3 

1 


1 4 

' Steamed Bones 

Poonac Sul. of Potash 



3 

3 

1 


1. 5 

Neutral Super. 

Poonac Sul. of Potash 



3 _ 

3 

1 

VI. 

1 

! 

Control (No manure.) 



2 

Steamed Bones 

Poonac 




3 

3 



3 

Steamed Bones 

Sul. of Potash 

Cal. Nitrate 



3 

1 

1 


4 

Steamed Bones 

Sul. of Potash 

NitroHm 



3 

1 

1 


5 

Steamed Bones 

Sul. of Potash 

Poonac 




3 

1 

3 

VII. 

1 

Control (No manure,) 



2 

Steamed Boues 

Poonac 




‘ 4 

4 



3 

j Steamed Bones 

Sul. of Potash. 



4 

11 



4 

' Sul. of Potash 

Poonac 




11 

4 



5 

Steamed Bone^ 

Sul. of Potash 

Poonac 



4 

li 

4 


In this scheme, it will be noted, an attempt is made to solve only a few 
simple problems. Each experiment is designed to test the necessity, or 
otherwise, of Potash and in addition. 


Experiment I, contrasts the older method of manuring, e.g. (Phos. acid 
and Nitrogen) with a^otnplete manure (Phos. acid, Nitrogen and Potash). 

Experiment 2. is designed to show whether sufficient Nitrogen is 
obtained from Mulch. 

Experiment J, ought to show the approxiu.ate suitable qHgntity of 
Potash to apply. 

Experiment 4, contrasts Muriate with Sulphate of Potash.. 

Experiment 5, contrasts the forms of Phosphoric acid. 

Experiment 6. contrasts the forms of Nitrogen, 

Experiment 7, is designed to show, by leaving out one of the plant 
foods in rotation, which is the -tnos^-needful constittmt of any« coffee 
manure. 
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The scheme in principle was approved of by Mr. Anslead before bis 
departure for Home. At the same time, the hope is expressed that as many 
as possible of the experimenters under the old scheme will continue their 
experiments under that scheme while others who found the old scheme made 
too great demands on their time and labour at harvest may take up one ot 
the above experiments. 

Except in experiments V & VI where it is not feasible, the manures 
shall be weighed, mixed, labelled and forwarded to the estates ready for 
application to the individual plots so as to simplify matters as much as 
possible. 

The manures should be broadcasted and forked in or otherwise in- 
corporated with the soil. This is essential, for, though Potash i^ water- 
soluble it neither washes into, nor out of. the soil, and, unless forked in, 
simply lies on the surface and is liable to be carried off by Monsoon wash 
Similarly with superphosphate and the “bulky” manures. Nitrates alone 
wash down into the soil, thereby reaching more than merely surface roots. 

To keep the scheme as simple as possible the follo.wing will constitute 
the only 

Essential Data . — 1, Each Plot to be nuinbcied and marked with 
name board. 

2. Area of Plot and number of trees. 

J. Manures applied and date of application. 

4. Cost of manuring. 

5. Weight of crop from each plot. 

Further, in order to popularize the experiments, suggestions by any 
planter desirous of undertaking an experiment will be welcomed and 
considered with reference to his own particular case. 

Rout. IJirniis, 

Agrl. Officer of the Potash Syndicate. 


Report on Trade op the Congo for the Year 1912. 

Agriculture.-’ This is of the most rudimentary description amongst the 
natives and is carried on principally by the women. A description of 
native methods and of the steps which have been taken by the Delgiaii 
Government to improve matters was furnished in the last Annual report 
(Annual Series No. 5043) In certain districts of the Congo the natives are 
more skilled in agriculture than in other districts. In the district of Kivu, 
for example, the tribes show coiioiderable skill in tending their herds of 
cattle. Rice is successfully cultivated on the Upper Congo. On the Kasai 
River agriculture is carried on extensively by the natives, who use the honey 
thus obtained as an article of exchange and for the manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages. In general, however, the native tribes are little disposed to 
furnish the labour and attention mjuired. Vast areas of the Congo con- 
sist of forest and swamp or of rocky hills covered with bush, quite unfit for 
agricultural purposes. In a primitive state, moreover, the wants of the native 
are few. Manioc and palm oil, which are his principal articles of diet, can 
be obtained without much labour. It is to be hoped that the quickening in- 
fluence of commerce and the new needs created by contact with the Euro- 
pean will prove an incentive to greater effort. 

The new Department of Agriculture created by the Belgian Governinei.t 
is doing good work in the direction of collecting and disseminating iiifornii^ 
WCttit'- Diplomatic and Consular Report^ Congo% Anl, Series 5200. 
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THE U. P. A. 8. 1. 

(iNOORPOItATBD.) 

Conteilti. 

It is with renewed regret that we have to inform our readers that the 
Labour Barometer has not risen a single degree since our last issue, and 
there only remain six weeks to make up the required acreage. We know of 
owners perfectly willing to put their acreages on, but who from day to day 
defer doing so. To these men we appeal to at onqe send in their acreages, 
thus affecting a rise in the Barometer, influencing those who are still “ sitting 
on the fence.’* Surely these men will not be content to be known as “ The 
Wreckers” of a scheme, fraught with great future possibilities, and the 
settlement of a long vexed question. 

This issue of the paper contains three letters in answer to Mr. Mead, 
which we trust will lay the ghost of all of the contentions rai.sed by him. 
It would be invidious to prefer one letter to another, but cannot refrain 
from calling special attention to the appeal made by Mr. Danvers to ” look 
ahead.” All three letters are most interesting and Mr. Barber’s letter to 
Mr. Mead should be read in conjunction with that to the Editor. 

We have received an anonymous letter from a correspondent on the 
same subject, signed ** Nous Verrons.” As the letter came unaccompanied 
by the author’s name, we regret we canpot publish it, but shall be happy 
to do so if the writer of the letter will forward his name, not for publication, 
but as a hona fides. 

We should feel very much obliged if correspondents could arrange to 
send their letters in in time to reach the office by the middle of the week. 
The four letters that appear to-day arrived only yesterday and are of such 
importance, that the whole paper, at tjie last moment has had to be recast, 
which may possibly cause a day’s delay, but the letters were too important 
to be delayed till next issue. 

We publish the Address of the Central Travancore Planters* Asso- 
ciation to the retiring Dewan and his reply. We hope that their Govern- 
men will help them financially with their Ropeway. 

We publish a letter from the Commonwealth of Australia with statis- 
tics of imports and exports of Coffee, and have been promised a further 
letter on the possible inakets for it. 
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BAROMETER 

OF 

Laboui* D«pai*tmant. 


2-6-14 

26-4-14 

18-4-14 

11-4-14 

4-4-14 

28-3-14 

21-3-14 



100,000 

90,000 

82,293*90 

79,820 

77,968 

74,607 

73,057 

68,767 

68,611 


“ That aa It la daaldad that tha Labour Dapartment 
ahall ba atartad on lat <luly, it shall ba oonaldai>ad that tha 
aehama ahall not hava auooaadad if suHlolant aupport ha 

notforthoomlngby that data." 
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CENTRAL TRAVAMOORB PLANTERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

ADDRESS. 

To 

Dewao Bahadur, 

P. Rajagopala Chari, m.Am b.l., C.I.E., 

Dewan of Travancore. 

From 

Thci Ceatral Travancore Planters’ Association, 

, Peermade. 

Sir, — On behalf of ihe Central Travancore Planters’ Association we have 
to thank you for paying this visit to our district when your time, on the eve 
of your departure, must be fully occupied with official business. 

It is now close on 6 years since you took up the reins of Office and 
during that time the affairs of the State have been marked by steady 
increase and progress in every branch of the service. 

His Highness by your departure loses the services of a most able and 
successful Minister and the general public lost a most sympathetic Dewan, 
and you will always be remembered by your accessibility to all castes and 
creeds, and for the prompt attention and sympathy with which you have 
dealt with any grievance brought to your notice. 

Further we have to thank you as it was during your term of Office that 
the Planting Industry was granted a representative on His Highness* Legis- 
lative Council. 

As you are aware this district has made rapid strides during the last few 
years and further large areas are being opened up in tea and cardamoms 
which means a large increase in the labour force required, and the present 
crops of tea and cardamoms will be more than doubled in the course of two 
or three years. 

The question of transport has been before us for some time and has 
lately become very acute. 

A few years ago it became necessary to divide the transport of the 
district between the eastern and western ghats. This relieved matters for a 
while, but we have again reached a stage when the traffic between Peermade 
and Kottayam has got quite beyond the capacity of the present methods of 
transport. 

Owing to the large influx of labour we have several times been on the 
verge of famine owing to our inability to get up rice and other food stuffs 
to feed our coolies. 

About eighteen months ago a Motor Transport Company was formed 
to run between Kottayam and Mundakayam which has been a great success, 
and has relieved matters as far as that district is concerned, but Peermade 
is always faced with the ghat journey which is both unpopular and fast be- 
coming impossible for carts on account of the want of grazing and water 
in the dry weather. 

Motor Transport on this section of the road is quite impossible owing 
to the steepness of the gradient and the acute curves on the road, 

We have therefore had to look for some mechanical means of transport 
to meet our troubles and this has taken the form of an aerial Ropeway. 

We have spared neither time, money or trouble on the selection of the 
most suitable route and in getting the best expert advice, both out here and 
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In England, with the result that we now have a definite scheme to lay before 
those interested which gives every prospect of success and a good return on 
the invested capital. 

The cost however is considerably more than was originally anticipated 
and we are afraid that without outside help the scheme is beyond the limits 
of the Estates. 

We hope that after your visit and having made enquiries on the spot 
you will realise what the scheme means to the district and surrounding 
country, and that you will therefore see fit to recommend His Highness’ 
Government to give us some financial assistance towards the project, either 
by taking shares or in the form of debentures. 

In conclusion we would thank you for all you have done for us during 
your most successful term of Statesmanship in Travancore. 

We would ask you, Sir, to accept our sincere expressions of regret at 
your departure, and in wishing you good-bye we trust that your visit to 
Great Britain will be a pleasant one and strengthen, if possible the, bonds of 
sympathy which vqu have always extended to Europeans in Travancore. 

We remain. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servants, 

For the Central Travancore Planters’ Association, 

(Signed) H. C. WESTAWAY, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) R. P. ROISSIER, 

Hon. Secretary. 

( „ ) J. A. RICHARDSON, 

Planting Member of Council. 

Dewan*s reply to the Central Travancore Planters' Association^ 
Peermade, 30th April, 1914. 

Gentlemen. — I am very glad to have this opportunity of meeting the 
members of the Central Travancore Planters* Association and to receive 
their appreciation of the progress which their District has made during 
my term of office as Dewan, I also note with pleasure that >ou appreciate 
me appointment of one of you to His Highness the Maharajah’s Legislative 
Council. The gentlemen who have sat on that Council as your represen- 
tatives have so far done good work, and you may rest assured that, in view 
m the importance of your industry in this State, there will always be a 
Planting Member on the Council. His Highness’ Government know how 
much of the development of these remote corners of the State is due to the 
introduction of European capital and enterprise. The policy of encourag- 
^ capital and the enterprise is not a new one; it is as old as Sir T. 
Madhava Rao, The Government of His Highness the Maharajah have 
never either believed, or acted on the belief, that it would be better to leave 
the county wholly undeveloped than develop it with the help of foreign 
capital. On the other hand, large areas which are now smiling gardens 
w ^ 1 M but for the enterprise and capital of the Europeans, 

vve gladly recognise that a substantial portion of the material development 
which the State has had is due to this cause. 

We are also glad. Gentlemen, that the relaitions between our officers 
ana you have get^rally been so cordial. I particularly wish to mention 

frank and straightforward 3 way in .which, the 
planters have accepted the increased burdens which the Government felt 
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bound to put upon them in recent years in their attempt to better the 
financial position of the State. When I came to this State nearly seven 
ydars ago, there were areas which were paying a nominal two anna assess- 
ment per acre; these were practically abandoned lands; the result of the 
lenient assessment, however, was that the holders would neither finally give 
up their lands nor improve them. The other Coffee and Tea lands were 
paying an assessment of twelve annas per acre. One of the first steps 
taken by me was to abolish the two anna Tate and to bring those lands into 
line with the lands under regular cultivation. In the result, some of the 
lands were formally given up, but others began to be worked up. Later on, 
the twelve anna assessment was, in the case of all Coffee and Tea lands, 
raised to Re. I per acre. Again taking the iharavila, it was ranging from 
Ks.lO to Ks.l5 per acre when I came here. It was mostly Ks.lO per acre. 

I raised it at first to Rs.15 per acre, then to Rs.20 and afterwards to Rs.25 
per acre. The Forest Rules are also being more rigorously worked now than 
they had been at any lime before. And lastly, we have put tolls on your 
traffic both on the east as well as on the west. In all these ways your 
contribution to the Public Exchequer has been substantially increased, and 
I wish to take this opportunity to express, on behalf of His Highness* 
Government, our appreciation of the excellent spirit in which you took 
our action. The additional burdens have been cheerfully accepted, 
and I have not heard a murmur from any of you complaining of the sub- 
stantial increase of the burden of taxation falling on you. That being so, 
we have felt that every consideration was due to you in the matter of the 
redress of your legitimate grievances, and His Highness* Government have 
not hesitated to incur such expenditure as was found necessary from time 
to time, to impiove communications in the planting areas. 

While on the subject of communications, I would at once say that we 
realise that the question of transport, so far as Peermade is concerned, is 
assuming an acute form. The Government recognise that the development 
of this district is being seriously impeded by the difficulties of transport. 
Cattle transport is becoming, I know, more and more difficult and costly, 
and it not unfrequentlv wholly breaks down. I see that the Motor Lorries 
you are running between Mundakayam and Kottayam are doing well. That 
being so, it should be possible to develop them. The real difficulty is, as 
you say, in regard to the section between Mundakayam and the plateau, 
and it is for this that your Ropeway .scheme has been sftggesled. This 
matter came up before the Government some time ago, and while we were 
prepared to give you all facilities, we were not prepared to share with you in 
the concern. I, however, now see that the question is much more serious 
than I had thought, and I see that, if some energetic action is not taken 
to maintain and develop the traffic to the we it, the tendency would be for 
almost the whole of that traffic to flow to the east, as a substantial portion 
of it has already done. Yesterday the Indian traders of Kottayam urged 
me to look into the whole question and ^o take such action as I might deem 
necessary to obviate what they rightly felt to be a serious risk, namely the 
wliole diversion of the traffic to British territory. I have already talked 
this matter over with Mr. Richardson, and 1 shall certainly place it again 
before His Highness for consideration. I do not, however, wish for 
obvious reasons, to commit His Highness* Government to auy definite pro- 
mise just now. 

In cmiclnsion, let me issure you, Gentlemen, how gratified I feel at the 
thoui^ thut the relations between the Government and yourselves have 
iMn so cordial during my time ; and> I thank you most sincerely foa your 
good wislics ,0114 God speed. 
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PRUNIMO TRBE3. 

(Bailey’s Cyclopaedia.) 

Fruit trees are pruned for the purpose of enabling them to produce a 
superior quiality of Iruit. They are not pruned primarily to assume any 
definite or pre-conceived shape. It is best, as a rule, to allow each variety 
of tree to take its own natural or uormal form, only pruning it sufticiently, 
so far as shape is concerned, to remove any unusual or unsymmetrical 
growths. 

fst , — The fundamental conception in the pruning of fruit trees is to 
reduce the struggle for existence, so that the remaining parts may produce 
larger and finer fruits. 

2nd . — The result of pruning fruit trees should be to keep the tree in 
bearing condition, not to force it into condition. If the tree has received 
proper care from the time it is planted it should come into bearing when it 
reaches the age of puberty. Pruning, therefore, is merely a corrective pro- 
cess, and keeps the tree in proper bearing condition. When trees have 
been much neglected, pruning may be the means of reinvigorating them and 
setting them into a thriftier condition. In such cases it is one of the means 
of renovating the tree, as tilling, fertilising and spraying are. 

3rd . — Heavy pruning of the top tends to produce wood. This is 
because the same amount of root energy is concentrated into a smaller 
amount of top, thereby causing a heavier growth. This is particularly true 
if the pruning is done when the plant is dormant. 

4th . — Heavy pruning of the root tends to lessen the production of 
wood because the same amount of top receives a less supply of soil with its 
content of plant food. 

5th . — Trees which grow much to wood are likely to be relatively 
unproductive. It is an old maxim <hat checking growth induces 
fruitfulness, so long as the plant remains healthy. If the tree is thrown into 
redundant growth every two or three years by very heavy pruning it tends 
to continue to produce wood at the evpense of fruit. When a tree is to be 
brought into bearing condition by general good treatment, the aim .<%hould 
be to keep it in that condition by a relatively light annual pruning. Violent 
pruning is allowable only when trees have been neglected and is necessary, 
to bring them back into bearing condition, or to renew their tops. , 

6th . — The operator should know where the fruit buds are borne before 
undertaking the pruning of any fruit tree, otherwise he may destroy too 
many of them. If he knows the posiiion of the fruit buds he may prune in 
such manner as to thiu the fruit even without the removal of much wood/ 
and thereby to reduce the stingglc Tor existence to a miilimum. Every 
species of tret has its own method of fruit bearing. 

Cacao (Cocoa or Chocolate) bears on old matore^ wopd, apd, the aim. 
with this tree is to make it grow as substantial possible, thick trunk, threo 
main branches, and laterals from these, arranged so as to give each branch 
^ nearly as possible e<iaal room so that they may grow thick and strongs 
The best Cacao pods are borne directly on the trunk or main brancbcsi npt 
on ieniiinal twigs like oranges. 
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Coffee, on the other hand, bears on new wood and even with coffee 
there are two distinct processes of pruning. There is the pruning for what 
is called “ short top coffee” and “ long top coffee.” 

Shortly the system for pruning short top coffee is to prevent crowded, 
twiggy growth ; to have laterals from the main trunk, equally spaced (as 
Nature fortunately tries to do of itself) and to have primary, secondary and 
tertiary branches evenly arranged also, so as not to h ive any of these grow- 
ing too close to the main trunk, and so crowdin.-;’ it and preventing air 
circulating. An open space be kept near the trunk. The pruning of “long 
top” coffee consists simply in calculating for a constant relay of new wood 
every year, as conveniently planned as may be, with the view of not interfer- 
ing with the neighbouring trees, and also to facilitate picking. 

Citrus trees, that is. Oranges and Grape fruits, (the growth of lemons is 
different, but these are not grown commercially in Jamaica) bear the fruit on 
the terminal branches and pruning must be aimed at securing plenty of light 
and air circulating through the trees, with no branches or twigs crowding the 
inside, and to secure plenty of spreading outside growth. The sun should 
not be allowed to strike directly on the trunk or main branches, else the bark 
becomes hard and brown, hide- bound as it is called, like so many pasture 
grown trees, /,e., instead of being greenish and succulent, it becomes Itard and 
brown, and so the free flow of the sap is impeded. Orange and Grape fruit 
trees are ever-greens, not deciduous trees which drop their leaves at a certain 
time of the year and it is essential that their trunks should be shaded by their 
tops, and that their tops should present as much surface as possible to the 
sun. 


7th. — Heading-in tends to promote fruitfulness in Citrus trees, parti- 
cularly in those trees that are growing over-rapidly. If the heading-in is 
very severe, however, it may amount to a heavy pruning ; and in that case 
it may set the plant into wood bearing rather than into fruit bearing or result 
in a crowd of gormondizers starting. It is not to be supposed, however, that 
heading-in is necessarily to be advised in order to make trees bear. They 
may boar just as well if they are never headed-in, provided they are other- 
wise well-pruned and cared for. Whether one shall head-in his fruit trees 
or not is a personal question. If the trees are growing too rapidly root 
pruning is often better. This is particularly necessary when trees are grow- 
ing on heavy or very fertile soil and tend to overgrow. In such case cutting 
off the strongest leaders and inducing laterals is a good policy. 

8th , — Pruning fruit trees usually resolves itself into a thorough and 
.systematic thinning out of the weak, imperfect and interfering branches. 
Thereby the energy of the plant is saved, and is deflected to those parts 
that are capable of bearing a usual product ; the sun and air are admitted ; 
the tree becomes manageable for spraying and for picking ; all the fru ts have 
an opportunity to develop. How much or how little to thin is wholly a local 
question. In humid climates, much thinning may be necessary. In dry, 
hot climate as on the plains — but little thinning is allowable, else the 
branches may sun-scald. 

The foregoing are among the practical purposes to be served in prun- 
ing, and it will be seen that there are various ends to attain ; therefore, have 
an ideal towards which to work, and always have an object in view when 
severing branches, shoots or spars from any portion of the tree. Never by 
any phance lose an opportunity of picking up any points from your neigh- 
bour, but don’t attempt to follow everybody’s advice.— Agri- 
Society Jaurntflf-^Ttfe Tropical A^ncultari^t^ 
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FERTILITY OF SOILS. 

Solution of Plant Food. 

Dr, C. F, Juritz. 

I have said that unless the plant food constituents in the soils decom- 
posed they cannot be absorbed by the plants. The main reason of this 
is that until they decompose they do not become soluble, and that they 
should become soluble is essential, peeing that plants take up their food 
from solution. But how does the plant foot get dissolved in the soil ? 
First of all by the acids which the root hairs of the plants secrete. The 
root of plants, as far as can be ascertained, secrete carbonic acid, while 
many also secrete oxalic and citric acids. These act on the fine soil 
particles, and dissolve them in a manner that in most cases pure water 
could not do and so this plant food is rendered capable of absorption into 
the plant itself. But there is another way in which this solution 
is obtained, and that is quite independent of root action on the 
part of the plant. I referred at an early stage to the three forms 
of water in the soil : first, there is the free water that drains away 
or runs off quite easily and rapidly after flooding by rain or irrigation ; 
next there is the capiliary water that does not run away, but moves 
about sioulv, and only under the stronger force of capiliary attrac- 
tion, and IS not lost to the soil unles by evaporation from the surface, or 
when the plant root absorbs it: last of all there is the film water, which, by 
the immense power of surface tension acting on an almost infinitely thin 
film of water, is so tenaciously held by the tiny soil particles, with pressure, 
it is s^id equil to 10,000 times that of the atmosphere, or 150,000 1b. 
per square inch, that only the application of heat can break the bond. 
Now under this great pressure chemical re-actions may occur which are 
quite impossible under ordinary conditions, and so too’this film water may 
dissolve out of those soil particles elements of plant food which would not 
ordinarily be dissolved out of minerals by water. These are the means 
by which the plant food in the soil enters into that liquid state in which 
alone the plant can absorb it. Once dissolved in the film water the plant 
food may, with comparative ease, be passed on to the capiliary water, and 
be thereby transported to other parts of the soil for the plants to feed on. 
The roots are always, as it were, sucking up this capiliary water thus 
charged with plant food, and as soon as the soil in the immediate vicinity 
of the rootlets is dried by this suction, capiliary attraction causes the 
water from adjacent parts of the soil to creep along to supply its place, so 
that there may be said to be a continuous current of capillary water in the 
direction of each root hair. 

As the dissolving power of the film water varies greatly according to 
the minerals that it acts on ; and as the root hairs of different plants secrete 
different acids, or the same acids in different strengths, you will understand 
how impossible it is for the soil cheiiiist, with one standard method of soil 
extraction to treat the soil in his laboratory precisely in the manner that 
plants act on it ; all that he can do is to approximate as nearly as possible 
to the field conditions without ever hoping to imitate them exactly. 

But in discussing the actual process of plant feeding, I have (litberio 
been dealing only with the mineral constituents of plant food nitrogen is 
not included among these but is usually contained in the soil in two other 
forms, namely, as (1) organic nitrogen, in the remains of dead leaves and 
other parts of plants, and (2) && atmospheric nitrpgoo, ia the air that clreu* 
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lates through the pore spaces in the soil* The organic nitrogen is just as 
incapable as the niireral cilicates of becoming dissolved in the soil water, 
and before it can enter into the plant it has to be transformed into soluble 
^^pltl&tes. This transformation is effected by certain kinds of bacteria or 
micro-organisms in the soil. As for the atmospheric nitrogen it can be taken 
up only by leguminous plants, or plants which are provided with nodules 
or swellings on the roots, and these nodules swarm with other bacteria. In 
both cases, whether it be the soil bacteria that fix the organic nitrogen or 
the plant bacteria that utilise the atmospheric nitrogen, bacteria constitute 
the means of rendering nitrogen available to the plant, and the first requi- 
site for a successful issue of course is the presence in the soil of those 
bacteria. In fertile soils they are in present enormous numbers, but 
inother soils they may be practically absent, and such soils have to be 
inoculated with the needed bacteria before any nitrogen fixation can go on. 
Next, the soil must have a free air circulation not alone that the nitrogen 
which leguminous crops need may be supplied to them, also because the 
bacteria cannot live unless certain conditions are fulfilled, and one of these 
conditions is a sufficiency of air in the soil. If the air supply of the 
soil is so dense that air cannot circulate in it, the bacteria may be said to be 
drowned in one case and suffocated in the other. They can as little exist 
in a soil that lacks moisture, as in one that has all its air spaces filled 
with water, and so the happy medium must be observed; and in order that 
the best results may be obtained, the soil may have what is called its 
optimum of water. There are. therefore, as you see, many factors that 
between them regulate that optimum. 

Conditions affecting Son. Fertility. 

Do not imagine that an unproductive soil always means deficiency in 
plant food. It may mean that and it iiny not. It may mean that there is 
abundance of plant food materials, but not just in that condition wherein 
plants can take it in ; it may mean that there is not only plant food 
materials, but even plant food itself in an available condition, but that lack 
of aeration, brought about either by excessive density of the soil or by 
water-logging, is stiffling the plant’s root action. Unproductiveness in soils 
is so often the result of cultural errors that it is unwise to seixe upon lack 
of fertility as the fundamental cause, and yet that is exactly what most 
people do. It is true that there are many soils in this country that are 
wanting in fertility but I have quoted to you several cases of chemically 
good soils in which mismanagement of water supply or irr perfect physical 
manipulation has caused the ills that have been laid at the door of the 
soils chemical qualifications. We cannot deal with those ills by mere 
random guess work, they require study, especiallv in a relatively young 
country, and as our conditions generally are so different from those of the 
older countries, we need fuller study of our many productive soil types, in 
order that they may serve as standards of comparison when we are faced 
with problems of unproductive ^oils or have to deal with cases of actual or 
aipposed infertility .— Journal of the Union of South 
Africa^— The Tropical Agriculturist. 


A Local Labour Federation, 

In regard to the question of a Local Labour Federation, the Honorary 
Seciefary read the following letter frohi Mr. IL T. Thornton, Honorary 
Secretary of the Uda Fussellawa F. A.; — * At our last meeting it was 
decided that a combination of three districts such as Dimbnlla, Badlrlla and 
Uda Ftissellavife was undesirable, even if all the district# agreed to join, as 
tehdtfb restrict the freedom of the cooly.”— Ceylon. 
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DECOMPOSITION OF MINERALS. 

Soil CHemistryt 

It is not enough, however, that the mineral constituents which go to 
form plant food should be merely mechanically disintegrated, they also need 
to be chemically decomposed. By this I mean that the rocks of which soils 
are made must not only become a fine powder before plants can make use of 
what they contain, but the very substances of which those rocks consist must 
undergo an internal change. There are, as you see, two separate branches 
of science involved ; soil physics is, concerned in the investigation of the 
mechanical condition of the soil, and soil chemistry in that of its chemical 
condition ; and the one science cannot say to the other, “I have no need of 
thee”. In the Vino Diseases Commissions Report, issued in‘ 1881, the results 
of analyses of a number of granite soils from Constantia, performed by Pro- 
fessor Hahn, were tabulated. In many cases it was found that the vines 
were poor and sickly, having evidently been badly nourished although the 
granite rocks, from which the .soil whereon they stood had been derived, to 
all appearances contained ample quantities of lime, potash, and phosphoric 
oxide. On other soils, derived from that identical granite, the vine yards 
were healthy and thriving. In both cases there were ample supplies of the 
materials of plant food in the soil, but in the one case the granite had been 
nearly disintegrated, and in the other it had been thoroughly decomposed as 
well. That means to say that in the former case the plant food materials 
were there, but not in the condition available for the plants. In the latter 
case, not only were the plant food materials there, but they had been con- 
verted into actual plant food,, by thorough decomposition of the granite. 
The result was that the soil on which the vine yards flourished contained 8 
times as much available lime, 6 times as much available potash and 12 times 
as much available phosphoric oxide as the average of the remaining 
soils. This one soil was particularly good granite alluvium. In another of 
these Constantia soils there was no available lime whatever, simply because 
the felspar which would have supplied it had not been decomposed. 

From this you observe that it is not enough for a soil merely to contain 
lime and potash ; these may be there in so coarse a condition that the plant 
roots can do nothing with them. And even if they are in the soil as a more 
or less fine powder, they may be present only as sillicates, and in that state 
they cannot get dis.solved, and so the plants fail to absorb them, because it 
is necessary for plant food to enter into solution before the plants, can take 
it up. 

It is therefore very essential to the fertility of the soil that it should 
contain its plant food materials in such a form that they may be available 
to the plant. If they ate not available they might just as well not be there 
at all, and so, in chemical soil analyses, the availability or non-availability 
of the plant food materials present is an all-important matter for con- 
sideration, There has often been an outcry against soil analyses, by 
people who did not know what the>r were tilting at. Methods of analyses 
which involve fusion or disclosing: of the silicates in the .soil may be 
interesting to the geologist, but for the practical agriculturist they have 
little value. It is as useless to tell a farmer that the total percentage of 
potash, lime, or magnesia in his soil is so and so much, as it would 
be to make him a free gift of all the gold- that lies in the wrecked 
Titanic^ four miles below the surface of {be Atlantic Qcean, Both 
arc useless because non-available. But, apart from this; the avail- 
ability of plant food iii soils is tested by different methods. ' Some 
iavestigators take strong boiling acids, and subject the s^ils to their 
aettah lor few imnntes only:.* Others take cold acids ^4 them on th^ 
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soils for days. Others again use almost the weakest acids they can hod, 
and use them in the cold. Naturally the results that you get from one and 
the same soils by such vastly different methods of analyses must differ very 
much from each other. These different methods are being used in different 
parts of this Union, and so farmers have come to me in perplexity with 
seemingly contradictory figures, and h?.ve asked me how they can be 
reconciled. Professor Hii.gard of California, one of the most renowned 
soil investigators in the world, in his treatise on “ Soils ” expressed his 
deep regreat that in various parts of the world methods of soil analyses were 
being used which were so incommensurable that it was (luite impossible 
ever to compare agriculturally the soils of the various countries 
as to their chemical nature, and, writing to me on the subject about three 
years ago (7th May, 1910) he said : — 

“I am greatly pleased that you have adopted iiiy method of soil ex- 
traction for your work. I believe it to be the one most likely to find general 
acceptance, as having a natural element not subject to arbitrary personal 
bias. I have given the method a long trial, and find that results can be 
successfully interpreted, but I regret more and more the amount of energy 
wasted upon arbitrarily fixed methods, which are unlikely ever to receive 
universal assent.” 

At the International Agrogc ological Congress at Budapesth in April 1909, 
a report by the same eminent authority on ” The Unification of Cheiuical 
Soil Analyses” was read, in which he pleaded earnestly for uniformity the 
world over ; with us in South Africa diversity is excused on the plea that 
independence of operators gives the best results. — D r. Chas. F. Jukit;^ 
in South Africa Agric, Journal, — The Tropical Agriculturist, 


Report on the Trade of the Congo for the year 1912. 

By Mr, Vice-Consul J, E. Bell. 

General Remarks, — During the period of this report a grave economic 
crisis arose for the Belgian Congo, due to the great fall in the price of 
rubber. The staple raw product of the Congo hitherto has been rubber, 
the percentage of rubber to the total volume of exports for the year 1910 
being 76*9 per cent, and for the year 1911 63*9 per cent. The margin of 
profit to the exporter of forest rubber from the Congo— even with the amelio- 
rative reductions in freight and duty granted by the railway company and 
the Government- has now disappeared under the pre.ssure of competition 
from plantation rubber. If the, present low prices in Europe continue the 
consequences will prove very disastrous to the future of the Congo, unless 
some other product equally valuable is found to take the place of wild rubber. 
Much is hoped from the palm-oil industry, which is being almost entirely 
exploited by British Capital, and frpm gum copal, Valuable minerals depo- 
sits have also been reported from time to time, but difficulties of transport 
present a serious obstacle. Up to the present, however, rubber has been 
the.chief product of this country and ' t^xes direct and indirect on rubber 
are: the, chief source of revenue fbr the Government, consequently the situa- 
tion isgfrjave indeed. It can only be said at this juncture:tbat the future is 
fjuli^of uncertainty) and it* is' exceedingly difficult to predict the ultimate 
c^tcoipe- 

Tr.itd^ Oftd Commrrce.-rThe. stutistics for the year 1912 show an 
iner^asedn total imports and expats over the year 1911 of 10)000,000 fr. 
(400^0001,), but during that year the effects of the rubber orhds liAd not 
peiieptible.— af^d Ccmular Congo Annual 

Series 5260, 
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NITRIC ACID AND AMMONIA. 

Bacteria are the agents at work in increasing the supply of nitrogen, 
forming nitric acid in the soil, leguminous plants being especially adapted 
for the purpose. The discovery of the use of bacteria for inoculating soils 
has been given considerable attention, but the coinbinaticns of nitric acid 
or ammonia are not generally understood by all farmers. Nitric acid differs 
from ammonia in containing one atom of hydroge^^vn ^ three of oxygen ; 
ammonia containing three atoms of hydrogen but nooSc , .n at all, the acid 
and the ammonia also containing each one atom of nitrbgen. In the atmos- 
phere the oxygen and nitrogen are not combined, existing in a free condition. 
I'hat is, each atom of oxygen is separate from the atoms of nitrogen, and 
has no connection with them except being in their company, but the atom 
of nitrogen in a particle of ammonia is chemically combined to the three 
atoms of hydrogen, the four atoms thus combined forming one partiqle of 
ammonia, the atoms being thus combined while the particle is free. Nitro- 
gen forms ammonia in the manure heap only at the moment of liberation 
from other substances, but not when the atoms of hydrogen and nitrogen 
are brought together in the air. To make it plainer, it may be stated that 
nitrogen that is combined, as it is in decomposing materials, will recombine 
to form other substances, but when once it is liberated from combination, 
and escapes in the uncombined condition, it is lost and mingles in a free 
condition with the atmosphere. The plentiful nitrogen, therefore, is a sub- 
stance composing four-fifths of our atmosphere, that substance being 
the most valuable ingredients of plant food,. yet the most eminent agricuUu- 
rists and chemists have been powerless until now to devise any method by 
which we can utilise it while in its free condition in the atmosphere, and 
yet, with the high price? paid for nitrate, guano, and other nitrogenous 
materials, we get but a small proportion of nitrogen in them, A ton of pure 
nitrogeu would be valued at about £60, and sometimes it is paid for in 
that proportion, though at every breath we inhale it in large quantity. In 
the atmosphere is a small percentage of carbon, but this proportion pro- 
duces our forests and enters into the composition of all plants. Such being 
the case, the 80 per cent., if nitrogen should be appropriated cheaply from 
the air, like carbon, would enable us to grow the most luxuriant crops, and 
in the near future inventors may solve the problem of combining it with but 
little cost, when bread will be produced cheaply, for the crops will be doubkd 
and quadrupled on every farm. There is estimating xchat is in store for 
the coming farmer, for, with additional discoveries of phosphate, rock'and 
potash, with nitrogen as cheap as lime, and labour-saving agricultural 
machinery used in all departments of the farm, everything should be 
plentiful. — Mark Lane Express Agricultural Journal. 


Labour in Malaya. 

lit >;« »;t 

Companies have to produce their rubber at a profit, which they cannot 
do at present prices, if rates of pay are raised, Consequently, if labour is 
insufficient, other inducements have to be held out to attract it. Unless the 
situation is brought under control by a proper organisation, the inducement 
which in many cases will be offered is that of higher advances, as was the 
case in Ceylon in the tea boom. Though this course would be fatal, it can^ 
be adopted withoof raising the suspicions of '^inexf^rienced sharebolders, 
because coolie advances are not chai‘g:ed in the yearly profit and loss 
account, although they are never likely to be recovered, biit appear as an 
^i^t in the balance sheet, and consequently do not raise the cost of prpdUo* 
:^^-^Grcnier*9 Rubber Newe* 
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CORRBSPONDBNOK. 

Coffee* 

Commouwealth of Australia. 

Department of External Afidrs. 

Melbourne, 16th April, 1914. 

Sir, — With refer,^t;e to your letter addressed to the Minister for Trade 
and Customs, respi'^j^ing the propects in regard to the export of coffee to 
Australia, I have the honour, by direction, to forward for your information 
the attached returns, which it is hoped will be of assistance to you in con- 
nection with this matter. 

2. Inquiries are being made concerning the question of markets for 
coffee in the Commonwealth, and a further communication ou the subject 
will be addressed to you at a later date. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

A. Hunt. 

Secretary, 

Norton, Esq., 

■ -o ? Secretar\% 

United Platiters’ Association of Southern India, 

25, South Parade, 

Bangalore, India. 

Cdmmonwealth of Australia. 


Imports 

AND Exports 

OF Coffee 

1901 TO 

1912. 


Coffee — Raw 

or Kiln-dried. 



Imports. 

Exports. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


1909 

1,970,760 

55.360 

81,893 

2,691 

1910 

2,213,083 

60.950 

115,576 

3,758 

1911 

2,014.712 

66,257 

127,096 

4,518 

1912 

2,431,466 

89,791 

88.858 

3,506 

Coffee and C 

hicory. Roasted 

or ground, 

and in liquid form 


Imports. 

Exports. 


lbs. 


lbs. 

£. 

1909 

. 292,946 

15,526 

23,775 

1,127 

1910 

319,306 

17,573 

23,826 

1,301 

1911 

383,360 

20,^65 

22,072 

1,245 

1912 

. 534,540 

27,383 

24,932 

1,476 


The Commonwealth Government offer a Bounty of Id, per lb, on Raw 
Coffee. The amount of Raw Coffee produced on which Bounty was paid 
during the past five years is 

Year ended 30th June. lbs. 

1908 ... . ... 2,111 

1909 .¥• ... ... 5i,365 

1910 ... ..i ... 28.134 

1911 ... ... ... 26.645. 

1912 ... 
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Consumption. 

The local production being small, the average consumption may be 
fairly assumed to be the difference between the Imports and the Exports. 
Countries of Supply. 


The subjoined table of Imports in 1912 according to Country of 
Origin will show th^ principal countries of supply 




Coffee — 

Raw 

Coffee or Chicory, 

Country of Origin. 


and 


Roasted or Ground, 


Kiln-dried. 

and in liquid 

from. 



lbs. 

£. 

lbs. 

£. 

India 


1,293,709 

47,541 

• • • 

>... 

Ceylon 

• • • 

12,701 

490 

• • • 

... 

West Indies 

• • • 

152,269 

5,172 

... 

... 

Abysinnia 


13,440 

570 

... 

... 

Arabia 


140,399 

5,670 

... 

... 

Brazil 


48,990 

1,802 

... 

... 

Costa Rica 


59,230 

2,300 

m 

t • - 

• •• 

Java 

• •• 

605,818 

22,130 


^ 829 

Guatemala 


51,393 

2,115 

... 

... 

Hawaiian Islands 


10,000 

399 

... 

... 

Venezuela 


8,312 

329 

... 

... 

U. S. America ... 


4,480 

156 

... 


United Kingdom 

« 1 1 

... 

... 

502,727 

,u94 

Straits Settlement 

• •t 

... 

... 

2,643 

'212 

Other countries 

• •• 

30,725 

1,117 

6,()9tS 

248 

Total 

... 

2,431466 

89,791 

534,540 

27,383 


Note . — The value for statistical purposes is taken to be the fair market 
value in the principal markets of the country whence the goods 
were exported, with an addition of 10% to such market value. 

Prices, 

The average wholesale price for Ground Coffee during 1912 is stated to 
be l/2i per lb., and in 191J 1/3 per lb. 


“ Woodlands,” 
Kullakamby; The Nilgiris, 
13th May, 1914, 

Labour Depai*tment« 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Sir, 

I have read with much ihtere.t Mr. Mead’s letter in your issue of the 
2nd instant, lam directly responsible for this letter, for I urged Mr. Mead 
to write, but I must own that his assistance, valuable as his contribution is, 
has not taken the form that 1 anticipated it would after our conversation. 

His letter is, so to speak, the second qhapter ob the .subject, so I take 
the liberty of asking you to publish a letter * which 1 wrote to Mr, Mead on 
the 20th ultimo, or 6 days prior to his letter to yourself. 

For a proper understanding of what passed between Mr. Mead and 
myself it is quite necessary that my letter shopld be read wUh his. 
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I think any one who is in favour of the Labour Department will 
welcome this letter of Mr. Mead. It is known that in certain quarters 
the scheme has received but half hearted support, and also that in other 
quarters there is distinct opposition to it. 

Any one reading the proceedings of meetings might be led to believe 
otherwise, for it is quite true that this opposition has never been openly 
expressed. The critics of the, scheme, since it reached its present form 
have not come forward with any definite criticism in print or discussion that 
could be taken hold of and dealt with in a satisfactory manner. I should 
like to think that this is because the case for the Department is so overwhel- 
mingly strong, and perhaps this is so, 

Preferential Recruiting Areas.— To the extent, which Mr. Mead 
has read a different meaning into my words than what I intended, Preferential 
Recruiting Areas are impossible. If I could bring myself to believe that 
Mr. Mead has laboured this point with the sole view of driving a wedge 
between Tea planters and Coffee planters, and so wrecking the scheme, 
I would feel bound to write at even greater length, as it is I think the, 
point is fairly dealt with in my letter of the 20th April. 

I will add that I think any fair minded man will agree with me, 
that it the shortage of labour be admitted, the necessity of economy 
in using that labour must be admitted also. It is an economy that is 
practised with the other important things of life, why not with labour 
also ? 

It is not an economy to recruit coolies for a district that is unsuited for 
them, where perhaps never more than 80 per cent, of a gang turn out for 
work, and where at the end of their agreement 50% of, the coolies have to 
be carried away by their slightly more robust friends. Surely a Labour 
Department, well backed by acreage and money, should be able, in time, to 
stop a wastage of this sort, Mr. Mead has gone further on this point than 
the arguments adduced warrant. He deduces that a combined Labour 
Department will stimulate the game of cut throat, whereas it will be called 
into existence to check that game. 

Consider for a momentithe causes and effects of the present labour 
difficulties. 

The demand must exceed the present supply or there would not be a 
shortage. 

For years Travancore have got on with their own recruiting grounds, 
and' now apparently they are turning their eyes on the recruiting grounds 
of Mysore and Coorg. The reason for this is that overseas competition 
is depleting their resources. If the Labour Department can do anything to 
check this depletion, even in one recruiting district, surely the strain will be 
relieved to some extent in the other districts. 

Position of Non-Subscribing Estates.— Here Mr. Mead has taken 
his stand on high moral ground that may be quite impregnable. Mr. Mead 
is not trying to drive a wedge between the.Tea Planter and Coffee Planter, 
but his whole letter breathes a touching solicitude for the welfare of Coorg 
and Mysore which does him credit, and certainly he seems to urge a rappro- 
chement, or even an alliance, between the Rubber Planter and the Cofiee 
Planter tor their mutual benefit, 1 for one will not oppose this gospel, it is 
, a step in the right direction, but only one step. I merely plead for a secoad 
step, the inclusion of the Tea Planter, 

Mr. Mead is against this. In hU letter Wynaad is particularly excluded 
from this alliance, though he admits the interest of Wynaad in We J Cost 
Labour, iq another paragraph. ^ * 
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If this half loaf gospel is put forward in all seriousness, in all serious* 
ness it should be considered, but men are suspicious and to allay their 
suspicions I would ask its evangelist to tell us about the few hundreds of 
Tulu coolies which he employs and how he came to employ them. 

Were these maistries and coolies bright new coins freshly brought 
into currency or had they previously worked on other estates ? 

If they had worked on other estates, how were they got hold of ? 
Is it possible that they were tarn^red with, not by Mr, ^Iead of course, 
but by any agent? Is it possible that the men who employed these 
coolies previous to their going to Mr, Mead expected them to come back 
the following year and lost heavily because they did not come back ? 
Is it even possible that some of those maistries and coolies had been 
readvanced, and that a direct money loss was incurred on them ? Is it not 
probable, if two rubber estates unwisely advanced the same maistry that 
{here was even a third advance lost by Mysore or Coorg ? 

Proved and convincing answers to these question by Mr. Mead, not 
only would go a long way to cement the alliance he suggests, but also 
would support his contention that the Labour Department would be 
morally outside the pale in trying to induce an unadvanced maistry to 
take his coolies to a subscribing estate. 

The Department will be able to advertise the attractions of a 
subscribing estate as Mr. Mead says, and I hope that .it may be run so 
well that It will be only a matter of lime before the honest kangany and 
maistry, recognising the value of its support, will prefer, to work on a 
subscribing estate rather than on a non-subscribing estate. 

Rates of Pay. — Mr. Mead has quoted me again and I must refer 
you to my letter. I have this to add, 1 think too much is made of rates 
of i>ay. The matter in its true aspect is beyond our control. If the cost 
of living goes up the rate of wage will go up too, and the ultimate result 
will be an increase in the cost of the article produced to the consumer. 
It may be unpleasant, but it is inevitable. There are however two side 
points which need consideration. The first is to secure money's worth 
for the wage paid. This can only be done by improved discipline among 
coolies and maistries, which I agree with Mr, Mead is one of the advantages 
that should be secured by the Labour Department. It will prove cheaper 
to get sixpennorth of work for six pence than threepennorth for four pence. 
The second point is the competitive raising of rates, and with this I 
include the raising of advances for the same reason. No advantage 
accrues to th<* industry, if a man raise his rate of pay behind bis 
neighbours' back, so as to secure a temporary advantage. 

Isis evident that Mr, Mead is giving the matter much thought, and it is 
equally evident that he has not come, as yjt, to any definite Conclusion for 
it is impossible to reconcile his admission that he thought those in favor of 
the Department had got hold of the right end of the stick, and his sug- 
gestion that he should join the Department with part of his acreage, with 
what he has written, such a few days after our conversation. 

^ Yours faithfully, 

Ei F. Barber. 

Post ScRiPT.—Sirice writing the above I have had authentic infor- 
mation that the West G^ast cooly is being exploited by the overseas 
> Tfipcrulter to an extent I was not previously nware of. 
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Ootacamund, 

20lh April, 1914. 

[INCLOSURE.] 

My dear Mead,— I am glad to have had a talk with you on the 
Labour Scheme. 

Preferential Treatment— It will be quite impossible to reserve 
any recruiting ground for any particular district and I think Coorg and 
Mysore realise this. They have lost coolies to the South and J fancv 
they lost a lot of. them unfairly. Soiiie of the Tamil districts are riddled 
with urfair recruiting, but I think if the Labour Department is started 
soon S. Canara can be s.aved from abuses that are prevalent elsewhere. 
If the Tulus are satisfactory in Mundakayain they will be equally suit- 
able in Ceylon and the Straits, and it will be only a matter of time 
before the professional comes along and makes Mangalore as bad as Salem 
and Erode are now. If the Department does its work properly it will 
try and see that what coolies are in currency now are used as econo- 
mically as possible, and it will also try and bring more coolies irtto cur- 
rency to make up any shortage there may bo. 

At present I think there must be a considerable wast.ige of coolies. I 
know of estates employing a class of coolies that are quite nnsiiited to the 
district, the result i.s bad health, poor out-turn, and a bad advertisement 
for estate work. If actual restriction were agreed upon it would I 
imagine, lead to an attempt at restriction of wages and then I fancy the 
whole show would be bust up, for it would be dealing with an economical 
matter that no power on earth can touch with safety, The Labour Depart- 
nient will not be able to restrict the rates of pay which have other rea- 
sons than competition for going up, but it should be able to prevent a 
competitive rise of wages due solely to the cut throat game played by 
employers, which is quite as unsound as trying to keep wages below 
their proper level. Besides preventing a competitive rise in wages it 
should also prevent a rise in advances. 

You made a good point when you said that we were in a worse position 
as regards advances than Ceylon. This is quite true, for hitherto a labour 
force in Ceylon has always been a saleable asset at nearly its full cost, 
whereas with us, any advance not recovered within a year may be looked 
upon as bad, 

1 think even on these points only the Labour Department is ne- 
cessary and, if run properly, should prove of value, even to tho.se who havr* 
no labour difficulties at present. 

Retaliation.— Will the Labour Department be actively hostile to 
those that remain outside ? This is a question that needs much thought. 
I think that the restriction of rotten competition between districts and indi- 
viduals is one of the reasoii.s that a Labour Department is necessary. If 
this is so it must be taken that tho.se who remain out.side, provided of course 
that they are getting coolies from r.^qognised recruiting areas, are competi- 
tors who must be dealt with according to the way in which they compete 
If those who rem r ned outside benefited by the restricted competition equal- 
ly with those who paid their Rs, 2 per acre to attain this end, it would be 
manifestly unfair. I think the Department should do all In its power by 
advertisement and direct propaganda to induce coolies to go to subscribing 
estates and incidentally, provided the subscribing estates are no^t 
full up with labour, to prevent them going elsewhere. This is only 
tasiness dnd is what Ceylon and K, D, are doing with mcce or less success. 

^ To 4his extent tlMM the answer is ^*Ves, tho.se who are; not with us are 
ag^nst us,” Ce^ldtl are to this lot atKj'will remaiu there until we are strongly 
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enough ^cked with money and acreage to invite their to come to' a working 
arrangement w)th t^s. This would be the second step in the settlement of 
the labour question and 1 hope it will come. 

If however you are asking if the Department will use unfair means to 
keep labour from non-subscribing estates my personal answer is a most 
emphatic No.” Of course the word unfair needs careful definition, but as 
1 take it now it means crimping, inducing labour under agreement to leave 
an estate. As 1 see it one of the objects of the Department is to rein- 
troduce discipline among kanganies and coolies. In some districts it is 
certain that the discipline is getting worse year by year and I believe this is 
in a great measure due to irregular recruiting. Coolies have found out that 
they can take advances from more than one kangany, it may be difficult but 
it is done, and they know with the present weakening of the Kangany system 
that they can play one kangany off against another. The result of this is 
that the good kangany, the man who could work his labour, is disappearing. 
The kangany is afraid of his cooly where his cooly used to be afraid of 
him. What is said about cooly and kangany is almost equally true as 
regards kangany and employer ^nd as far as I can see the cost of work is 
increasing more rapidly than the rate of wages. 

If the Department lends a dirty hand in helping to advance labour 
that is already advanced, it will be intensifying what it was brought into 
existence to suppress, and I think that those who are opposed to the 
scheme may feel happy, that in doing it, it will bring about its own 
destruction. 

There will be bad eggs inside the pale as well as outside, and if 
the Department can make them uncomfortable, it will be fulfilling part of 
its duty. 

I do not think the Department wdl be entitled to afford any direct 
help whatever to those who do not subscribe, but it may do so. in* 
cidentally in helping a subscriber. 

Acreage and Subscription.— I think only under certain circum- 
stances could part of an acreage subscribe. A man might hold two estates 
under totally different conditions. I think he would be entitled to sub- 
scribe for one and not the other. 

Again the two estates might be under similar conditions, but diff- 
erent managers, one manager might want the department and the other 
not. Here again I dqn’t think it is a case of both or neither. But in 
your case as regards Mooply I do think it should be all ' or nothing. I 
can quite see that you may not want the Department to the extent others 
do, but if we conceded this we should also have to concede preferential 
treatment in other respects and this has been found impossible.' 

The cost when lumped looks high, but; it is not going to affect qither 
your capital or revenue expenditure as regards dividends to the extent of a 
pie — Rs. 450 i^r acre or Us. 460 per acre, what does it master, any more 
than it matters if your production is worth Rs. 300 per acre or Rs. 298 ? 
In some cases the Department may not be as useful as in others, but, 
average it right through, and given a good backing in acres and rupees, 
I believe it will eventually save more money than h spends. 

1 have written this for my own benefit, just to cry^ali^e our talk. . I 
•haU be very glad if you can ^t behind your pen and push into priqt 
•#***•“ 
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I am sure you can help it along, even though you may not put in 
your acreage. If we have got hold ol the right end of the stick in trying 
to get an organization to control our relation with labour, it is not on the 
score of expense that the scheme should fail. 

Yours sincerely, 

A. H. Mead. Esq., £. F. Harbbr. 

“ White Lodge,** 

Coonoor. 


The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle* 

Sir. — Mr. Mead*s letter on the Pros* and Cons* of the Labour Commis- 
sion is most interesting and his solicitude on behalf of Mysore and Coorg 
most touching and will no doubt be taken at its proper value. 

He is careful to point out that it is not the Rubber Planter Mysore and 
Coorg have to fear but the Tea Planter. 

To my certain knowledge as far as Travancore and Cochin are con- 
cerned it is the Rubber Planters that have drawn away a certain amount of 
South Canara labour and have thereby brought down the wrath of Mysore 
and Coorg on their heads. 

The Rubber Associations of Travancore and Cochin have held aloof 
from the Commission and it is no doubt here that the shoe pinches, and is 
very clearly proved by Mr, Mead’s anxiety as to what treatment those who 
stand out will receive from the Department. 

In the early stages of the proposed Commission Mr. Mead wrote a long 
letter to the Chronicle giving his views and a certain amount of correspon- 
dence then took place. Our late Chairman expressed the hope that Mr. 
Mead would attend the U. P, A. Meeting as we wanted criticism and 
discussion. 

Mr. Mead did not avail himself of the opportunity however, biit his 
Association was represented by Mr. Waddington who was most enthusiastic 
and whose experience was of great service to the Committee then appdnted 
to draw up a rough outline of the scheme. 

The scheme was then referred back to the local Associations with a 
view to holding an Extraordinary General Meeting of the U. P, A. to discuss 
the final arrangements but we heard nothing further from Mr. Mead. 

One large Rubber Association in Travancore stood out from the first 
and most empbatically refused to send a Delegate to the special meeting 
held last March, and there the matter should have ended as far as that 
Association and Mr. Mead were concerned. 

To attack the scheme now as Mr. Mead has done I think not only 
unfair but malicious after the opportunities given him of participating in 
the early stages of the scheme. 

He poses as the friend of Mysore and Coorg and warns them that they 
are going into the scheme under a misunderstanding, and he now proposes a 
rival department of his own to put .yet one more goinpetiitor ia the field. 

^ He quotes from the minutes of the Peermade Asiobifdion and Wrongly 
recommends us to try South Canara labour as being tnot^ suitable for our 
needs. 

He Certainly warns Mysore aod Coorg against /the tea planter and 
p'ossibly Mr. Mead pi:opd8bs to try lat^Uf W tfW prop^ in Peer* 
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made, but I must admit his statements appear rather contradictory, and 
it seems to me he has rushed into print without giving the matter his usual 
care and consideration, and it certainly does not coincide with his anxiety tor 
the protection of Mysore and Coorg* 

Reservation of recruiting areas for certain Districts.— Mr, 
Mead infers this was promised by the Hon'ble Mr. Barber in bis speech at 
the Nilgiri Meeting and that the point was evaded at the special U. P. A. 
Meeting held in March. 

I think it was quite apparent to all at Bangalore that certain 
labour centres could not be exclusively reserved for particular 
districts, but the Labour Department will certainly prevent labour taking 
advances from one district and then absconding under a second advance to 
another. 

Through the Labour Department Mysore and Coorg will most probably 
recover a good deal of the labour which has left them in recent years 
especially as they have increased their rates of pay. 

There will no doubt be competition but better have it amongst our« 
selves under the control of our Labour Department than have several 
petty agencies all fighting amongst themselves. They would never com- 
mand the consideration or respect one large combined body would do. To 
quote from Mr, Mead's own letter “ A Commission is stronger the larger 
its acreage." 

Position of Non-Subscriuing Estates.— As regards this I can 
only give my own experience which I am sure will be the same as that of 
the Labour Department to a much more marked degree. 

For some years now I have run a Labour Agency which started for 
some four Estates, 

1 was surrounded with neighbours with whose. labour I had no wish to 
interfere and my instructions to my Agent were to this effect. 

In spite of all we could do we were continuously worried by kanganies 
and coolies of other estates coming to the agency wishing to be taken on 
chiefly because they recognised the advantages they received by working on 
Estates under the agency, My agency now works for twelve estates in 
the district, which have all come in of their own accord, chiefly at the re- 
quest of their kanganies and coolies. In exactly the same way estates join- 
ing the Labour Department will have an advantage over non-subscribers. 

The position of the Labour Department of course will be very different 
to iny private agency. 

Everyone has been asked to join and if they stand out that is their fault. 
It will not pay any of our dep6ts to recommend labour heavily indebted 
even to non-subscribers, and any attempt at this sort of thing would be 
promptly put down, but that we will gradually draw labour to our estates is 
absolutely certain, otherwise why go to all the expense and trouble. 

We now come to Mr. Mead’s oqc valid objection as far as 1 can see 
from his letter and that is the cost, and as far as his own and Mundakayam 
districts arc concerned, I have a certain amount of sympathy with them. At 
the moment they are well supplhkl with labour, but as 1 have, said before, 
ho>v long will it last ? 

Whether the Department starts with 80 or 100,000 acres cannot affect 
Mr. Mead as he has decided to stand out, but I quite agree with him ” that 
a Commission is stronger the birgcr its acreage " and while he admits this 
J cannot understand his proposal to start an opposition scheme and thus 
his own argument 
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^ R[o thei} goes on to ask himself if the K. D. H. P. Commission and my 
o^vn agency are nece^aary to the rdst of South India and agrees with himself 
that uey are not. I can only refer him to'faisown argument quoted above* 

In conclusion I must apologise for taking up so much of your space 
but I like fair play and I do not think Mr. Mead has played the game 
in this matter. 

Had he come to the Bangalore Meeting we should have welcomed 
him and gladly listened to his views, but at this stage it seems rather unfair 
to attack the scheme as he has done. 

The sum total of his letter is that he objects to the cost and decided to 
stand out so there let it Why should he try to upset the camp of the 
majority which he decliiwio join. His solicitude for the welfare of Mysore 
and Coorg will not hold W^ter by his own showing, and to me his letter 
seems a mass of contradictions. 

Yours faithfully. 

Cathcart House, J. A. RichXrdson. 

Bangalore, 13—5 — 1914. 


Tellicherry, May 13, 1914, 

Thm Pi»M« A Cotis. of tho Laboui* CommlMlon* 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle. 

Owing to my movements lately, I have only just seen your issue of the 
2nd Inst., and I read with regret what 1 can only describe as Mr, Mceid’s 
wrecking letter. 

It was generally hoped that the Commission would be allowed to go 
through or fail on its merits, aud that it would be free at the eleventh hour 
from hostile criticisms ; and I now view with some apprehension the possible 
effect on waverers of Mr Mead's facility and force of expression. There are 
many barbed points embedded in this letter which will encourage waverers 
to waver still further, and will supply the hostile with weapons; and I do 
hope that those capable of entering the lists against Mr. Mead will do po 
without delay, for t^ugh I am rushing into print it is chiefly to appeal to 
such to buckle on their armour and enter the fray— being myself even less 
capable than usual, owing to recent illness, of adequately fighting for the 
cause. 

Mr, Mead has summed up fairlyjttciough the Pros, and these need 
not detain us. 

As regards the Cons, there is M doubt that the chief one is the coaf ; 
but I think that if we approach tbhr matter with a broad view, take past 
experience as a guide, listen to the wjif advice of our more prominent men 
here» ami give the scheme whole-hearted support, we shall find that this 
will not prove excessive for the benefits to be attafMI; and again I ask 
mr brother planters to took ahead^ and picture th eriti s iseo battling with 
the mces of anarchy add chaos which will have hmt tef lo0sn in three 
or four years' time, shonlA A polic)^ of masterbr stspfoeiiebr have been 
.followed till then. 

As an alternative to this, Mr. Mead proposes his ^’oMhniesy” the 
District Commission, and adduces in its favour the two-lold liAMtages of 
not paying at all for others’ difficulties, and less for our own. Now, as 
rcftsinis .we have been informed by more than one that small Commis- 
SlcwbOSt' more than large onsn; and an old adage says that ** l/nity is 
' The Ceylon people and othm seem to recognise this last fact 
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iil^hen disGussinis o’trr ^chem^ — but Mr. Mead proposes that we should divide 
and be conquered. Neither with our overseas competitors nor with thci 
Government will parochial institutions have the same weight as a United 
Department ; and divided and rival Commissions will not be able to do much 
more with absconding defaulters than individuals can. We may exclude 
certain districts from our Commission, but we cannot prevent them trying td 
attract our labour, and this can be done without the Expensive Commission 
Mr. Mead thinks would be necessary ; and Crimping and dishonesty would 
ramp as before, and the law will not aid us. An Expensive Commission is 
necessary to keep people straight — it requires very little to teach theni 
to default. 

To tne, one Of the greatest advantages of a combihed Commission is 
the probability of our* being able to discipline our labour into honest actiori 
by a united front — and if subscribers all act in an honourable and straight- 
forward way it should be easy of attainment. 

Now let Us follow Mr. Mead’s proposal to its logical conclusion. 
Exclude Tamil-employing districts, he says -why should we pay foi* 
them ? I know many who will then say. “ Exclude Travancore and Wynaad- 
why should Mysore and Coorg help them to secure the labour that was once 
exclusively the latteris ?** This proposal has already been made, and if Mr. 
Mead’s “heresy** takes hold it will again come to the fore. Later on, many 
who can see no immediate advantage to themselves in any Commission, will 
say “ Why pafy to help any one ? We have lost no money for years, possi- 
bly never will, why pay out at all ? ” and here we are back again where we 
started. 

1 have endeavoured to take a broad view of this Commission Scheme. 
I have joined, not from immediate necessity, nor even from any apprehen' 
sion of necessity in the near future, but from a conviction that the scheme 
will work to my great advantage eventually by preventing the 
evil I forsee if we remain supine; and if the United Commission 
be wrecked, 1 feel that little can be done for our benefit — and 
while I might not refuse to join a local Cominississin for Coorg and Mysore, 
excluding Travancore and Wynaad, I should feel that the money subscribed 
would be in all probability wasted, and the real benefit of a Labour Depart- 
ment thrown away. 

I would ask all who have joined to stand fast ; I appeal to waverers to 
waver no longer; I trust Mr, Mead will think again he is strong enough not 
to be afraid of changing his opinions. The eyes of the whole planting world 
are on us, and we have general approval of the scheme, even from those 
who are likely to lose from it. The eyes of the Government are also on us— 
sympathetically hoping for the successful launching of our enterprise, more 
personally interested in the probability of less work for themselves through 
its success, as Mr. Innes’ remarks on the working of Act I will testify. Unity 
will be our strength, and will carry us farther than Act I, Extradition, or 
and legislative Enactment : let no Jack o’Lantern light lead us astray, however 
cleverly danced before us. United we have a chance of standing — divided 
we shall be little, if any, better off than we are now. Having got so far, it 
would make the angels weep to see us fall back into small groups, then 
spilt up into individuals, excluding Travancore, excluding Wynsad, exclud- 
ing every one else, and the devil taking the hind most. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. Danvers. 

^ have made no reference to the control of the Commission, as 
1 consider that Mr. Martin disposed of that point incontrovertibly at the 
eitraordinary Meeting. 
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Since the last appearance o( the Labour Barometer only 557*51 acres 
have been added to it, bringing the total up to 82,851*41 acres. We would 
again remind supporters of the scheme who are still delaying to put their 
acreages on, to do so at once, as only five weeks remain in which to send 
the mercury up to the desired figure. 

We have only just been told by an eye witness of the emigration of 
gangs of West Coast coolies to Assam. These coolies will be well treated 
and properly looked after in a sanitary way, and it must be borne in mind 
that each and every returning coolie is a cheap and effective advertising 
medium from a foreign country. The West Coast will become the happy 
hunting ground of every oversea agency, and recruiters honest and fradul- 
ent. Every village on the road between Madras and Bangalore is plastered 
with notices from Ceylon and the Straits. The notices of the planters of 
Southern India are conspicuous by their absence. We believe that the 
Detts ex machina, that is dragging the necessity of a Labour Department 
to view, is now the Planting Motorist. These visible evidences are working 
in its favour, but our fear is that it is working too slowly; and we quote the 
words of the Nilgiri Delegates to the Extraordinary Generaly Meeting. 
“ And we wish you to appeal again to the men of this District (L e. every 
District) who are ‘ sitting on the fence ’ to join hands with those who are 
bearing the brunt of the struggle on behalf of the whole planting industry of 
Southern India.” 

The articles in this week’s issue deal with NitroUm, Green Dressings, 
Coffee, Pests and Malaria- This last subject is exercising the minds of 
scientists the world over, and we are told that the health of the Labour of 
the Straits — coolies from Southern India — is so studied that every Coolie is 
provided with a mosquito net to ward, off, as far as possible, the evil effects 
of the bites of anopheles. . , 

Though we have no ambition to become an arctic explorer we have the 
pleasure to publish a letter from Mr. Martin, 

Nemo’s letter we hope will attract the notice of Mr. Birnie and bdng 
orth a reply. 
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NITROtirM. 

The use of artificial manures enables the gardener to grow heavier 
crops than may be grown with the aid of animal manure alone. This has 
been ttbwm from time immemorial. In the Roman p-^riod H. C. 55 to A. 1). 
410, the Britons used dung, wood ashes, lime, tnarl and chaik; then agri- 
culture flouri.shed Britain was the granary of the Romans and ** staff” of 
the Uomati Empire. The Anglo-Saxons^ and Danes, 410 to 1066, relied 
chiefly on marls. In the Norman and Plantagenet periods, 1066 to 1399, 
agriciiltm^e used murls, chalk and dung, with recourse to bare fallows. The 
Houses of Lancaster a^jd York 1399 to 1485 reverted to pasture, wool 
being the most important item produced on the farm, and marl, chalk, 
and dung were the chief sub-^^tances applied to restore the soil fertility. 
Under the House of Tudor., 1*185 to 1603, the agriculturist and horticulturUt 
woke up. They ut-cd, in addition to..duDg and lime, salt, fish refuse, 
street sweepings, malt dust and vegetable ashes, even going so far as to 
emplow coal duft and coal ashes, as well as sand. This period was marked 
by a great improvement in farming and gardening, a return being made to 
a rotation of crops. CIonci* was introduced and the cultivation of Potatoes 
became a part of husbandrv-. 

The House of Stuart, the Commonwealth and Restoration, 1603 to 1714 
were chiefly notable, from the point of view of the cultivation of the land, 
for reliance on stable or f irmyard manure as the way of returning to the 
soil the substances upon which all plant growth depends. Attention was 
also paid in this period to draining of land and bringing into cultivation of 
the Ken districts. Naturally, this drainage of land tended in no small degree 
to the improvements in breeds of cattle, there being nothing like sound kind 
for betterment of root crops - turnip andinangelwiirzil — were introduced into 
husbandry, .and farmyard manure was supplemented by bone manures, salt, 
etc. PTom 18-10 bones, guanos, superphosphates, nitrates of potash and 
soda, sulphates and chlorides of pot.ash and magnesia, with sulphate of 
ammbuia, have been utilised as auxiliaries to stable and farmyard manure, 
and a scientific basis for the respective uses of these manures h is been 
established. The precise uses of these manures, it must be admitted, were 
but little understood by farmers or gardeners in 1810, the garden routine 
consisting in the application of dung, any amount of it from the stables, soot 
from the mansion chimneys, woo I ashes from the burned pruuings of trees 
and clippings of hedges, etc., wiih a store of lime and a seasoning of salt, 
bones being reserved for vine borders and other friut-producLng subjects, 
while carbon in the wav of charcoal wa.s not overlooked. There was no 
science in these things but much practical knowledge, yet the gardeners then 
grew grand Pineapples and splendid Grapes, and the kitchen and dining-room 
never lacked supplies of prim 3 conustibles. There were foil )wci*s of Jethro 
Tull in those days — spadt^sm m devoted to deep-digging, there being virtue 
in mixing soil eijual to that in good ni^iiiring, a fact well known to the 
ancient Romans and not yet lost to Biltbns. as witness the precepts of such 
moderns as Mr. ICdwin Beckett, the champion of deep cultivation and grjwer 
of pri/e-winning vegetables. 

The old gardeners relished, as did their plants and crops, a little 
slim ulus, ..such as a pinch of Peruvian guano or its solution in water as 
liquid .nij^uure, and they got from this to the use of nitrogenous, phosphatic 
and potassic substjuices, so as to enable them or their successors before the 
cloj^e of the nineteenth century to grow crops two or th W times as heavy as 
were. possible without the aid of artifigial fertilis'^rs. This is a very import- 
aut matter iu many gardeus at the present time when the motor-car is 
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supplanting the carnage, petrol the' horse- |>ower, for the former returns 
nothing to the soil while the latter yields the indispensable humus for the 
maintenance of the soil in “ condition ” and for the deriving of full benefit 
from applied artificial fertilisers. 

Of artificial fertilisers it may be said that three substances contained 
in them only may be valued and charged for. namely, nitrogen, phosphates 
and potash, and that a soil lacking any one of these in an available form 
cannot produce a maximum crep. All three are necessary in welh.balanccd 
proportions, the quantities of each depending upon the particular require- 
ments of the crop and the available quantities present in ;the soil. 
Nitrogen is the main essential of all plant growth, a po>v'erful stimulant 
without which plants cannot develop (excepting such as derive nitrogen 
from the atmosphere'), while in excess it produces rank growth at the sacrifice 
of qndlity. Phosphates are required to promote the healthy growth of the 
plants and hasten the maturity of their crops. Potash, in combination wiih 
nitrogen and phosphates, is the prime factor as regards health“~the first 
wealth — , and is found in large proportions in all plant tissues^iack of fruit- 
fulness and of quality resulting from its absence. All artificial fertilisers 
contain other ingredients, some useful, others harmful ; therefore it is neces- 
sary to have a detailed analysis of a special article in order that the gardener 
may know the substances, and the amounts of those substances which it 
contains. 

Nitrolim, one of the newer sources of nitrogen, contains also lime and 
carbon, as given in the following approximate analysis : ~ 

Nitrogen. 18 per cent., expressed as ammonia ... 21*85 per cent. 

Free lime ... ... ... ... 20 — 30 ‘ „ „ 

Lime in combination ... ... ... 20 — 30 „ „ 

Carbon ... ... ... ... 10—12 ., „ 

Oxides of iron and alumina ... ... 2*5 ,, „ 

Siliceous and other inert mineral substances ... 8 — 10 ,. 

The active principle is the nitrogen, but this, being the form of ammonia, 
requires time for conversion into nitrate, which depends in a great measure 
on the presence or application of lime. This is an important constituent 
of nitrolim. Upon it depends the activity of the nitrifying bacteria, beside 
which it also is an indispensable plant food, while it tends to sweeten acid 
soils. Lime also prevents the caking of clay lands, reacting on the soil- 
particles, and brings potash into soluble form, and thus renders it available 
for plants. 

On sandy soils the best results from the application of potash are 
secured only in the presence of sufficient lime, for withe nt this substance a 
considerable proportion of potash — the essence of fertility on sandy soils is 
liable to be lost. On the other hand, heavy soils, and even the lighter soils, 
well provided with lime, hold on tenaciously to the potash which they 
receive, and crops in consequence are healthy and profitable. 

Soils poor in lime and to which superphosphate is applied as a fertiliser 
suffer by the reaction of the acid on other soil constituents. If, however, 
plenty of lime is present the insoluble compounds cannot form and the 
phosphate is retained as*superphosphate of lime, which is readily available 
as plant food. 

Carbon may be said to be soil -sweetening, and the old-fashioned 
gardener’s practice of using charcoal in potting .soil and in vine and other 
fruit borders, where the vines or trees had to remain long in the same soil, 
seems a method of soil -sweetening, conjointly with the lime, of considerahN* 
importance. The carbon in nitrolim is as piYre as the electric" furnace can 
make it, and its extreme fineness renders it readily diffusible through the 
soil, 
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The active fertilising constituent of nitroliin, however, is nitrogen, 
guaranteed 18 per cent., and this in a suitable condition for ready assimila- 
tion. In appearance nitroliin is a dark, fine, heavy powder. As regards 
solubility, quickness of action, and other properties, it closely resembles 
sulphate of ammonia, and is suitable for most purposes for which sulphate 
of aiumonia is employed, It has a lasting effect and does not w,aah out of 
the soil liJ;e nitrate of soda, therefore its benefits are not exhausted in the 
year of application, but continue for some time afterwards ^Kovided the soil 
also contains a sufficient supply of available phosphate and potash. 
This is likewise a necessity of nitroliin application— either (he land 
must have an ample supply of phosphate and potash from a previous crop 
or these substances must be provided by admixture with the nitrolim 
or applied separately.. A good general mivture may be made as follows — 
Nitrolim. IV parts; superphosphate of lime, bV^^rts, sulphate of potash Ij- 
parts. The potassic manure should be mixed with the nitrolim first ; super- 
phosphate should then be added to the nitrolim and potash mixture in thin 
layers at a time. Should the heap get hot during the mixing water must 
be sprinkled over it, care being taken, however, not to add too much or 
the heap will become pasty. This mixture is a good all-round fertiliser and 
may be applied at the rate of 9 cwt. per acre, 6} p(‘r sf|ii ire rod, 3l o/. 
(or a little more) per stpiare yard. The mixture should be applied in pre- 
paring ground for sowing seed or setting plants or sets” -say ten days or 
a fortnight before sowing or planting, mixing well with the soil. If used as 
a top-dressing for fruit trees, etc., the manure should be mixed with six 
times its weight of finely divided damp earth and allowed to stand for a few 
days before application. This applies to all cases of top-dressing. 

Nitrolim has other properties, those of a weed-killer and a soil-pest 
destroyer being of iinportauce. The (jinntities of nitrolim before mentioned 
for separate application, if applied on the first appearance of weeds, destroys 
most of them, but tlie dusting naturally affects the growing crop, the leaves 
assuming a light-yellow colour ; but this effect is temporary and disappears, 
and the consequent remarkable improvement becomes the more apparent 
through the favourable effect of the nitrogen and lime, Albtat, the use of 
nitrolim as a top-dressing may not always be considered advisable, for crops 
(hat hold il as well as weeds are just as likely to be injured, if not des- 
troyed. 

As regards the destruction of weeds and of soil-pests. I may mention 
that a plot of land badly infested with sings and with weed seeds was given 
. a dressing of nitiolim in the spring of 1912, lightly pointed in and left for a 
fortnight, and then well forked over in preparation for setting summer 
bedding plants. It proved not only free from sings in that season, and also 
remarkably free from weeds, but there were very few sings in 1913, as also 
fewer weeds. 

Nitrolim is nitrogen obtained from the air by a process of distillation at 
an excessively low temperatmv. The nitrogc:i i-? combined with calcium 
carbide by an electric process at a temperature approximating 1,000 ^C, 
* thus forming calcium cyanide, which i.s subsequently ground to a fine 
powder, par lv hydrated, so as to produce the finished product fr^ from 
carbide and dustless. 

I believe superphosphate mixed with nitrolim in course of manufacture 
can be obtained from the principal manure manufacturers and merchants in 
Great Rrilain and Ireland. The compo-rul presents the advantage of form- 
ing a. mixture Iby the addition of potash or otherwise) easy to handle on fhe 
farm and in the garden Abbey, St, Albans. — The Gardeners* Chro- 
nicle, 
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GREEN DRESSINGS. 

Kxperiettm in Javrn* 

Trials with Green dressings ha**c been conducted in Buiienzorgt Java, 
during the past four years, and the following extlj^ts from a translation 
appearing in the /\ etc? Bulletin of Miscellaneous^ Information (No, 1, 
1914) should prove of particular interest to readers who are connected with 
orchard cultivation in the Tropics. 

Jxncacna '^lanca^ Henth.— <rhis is one of the oldest inanuiial plants 
under trial ; it has been iioed abouV^six years in the gardens and it still gives 
great satisfaction. The Leucaena or Loinotoro can be used in different 
ways, the growth should be kept in check according to the plants cultivated. 
In young coffee plantations it should be kept down, but it may be grown 
higher underneath Mevea, Ficus, and Cocoaiiut palms. Laniotoro" requires 
fairly good soil ; it does not grow much more than 6 inches and looks very 
sickly in poor soil. 

In West Java the growth is not as vigorous as it is in the East and in 
Middle Java. Laniotoro maybe planted from sea-level up h SOO feet. It 
Avas noticed that seeds germinated better and grew more (|uic ‘. v" 
were sown at the end of East monsoon, than did those which 
the full rainy season. Lainotoro produces plenty of seed, but it ' Ion loses 
its capacity for germination. One cannot count upon more that aO per cent, 
germination after the seed has been kept for four or five months. The seed 
may be sown in lines as well as scattered in the phintatioti. In Coffee and 
Hevea plantations it is advisable to sow the seed at once in broad bands 
between the trees. The seed will germinate in about a week’s time. As 
long as the soil remains uncovered, weeding about every three or four weeks 
will be needed. Pruning can be done at intervals of three or five months. 
The Leucaena is not much attacked by blight or fungi, and will also grow 
fairly well in half shade. One of the faults of this plant is that the leaves do 
not last long; the fine leaflets decay aflc’* a few days and only the branches 
and leaf stems remain. 

For this reason the Lainotoro is not very cttective as a covering fur the 
soil, and it does not protect the plants among which it may be gru log 
against drought as well as does Clitoria cajanifolia^ the next plant tc 
described. 

Clitoria cajatiifolia, Barth. — This plant grows best below 2,000 fci 
and is one of the best for covering the soil ; it is also much used to plant on 
terraces to prevent the soil from wa.shing away. It lives long and stands 
cutting very well. In plantations, where it has been sown for three years, 
it does not .seem to die away or lo.se its vitality. Oiie great advantage of 
this plant is, that when it has been cut down, it spreads itself over the 
ground. Tlie sowing is rather troublesome, as the seeds are very sticky 
and adhere to the fingers. The seed should be sown in lines, half a 
pod in each hole, and they should not be washed before sowing, because they 
do not germinate very well after washing. The c]uickest way in which a piece 
of ground maybe covered is by sowing the seed in lines from 6 to 12 inches 
apart ; after about 4 months the soil will be covered and the plants then 
can be cut over every 4 or 5 months. 

‘ t'litoria is recommended for planting in Hevea and Coflee Plantations. 
One great advantage of this plant is, that the leaves are tough and last a 
long time. If the leaves be cut in the dry season and laid round the Cofl^e 
plants and Hevea trees, they will last a Jong lime and the plants will not 
suffer much from drought ; the plants also frequently put out a crop of 
(resh leaves When they have been cut over. . ’ * 
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Clitoria like Lainotoro does not suffer from insect pests or fungal dis- 
eases, 

A further point in fa^^our of this plant is that neither the leaves nor seeds 
are eaten by human beii ;s or animals. 

Before proceeding, ^to a description of the results obtained with ihc 
species dealt with below, a few notes are presented in the article with regard 
to Tephrosia spp. It is stated that the great value of the Tephrosias, 
apart from their other good qualities, is that they do better in soil of poor 
(|uality than Leucaena or Clitoria. Although T. Hookeriana^ Wight and 
Arn., Vrtr. aniocna, Brain (often wrongly called T. purpurea), has given 
good results at high altitudes, the most useful species has been found to be 
T. Candida, which agrees with West India experience. To continue with 
the extracts we come to — 

Desmodium ^yroides, D. C. — This plant is the most valuable of the 
many species of Desmodium know to us at present. It grows in bushy form 
and produces* )any leaves ; it can also be cut to any height, and lives a 
We sprmKieu • ;. ^yroides is to be found in the neighbourhood of 
the he.ap up to 2,500 feet. It produces a quantity of seed, which is 

,ery a.*. and is therefore advisable to sow it in lines. The seed will 
germinate wi about a fortnight. One drawback to the use of this plant, 
however, is that often many of the young plants die shortly after they appear 
above the ground for some reason which has not yet been satisfactorily 
. explained. 

This Desmodium is considered to be a very good manurial plant for 
Coffee and -Hevea plantations, since it produces numerous leaves, which 
form a fairly thick humus layer. It does not suffer from any disease ; the 
only fault to be found with it is, that some of the plants, after being pruned 
a couple of times, may be attacked by Corticiuin salmonicolor. If the 
injured plants be removed immediately, however, there is no fear of any 
harm being done to the cultivated plants. 

Indiflofera Anil, Linn. This plant is of a bushy habit. The seed is 

y small, and is sown in lines 18 inches to 2 feet apart; it will germinate 
gp. 'about seven to nine days. When first the seedlings show above ground it 
i almost impossible to weed amongst them, but after a n-.onth to a month 
and a half the difference between plants and weeds becomes sufficiently 
distinct for the weeds to be identified. The plantation will be covered with 
a dense growth after three or tour months, and the plants can be cut back 
after six or seven months. 

The plant lives about two and a half years. 

Another Indigofera (I. hirsuta) has also been tried; but it docs not 
live so long as I. Anil, and as it can only be cut once, it has not proved as 
useful as that species . — The Agricultural News, Vol. XIII. No, 311. 


Lime Exh.\usts Soils. 

Applications of Lime will cause exhaustion of the soil if used alone and 
the land cropped every year ; yet it proves highly beneficial whem farm- 
yard manure, green crops, or chemical fertilisers are also applied. Lime is 
not strictly what is termed a fertiliser, though it is a substance found in the 
structure of all plants ; but it serves to hasten the chemical action of other 
organic and inorganic materials existing in soils, and thereby repairs the 
plant foods for better assimilation by plants, thus being a useful an^ indis- 
pcusablc asoistaucc on nearly all farms. 
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There has been rather a heavy accumulation of Coffee during the 
Easter recess, and as usual the auctions, though held on only two days ha\e 
been larger, and consisted mostly of Costa Rica and East India. As more 
than half the crop of the former has already been sold, it is surprising that 
the (juality of the various marks continues so fine, and with such little 
variation from the earlier shipment. Another feature is the difference 
between the quality of London and foreign cleaned ; last year the pro- 
portion of foreign cleined was about 60 per cent, of the whole, while this 
year it is only 33 per cent. No doubt the majority of grocers prefer the 
London cleaned, as it usually roasts much better than the foreign cleaned, 
but on the other hand, for storing throughout the year the latter is more 
reliable and less likely to lose its original flavour. Prices have been well 
maintained except for the common and inediimi <iualiiies of East Indiail, 
mostly taken for export which are Ls. to 2s. cheaper. I'ine home trade sorts 
h:ne maintained their values. 


London Comei: Ketukns. 


_ Home*’' 

Consumption. 

Export. 

Slock. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 1913. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

dons. Tons. 

For week ended 





April 11 ... 259 

For 15 weeks ended 

302 

615 

530 

22,583 10,069 

April 11 ... 4,048 

4,307 

5,939 

4,580 


WoKI.D's Visiur.E 

SOI'PLV 

oi- Coi I E 

!■:, Apkii, 

1. 1914 


Slock. 


He HO PE — 

(^openhagt-n 

firenn'ti 

j lambiirg 

liollaiid 

JCngland 

Antwerp 

Havre 

Bordeaiu 

Marseilles 

Trieste 


Afloat to ICuropc 

Visible supply l:lnrope 
'J'hc United State.s 

Afloat to U. S. .\. 

Total 1st April, 1914 
,. 1st .March, 1914 
--Produce Market Review. 


1914. 


Bags. 


03,000 

f)7,000 

1 29.000 

1 J9,000 

2,226,000 

J,0^«,000 

766,000 

526.000 

348,000 

•262 000 

1,061,000 

04K,00() 

3,025,000 

2,434.000 

53,000 

44.000 

132,000 

152,000 

364,000 

304,000 

8,167,000 

6,944,000 

535,000 

303,000 

8,702,000 

7,247,000 

1,690,000 

2,363,000 

482,000 

304,000 

1,743,000 

1,718,000 

12.617,000 

11,632,000 

12,802,000 

11,980,000 


‘'The Home amount contains a proportion for export delivered by cart. 
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Pests. 

Coffee in the Nilj'iris was badly attacked by the PentatamLd bug, 
Antcstia cniciata. Scale- insects infested nabiil ( icacisH arahica) at 
Coimbatore; predaceous enemies were present, but thess in their turn were 
attacked by black ants (CantpoiiotHs coinpresHus), Isolation of the affected 
trees by cutting away branches, etc., in contact with the ground, and painting 
a ring of tar and crude oil ctnnlsion (half and half) round (he stem kept 
away the ants, when the natural enemies quickly checked any further increase 
of the scales. The rice-bug [Lcptocorisa varicoriiis) was observed attack- 
ing paddy on a Coimbatore farm; it was fo*ind by experiment that small 
hand -nets were more effective than large bag- nets f\)r control of this pest. 
^lenmdes bambitsae attacked giant bamboo at Coimbatore, A Fulgorid, 
Piiiidahtya simplicia, caused severe but local injury to cholum at Coimba- 
tore in August; as the insect lives protected inside the leaf-sheaths and only 
sucks the juice of the plants, measures such as spraying are useless; cutting 
the affected plants for fodder, or flooding the field seem the only practical 
methods of control. 

In November and December 1012, a blue-bottle fiy bred in large 
number in the fish offal alons the coasts ot South Kanara and Malabar. 
These flies flew inland and congregated on the spathes of the toddy-palrns. 
sucking np the toddy as it exuded, and discolouring the little that remained 
with their excrement. The flies also infested the shops of toddy-sellers, 
causing considerable nuisance. A leaflet in English and in Kanarese on 
methods of protecting the collecting pots on the trees from access by the 
flies is being prepared. 

Termites iOdontoterwes) were found attacking young cocoanut palms 
at Onilandi, Malabar. The case was interesting because the species doing 
the damage appeared to be identical with that reported as building mounds 
in the adjacent areas ; as a general rule, inound-bjiilding termites do not 
attack growing crops. 

Choliim suffered from the attacks of mites ; the pest was checked by a 
Coccinellid beetle, which devours the eggs of the mite ; no remedial 
measures have yet been devised ; a similar mite, attacking «^ngar-cane 
seedlings, was controlled by dusting with flowers of sulphur. 

Droods of Eri silkworms {Attaens rtcini. Boisd,) were kept through the 
yea**, but the climate of Coimbatore is too dry to suit the insect. Steps were 
lak m during the year for the improvement of the mnlberry’s silk industry 
of the Kollegal District. A sm ill number of univoltine mulberry silkworm 
eggi received from Pusa were reared, but prove:! unsuccessful. 

Two cases of the importation of living insect-pests with sugar-cane sent 
from Antigua and from Java were met with during the year. 

The report closes with some remarks on the future development of 
entomological work in Madras; it is urged that the present work of the 
Government Entomologist be divided into three groups: — (a) general routine 
work, (b) research in agricultural entomology and (c)research in medical and 
veterinary entomology, and that each should occupy the whole of one man’s 
time; the difficulty of doing justice to any one of these branches is pointed 
out as being very great for one man alone, while the need for research is 
emphasised bv the citation of cases in which valuable crops have suffered 
serious damage through a lack of knowledge of the proper meanss of protec- 
tloq.—r/tc Review of applied Entomology. 
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MOSQUITOS AND MAL.i^RlA. 

Watson (Dr. M,). Mosquito Reduction and the Consequent 
Eradication of Malaria, — Trans. Soc. Trop. Med. Hyg. London, vii, 
No. 2, Dec. 1913, pp. 59-82. 

A definite connection was traced in Selangor between malaria and its 
carrier. Anopheles utnbrosusy which breeds in stagnant pools in the jungle. 
Drainage was commenced and has resulted in the disappearance of malaria 
over many acres of land. Not only was malaria found to be connected with 
jangle pools on low, flat, coastal lands, but it was also intense in the hill 
lands where there were no swamps and where the water was perfectly clear. 
Here malaria is carried by a mosquito called by the author at that time N. 
Willmori (properly A. inacnlatus)^ wdiich breeds in clear streams. Again 
drainage was resorted to and the percentage of cases w;*s lowered. Irt the 
flat open land in Krian, where the irrigation water came from an artificial 
reservoir, in which dead jungle trees still stood, four species of Anopheles 
were present — rossiykochi, sinensis and barbirostris ; but the rice-fields 
were practically free from malaria. Jn the large open valleys, in addition 
to the four Anopheles found in Krian, three others were present at Bnkit 
Gantang, namely, unibrosuSy nivipcs and albirostrisy all of which carry 
malaria ; and here there was much malaria present. A. maculatus was 
found on the hills at the side of the valley. Investigations for means of 
reducing the number of mosquitos are being carried oiitt The distribution 
of malaria in India is very similar to that in the Malay States. In India, 
A. maculatus is the commonest Anopheles and occurs in the Dnars and 
the Jeypore hills ; it has been reported from Ceylon and has been found in 
a Dutch island off Singapore and also in Hong Kong, and wherever this 
species is found malaria is severe. In Italy, where there was only a pool- 
breeding AnopheleSy the hills were free from malaria, and where open 
drainage was po.5sible malaria could be eradicated. 

The questions then arise : Is it possible that throughout the tropics one 
would always find a hill stream -breeder and intense malaria; and are all 
pool breeders as amenable to open drainage as A, nmbrosa on the flat land 
of the Malay States ? For further investigations visits were made to Sumatra, 
British Guiana and Barbados. In Sumatra the absence of malaria is very 
extraordinary, and so far A. maculatus has not been taken there. There 
was some evidence of malaria near an island swamp, but no trace of it in 
the hill land. In Panama, drainage was the most important measure 
against Anopheles and oiling was resorted to where drainage was impractic- 
able ; while the success was at first due to protection from bites as much as 
to Anopheles reduction, the latter measure has become the more important. 
Here the chief Anopheles are Albimanus and arf^yrotarsisy the former 
breeding in almost any pool, but not in running water, British 'Guiana is a 
country full of waterwaves and canals, and the filling up of drains, which 
are essential to the plantations, is impossible ; the alternative appeared to be 
quinine, which was the policy adopted. Here the spleen rates were high in 
comparison with the death rates, but clearly 75 per cent, of the malarial 
problem in British Guiana is already solved, and the way to eradicate the 
disease is by Anopbeline reduction. In Barbados the author thinks that 
the absence of breeding places is the reason for the absence of malaria, 
rather than the presence of Millions ” In all cases it would seem that 
drainage indicates the way to overcome the disease, 
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In the discussion which followed Sir Ronald Ross expressed agreement 
with the methods advocated by Dr, Malcolm Watson, and referred to his 
own work on the extermination of malaria in India, where he used pre- 
cisely the same method, the report of which was published tn the Indian 
Medical Gazette for July 1899. Sir R. Ross also stated that quinine as 
a preventive has distracted attention from the fundamental method and 
expressed doubts whether quinine is really cheaper for the benefits given 
than is mosquito reduction. Dr. D. Thomson was of opinion that after 
the difhcult work done in the Malay States it ought to be quite possible, by 
clearing the jungle, to reduce mosquitos in all ihe settlements at the 
mouth of the Niger. Dr. Andrew Balfour, referring to a letter from Mr. 
Sawer working in the Sudan, says that the results obtained by drainage 
in that country speak well for that method. Here the drains are deep, 
and graded drainage channels cut into the soil and undoubtedly benefit 
agriculture at the same time. The .statement made by Dr. Watson that 
the absence of malaria in Barbados was duo probably ta tha absence of 
suitable breeding places was criticised by Dr. G. C, Loa', who stated that 
he found permanent collections of water forming swamps especially 
near Worthing, about three miles from the Capital of the island. From 
water taken from these swamps to St. Vincent, a neighbouring island, A. 
alhipea and ar^ymtarsis (the West-Indian malarial-carriers) were reared 
with ease. The isolation of the island, the sitnition of the .suitable 
collections of water away from the harbour and main town, and the 
difficulty of mosquitos getting ashore from the ships which lie in an open 
roadstead a mile or more from shore, were considered by Dr. Low to be the 
chief factors dominating the absence of these insects; he agreed that the 
Barbados “ millions” were not the cause. Dr. Low also stated that he has 
found albimanns breeding in running water. Dr. Bahr stated that in Ceylon 
malaria is es.sentially a di.sease of the l<»w country, especially of the rice 
districts. Here A. ctihcifacies is the chief carrier; A. maculatus, was 
encountered once in a swift flowing stream. A, albirostris^ contrary to the 
experience of Dr, Malcolm Watson in Malaya, breeds in the muddy parts of 
paddy-fields. To a less extent malaria is a disease of the jungle in Ceylon. 
The problem of the abolition of the paddy-field is one of importance to 
the Colony and Dr. Bahr thinks that paddy-fields in the vicinity of towns 
should be abolished. He also suggested that the reason why a mosquito 
will transmit a parasite in one place and apparently fail to do so in another 
ought to be more fully investigated. The Pre.sident, Sir R. H. Charles, 
stated that there is no que.stion that improvement in agriculture is one of 
the most necessary works against malaria. In India this is a difficult task 
and village sanitation is at the root of the whole matter. Attention must be 
given to drainage, improved methods of agriculture, oiling, screening and 
the proper use of quinine; but above all, the co operation of the population in 
the method.s undertaken must be gained. Dr. Watson, referring to Dr. 
Bahr*s suggestion with regard to abolishing rice-fields, thinks that such a 
step cannot be recommended, and notes that in British Guiana the mosquito 
can be held in check by a system of completely flooding the rice-fields, and 
then rapidly drawing o.f the water. With reference to sanitation, Dr, Wat- 
son thinks that oiling all the collections of water over the country would 
never rid the country of malaria; it whould be better to show the people that 
it is in their interests commercially to grow rice in a certain way, and by 
showing them a profit and incid.3ntally reaping a health advantage out oif 
it, .th3 object desired is most likely to be attaineJ.— The Revieuf of 
Applied Entomology* 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

C, 24 of 1914. Honrneniouth. Ent^larid, 

27th April, 1914. 

SoIcntiSo A«ftlfttant| Mysore* 

The Editor. 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Dear Sir,— 1 note that in your issue of 4th April, Mr. C. S. Crtawford 
states that he knows nothing about the Kalisyndicate experiments and com- 
plains that the initiative in such experimental work should come IroYit the 
Scientific Department. 

This reveals another ‘ curious fact,’ viz.^ that Mr. Crawford does not 
take the trouble to read the Planters' Chronicle or follow the business 
done at the Annual Meetings of the V P. A. S. I, Had he done so he would 
have found a very full account of the Kalisyndicate scheme in Vol. VTII. 
p. 96 of the Chronicle and in the 1912 Book of Proceedings, p. 42. 

The Scheme has been before the planters for two years and yet Mr. 
Oawford ple.ads ignorance of it ! Can he be surprised that at times the 
Scientific Department complains of * lack of co operation,* especially hen 
they have no Experiment Station of their own to make them independent ? 

Yours faithfully, 

Kpdoi.mi n. Anstead, 

Planting Kxper\. 

Vellore. 11 5/1014. 

Labour Coiwimiaslon* 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Dear, Sir. — I trust you will condone my presumption in writing to you 
on Planting rhatters not being one of your community; but having sat at the 
feet of iny father Mr. A. Ff. Martin I leel I have something to say on the 
subject of the Labour Department, 

Now if you or I were to start on an expedition to the South Pole we 
would make an excellent attempt at making a list of the stores, etc., which 
%ve required, and think that our list when completed w'ould be as perfect as 
human intelligence could make it. Then, if in a spirit of humble self-efface- 
ment, we were to show our list to Sir E. Shackleton or some such mighty 
man of valour he w'ould probably laugh till he was blue in the face, and 
strike out 99% of the articles we thought we should want and substitute 
others. 

The Planting Community of Southern India seem to be in the same 
sort of position. They want a Labour Department or Commission or some- 
thing of the sort but they have no experience, so although they may think 
that the little ideas they ha\e in the back of their minds are perfect, there are 
others who have expeiience who do not think so. 

This letter as yon no doubt perceixe is intended to urge on the condi- 
tion.al supporters. In any case after the 5 years’ trial stipulated they will 
be able to judge of defect.s with far greater knowledge than at present when 
they don’t knowhow the Labour Department will wirk, and at the end of . 
that period any improvements which may suggest themselves can be brought 
in with much less risk than at the presenCmoinent, when one can’t be sure, 
whether any modification of the present scheme would not wreck the whole 
plan. 

I beg to remain. Sir, 

Yours truly, 

A. C. Martin* 
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KxparlifiMts* 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle. 

Dear Sir, — I notice what appears to be a very serious omission in the 
scheme drawn up by Mr. Birnie for testing the value of various fertilisers 
for Coffee, viz,^ the omission of Nitrate of Potash. Surely this ought to 
have been included as it is the only Nitrate indigenous to India and is more- 
over a festiliser of acknowledged merit. In cost also it is cheaper than any 
Imported Nitrate, and contains not only Potash but Nitrogen — both in 
readily available forms. 

Nemo. 

4 P", South Parade, 
Bangalore, 20th May, 1914. 

PuraHaxing Potfish Matiiires in England. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — Recently I have heard it rumoured that a few planters have 
expressed their intention of endeavouring to purchase Potash Manures at a 
cheaper rate in England. 

In case of others being siniilary inclined, might I claim the courtesy of 
your Paper to bring to the notice of Planters generally the following facts 
concerning this fertiliser,? 

Practically, the whole world’s supply of Potash conies from the now 
famous mines in Germany, the output of which last year amounted, in round 
figures, to 10,000,000 tons. The responsibility for the sale of this enormous 
output is centred in a Syndicate known as the Potash Syndicate ” which 
is largely under the direct control of the German Government and which is 
subject to the “ Potash Laws ”.of the Reichtag. This Syndicate has appoint* 
cd Sales Agents in every (juarter of the globe and to all these Agents (out* 
side Germany) Potash Salts are sold on the same terms. Moreover, the 
actual commission permitted these Agents is the same every where. 

As the Sales /\ gents in P-ngland, in terms of their Agency contract, are 
not permitted to export unmixed Potash Salts from that country, the export 
of these Salts from England would have to be made through the agency of a 
’middleman* who would naturally claim a farther commission. Again, as the 
freight direct from Germany to India is appreciably less than the same via 
luigland, it will be evident that this fertiliser can be purchased more cheaply 
and conveniently in India (e. g., from the local Sales Agents Messrs. Peirce, 
Leslie & Co., Calicut and Messrs. Parry & Co., Madras). 

Might I also take this opportunity of pointing out the possibility of 
obtaining this fertiliser on slightly more favourable terms by placing orders 
some months in advance? All potash exported from these German Mines 
during the summer is floated down the River Elbe in barges to Hamburg for 
shipment, while, if exported during winter, — when the Elbe is frozen, — this 
fertiliser has to be railed to the port of shipment, thereby incurring increased 
transport charges previous to shipment. Hence Potash ordered in time for 
shipment in summer is despatched by the cheaper route. ^ 

Again, when orders are placed in advance. Agents can import larger 
quantities at the one time, thereby securing the benefit of any cheaper 
rate of freights for large lots. ^ 
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In consequence of the foregoing, Planters will see that there is no pro- 
bability of obtaining these Salts cheaper in Er gland than in India and that 
their interests aie best served. 

(1) by their ordering the Potash from the Local Sales Agents, and 

(2) by placing their orders some months before the manures arc 

actually required. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 

1 am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully. 

Rout. Birnie, 

Agr. Officer of the Potash Syndicate. 


MoRiiU (L). Prophylaxie du Paludisme dans VAfriqne Oricntalc 
Allemande, {Malaria Prophylaxis in German East Africa, )’-^BulL 
Soc. Path. Exot., l aris, vi, no, 8, Sth Oct. IPl 3, pp, 569-571. 

The author says that the German colonists have from the outset done 
what they could 1o improve the sanitary conditions of their new country, 
and in this short paper he deals with what has been done especially against 
endemic malaria. He says that, even in the good season, the climate is 
particularly exhausting and depressing, and that though during the construc- 
tion of the railway from Dar-es- Salaam to Tabora a large number of natives 
fell victims to malaria, on the other hand the drainage and other works 
have effected the greatest improvement. The use of petroleum, he 
\Nas told during his visit, had not yielded very satisfactory results, 
and the colouiats are now busy raising fish as destroyers of mosquito 
larvae, Attention, however, is being more especially paid to individual 
prophylaxis. Quinine for this purpose is not in great favour with the 
colonists and officials, but on the other hand metallic gauze is used in all 
buildings and some of them, especially the fine Colonial Hospital, are so 
thoroughly protected in this way that the author says that it must be 
practically impossible for a single niosquite to enter, In the private houses it 
is common to find a portion of the verandah elaborately protected with wire 
gauze in such a way that the occupants may sit there in the evenings and 
drink their beer in peace. Every bed is provided with a mosquito 
curtain. 

The authorities realise that the natives are the principal source from 
which the mosquitos, against which they seek to protect themselves, derive 
the malarial poison, and that so long as they are suerrounded by infective 
natives, so long will they, if bitten, be liable to malaria. In order to reduce 
this to a minimum the native quarters are regularly investigated every week 
and samples of blood taken, and in these cases in which the organism is 
found, the individual is at once subjected to an intensive quinine treatment 
and everything is done to prevent thi^ mingling of infective natives with the 
uninfected. The regular inspection is most rigorously carried out. The 
caravans present the greatest difficulty because the natives composing them 
penetrate into the most gravely infected areas. These caravans SJCe inspected 
by medical police throughout the whole route. 

The result of these vigorous aiid careful measures has been to reduce 
the mortality amongst the natives very considerably and the cases of fever 
amongst Europeans have fallen from 40 per cent^to 10 or 15 per cent. . The 
pernicious' type has become rare, and the author says that though the 
results are perhaps not all that might have been hoped for, the energy and 
persistence of the colonists in combating the disease are worthy of all 
admiration , — The Review of Applied Entuniolo^y* 
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OontMiai. 

The Labour Barometer to the end of this week has risen to 84,867*41 
acres, or close on 85% of the reqnircid supporting acreage. Only four weeks 
remain to receive the balance and we hope the common cause, self protec- 
tion, and common sense will induce waverers to put on their acreage at once. 

We publish the proceedings of two . District Plauters’ Associations : 
those of the Nilgiris and Mundak^yam, ^and specially commend to the 
notice of all our subscribers, the report by the Delegates of the 
former Association on the control of the Labour Department and their 
appeal to ** sitters on the fence.*’ As regards the control of the Labour 
Department the remarks should filially dissipate any doubts as to its 
control. 

By the kindness of Doctor Leslie Golelman we are enabled to publish a 
most valuable and interesting article an Green Bug. Every Mysore and 
Coorg planter should learn the preoepts inculcated by heart and put them 
into daily practice. Unceasing vigilance is required, and we recommend a 
pessimistic view of the subject and their motto should be Let Us (S) Pray,” 

Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher, the I n^pesrial Entomologist, favoured us with a 
visit on his return from Coorg, where he haid seen and collected Green Bug. 
The two most vital points that struck us i were that the scale will live for 
twelve days at least on dry leaves and it wigs ; and that Mr. Bainbrigge 
Fletcher discovered a parasite in the so8le,iwhich must tend to reduce the 
numbers. He kindly showed us a booirhels bringing out on the Insects of 
Southern India, which is beautifully iHtistijated. We recommend strongly 
that every planter should order one. The pi^jce is only Rs. 6. 

We have very much pleasure impdblismng the first instalment of a 
series of articles from Mr, Aylmer Martin, Motherhood and Infancy 
among Estate coolies. / 

In our correspondence colunms we ^ ptlblish a letter from the Acting 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras regarding the delay of the 
Execution of Warrants. 

Also a letter from Mr. Lund, which we hope will be dealt with by Mr. 
Barber, definitely, decisively and attt4iorkatively. In no case ^ we find a 
mention of any “threat,” Mr. Lund has dealt with the whole m&tter 
disingenuously. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION^ 

Nilgiri Planters' Assooiation. 

3rd May, 1914. 

At the Meeting of the above Associatioifi held at the Collector's 
O^cCy on Saturday y 2nd May^ 1914, 

Present. — Messrs. J. S, Nicolls (Chairman), Hon’ble Mr, E. F. Barber, 
C. H. Brock, W. A. Cherry, G. \V. Fulcher, A. R. Pig^ott, L. L. 
Porter, A. A. Brown, G. VV. ^Church (Honorary Secretary), 
Visitors : Messrs. Waddington and K. Brierly. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were confirmed. 

110. Mr. Brock read the Delegate’s Report on the Extraordinary 
Gencial Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. held at Bangalore, 11th March, 1914. 

DELEGATES’ REPORT, 

On the Extraordinary General Meeting oi* the U. P. A. S. I., 
HELD at Bangalore, on IItii March, 1914, 

Gentlemen,— According to your instructions we attended the General 
Meeting of the U. P. A, S. I. on the 11th and 1 2th instant. 

A report of most of the proceedings that took place in open meeting has 
appeared in the Press, and the full discussions in Cemmittee will be pub- 
lished by the Association as soon aS* possible. 

The Proposed Labour Department. 

There were only twQ contentious points raised, namely : — 

(a) a reduced subscription for Coffee, and 

(b) the control of the Department. 

(<e) As regards th3 former, the District Associations of Mysore and Coorg 
were soon convinced that if the point was passed the whole sebe ne would 
be wrecked, and unanimously agreed to the two rupees per acre all round. 

At the present m^ni'int, with Tea prices booming, yon hear a great deal 
more as to necessity of a larger number of coolies for a given area than was 
considered necess iry fifteen years ago when Tea prices were at lo.v level. 
Twenty years ago, whetvCoftee prices were in the neighbourhood of jf 100 per 
ton and when there was .no bug, as many, if not more coolies were reejuired 
on a given area of Coffee as on the same area of Tea. These conditions of 
labour demand are at present reversed, but it is a wonderful prophet who can 
assert that they ^re permanently so. . Similarly, Rubber was, a few years 
ago, held to recjiiire at least one and a half coolies per acre, but for estates 
in full bearing and with the present improved methods of tapping, it is 
realised that from a half to three quarters of a cooly per acre, or rather less 
than is at present necessary for coffse, is ample. With conditions conti- 
nually changing, it is palpably impossible to differentiate between the varioin 
products even for so limited a period as five years. The starting of a 
department, such as the one proposed, is, nejessarily, of an expensive nature. 
The only way in which the cost to the individual planter can be reduced is 
by obtaining the wholehearted support of a very large majority of the 
planting interests in Southern India. If any man says that he t.hir:k 3 . that 
the Labour Department a. move in the right directio.n, and dees not 
support it from the start Sb as to ensure its success, and so ensure its 
becom'ng cheaper and less drain, on his pocket in future years, that 
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man is staltifying his own opinion. The men who most pride themselves 
on being most successful with labour, and who assure you that they can get 
all the labour they want, even they admit that they have a great deal more 
difficulty in maintaining their staff of coolies than they used to have a few 
years back, and that the difficulty yearly gets worse. Your having all the 
coolies that you require now is but a poor excuse for not supporting the 
Labour Department. Is not insuring your personal self against this yearly 
increasing worry atid trouble in getting and keeping your labour worth Rs.2 
per acre ? 

The sooner everyone starts supporting the Labour Department, the 
sooner will this worry and trouble be lightened, and the. sooner you will be 
insured against possible losses of advances, even if yon have not suffered in 
this way hitherto, and, last, but not least, the sooner you will reduce the 
amount of the subscription required per acre for the maintenance of the 
Department. r 

Gentlemen, we have put these remarks in this report, not only because 
they embody much of the discussion that took place at the meeting ii\ Com- 
mittee, blit because the area that has promised suoport is still far short of 
the reiiuired amount, and vve wish you to appeal again to the many men in 
this District who are “ sitting on the fence ** to join hands with those who 
are bearing the brunt of the struggle on behalf of the whole planting industry 
of Southern India, 

{b) As regards the control of the Department, there seems to be a wide* 
spread feeling that the Labour Department is to be controlled by Messrsf 
James Findlay & Co., Ltd. We can but reiterate what has already been 
published, that the Department if started, is to be worked by the Executive 
Committee under tub Direct Control of the U. P. A S. I. Council, 
Hence any point raised by any subscriber will be dealt with by a governing 
body which represents every Planting District, and not solely by any indivi- 
dual or firm. 

The Scientific Dep.vktment of the U. P; A. S. I. 

Under this heading the Meeting was faced wi(,h the difficulty of wanting 
to expand the department and not to let it remain at a standstill, and at the 
same time not to tax planters any further, owing to the heavy drain on their 
pockets from the new expense of the Labour Department. The U.P.A.S.I. 
is in a position to pay to Government, out of its own funds, an increased 
yearly grant towards expenses, but has not sufficient to be able to do all that 
is required at its own expense. To ensure continuity of work, and to enable 
us to establish the Department on a more permanent and stable basis, it is 
proposed to ask Government, in consideration of the increased grant the 
U. P. A. S. 1. is prepared to put down out of its own funds, to fake over the 
whole of the U. P. A. S. I. Scientific Department, and to run it as a branch 
of the Department of Agriculture, Madras, but under the giffding control of 
the U. P. A. S. I. as to the work to be done. At ’ present ‘thik is but a 
suggestion, and it is for District Associations to discuss Ihe ptoposUl and 
send on their decision to the U. P. A. S. 1. as soon as possible. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, wc have to thank you for having elected us 
as your representatives, and we hope that our endeavours on yoUr" behalf 
meet with your approval, v - ' ; 

(Signed). L. L, PORTER. 

. C. H*- BROCK; ' 
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Proposed from the Chair that a hearty vote of thanks be passed to 
Delegates Messrs. C, H. Brock and L, L, Porter for their interesting report 
and that the report be printed in the proceedings. — Carried unanimously. 

111. Scientific Department . — Proposed by Mr. Brock and seconded 
by Mr. G. W. Fulcher that the Chairman with the Hon’ble Mr, K, F. Barber 
be asked to draw up a circular which shall be issued to members and that 
the matter be brought up for further discussion at the next meeting. 

J12. U, P. A. S. 2. Meeting . — It was resolved that July 6th would 
suit the Association. 

113. Kil-Kotagiri Road. — Mr. C. H. Brock gave his reasons why the 
Sub-Committee appointed to consider the matter of the estimate of the cost 
of this road was at present unable to give any further details. 

114. Central Travancore Planters' Assoc/a^fo/t.— Resolved that 
as this Association did not subscribe to the Institute, it did not feel justified 
in giving the support asked for. 

115. Next Meeting.--2i was resolved that the next meeting should be 
called for the 22nd June, or as soon as possible after the preliminary agenda 
of the U. P. A. S. I. meeting had been issued. 

A vote of thanks to the Collector for the use of the room and to the 
Chairman terminated the meeting. 

(Signed) J. S. NICOLLS, 

Chairman^ 

( „ ) G.W. CHURCH, 

Honorary Secretary. 


Mundakayam Planters* Association, 

Mundakayam, 

Travancore, 

S. India. 

Minutes of General Quarterly Meeting of the Mundakayam 
Planters' Association held at Ycndayar Bungalow^ 
on Saturday^ May 2nd^ 1911, at 10 a.m. 

Present. — Messrs. H. B, Kirk (Chairman), M. H. Byfield, H. J. Byrne, R. 

Craig, E. S. Conner, E. E, Eyre, J. H. Fitchett, E. R. Gudgeon, 
Eric Hall, J. Irvine. R. Lester, H. Lord, R. C. Milbank, J. J, 
Murphy, L. Price, H. J, 0’Reill5% F. Simmons, J. Hi B. Sulli- 
van, G. West, R. L. M. Yeates and Edwin Vincent (Honorary 
Secretary). By Proxy : Messrs. G. Atkins, R. Harley and A. 
Hammond. 

Business. 

1. The minutes of last Meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

2. The Honorary Secretary read the minutes of an Extraordinary 
General Meeting held at Peravanthanam on IStli April, 1914. After some 
discussion Mr. West moved that the minutes be confirmed. This was 
seconded by Mr. Hall and carried unanimously. 

3. Report of Sri Mnlam Delegate, 
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The Honorary Secretary said— Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — The 
tenth session of the Sri Mnlam Popular Assembly was held at Trivandrum 
on Thursday, 19th Fobruarj% 1914, and following days. As your Delegate I 
was present on the opening day, and thence regularly until the fourth day 
of the session when ir.y first subject came up. This was the question of 
grazing lands and the stray cattle nuisance. As far as grazing lands arc 
concerned 1 mentioned that land was available south of the Needum Thodu 
at the 35th mile, and also at the 34th mile, but the Dewan remarked that 
these were Devaswom lands and as such could not be given to us. He 
added that if we could point out Sircar land in the District as available 
Government would consider the matter. With regard to the establishment 
of a cattle pound the Dewan said that sanction would be given to the 
Association to erect a pound to be handed over to Government. Whilst on 
this subject of the stray cattle nuisance I mentioned the need of Bandy 
Petahs on the Kottay.'^m-Kumili Road, and the Dewan said this NViould be 
taken in hand. On the fifth day Public Works were discussed and as 
instructed I asked Government for a grant-in-aid of Mr. Atkin’s Road and 
bridge from Vellanadi to Mundakayam. I left in the hands of Government 
a plan showing the position of the road and pointed out to the Dewan . from 
that plan how this road would connect Mundakayam with Rani, by the 
shortest route, and so link up with the Rani Road to Punalur or to 
Agasteeswaram via Padmanabhaparain thus bringing Mundakayam within 
55 miles of a railway. The Dewan promised consideration. 

Mr. Vincent was accorded a vote of thanks for having represented the 
Association at Trivandrum. 

4. MuNDAKAYA^r HOSPITAL.— The Chairman said he had spoken to 
the Dewan on this subject on the occasion of the Dewan’s visit to Munda- 
kayam recently, who informed him that the money, viz ; Rs.28,000 had been 
granted, but had not yet been budgeted for. This would, however, be done 
shortly. 

Cattle Pound.— The Honorary Secretary said the Tahsildar, Peer- 
made, had been instructed by the Superintendent, Devicolam Division, to 
locate a site for the cattle pound in Mundakayam. 

U. P. A. S. I. Delegate.— The Honorary Secretary announced that the 
meeting this year would take place at Bangalore on Monday, Ju’y 6tb, Mr. 
Murphy proposed that Mr. Milbankbe elected to represent the Association 
and this was seconded by Mr, Gudgeon. Carried new, con. 

It was decided that the matter of instructing the Delegate be left to the 
Committee, and the Delegate wai voted Ks.250 expenses. 

7. Mundakayam Club— Mr. Gudgeon read the minutes of the last 
Club Meeting which was recorded. 

8. Resignation of the Honorary Secretary.— The Chairman 
said he regretted to announce the re.signation of the Honorary Secretary. 
He dwelt on the past services of Mr. Vincent and the able manner in which 
he had fulfilled his duties ; he. further proposed a vote of thanks which was 
carried unanimously. 

9. Ei.ection of Hon6rary Secretary,— Mr. Milbank was proposed 
by Mr. Eyre and seconded by Mr. Murphy. On .being put to the ballot, Mr. 
Milbank was elected by 44 votes to 23. 

10. Read letters from Mr. S. C. H. Robinson and Mr. Slater acceptirg 
\\i^e Association’s invitation to become Honorary menabers. 
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Read letter from Mr, J. A. Ivichard.^on rej^arding cost of survey of the 
Kodimatha Landing Stage. The Honorary Secretary was authorised to pay 
Mr. Richard«ion’s bill of Rs.20- 

Read letter from the Honorary Secretary C. T. P. A. re. meeting of 
Delegates from all Travaucore, West Coast and Cochin Associations. 

The idea met with iinnnimous support. Mr. Mnrphy proposed that a 
Secretary should be elected by the South Travancore P. A. and that the first 
meeting should take place in Q lilon on a date in June afterwards to be 
decided upon. Seconded by Mr. Mitbank and carried unanimously. It was 
further added that Mr. Hall should represent this Association. 

Read letter from the H morary Secretary, C. T. P, A. with resolution 
that “ The Planting Member of ('ouncil should be a member of the Lady 
Ampthill Nursing Institute Committee.** This met with no support, but the 
Chairman sent round a subscription list and a sum of Rs.190 was promised 
at the meeting for the above Institute. 

Read letter from Mr. Dominic Thoman re. the removal of Ihe Kanjira* 
palli Court House to a site near the T. B. Mr. Murphy proposed that the 
authorities at Trivandrum be approached. Carried. 

Read letter from Mr. M. P. Koshy requesting support for his hotel. It 
was decided to inform Mr. Koshy that the Association could not move in the 
matter. 

Read letter from the North Travancore Planters* Association re. impor- 
tation of Tobacco by post into Travancore. It was decided to support the 
N. T. P. A, in their application to Government. 

Read letter from Postmaster, Mundakayam, re. local P. O. matters. 

Mr. West proposed that This Association deprecates the proposed 
removal of the V, O, to the 34ih mile and considers an endeavour should 
be made to procure a site near the present building.’* Carried netn. con. 

11. Date and Place of Meeting.— The Chairman announced that 
the next meeting would take place on Saturday, August 1st, 1914 and wi I 
be held at the Mundakayam Club. 

This concluded the business and the meeting terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chair and to .Mr, Murphy for his ho.spitality. 

H. B. KIRK, 

Chairman, M. P. A. 

R. C. MILBANK, 

liony. Secretary, M. P, A. 


Belgian Congo. 

Frohibition of Exportation of Adulterated and Impure Rubbers. 
— The “ Moniteur Beige** for the 1 1th April, contains a Belgian Royal Decree, 
d.ated the 14th March, prohibiting the exportation across any of the frontiers 
the Belgian Congo of the adulterated and impure rubbers. The 
Governor-General Is to issue an Ordimance determining what rubters are to 
be regarded as adulterated and impure. All rubber presented for exporta- 
tion must be accompanied by a certificate attesting its examination, delivered 
in accordance with the conditions established by the Ordinance of the 
Qcyernor-Geperal.-r-T^fe Board of Trade Joufnal, . . 
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GREEN BUG. 

QrMn Bug on Coffee In Myeora and Ooopg. 

An account of my tonr in Coorg which I made in company with Mr. 
Anstead in February and March last is long overdue. As Mr. Anstead has 
already written a general account of the tour, I shall confine myself to the 
one subject of Green Bug. In doing so, I shall supplement observations 
made by me in Coorg by those made since by officers of the Department in 
South Mysore. 

Although I had not sufficient time to make a thorough inspection of 
Coorg coffee, it is perfectly clear that the Green Bug is very widely spread. 
I saw it on estates near Siddapur and apparently it is to be found scattered 
through the estates all the way north from there to the Mysore boundary. 
In Mysore, it is already widely distributed in Manjarabad Taluk and has 
extended nto Mndigere and Belur Taluks as well. ^ 

At the time of my visit to Coorg, there had been a very long period of 
dry weather. Moreover as the coffee had borne a very heavy crop, there 
w-ere practically r.o leaves left on the trees. The conditions were, thus, very 
unfavorable for the spread of Green Bug and, as was to be expected, the 
pest was found only in small numbers on the few green leaves that were 
left on the trees. Of the Green Bugs found, the majority were quite 
young and it is was evident that development had begun, in most cases, not 
more than three or four weeks previously. 

1 found on the whole that the European Coffee Planters were alive to 
the gravity of the situation and on all the estates which 1 visited, even on 
those where Green Bug had not yet put in its appearance, sprayers and 
spraying materials were in readiness for use in combating the pest as 
soon as it puts in its appearance. 

I unfortunately had no opportunity of visiting estates owned by Indian 
Coffee Planters nor of conversing with the Indian Coffee Planters them- 
selves ; so lam unable to say whether they are as alert to the danger as 
are the European Planters. From experience in Mysore I r.m led to believe 
that Indian Planters, if properly guided by a scientific officer, can be led 
to see the serious nature of the situation and are quite prepared to resort to 
thorough combative measures for the control of the pest. However, I look 
upon the guidance of such an officer as essential. One of the first things 
required in Coorg is a thorough survey of the estates both Indian and 
European to ascertain just how far the pest has spread and this can be 
satisfactorily done only by a trained officer. 

Notwithstanding the circulars and bulletins which have already been 
published on the subject, there are undoubtedly still a goodly number who 
cannot recognize Green Bug when they see it, and there are probably a 
number of estates where it is present and where it will not be noticed or 
identified until it has spread ovor hundreds if not thousands of trees unless 
a survey such as proposed is m|ide. 

As I have already pointed out the most of those European Planters in 
Coorg, whom I had the pleasure of meeting, are alive to the gravity of the 
situation. There are however, some who look upon the pest as one of no 
very serious importance and who expect the tiatural means, fungus and 
otherwise, to furnish a sufficient check to it. On the other hand, there are 
planters who take the extremely pessimistic view that the case is a hopeless 
one, that the pest is b^und to spread, no matter what is done and that soon 
ifs wide distribution in estates will make spraying quite out of question, 
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Both of these points of view are deplorable, as they lend to prevent that 
concerted effort which is absolutely essential if the pest is to be kept within 
bounds. It is of course impossible as yet to say what we can do in the way 
of checking the pest but it seems to me quite certain that, if a laissez fairc 
policy is adopted, it is likely to be most disastrous to the coffee industry in 
Coorg and Mysore. 

Now with regard to measures which can and should be taken to keep 
this pest under control and to check its spread, as far as we are at present 
aware the only artificial inethcd Mbich is at all effective is the application of 
an insecticide. An effective wash has already been recommended but it 
seems to me highly probable that a cheaper and at the same time equally 
effective insecticide can be worked out. At the present moment the Mysore 
Department of Agriculture is experimenting with a fish oil reMn soap wash 
which promises to be decidedly cheaper than the present resin soap soda 
mixture. The results of experiments are not yet available. 1 he Depart- 
ment has experimented with a number of other mixtures for scale insects in 
the past six months but none of these have proved as effective as resin soap. 

With regard to the mode of application of the insecticide I think it is now 
clear to most that spraying is a more econcmical method lham brushing. 
Brushing may be practicable \\ here a few trees have been attacked but 
where the infestation is at all extensive it seems to be impossible that it can 
compete with spraying. There is, of course, probably a greater danger of 
slipshod work with spraying than with brushing and there is moreovei: a 
considerable difference hetwten spraying ar.d spra^irg. Thus the ordinary 
Knapsack sprayer >^here the pumping and spraying are done at the same 
time seems to me a (juite unsuitable implctnent, Itt coffee where the cooly 
has to hold aside the bushes and direct the spray, it is, practically impossi- 
ble for one man to do the work with such a sprayer, There is another point 
in which the pressure sprayer is distinctly siipeiior ard that is with regard 
to the penetration of the spray. With a proper initial pressure, the spray 
emerges uniformly fine and allows for a very e\en distribution and pene- 
tration. On the other hand, where the character of the spray depends upon 
the work of the cooly who is carrying the sprayer, the syraying is likely to 
be very unecjual in its effectiveness. 

With regard to the pressure sprayers, 1 have, up to the present, experi- 
mented with only two, an American and a German Sprayer, Of these, un- 
doubtedly the German one is distinctly superior., This sprayer, the Holder, 
>v;as, as far as I am aware, first introduced to India by me in 1909 when I 
began to use it in connection with Koleroga of the Areca palm. All ot the 
prayers brought in five years ago are still in use and the amount of repairs 
irequiired has been insignificant. 

Various other iiiethods have been adoped for the destruction of Green 
Rug soch flaming with a torch, spur pfuning and burning the prunings 
etc. These are pretty drastic measures and I do not think will be found to 
be at all effective. It may, of course, be essential to prune heavily so as* to 
bring the trees into a shape such that they can be effectively sprayed but I 
should be inclined to expect spur pruning with the com equent forcing of 
many new leaf buds to do more harm than good, supplying, as it is likely to 
do, a large amount of tendeg^ green leaf for the^ BiigS' to feed upon. 
Furthermore the process of pruning itself is likely to lead to the spread of 
the Bug by means of the pruners, as they go among the coffee. 

Another question which deserves and is receiving considerable atten- 
Uonattbe bauds of coffee "planters- both in Cdor^f 'abd vif sore ' is tbe 
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destruciiou of ants’ nests. There are a number of differeqt species of ants 
which build nests in the shade trees on coffee estates or in the coffee. The 
question as to which of these antsif any take an active part in protecting and 
spreading the Green Bug requires further investigation but there is no doubt 
that the sound policy, at present, is to treat them all as dangerous and to 
destroy their nests as thoroughly as possible. A blast lamp seems to be the 
most efficient means of destruction that can be employed. 

The question of the original introduction of the Green Bug into 
Mysore and Coorg is an important one but the one of immediate interest to 
coffee* planters in Coorg and Mysore at present is, not how the Green Bug 
has been brought into these Districts, but how it js at present being spread. 
The matter is being investigated by the officers of the ^^y^o^e Agricultural 
Department and it seems highly probable that the chief iileans of spread i$ 
the cooly himself. How this is to be avoided I am not prepared to say 
but I certainly think that the greatest care should be taken to isolate the 
patches where the Green Bug is now present and to avoid the movement of 
coolies from infested to unifested areas during the day*s work. 

With regard to the original manner of infestation; wc are still unable to 
state deftpitely how it took place. The theory, however, that it was brought 
in from the open country has little if any real evidence in support of it. In 
Mysore, careful search extending over tuo months has been made in villages 
from which carts used for carting manure to estates in the infested Taluks 
have come and no signs of Green Bug have been found. On the other hand, 
^Pulvinaria psidii was found in almost every village \isitcd and it is, I think, 
this scale which has been mistaken for Green Bug by the coolies when they 
reported that the Green Bug is commonly to be found. in the open country. 

I have dealt thus far with direct combative measures and I cannot too 
strongly emphasize the necessity of continuous effort along these lines by 
coffee planters in the iufejtted areas. 1 now wish* to deal briefly with the 
natural means of control. 

Undoubtedly the most effective natural means of control at present 
existent in Mysore and Coorg is the fungus Cephalosporinni Iccanii which 
makes its appearance with the break of the monsoon and which has, in 
most cases, led to an inimenoe reduction of the pest during the monsoon 
season. From enquires made by me it appears, however, th it this fungus, 
has in the past, been by no means uniformly distributed amt: ( believe that a 
good deal of valuable work can be done by its artificial early in 

the monsoon, especially in those estates where it ha-> previoiuly not been 
wide spread. Probably the most eftictivc and certainly the easiest way of 
spreading the fungus is to tie up branches bearing the fungus in trees 
infested with Green Hug and this should certainly be done. It Is proposed 
to test the efficiency of spreading the fungus by means of spraying its 
spores suspended in water during the co.niing monsoon. As every one now 
knows, the great drawback to the fungus control of the scale lies in the fact 
that the fungus requires decidedly ta jist conditions in which to develop and 
this is a drawback which it is qiiite impossible for u 5 to overcome. The 
fungus is and will remain effective as a means of control only during the 
monsoon season. 

The question now remains as to whether there are any natural meahs of 
control which are or cad be 4nade effective dilHng the dry season for, if we 
could find any such, tlKS 4a0ger from Green Bug would undoubtedly ^ be 
greatly minimized. Tl;i(e .answer is that there arc undcublcdly naturaf 
enemies of the Green Bug already present in these newly iLfeslcd tracts but 
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unfortunately they appear to be decidedly ineffective. Up to the~ present two 
or three different hymenopterous (wasp) parasites of the Green Bug have 
been bred out in Bangalore but in the infested area of Mysore up to the 
present, not more than five percent of the Bugs in an infested estate 

have been found to be parasitized* Considernig the rapid rate of increase 
of the Bug, this amount of parasitization is practically useless as a check on 
the Bug. In Bangalore as much as 25 or 30% of the Bugs on an infested 
coffee tree have been found to be parasitized and there seems to be some 
hope that parasites may be brought to prove more efficient checks to this 
pest in the dry season than they are at present. 

With regard to predaceous enemies none has yet been found in 
Mysore although a diligent search extending over several months has been 
made for them. I have been given to understand that at least one 
predaceous enemy ba.** been found in Greeii Hug infested areas 
in other parts of South India and a careful search for such enem'es with 
the object of introducing them into Mysore and Coorg would be well worth 
the effort and expense involved. At this time I need hardly point out the 
fallacy of attempting to introduce predaceous insects irrespective of whether 
they have ever fed on Green Bug or closely related scale insects. 

The question of the utilization of parasitic and predaceous checks for 
the Green Bug is, at pre.sent, receiving the attention of the Mysore Agricul- 
tural Department and preparations arc already being made for extensive ex- 
periments in this connection. If it should prove possible to supplement 
the action of the fungus, which is such a valuable natural check 
during the inonsoon, by parasitic and predaceous insects, which 
would take up the work during the dry season, we would have gone far 
towards making the Green Bug if not entirely iiiocuons at least of minor 
importance as a pest of coffee. Whether this can be accomplished is a 
question for the future to decide. In the meantime, a policy of indifference 
or neglect on the part of those coffee planters whose estates are already 
infested would be absolutely inexcusable for not only would it mean, in all 
probability, disaster to these particular estate owners but it would mean in 
addition an ever increasing source of danger to other platiters who have up to 
the present, beeu so fortunate as to remain free from this seiious pest. 

Leslie C. Coleman 
Director of Agriculture in Mysore, 


SiRAiTs Settlements. 

Rubber^ Exports during Marche 1914. — The following figures of the 
exports of cuhivated rubber from the Straits Seltletnents during the month 
of March, 1914, are from telegraphic information received by the Malay 
States Information Agenby in Loudon, the corresponding figures for March, 
1913, being added for purposes of comparison 

• 1913. 1914. 

Torfs. Tons. 

March ... 898 1,285 

January-March ... 2,425 4,169 

Those figures include transhipments of rubber from various places in 
the neighbourhood of the Straits Setllemeots, such as Borneo; Ja^, 
Sumatra and the Non- Federated Malay States, but do not include rubber 
exports from the Federated Malay States .— Board of Trade Journal, 
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INDIAN EMIGRATION TO JAMAICA 

The latest annual Report of the Immigration Department in Jamaica, 
for the year ended 31st March, 1913, has just been received in India, and 
there is much interesting information to be gleaned from it. During the 
year the number of indentured immigrants was 1,985 and the number re- 
patriated 331, making the total estimated East Indian population at the end 
of the year 20,000, of whom the number under indenture was 4,152. Of 
the 331 repatriated, 135 were granted free passages after 10 years’ resi- 
dence in the Colony, and 78 assisted passages, 95 were sent back as unfit 
for further service, eight were persons who were rejected on arrival, and 15 
who paid their own passages. Thirty-three immigrants were released from 
indenture on the ground of ill-health, nine on the ground that they were 
useless as agricultural labourers, and nine commuted their indentures 
by money payments to employers in respect of the unexpired 
periods of the indentured service. No time-expired immigrant ^plied 
to enter into any contract for service in the island. “There has not 
been a single case of an immigrant re-indenturing himself during the 22 
years I have been in this Department,” says Mr. Doorly, the writer of the 
Report, from which fact, cousidered together with the fact that the pro- 
portion of Indians who return to India, is so small as it is, it may 
reasonably be inferred that the cooly who goes to Jamaica finds himself 
better off there than he would be in India. As a matter of fact, the 
immigrants who, after the expiration of their indentures, settle down in 
the Colony, and whe form the larger, and are a growing section of the 
East Indian population, are well off, judging by other statistics which 
are given in the Report. As in the other Crown Colonies which import 
Indian indentured labour, they arc generally cultivators, and a large number 
own property. Some are engaged in trade, and there are 356 retail shop- 
keepers and 82 dealers in spirits; 91 had gun licenses and six were licensed 
hawkers. Several also hold live-stock, valued at ;£^1 0,167. We also gather 
that 1,411 immigrants had at their credit in the Government Savings Bank 
during the year under report ;fl7.536, against ;£'l,239 and ;fl5,117, the 
corresponding figures for the preceding year, while many others made sub- 
stanti.il remittances to India or brought the money back with them. In the 
matter of education, 453 boys and 272 girls were attending school out of 915 
boys and 920 girls of school age within reach of school. The number of 
the immigrants undergoing imprisonment on the 31st March, 1913, was small. 
The Protector of Immigrants reports a considerable reduction in the 
percentage of cases brought against indentured immigrants for breaches 
of the Immigration Laws, 

We have received the important matter of work and wages for the last. 
A detailed statement is attached to the Report in which are shown the 
average earnings of indentured immigrants on each estate in the Colony, and 
the weekly average for the whole island works out as follows for 1912-13 : — 
Men, 6s. ; women, 5s. A new law which was passed during the year, 

ammending the immigration Protection and Regulation Law, 1879, provides 
as follows “ No rate qf task work for immigrants indentured after the 
coming into operation of this law shall be approved unless it is sufficient to 
atford to an able-bodied trained male of 18 years of age or upwards at least 
Is. 6d. a day for a fair day’s work of nine hours with ordinary exertion, and 
more with extraordinary exertion. Although this enactinent applies only to 
immigrants introduced after the passing of tbe.La^, the Protector of Immi- 
grants declares that “ it is certain that it will also have the effect of increasing 
the earning capacity of iuunigrauts already in the island.” -‘/(kNan 
(Jozeite. 
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MOTHERHOOD AND INFANCY AMONG 
ESTATE COOLIES 

By 

AY^^fRR Martha. 


I, 

Being on leave, I put forward this paper purely in my private capacitj’, 
quite apart from my present or any future billet. I discus? the sibject be- 
cause of its universal interest, and not because I desire to impose my views 
on anyone. 1 would like to awaken interest in all who have not yet given it 
thought, and anything I say by way of suggestion is intended to be of assist- 
ance to those who have a desire to tackle the labour problem in all its as- 
pects. 

All planters must have had to face the diffijulty of how to deal with 
infants in arms and their mothers, and with pregnant women who happen to 
be near their time on plantations. The mothod of treating them varies on 
different estates in each district, ranging from no consideration at all, to 
what the Proprietors and Managers may think to be the limit possible for 
financial or other reasons. In trying to arrive at a knowledge of all the 
causes which contribute to the labour difficulty, I have had talks with many 
Indian people, and I am bound to say they were not very helpful, grievances 
brought forward being often unreal and suggestions quite impracticable. 
Some time ago, I was struck by the remarks of a man who:e natural charac- 
ter and education rendered him fit to declare his mind with intelligence, and 
I think he knew that I was genuinely anxious to do what I could to deal with 
real drawbacks to which coolies are subject when employed on plantations. 
His remarks confirmed my own opinion that infant mortality on estates was 
more than it need be, but he also told me what at the time was new to me, 
that it was considered so among the coolies them 'selves. Mothers 
who brought small children away from their villages, went back with- 
out them, carrying only the sad news of the death of their little 
ones. It is considered also that infants born on estates have a 
poor chance of surviving. My own experience now agreed with this, and I 
therefore think our coolies have in this matter a genuine cause for dissatis- 
faction with the conditions of their life on estates. To the cooly classes, 
apart from questions of natural affection and sentiment, children arc the 
greatest asset they possess. Not only do children become breadwinners at 
an extraordinarily early age, and literally help to keep the pot boiling for the 
whole family, but they are looked upon as a provision for the parents’ old 
age, an insurance against the time when the old couple are beyond work. 
In India, to-give credit where credit is due this point of view is justified. Bar- 
ents of all castes, including Brahmins, expect a return from their children; not 
to do so would be considered unnatural, and their sons and'^tiaughters, in the 
vast majority of cases, respond with a touching devotion. 

However much we may want to discourage the arrival on our estates of 
pregnant women and nursing mothers who are not in a position to do hard 
work, in the struggle for labour we can no longer pick and choose. It is 
often impossible with a gang of coolies, to arrange for these to be left be- 
hind. Rather than adopt such a course, the whole gang would refuse to move. 
Labour is not so plentiful that we cau'dictate our terms in such a matter. We 
must make the best of a bad bargain, and try to turn a difficulty of ihe 
present, into a blessing for our sucessore hi the future. I look upon it as a 
settled condltipn. of affairs whiph we have to face, that ou evrt^y estate of 
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reasonably lari^e dimensions, unless it is exceptionally situated^ there will 
always be some women with infants in arms, some with children too younj? 
to be left to take care of tbeih selves, and some in that condition “in which 
all women love to be, who dearly love their lords.** 

At our present state of evolution, it is not possible to attain the idcah 
We cannot fjo so far in Socialism as H.G. Wells, who, in ’’New Words for 
Old’* says **A State that undertakes to sustain all the children born into it, will 
dp* its best to secure good births.** We cannot bar the reproduction of the 
halt, the blind, the weak, etc., but I think it is possible to find a practical 
way to improve upon the present state of affairs on most estates in S. India, 
whete indeed so little is being done, that improvement is easy. 

The cooly woman is hardy beyond all expectation we all know, and 
some children do survive under conditions which are almost beyond belief,' 
we also know. It may not be necessary to do very much, but enough, can - 
be done to remove from the coolies* minds the impression which now,— -as I 
believe jiistly—exisfs. In considering the matter, it must be remembered 
that wo are all alive actually and even have legal rights, many months be- 
fore we are born. The nourishment and care of the expectant mother some, 
little time previous to the birth of her child should therefore be considered,^ 
also her nourishment and care for some time afterwards, and finally the 
treatment of infants and children .according to their age and physical 
qaalities. 

To deal first with pregnancy. No Indian woman is averse to declaring, 
her condition quite early in the state, when it is legitimate. Holh hus- 
band and wife are proud of it, and it is joyful news to all the neigh- 
bour.®. But the subject acquires some delicacy when it is illegitimate. 
To induce a young girl to declare her pregnancy under these conditions 
must always be difficult. Yet these are the very cases that demand our care 
more than all others. It is with them we would like to have the earliest 
intimation, for it is in the early stages the girl is despondent, frightened of 
the consequences, and perhaps despairing. It i.s then th.at it can be safely 
concealed and safely got rid of. When concealment is no longer possible, she 
wHI generally have become reconciled to her fate, but even if this is so, she 
thinks a dead child may be forgotten while the live one is always in evi- 
dence against her, and so the result is the same. 

' No very great knowledge of the social rules and customs of the va1H?ous 
castes from which our coolies are drawn is necessary. Amongst them, iVhat 
constitutes a marriage or a divorce ? What is considered a regular intimacy 
and what is irregular In a country where concubinage is recognised so 
liberally as in India, and where marriage ties are so loose, I confess 1 often 
fidd.it quite impossible to draw the line between conventional morality, mere 
ainoralUty,. and immorality. ' 

As a general #Ble, what is open and well-known is all right (though even 
here avoidance of childbirth may exist) and what is more or less clandestine; 
is illegitimate. I say more or less *’ advisedly, because a few people are 
generally in the know and others pretend not to know, in case it might be 
subsequently brought up that they approved. 

(To he continued). 

How the German Goveroment regard Agriculture-»“”Agricnlture is the- 
mother of a natioo*s streogthf which industry employs; agriculture represeiits 

the broad acres in which the trees of industry and cofAieeree are planted «d4 
from' which they derive their «ourishment.**—.Prieee ,BUEi*OWt 
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RUBBBR. 

lntai*fiational Rubber Exhibition. 

On June 24 next an International Exhibtion of rubber and rubber goods 
and of cotton and other fibres and tropical products used in connection with 
their manufaeture will be opened <at their Agricultural Hail, Islington by His 
Royal Highness Prince Arthur of Connaught. His Majesty the King has 
graciously given his patronage to the exhibtiou, which will be representative 
not only of the British Empire but of all other States and Countries having 
possesions in the rubber and cotton belt of the tropics and subtropics. The 
occasion will be one of much importance because, in addition to the exhibi- 
tion proper, there will be a seven days* Congress of Government 
Representatives and manufacturers interested in rubber, fibre, ahd other 
tropical products. 

Looking at the prospectus that has been prepared, it is not too much 
to say that the promoters of the enterprise have arranged a series of exhiWts 
the completeness of which will do much to m.ake the public understand the 
extent to which rubber enters into industries connected with civilisation. 
People hardly realise how iniich they are dependent upon this substance for 
the very common places of existence. WiihDUt it they could not have 
either the telegraph or the telephone ; the electric light would be impossible, 
and the whole of the vast industries associated with electrical science would 
be non-existent. Vet within the memory of living man rubber was merely 
a curiosity, or used only in making a f''w trivial and unimportant articles. 
N* )w the whole trade and commerce of the nations would almost come (o a 
standstill without it. 

Its iaiportance may be jnJged from the fact that no less than tliirty-five 
B/ilish and foreign Govermnonts will be officially represented and have 
eihibits in the exhibition. In addition hundreds of rubber grovveis and 
manufacturers in these countries will have their produce in the Agricultural 
Hall. The British JCinpire will be fully represented. Among thr Coloni'^s 
sending exhibits are Briti.'*h Malaya, Ceylon, Nigeria, Briti.sh Gni.'ina, the 
British West Indian Islands, India (excluding several native States), the 
Sudan, Egypt, British East Africa, Sierra Leone, Rhodesia, South Africa and 
British Borneo. France and all the French tropical and sub tropical 
colonies will be represented, also Germany, Holland, Belgium, and the 
Cooago, Java, Samoa, the Federal Government of Brazil and the provincial 
goyernments of that Repnbiic, the United States of America, Porlugcese 
East Africa, the Hawaiian Island, the Philiippines, and many other lands. 

At the Congress which is to constitute an important feature of the exhi- 
bition, scientist.®, chemists and manufacturers from all parts of Europe and 
America will discuss problcuis affecting the supply and utilisation of rnbl c'. 
In the three years that have elapsed since the last Congress was held in 
London great advances have been made in onr knowledge of the chemistry 
ol rubber, and in its application to practical work, so that the members will 
have plenty o? material for consideration. 

Mr. L. Haroonrf, M. P., Secretary of State for the Colonies, has 
promi.scd to attend the Congress and deliver an address, 

Fevtitres of the Exhibition. 

In addition to rn*)ber the exhibition is to include cotton and other fibres 
used, in comiection with the emplos*ment of rubber in indtiati*y, and a 
section devoted to coconuts and the infinite variety of products derived from 

fruit. A valuable^ adjunct td ther exhibits will be found iP 
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pictures which will be used to illustrate the collection of rubber and the 
methods: by which it is, turned into the finished article. Planting^, tapping the 
trees, gathering cotton and cocenuts. and other phases of tropical industry 
will be shown. The public will, no doubt, appreciate the pictures all the 
more for the fact that the display will be free. The payment at the turnstiles 
ensures admittance to every department in the exhibition, and includes the 
right to the services of a special staff for supplying information to travellers, 
capitalists, manufacturers, and others seeking authentic details regarding the 
resources and prospects of the different countries. 

A very useful series of olTicial exhibits is being organised by the 
Rubbers Growers’ Association, the British Cotton Growing Association, 
the Planters* Association of Antwerp, the .Amsterdam Rubber Association, 
and the Rubber Club of America. Kindred Organisations are making 
similar arrangements, so that the exhibition is certain to be the most com- 
plete arid instructive that has hitherto been held in connection with 
rubber and the allied indutries. There will be gathered under the roof of 
the Agricultural Hall the products of many widely separated lands, whose 
representatives will be on the spot to inform the visitor on any point which 
may require elucidation. And, a boon on such occasions, no one will be 
asked to buy anything, as stands for the sale of articles are not to be per- 
mitted in the building. Programmes will be supplied free to all ; there are to 
be no cloak-room fees, and chtb and reception room acconunodation will te 
provided free of charge. 

Some of the countries represented have secured as much as 12,000 
square feet of space for the display of their products. Brazil will show 
about thirty tons of rubber, but the-“ plantation” countries in the Far Fast 
will have a much larger amount in the aggregate on view. Manufactures in 
Great Britain, America, and the Continent of Europe will be fully represent- 
ed. Samples of every description of article into the composition of which 
rubber enters will be shown, and the public will be amazed to learn the 
extentent and variety of these. Among other things in this section there are 
to be shown rubber flooring, ' vvhich is both pleasant, sanitary, silent, and 
durable, a rubber tennis coiiit, a rubber skating rink, a rubber roadway, and 
hundreds of other uses tq which the material can be put and for which 
many valuable prlzt^s^Sre' offered.. 

Tropical Agriculture. 

Tropical and sub-tropical agriculture generally will be brought before 
the visitor in a striking manner, both in its producing and manufacturing 
aspects. The Sudan, newest of agricultural countries, is .showing the energy 
of youth by arranging for the exhibition, of a miniature cotton plantation, with 
the. plants in full bearing: America, Australia, Nigeria, and the West Indies 
will also exhibit rubber and coUon, as well as such typical products as coco- 
nuts. copra and coir, Sisal hemp, Manila lump, tea, coffee, and other products 
of the tropical zone. BiJeed it.inay be said that everything which the soil 
produces in hot climates will be there for inspection of the interested as 
well as of the merely curious. The machinery and appliances used in 
connection with the preparation and mmufactiire of these gifts of the sun and 
soil will be app’‘opriatcly displayed. 

The Exhibition is under th^ presidency of Sir He|iry Blake, ex-Governor 
of Ceylon, the Bihamis, Newfoundland, .Jamaica, and Hong-Kong, and the 
list of vice-presidents include such well-known names as those of the Earl 
of Selborne, the Earl of Donbigh, Viscount Kitchener, Lord Elphiiistone, 
aald Professor Wyndham Danstam Telegraph, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Judicial Department, 

No. 1188. 


From 

The rioii'ble Mr. A. Butterworth, I. C‘. S., 

Ag. Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras. 
To 


The Honorary Secretary, 

United Planters* Association of Southern India, 

Bangalore, 

Dated Ootacamund, the 21st May, 1914. 


Sir,— In reply to your letter of the 10th September, 1913, regarding 
delay in the execution of warrants issued against absconding maistries and 
coolies under the Madras Planters* Labour Act, I am directed to state 
that the District Magistrate, Coimbatore, has made careful enquiries as to 
the difficulties experienced in the execution of these warrants and as to 
whether better results would be obtained if. iion-bailable instead of bailable 
warrants were issued. The chief difficulties are ; — 

(1) that as the members of the Association are no doubt aware, wrong 
names and addresses are given by coolies with the express purpose of 
escaping detection, different names frecpiently being given on different 
estates ; 

(2) that it is frequently difficult to identify the person for whose arrest a 
warrant is issued owing to the existence of more than one person of the same 
name in the village to which the absconder goes ; 

(3) that in some cases warrants are first received with a direction that 
the agents or clerks of planters will appear to assist in tracing the absconding 
cooly, whereas they frequently fail to appear and warrants are accordingly 
returned unexecuted to the Court that issued them; 

(4 that in some cases warrants are recalled by the issuing Magistrates 
before they have been executed, the reason sometimes being that the cooly 
has already returned to the estate of his own accord. 

2. These reasons cannot, of course, be held to cover all cases of unexe* 
cuted warrants, and I am to assure the United Planters* Association that 
special attention will be paid in the Coimbatore district to securing execution 
in as many cases as possible. 

3. As regards the question whether greater efficiency would be secured 
if non-bailable, instead of bailable warrants were issued^ I to say that the 
Government would not view with favour the increased issue of such warrants. 
In their opinion, besides disorganising the regular work of the police, the 
amount of escort work it would involve would be altogether disproportionate 
to the end to be attained. Police officers can at present insist on proper 
security under a bailable warrant and Magistrates can enforce the penalty 
in case of default. 

1 have the honour to 
Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) Anantaramaivar, 

For Chief Selfretary. 
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Balur Estate, 

Balur P, O., 

Kadiir District. 

23rd May, 1914. 

Laboiit* Oommisviont 

The Editor. 

The Planters^ Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Sir, -I have read the Hon’ble Mr, Baber’s letter in your issue of the 
16th inst, with some surprise. As a non-subscriber 1 have refraiued from 
criticism of the labohr scheme, leaving it to those who had joined, and I 
think more criticism would have been highly bcneticial. The scheme is 
purely a business .proposition, and when I ask myself what I am to get for 
my two rupees per acre, the only answer I can give is, practically nothing. 
For the life of me 1 cannot see what benefit Mysore wilt derive from the 
labour Commissi m without the support of lavv ; which as \fysore is a 
Native State, and most of the labour comes from British territory ; it will 
not get. 1 am in no way hostile, so long as I a in freely allowed to go 
my own way, and Mr. Barber is wrong when .he says, '* those who 
arc not with us are against ns.” My object now is not to criticize 
but to protest against Mr, Barber’s attempt to turn the Labour Com- 
mission into a Trade Union, try to ruin those who do not belong to it. 
I have been told by three men during the last month, they joined the 
Commission under compulsion, as they had been told the Labour Com- 
mission would take away all their labour. Mr. Barber in his letter to Mr. 
Mead writes part of the propaganda would be to prevent Coolies going else- 
where, f.e., to other than subscribing Estates. This confirms what 1 have 
been told. I can only say that, if r.on-snbcribers fmJ this being done, and 
their writers, Maistries, and Coolies are being induced not to return, their 
only course will be to use the two rupees per acre saved as non-subscribers, 
in raising the pay. The shareholders and Proprietors will not thank the 
Commission for this. It seems Mr. Barber’s threat is intended to bring in 
more waverers. 

Yours faithfully, 

Ernest Lund. 

Pcruvanlhanam Estate, 

Mundakayam, 23/5/14. 

Labour ComitiiMlon. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Sir,—1 do not wish to intrude into the discuision of the Labour 
Commission by my elders and betters, but must point out one error 
continually recurring in many letters and emphasised in Mr. Kichnrdson’s 
letter dated the litfa inst. Why should Mr. Mead try to upset the camp 
of the Majority which he refuses to join.” The Ceylon P. L. F, 
demanded k majority of S0% for their scheme. The U. P. A. are content 
with 100,000 acres out of how many? I make it well over 220,000 
planted acres, but would be glad of official figures. 

Yours faithfully, 

V H. H. Kirk, 

[Tbe.oifioiaLfiglir<to^of acreagea given by"" the Delegates at the Anrual 
General Meeting of T913 were 147,947 acres. The Labour Commission 
asked for 100,000 aeres to subscribe to start the Department, 85,003 Acres 
have given their support: or 85% of 100,000 retiuired.— Ed.] 
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The Labour Barometer this week has risen to 86,429*41 acres. Three 
weeks only remain to force the mercury to its zenith. Every acre or dejjree 
added to the liarometer carries encouraf?emcnt to those who still waver. 
Let ns hope that duriiiK the last three weeks there will be a rush not to be 
last. 

We print the proceedings of two District Associations — South Travan- 
core and \namalai Planter.s* Associations. The former Association decides 
not to support the Scheme as at present constituted and governed. By 
standing om they fail to see that they cut themselves adrift from all voice 
or vote in the future constitution andxontrol. By joining they can at all 
events try and change both. The Anaitnalai Proceedings are short, but it 
is to be noted that area felled this year will join the Commission. 

We publish the second instalment on Motherhood and Infancy among 
Estate Coolie.s from the pen of Mr. Aylmer Martin, which will be read with 
interest by all interested in the welfare of their labour force. But more 
Interesting to us is the thought that one of our community in his hard won 
holiday still finds time to turn his thoughts Ea.stward to the land and 
industries which have given him employment. 

Planters’ Topics and the Indian Export of Bones is taken from the 
Eftl^ll.shman and is a question that has been freely discuss»*d at the Annual 
Meetings and on which resolutions have been passed, but so far without 
much effect. Rut who knovv.=?.^ The mills of God (or the gods at Simla?) 
grind exceeding slow. 

Green manuring in Tea is a subject of absorbing interest to all -not 
onlv to Tea Planters, but to all agficuUuri.sts and the article furnished to 
the Indian Planters* Gazette by "Mr. Claud Raid is well worth reading. 

Our correspondence colnmjiis are taken up by Mr. Graham and an 
Enquirer who no doubt will receive replies. Mr. iMead wHtes again on 
the Labour Question, and we are always pleased to pnbliiih letters. 

It is not for us to enter into controversy with any of onr corre.^^p mdent.s 
but we felt constrained to lAake a rather long editorial not« on Mr. Kirk’s 
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BAROMETER 

OF 

Laboui* Departmant. 


n 


6 6-14 
30-5-14 


100,000 

90,000 

86,429-41 


23 5-14 
2-5-14 

25-4-14 

18-4-14 

11-4-14 

4-1-14 

28-3- '4 
21-3-14 


84,867-41 
8j, 851-41 

82,2vl3-90 

79,820 

77,958 

74,607 

73,057 

68,757 

68,611 




“ That aa It ia daolded that tha Labour* Depai*tiiieat 
shall ba atartad on lat Jiily* it shall bb oonsldeaad that tha 
sohama shall not hava suooeadad if aulllolant auppotd ia 
not forthooming by that data.*’ 
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DISTRICT PL&NTBRB’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

South Tpavanoore Planters* Association. 

Proceedings of the General Meeting held at the Qnilon Club, 
on Saturday, 23rd May, 191i, at 10-30 a.m. 

Present. -Mr. L. G. Knight (Chairman), Messrs. J. B. Cook, A. W. 

Leslie, L. M. Young, C. Hall, J. H. Parkinson, T. P. M. Alex- 
ander (Honorary Secretary), and J. Mackie (Visitor). 

Confirm Minutes of Meeting,— Erratum oilAstmeeiiag, The Sittar 
elephant shooting case. This should read “ This was not brought up before 
the Assembly, as the case had been compounded on A. V. Cree paying a 
fine of Rs.100.’* 

The minutes of the. last meeting were taken as read as the minute book 
had been lost, but any questions which any one had to ask would be answered 
if possible. 

Mr. Cook proposed and Mr. Leslie seconded ‘‘ that the Hon. Secretary 
should write to the late Hon. Secretary asking for the minute book to be 
produced, and that this Association expresses its displeasure at the slackness 
of the late Hon. Secretary in forwarding the books.” 

Civil Court at Poo/mZ/ir,— Proposed by Mr. Alexander and secondtd 
by Mr. Parkinson “ that His Highness' Government be respectfully ap- 
proached in granting a Civil Court at Poonalur.” 

In consideration of .the large acreage under Tea and Rubber cultivation 
in the vicinity of Poonalur, and the inconvenience of going to Adoor, which 
takes 2 days to get to, it is hoped that this Civil Court will be granted. 

Telegraph Office at V^r<?a5cn^<?m.-“As no interest has been shoun 
by the members interested, in the district, re. the telegraph office at Vadaseri- 
kara, Mr. Knight proposed and Mr. .Cook seconded that the matter be 
dropped. 

Further discussion on the proposed Labour Coininission, — This 
was fully discus.sed in Committee and the general opinion ' was that as at 
present constituted this Association does not see its way to support the 
scheme: though an amended scheme, differently governed might be favourably 
considered. —Carried. 

Godowns at Poonalur and Tenmali Railway Proposed by 

Mr. Alexander and seconded by Mr. HaU that the S. I. R. be approached in 
granting improved accommodation at Popnalur and Tenmali Stations. 

Discussion on Game and Gun licence. — Discussion on this was left 
over till the following meeting 

C, T. P. Association's resolution re. the appointment of a Plants 
ing Member, to be on the Committee of Lady Ampthill Nursing 
Institute.— li was proposed that our Bangalore Delegate talk over this 
matter with other Delegates at the meeting in Bangalore on July fithi 

Qnilon European IVarrf.— Proposed by Mr. Cook and seconded by 
Mr. .Leslie that as this was promised us by His Highness*. Government, 
and then cancelled, the Houonrary Secretar\’ write to His Highness’ Goveru- 
nieuti asking them to favourably r^cousiiier their decision, 
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Election of a Delegate to go to Bangalote.—^Ur, Cook was unani- 
mously elected as the Delegate to represent this Association at Bangalore. 

A letter was read from the Central Travancore P. A. proposing that 
an Annual Meeting of all Travancore P. A*s be held. A resolution to this 
effect 'was passed at our last meeting in March, and this Association suggest 
Quilon as the most suitable and convenient meeting place and the Honorary 
Secretary was asked to cominuuicate with other Associations on the 
subject. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman and Hon. Secretary closed the 
meeting. 


(Signed). T. P. M. ALEXANDER, 


Hony. Secretary, 


The JInamalai Planters’ Astociation. 

Minute s of a Committee Meeting held at the Castlecrofi 
Bungalow^ at 2 p,m,^ on May 11th, 1914, 

Present, — M essrs. A. A. Robb, E. W. Siincock, S. Hatton- Robinson, K. 

Fowke and C. R. T. Congreve (Chairman). 

Labour Commission , — It was decided to include the area felled this 
year in the acreage willing to join the Commission, and the Honorary 
Secretary was instructed to send the figures to the Hon’ble Mr. Barber and 
the Secretary of the U. P. A. S, I. 

Township , — The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the 
Collector asking what steps Government were takiffg with reference to the 
hospital and township sites, as we understand that Government have 
decided to proceed with those works themselves. 

District Board Representative • The Honorary Secretary was in- 
structed to write to the Secretary to the Government Board of Revenue point- 
ing out that as this District now pays large taxes to Government they 
consider they have the right to have a representative on the District Board, 
and requesting that orders may be passed to this effect. 

Telegraph Office, -The lion. Secretary was requested to write and 
find out what was being done in this connection, and when the Department 
were going to start laying down the wires to the District. 

Coimbatore District —The Hon. Secretary was requested to 

write to the President of the District Board pointing out that the present stale 
of the roads round Coimbatore was disgraceful (especially the main road from 
Coimbatore to Vananthorail and that they have steadily deteriorated for 
the past 4 or 5 years, while.apparently little or nothing has been done dur- 
ing this period to maiutain them, in even moderate repair.^, and that 
between Pollachi and Vananthorai no metal has been collected at all for the 
coming wet season. It was resolved, that if immediate steps were not taken 
to improve the condition of the roads, the matter be put before the U. P. 
A. S. I. at the next Annual General Meeting for the purpose of getting them 
to address Government direct on the matter, 

(Signed) C. R. T. CONGREVE, 

Chairman^ 

( n ) J. E, SCOTT, 

Honorary Secretary, 
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MOTHERHOOD AND INFANCY AMONG 
ESTATE COOLIES. 

By 

Aylmer Martiw 

II. 

I once took up the case of a Kangany who was well off, whose wife, whom 
he had loaded with jewellery, and on whom he had settled a couple of 
thousand nipeo.^ worth of property, left him and married a scoundrel. I 
could not brin^f the parties to terms and the matter was taken to the Courts. 
The Indian Magistrate before whom the case went in the first instance, held 
that there had been no marriage and therefore no criminal offence had been 
committed. The people were residents of the same to Rm as myself, and as 
I was personally aware that the marriage had taken place, I informed the 
European Divisional Officer Who had jurisdiction, that a miscarriage of 
jiLstice had taken place. He took the case on his own file on appeal, and 
found that the ceremony performed with the woman by both men was marri- 
age, but that according to the custom of that particular caste there was no 
criminal oftetice, as the woman was at liberty to chuck one husband when 
and where she liked, and without saying ‘‘ b> your leave *' go and marry 
another. It is not, therefore, within our province to take np any moral 
standpoint in these matters; if we do, it is more likekly than not that we 
shall go wrong. That is an aspect of the subject which must be left to 
people who can make a life-long study of it, and who may find themselves in 
a position to deal with it. All wc are concerned with is, that we want more 
coolies, and one way of increasing the future supply, is to attend to the 
breeding of them. 

Actual experience of the peoples of the world, proves that immorality 
conduces to sterility and we should therefore discourage it by all means. 
0.1 most, if not all, S, Indian Estates, coolies employed are in family 
parlies and we cannot be reproached as countries employing Indian coolies 
ncro.ss the sea have recently been, Fiji for instance where, owing to the 
insufficient number of women immigrant coolies arc said to be lining under 
condilious described as “the morals of a poultry yard.” In Malaya also, 
the Government Officer in charge of immigration, notes with satisfaction 
the fact that in 1912 the proportion of women rose to 18 per cent, from 
13 per cent, in 1907, These conditions cannot be considered as anything but 
scandalous, as they must lead to promiscuity or worse. Our own position 
in this respect is quite satisfactory. It is for us to take advantage of it. In 
common with all other communities on the face of the earth, illegitimacy 
does however occur, and we must make the best and not the worst of this 
fact. Children born and bred on the estate, make best labourers, they are 
accustomed to discipline all their lives, know no other life, and no other 
home than the estate. It is a well-known fact that the “love-child’* is as a 
rule a finer specimen of the human animal than the child legitimately born. 
The outcome of an instinctive impulse that has proved beyond restraint, 
results in a stronger, healthier specimen of humanity than the child born of 
cooly parents chosen for each other by cooly standards and cooly judg- 
ment. I say all this to emphasise the point that we want to get early Infor- 
mation of pregnancy from all women on the Estate. With the le^timale 
cases this id easy as 1 have said, but If we can help it we do not want to 
lose that finer specimen of the human animal, that stronger, healthier morsel 
of humanity, to be born and bred on the Estate, and to be turned into the 
best type of labourer we can get. Having secured bis normal birth we do 
not want to neglect bis welfare 4hring infancy, his subae^^^uent (fow^b or 
general career, 
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^ Is all this looking far ahead ? Some may think so, bnt I am all 
for doing something— 'whatever we find possible - now, and not leave it 
open to onr successors to reproach us, not for lack of foresight, but for the 
worse crime of knowing that*we ought to do something, and not trying to do it. 

First then we should show a practical interest in the pregnant women 
among our coolies, and show favour to those already in this happy con- 
dition. If they express a wish to leave the estate for the event, it is open to 
us to acquiesce, after expressing regret that the estate is not to be the 
privileged place of nativity. If a woman elects to remain on the estate, the 
work given to her during the last few months, may be lighter than what is 
expected from others. I know place? where this rule is already in force 
and where a cooked meal a day is allowed free to those whose health is 
not quite up to the mark, but all that sort of thing has to be carefully done, 
for the husband may eat both shares in the evening if his wife has had a 
blow-out at estate expense at mid-day. As the lime approaches, some little 
preparation the Estate may well make without interfering with pirjndice, 
A present of sterilised silk which is quite cheap and a word of advice to use 
it instead of a filthy rag for tying the umbilical cord may the means of 
.saving the baby from tetanus or blood poisoning. An inspection of fhe room 
where the birth is to take place, an enquiry as to any alteration desired in the 
accommodation, a general clean up and so forth, will go far to prove onr 
interest. Onr wives if we are married, can attend to all these tilings better 
than ourselves perhaps, but on no account ^hould the duty be entrusted to 
an unqualified subordinate. Indlans.wilh a medical training are qualified 
of course, but any sympathetic and tactful European is better than a native, 
and our ultimate object is j-ooncr attained. 

Cut olT the foot of an old woollen stocking, topsew the cut culge of tho 
leg part with wool to prevent ravelling, boil it well and after drying present 
it for the use of the little stranger ; it can be drawn up over his chest and 
tummy to keep these vital parts warm. A few changes of the same sort of 
raiment may be given after birth. Refinements in the way of tape and 
ribbon for braces I have seen, but as the lungs of a tiny baby aie very 
high up, I prefer some arrangement for fastening the stocking itself over 
the .shoulders. 

It would be a pity to accustom the child to too much luxury, and spoil its 
inherited hardihood, therefore nudity in fine warm weather is to be encourag- 
ed; but seeing that the climates of the country where plantations lie, and that 
of the villages from which our coolies come, is so very different— for instance 
Coimbatore and the Wynaad, or worse still the higher parts of the Nilgiris 
—some clothing must be allowed for children in cold and inclement weather. 
From the leg of a stocking to the tiny jersey is an easy and inexpensive step, 
and from that through various sizes, to adult jerseys and coats wliich can 
be paid for by those old enough to earn their own living. There are other 
ways in which our interest may be evinced. 1 have a beautiful snapshot of 
a baby-dhow on one estate kindly sent me by the Manager and I prize no 
picture more, 

' (To h e continued^, 

United States of .Amekica. 

Department (T. D. 34^68) directs Collectors of Customs to assess duty 
upon paper twine at the rate of 25 per cent. ad. valoratn (as manufacturers 
of paper) under paragraph 432 of the Tariff, unless a declaration of the 
shipper is attached to the invoice, and an affidavit is submitted by the 
importer, stating that the twine is to be used for the purposes mentioned in 
paragraph 650 of the Tariff and unless Collectors of Customs are satisfied 
that it is of a character which is used for such purposes. — Tl^e Bo^r^ 

of Trade Journal^ 
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PLANTERS' TOPICS. 

Value of Bone Manure. 

P rospective Industry in Surma Valley. 

(From our own Correspondent). 

Maulvie Hai^aar, May 15 

A tea garden can do with as much rain as any other cnllivalion with 
which we are acquainted if it is well drained. The gardens in our district 
with few, if any, exceptions, are perfectly drained. An Upper Assam Planter 
when visiting the Balesera Valley a few years ago said that he had been in 
every tea-growing district of India, as well as in the principal ones of Ceylon, 
and had no hesitation in putting the gardens of our district in the very fore- 
front of up-to-date well- managed concerns. lie made special mention of 
the drainage which according to hitn w'as above all praise- On hearing the 
statement we grinned at the back of onr heads as it were, because accord- 
ing to our certain knowledge there had been a period of several years during 
which the gardens were going to ruin and every manager and assistant knew 
it. The Directors did not appear to know and nobody appeared to think 
it. their business to enlighten them. However, all that is of the past. Perhaps 
if the Assam visitor had visited us during the black days he would have 
pitied us to the extent of keeping silence. A garden has its ups and downs. 
When it is down the Director’s office, as a rule, is the place to look for the 
cause of it. As we are so well drained it takes a very abnormal quantity of 
rain to even tempor.arily stagnate our soil. Although we have been having 
excessive downfalls during the past two weeks the bushes show no signs of 
sulTering from it. Some gardens have registered double the quantity of same 
date last year. The bushes look healthy and productive looking. With 
the e.\ception of the red spider I hear cf no pests giving cause for anxiety. 
Red spider we take as a thing of course. The weather is all that could be 
desired by any planter. It is hot, clo.se and muggy with an atmosphere as 
near saturation point as we ever get it. We occasionally hear of a 
completely saturated atmosphere. Of course, this is wrong as we never 
h ive the atmosphere in such a state. If we had, evaporation would stop. 
The atmosphere is never in such a state as to be incapable of taking up 
more moisture. If it were it would have reached saturation point. 

Indian Exports and Imports of Hones. 

From time to time this subject crops up amongst planters and when 
th? composition of bones is borne in mind, it does appear strange 
that they are not made more use of agricullurally. The application of 
bones to tea has not come up to expectations. In view of the fact that besides 
their containing about 23 per cent., of phosphoric acid they also contain 
about 4 per cent, of nitrogen, we would imagine that their application would 
be of groat value for the sake of their nigtrogeii contents alone. The ex- 
planation given by those who use them continually, is that they give out 
their properties slowly.. Their effect is not so noticeable as a quicker acting 
nitrogenous manure as it is spread over a number of years, is conducive to a 
steady outturn, and is characterized by a sturdy, healthy growth, and is one 
of tha factors on the telah which makes for quality tft the iDaniifactured tea* 
The same opinion is held concerning them bv Home Agriculturists, and they 
continue to be m >re largely used than ever which no doubt is the cause of 
the increasing export from this country. Our soils are said to be richer in 
phosphoric acid than English soils, and do not so urgently require its addi- 
tion. 1 think this idea would not hold good if anyone tried a few fnaunds 
iipon an aqre of his grazlja^ groun4 aqd carefully no^ tbe bebavipqr of the 
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cattle. If gracing ground is manured with farm. yard manure the cattle 
shun the manured place until such times as the grossness has been washed 
oat or by reactions has been brought into a sweeter form. It is found to be 
different when the ground has been top dressed wiih a phosphatic manure if 
It has not been superphosphated. The latter causes loo rank and quick 
growth of grass to enable it sufficient time to absorb other necessary ele- 
ments which go towards quality, and the cattle appear to prefer a smaller 
quantity although procured by greater labour, when it possesses the true 
natural ratio reejuired by their peculiar needs. Hone meal or bone dust has 
no rushing effect and its application has no deterrent effect upon cattle feed- 
ing on ground upon which it has been used. I:s application upon grayling 
farms at Home is said to have a magical i ff ect upon the quality 
of the milk. As the milk of a 'Home cow contains about 80 lbs., of 
Phosphate of Lime per annum it is not difficult to understand how 
gracing ground is benefited by its application. If soil can be depleted 
of its phosphoric acid by milk producing cows it no doubt can bfc so, 
although perhaps in a lesser degree, by any of the cultivated crops. 
We do know that sugarcane uses a large amount of phosphoric acid and a 
maund of tea removes, approximately, 1 lb. of this stibstance. This amount 
is small in comparison with the amount of nitrogen required by tea, and 
to judge by the large and continued use of oilcakes the latter element is in 
most demand by the soil in order to keep the tea bush going. There are 
gardens in the district, who have used no other manure for year, besides 
oilcake with an occasional gn?eu manuring. The latter is used as much for 
t’le sake of keeping the soil in condition by adding a supply of humus 
than with the object of contributing nitrogen, although a valuable addi- 
tional supply of this would be also forthcoming. There never has been 
any noticeable sourness arising from this continuous application of organic 
matter. The bushes grow vigorously, producing an annual constant supply 
of leaf which shows up in the manufactured article equal to the 
highest average of the districts. It may be said that such a garden shows 
no want of phosohoric .acid ; still we have ample evidence that it is capable 
of improvement both in quantity and qualitv when a complete manure is 
used which contains phosphate of Lime. The lea bush does not appear to 
respond as quickly to bone dust as some other plants do. Although bone 
dust is said to be a slow acting manure, it certainly shows the effects of an 
application upon many pl.ints in two weeks, and we consider that fairly 
rapid action. That the tea bush does make use of phosphorus when 
supplied is shown very clearly by the way in which it responds to its 
application in a soluble form as superphosphate, when its nitrogen can 
have no effect. The application of phosphoric acid in the form of 
superphosphate has not much to commend it unless supplied as a renovation 
in the treatment of deteriorated tea; It has also been found of advantage 
r.s a constituent of quickly acting complete manures when used in cases 
of damage by hail, red spider or any of the pests that weaken the bush by 
destroying the functions of the leaf. It assists greatly in the rapid forma- 
lion of leaf and the sooner a bush recovers its leaves after a period of trouble 
the sooner it will require its normal vigour. 

Prospective Bone Industry in the Surma Valley. 

There are plenty of bones produced annually in the Surma Valley to 
keep a fairly large bone mill in constant activity. It has been suggested in 
^ears gone by to erect a m II at Shrcemongal. The'idea was scouted. The 
inhabitants of Shreemongal appeared to think they had vile smells enough 
in the shape of Government ** Billy Stinks*' without adding further abomi- 
nations^ and we quite agree -with them. There ^oqld be np such ob* 
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jectioDSi to having a tug and a barge containing an engine and boiler and 
bone mill. The rivers of the Sunna Valley could have collecting stations 
and agents at frequent intervals, and the tug could take the barge from 
place to place and could keep grinding and shipping th3 product continually. 
This would be a better plan than having a mill erected on the railway. 
There might be agencies settled on all the river creeks and as all these 
creeks pass directly through the large ** howars” where the bulk of the bones 
is to be obtained the agencies would be in touch with the whole country. 
For instance, an agent stationed at the mouth of the Belass where it joins 
the Barak river would be able to collect every bone in the Balesera Valley 
for six annas per maund; Such a concern would not coniine itself solely to 
the production of manure. There are many other commercial uses to which 
certain qualities of bones could, perhaps, be more profitably put. Then, 
again, the gelatine could be extracted before being crushed. This product 
itself would more than pay half the cost of collecting and grinding, besides 
increasing the value of the phosphate by making it a more soluble manure 
without the disadvantage of its having an acid content. It would approach 
the quantity of a bi-calcic phosphate. This is the state to which the bone 
slowly pi ogresses in a natural manner when added to the soil without any 
artificial preparation. It is the state to which a certain percentage of 
superphosphate reverts when kept in stock. As the value of such a manure 
is sold on its units of soluble phosphate the buyer gains greatly by buying 
a superphosphate that has reverted to a state which is considered by practi- 
cal agriculturists to be more valuable than the mono-calcic phosphate 
which acts too quickly, usually characterized by a quick, rushing, but weak 
and spindly growth. The rules regarding the sale of such manures reciuire 
overhauling and readjusting. — 27<c Englishman. 


Russi.*. 

The following information is form the report by H. M. Consul at 
Batoum (Mr, P. Stevens) on the trade of that district in 1913, which will 
shortly be issued : — 

Tea Cultivation.- The local tea industry made certain progress dur- 
ing the past year. Several acres of land were added to the area already 
under tea on the property belonging to the Imperial Domains at Tchakva, 
The tea crop of 1914 was fairly good ; the yield of raw leaf was 1,3(X),000 
Russian lbs. (about 526 tons), and the quantity of tea manufactured 
was 303,000 Russian lbs. (about 121 tons). Tea growing is being 
generally taken up in the district by individual enterprise, and the 
Agricultural Society at Batoum has decided to construct a tea factory 
just outside the town to which tea, grown in the surrounding districts, will 
be brought for curing, viz,, withering, rolling oxidising and firing. Plants 
and seed are being widely distributed in the tea-growing zone, and a sum of 
15,000 roubles (;i'l,589) has been granted by the National Government to 
be expended in 1914 on construction work in connection with the factory 
referred to. Further sums will doubtless be forthcoming as progress is 
made with the building. Government initiative has also gone so far as to 
assign the funds necessary for a tea factory at Ozurgeti (see Board of 
Trade Journar* of 9th October, 1913, p. 75>. The building is in course of 
construction, and gn instructor, with knowledge and experience gained in 
tea growing on the Appanage estates at Tchakva, has been appointed to 
manage the factory and to enlighten the rural population in the art of fiulti- 
vating tea.— Tfce o^ard of Trade Journal, ' 
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TEA. 

' OrMti manuritig on Tea SstatM* 

By Claud Bald. 

Manage:^ Titliwtt Co„ Ltih^ Darjeeling. 

The (jurstion of manuring is now receiving a good deal of attention on 
many tea estates in North India, and if labour should by any means become 
more plentiful than at present, the use of manures is sure to be very largely 
extended. The only consideration which hinders many managers from 
expanding in this direction is that the labour at present available is hardly 
sufficient to maintain proper cultivation under ordinary circumstances 
without the addition of the special staff necessary, not only for application 
of manures, but also for dealing with the increased growth of weeds, which 
is the first result, of any manurial application. Green manuring is a 
branch of the subject which deserves very special consideration ; because 
it is much cheaper than artificial or chemical manures ; it takes less labour 
for a given result, and it is more permanent in its results. It is slower in its 
effects than a complete chemical manure ; but it if safer, iii that it does 
not provide an artificial stimulus which lends in some instances to soil 
deterioration. 

The Scientific Dcpartii.ent of the Indian Tea Association has from time 
to time invited attention to this subject, by the issue of pamphlets and papers 
on green manuring. Dr, H. H. Maun wrote a particularly useful monograph 
in this connection in 1906, and in the same year he wrote a very informing 
article in the Agricultural Journal of ludta Vol. 1, Part. 2, iu which 
special reference was made to green manuring. 

It is not many years since green manuring was taken to mean only 
the ploughmg in or hoeing of green stuff into the ground, with a view to 
fertilizing the soil for a crop to follow'. Now. however, the expression has 
a wider signification, and is taken to' mean also the planting of shrubs and 
trees, to act as perennial fertilizers amongst the particular crop which is 
cultivated. It is now \ery generally Known by agriculturists that all 
leguminous plants, trees and shrubs, viz., those which carry their seeds in 
pods, have the faculty ot fustering upon their roots certain bacteria, w'hich 
by their activities absorb free nitrogen fro n the surrounding atmosphere, 
and transform it into a fixed Condition, in which form it is readily available 
for the support of plant life. It has been demonstrated that the special 
usefulness of certain crops of green manuring, and the fertilizing properties 
of leguminous plants and trees, are directly traceable to the presence of 
these bacteria upon their roots. This is a phase of the subject of green 
manuring which has hardly received more than a passing attention from 
many of those who arc directly intere.^ted in tea planting. Just how the acti- 
vities of those bacteria can be stimulated and encouraged, and the re].iti\e 
readiness with which they may be expected to seize upon the various 
leguminous plants grown upon the different lea soils, must of necessity be a 
.study of great importance to such planters as are anxious to adopt the best 
methods, and to reap the best results from their daily labours, or from their 
investments in tea properties. Although the study of soil bacteriology 
is still only in its infancy, there has already been collated quite an array of 
established facts which must be of immense importance to all agriculturists. 
New facts are constantly being brought to light in^this interesting study. 
All the latest works on every branch of scientific agncultufe have much to 
say upon the activities of bacteria, both in regard to the formation and the 
fertiliratiou of ^oils. 
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assumed by the root-nodules in which bacteria are found is 
difl'er^bt in the cas<^ of different plants, although the spherical form is the 
most common. Plate XVI. Fig. 1, illustrates the shape of full grown 
nodules upon a young plant of ho^a medeloa (Tephrosia Candida)^ 
although the plant was only four months old from seed. An interesting fact 
in connection with this is that in the early stages the nodules upon the roots 
of this plant are always spherical. They become elongated into egg shape 
as they approach maturity. Some plants carry the nodules in the form of 
clusters of small individuals, as in the case of Siris (dlbizzia stipulata,) 
shown in Fig. 2, or in clusters of larger individuals, as on the roots of full 
grown specimen of mede/oa. shown in Fjg. 3;while in some inst- 
ances, as in the illustration of inoahymdali Fig. 4, and dhaincha (Ses- 
bania aciUeata), Fig. 5, in Plate XVII, many of the nodules tend to be- 
come anastomosed, or run into one another especially when the plant is 
• grown upon land which has been enriched by manure or an accumulation 
of organic matter. 

It has been slated that very vigorous growth above ground, and any 
special enrichment of the soil with manure or imilch, is against the forma- 
tion of imdnlos upon the roots ; but this is not the experience of 
the presert writer ; (juitc the reverse. The bacteria seem to revel in a com- 
parative abundance of organic or nitrogenous tnaterial in the soil, and multi- 
ply with remarkable rapidity. The experience of many observant tea 
planters is that a crop sown for green manuring is more effective the second 
year than the first year of application. 

In, the selection of the particular kind of plants or trees for green manur- 
ing upon a tea estate, there are many important actors to be considered, and 
it is a want a sufficient consideration of these points which has caused some 
planters to arrive at the conclusion that green manuring on their particular 
estates is of no practical use. It is necessary to find out the particular 
variety which suits the particular soil. There are many kinds to choose 
from, as India is very well off in having a large catalogue of iegaminosae 
indigenous to the country. There is the important fact that the tea- plant is 
psrinanenlly in the soil ; and in growing any plant or tree between the lines 
of tea bushes there is to be considered the<ine3lion of action and re-actioii 
of shade from both sides. There are many kinds of leguminous trees which 
might prove very good nitrogen fixers, but the shade of their foliage is 
altogether loo dense for the health of the tea bushes. On the other hand, 
there are legiiminons plants which grow splendidly upon open ground in 
certain climates, but they languish when sown under the partial shade of 
tea bushes. Climate and altitude have also a great deal to do with success 
or otherwise* of measures of this kind/ Some plants grow well in every rer- 
pect'upoii bne portion of an estate, while upon another portion they 4 rom‘* 
pletely fail. The reason probably is iri a difference of tilth in the soil. A 
very stiff soil is generally unsuitable for an annual crop of feguminous plants, 
unless treated with a dressing of Something like farmyard manure or castor 
meal. 

The planting of suitable leguminous trees amongst the tea is the ideal 
method of green manuring; because when once done the result is permanent, 
and the nodules are formed upon the roots regularFy every year, as these 
roots e.xtend their ramifications, and they provide a hew supply of nitrogen 
for the use of the tea bushes continually. . The tree most in favour on tea 
estates is the kala siris (Albizzia stipulata\ as it is hardy, and it*s very 
light foliage does not seriously shade the tea in the growing season. jOn 
eome of the estates iu Assam and* the Dooars other varieties of the Albusia 
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are more in favour, also one. or two varieties of Dalbergia, because^iH their 
leaves being more persistent in the dry, season. Whatever kind of tree 
is used, it is quite necessary to pollard or lop the branches more or less at 
certain seasons of the year, in order to let sufficient light and air to Ibe tea 
plants. The green stuff from the loppings is exceedingly valuable as a 
mulch for the tea. The only . drawback to the use of trees for green 
manuring is the length of time which must elapse before perceptible benefit 
can be obtained. 

There are several kinds of leguminous shrubs which grow rapidly, and 
give a good return within two or three years. The most useful of these in 
North India is the boga medeloa {Thephrosia Candida), This is rather a 
handsome shrub, and when in full fiower in the autumn, with a mass of 
white blossoms like sweet peas, it presents an interesting sight. It is a most 
valuable plant for green manuring, as it can be grown on any kind of soil, 
and seems even to thrive best upon poor dry land where other green manur- 
ing plants can hardly be got to grow at all. An important fact also is that 
the bacteria are attracted to this plant most readily, as (he nodules begin 
forming upon the roots by the time that the plant is but six inches high. 
The usual custom is to sow the seed at the lime of the early rains, in every 
second line between the rows of tea, a few seeds being sown in a cluster in 
the centre of the space between each four bushes ; then covered lightly with 
soil, and protected by a tripod of short stakes. A better plan is to sow in 
a drill right along the line, about three inches apart, and thin out as the 
plants get up and prove to be too close, until they are about four feet, or 
eight feet, apart in the alternate lines. The plant must be. kept lopped at 
intervals, so as to avoid giving too much shade to the tea bushes. This can 
be done three times a year, and the greeen stuff lopped off is about 90 to 
100 maunds per acre at each lopping, when the plants are growing at a 
distance of 8 by 4 feet. This proves a very valuable mulch, the organic 
matter alone representing an important contribution to 'the soil, irrespective 
of its richness in nitrogen, and the store of nitrogen added underground. 

It is customary to allow the boga medeloa to grow for about three 
years, and then uproot it, and trench all into the ground at the time of deep 
digging. 

A still mote rapid lesult can be had by sowing an annual crop between 
the lines of tea bushes. There are several varieties of crops commonly 
grown in North India which have proved more or less suitable for this 
' purpose. Foremost amongst these is the mati katai (Phaseolus Mnngo, 
or P. aconitifolins). In North Bengal it is commonly called kalai daL 
.This is largely used on tea estates in Assam, and on the lower slope of some 
.tea gardens in Darjeeling and Dooars ; but it does not grow well at any 
altitude above 1,000 feet. There are about a dozen different varieties of 
Dal and Soy Bean in cultivation on the hills. Most Darjeeling planters 
prefer the soy bean, commonly called bhot mas, for sowing amongst the 
tea ; but it is doubtful whether the most suitable variety has yet rgme into 
g;eneral use. The principal objection to most varieties is their twining habits, 
japd the consequent damage which they do to .many of the tender new 
sjioots on tea which has been heavily pruned. A plant which has proved 
' particularly itsefitl for alinost any e]ev.ition is the moshym dal (Fig. 4.). 
It is hardy, and stands the shade of Ihe bushes fairly well, and the foliage 
of 4 is not so trottblO&ome to th<^ tea branches as most of the . other sorts. 
yh^Baruulli bhot mas h partially erect growing, and a very suitable 
. i^ind for green manunhg. Nepunli bhot mas grows quite erect (Plate 
XVII. Figs 6 and 7), and isiuitable for high. elevations, but does not grow 
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w^ll upon vety poor soil. The nodules which are shown upon the roots of 
this plant in the illustration are typical of the several varieties of Soy Bean 
and Pal. DUaincha iSeshania acuUntn) shown in Fig. 5, is a plant 
which has proved very useful in some elates, and deserves to have a larger 
vogiie. It grows erect, to a height of eight or ten feet ; but is generally 
lopped at intervals, in order to keep it from giving too much shade to the 
tea. It is not an edible plant. Arhardal iCajaiuts ittdtcus) is an erect 
growing variety of Dal and at one time a good deal was expected from it ; 
blit in practice it has not proved so satisfactory as had been expected. . 

In the selection and cultivation of annual crops for the purpose of 
green manuring there are one or two facts of great practical importance. 
There is generally a direct ratio between the amount of growth developed 
above ground and the volume of nodules upon the roots. A crop which is 
sown ejirly, provided that the conditions arc favourable for growth, produces 
a much more abundant growth of green stuff than the same crop sown at a 
comparatively late season. Native farmers, who grow such crops for the 
resulting grain, sow rather late in the season, in July or August, as they 
know that the early sowings give too much green stuff and very little grain. 
The best time to sow for green manuring is whenever good spring rain has 
fallen ; only that it is to be remembered that the crop will not grow at all 
until the ground is wet to a depth of at least six inches. In some 
cases it is possible to sow in April, in others where the climate is 
naturally dry it is not po=?sibIe to sow successfully (ill the middle of 
May or June. The seed is sown in the rows between the tea bushes, 
after the soil has been dug over, and is lightly covered over with soil 
after sowing. In some cases the seed is broad casted, but with the bigger 
aud stronger varieties it is advisable to sow in a drill down the centre of the 
space. About 40lbs. of seed to an acre is ample. In the case of 'the 
stnaller classes of seeds there will be more plants, while the larger seeds give 
larger plants ; but the weight per acre works out about the same. Sowing 
may be made in every line, and the coolies be allowed to tread freely upon 
the growing plants when plucking the tea leaves, as the light treading with 
bare feet does no harm to the young dal^ In the case of twining or trailing 
varieties a little labour has to be spent upon training the young plants as 
soon as they begin to climb over the tea bushes. The plants are carefully 
pulled off and laid along the ground. Children or old women do this quite 
rpiickly, and the cost is not great. When lying along the ground many of 
the stems are induced to send out adventitious roots; and the writer has 
frequently seen stems of moshym dal fixed to the ground in this way for a 
distance of as much as two and three feet, with clusteis of roots at intervals 
of two or three inches the whole way along the stem, and six Inches deep in 
the gronnd ; each cluster of roots having a complete set of bacterial nodules 
attached. 

The length of time which should elapse before the crop is cut 
or dug into the ground varies in different circun^stances ^ but is 
usually about six to eight weeks, and, about two weeks longer on the hills. 
A good rule is that the crop has reached its maximum oJE nsefuiness Wl^n 
the plants begin to flower. On level country it is then ho^ into the land ; 
but on step hillsides, where it would be nothing short of madness to dig 
during the rains, the crop is merely sickled and left upon the grot}0<i a 
mulch, till the time has arrived for the autumn deep cultivation. No^plaater 
need be afraid of losing much by sickling instead pf .dig^ng in such circum- 
stances. A little of the nitrogen will , certainly gp off iqto tl^. atnfiosphere 
from the green stuff during the. process. of drying; but tl^ .prlnjpipaV l^nefit 
ia already in the soil,' as has been proved by. scieotiitp awyms, and by 
practical experiment* ^ 
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Dr* Mana.has stated that gi^een inanuriog may be .expected to yield an . 
increase *of . about sixty pounds of tea per acre. This is qpite a moderate 
estimate. By actual experiment the writer bas noted an increase of fully 
70>lbs. of tea per acre on a hill estate, at an elevation of 4,000 feet, and the 
increase on plains estates must be considerably more. 

The failure or partial failure, of some tea estates to reap definite benefit * 
from green manuring . may be due to several causes. The kind of crop 
selected Qiay^ not. ha been suitable for the particular climate or soil, and 
some other variety might be found more successful. The cover of tea bushes 
may have been too dense for any crop to grow through. In such cases the 
only tinfi6 when green manuring can be successful is itninediately after 
heavy pruning. A partial failure is sometimes caused by quite a sordid 
fact. The dal which is used for seed is a palatable and nourishing diet for 
the cool>v and if supervision is not very keen the cooly carries away in 
some» recess of his clothing a considerable portion of the grain which lib is 
supposed to have, sown upon the ground, with quite a natural result. In 
order tO' checkmate conduct like this it ha.s been found .effective to sleep 
overnight the seed for each day’s sowing in liquid manure. Not cow manure, 
as a Hindoo would never consider that any contamination, but in horse or 
goat manure. The liquid manure assists germination of the seed, whiJe .it 
ensures that the seed will be duly so^n. The ^^^ricuUnral Journal of 
India^ April, 

(We are not in a position to reproduce the plates referred to in the 
article.— Ed., I. P. G.).— Planters' Gazette* 


From an interesting little booklet issued by the Kolar Gold Field Min- 
ing Board, we learn that for the 33 years, ended 31st December last, some 
11, '767,433 tons of quartz have been crushed yielding 10, 311, 4S4 oxs. of 
bar gold valued at ;i'40,285,894. The shareholders in the Mining Companies 
have received 15,954,462 in dividends and the Mysore Government /2,068. 
258 as royalty, etc. At present six companies are at work with a capital of 
2,08 1,000, the market price of which, is 5, 806, 728. The area of mining 

operations 11,852 acres and there are 500 Juiropeans, 400 Anglo-Indians and 
26,000 Indians employed, making with their f.-imilies a population of about- 
50,000. The Mysore Government do not seem to have had altogether the 
best of the deal ; but thereby hangs a tale, that we may unfold on ?onte 
future day.— 

Following are the particulars of Indian Coal production during the last 
three years, the figures for 1913 having just been supplied to us by Uw. 
Chief Inspector of Mines in advance of his Annual Report : — 



1911. 

1912. 

1913. 


Tons. 

Tons 

'Pons. 

Bengal 

11,468,904 

4,306,129 

4,649,852 

Bihar and Orissa 


9,123,437 

10,226,389 

Punjab 

30,575 

38,409 

51,040 

Central Provinces 

211,616 

233,996 

235,651 

Eastern Bengal and Assam... 

. 294,893 

— 

— 

Assam 


296,615 

270,634 

Baluchistan. 

42,598 

45,732 

52,932 

N.-W. Frontier Province ... 

140 

50 

90 

Total 

12,048,726 

14,044,363 

15,486,318 


Cheer-ol 
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OQRB&SeiUfBIlNOte^ . 

iJallei^’, 

Mercara P. & T O., 

N. Coorg. 

May 26lh, 1914. 

Kw g iiip€i» u * 

The Editor, 

Planters' nironicle. 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — I ha\^iread Mr. Birnie's letter with interest and, as 1 am 
probably one of the Planters he refers to, shall be glad tf he can telBns if • 
the terms on which the Kalisyndikatc produce is sold in India arc in his 
opinion fair ones, and such as the Syndikate would approve of if they knew, 

1 still imagine, that I can get it cheaper from home direct even after paying 
the English Agency and the middle man’s profits that he refers to. I cannot 
lay my hands on the figures at the moment. 

Anyhow any plnnter can ask his London agent what it will cost him to 
inupont and' jadg<%, froin the replies hereceives, for himselL “ NeiAo”’ also 
ill his letter opens., an interesting questton,. *1 do not kaow the present * price 
of Nitrate of Potash, I mean the Calcutta quotations for the highest 
refractions. 

Vonrs faithfully, 

JOHW A. Graii>M. 


Nilgiris, May 28tb. 1914. 

Painting Coffoa Traeni 

Tiin Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,— In vour issue of May 23rd Vol. IX No. 21 page 309 it 
stales/* Painting of tar and crude oil emulsien /half and half) rounddha stem 
of coffee trees keeps away ants.” 

Would one of your readers who have tried the above, tell me through 
vonr medium, whether the tar is boiled or not before use. 

Yours faithfull3f; 

Enquirer. 


LiRbour vOommUnion. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' ChronicUf 
Bangalore^ 


Palapilly P.O., 
June Ist, 1914. 


Sir,'-*rl stippnsn it waainevitable'thaliny last letter oathe^ltdbouriqufiigon 
in your isamniCif'iMtdr. the 2 nd> should drasy further corres p i nd i mB <oiir%lwe 
subieeA(«iv;I 'had4i06re%n^4ioped that -I thotuld noti hasre haiBDnwwipnttrgiii In ^ 
further inflict my views on youf'^retdeses’^, Btit > 
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that I ob,tained niy South Canara labour by" the methods proposed by the 
’Comini'^^^ion to assist recruitment and Mr. Richardson’s somewhat hysterical 
letter compels me to do so. 

With regard to my South Canara Connection t which is after all ^only 
600 strong) it will interest Mr. Barber and possibly Mysore Planters to 
know that of the two maistries I employ, one was handed over to me by his 
last employer and the second had never been a maistry before and was 
introduced by rny own man, both being financed by a landowner in South 
Canara. Incidentally I might mention that the first man had not worked 
in Mysore for ten years or more. 

Mr. Barber’s Ooty and Mr. Martin’s Bangalore utterances are on record 
and the man in the street is quite capable of judging whether they were 
made for electioneering purposes or not. 

It is perfectly true that I enquired about the possibility of joining the 
Labour Commission with part of my acreage, the idea being that as an acre 
cacn^ into bearing (and employed permanent labour) it might be worth 
subscribing. This is absolutely consistent with my previous suggestion that 
the Commission should be financed by a graduated cess on crops. The 
object in both cases being to secure some measure of fairness in the in- 
cidence of taxation. I did not think for a minute however that the idea 
would commend itself to the protagonists of the Commission. 

With Mr. Barber 1 am all for securing exact date and general information 
and I can think of nothing which would better advertise the advantages of 
the Commission to waverers than the authentic publication of the advances 
per acre and per head for the last ten years of the K. D, H, P, Coy, and of 
the 12 estates that are included in Mr. Richardson’s agency. 

I regret that I have never been able to bring myself to believe that 
Messrs, James Finlay and Mr. Richardson have been solely influenced by 
an uncontrollable wave of philanthropic emotion in advocating a Central 
Commission, It seems to me more probable that they consider the 
Central Commission will do away with the competition between the three 
existing Tinnevelly agencies and reduce the cost of working. 

With reprd to the conclusion I have arrived at and published as to 
the competition between tea and coffee and rubber and coffee, it is based 
on absolutely incontrovertible economic facts. For Heaven’s sake let us 
face the question as it is even at tho risk of wounding others susceptibi- 
lities. No one should know better than Messrs. Barber and Richardson 
that when rubber is fully developed it will employ one tapping cooly for 
from 6 to 8 acres, that weeding costs will be negligible and that since 
cultivation to be successful must be done at certain seasons rubber 
planters will not employ heavily advanced labour for this work for whom 
employment could not be found at other times of the year. Tea on the 
other hand is a greedy cultivation as far as labour is concerned and will 
be more so when high cultivation is the rule rather than the ’ exception. 
In Peermade this era has only been postponed owing to transport difli- 
culties which Mr. Richardson’s foresight and energy will 1 hope soon do 
away with. It is silly nonsense to suppose that tea planters (or any other 
plj|Dters) will refuse to employ the labour most spited to their needs. 

When last in Ceylon I had the pleasure of seeing a “tundu” for 104 
coolies with the \*ery reasonable advance of 17,000 odd rupees. This 
should convince the “ waverer ” whether an effectively run Commission is 
callable or not of yestripting advances per se, ; 
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^^fr. -Richardson is perfectly convinced that he had convicted me of 

ItM^onsistency with regard to the comparative strength of a Central or 
District Commission. The cultivated area interested in West Coast 
Labour is very large. It is conceivable that a low acreage cess might 
produce more supporters and that a West Coast agency might be 
more jpowerful than a branch of a Centra! Commission could ever hope to 
be. 

In my suggestion of a West Coast Agency I omitted Kilgiris, Ana- 
malais, and Wyuaad simply because at present these districts arc not 
mainly dependent on the West Coast for labour. Any estate in any district 
that promised to employ this labour would naturally be able to join and use 
the Agency. ■ 

Referring oucc more to Mr. Richardson’s letter, I can only add that if a 
. scheme cannof withstand public criticism its promoters must feel doubtful 
themselves of its utility to the general public. 

It seems to me that there has been too much haste iti formulating the 
scheme, too much assertion of its advantages and too little data supplied to 
the mail on the fence. To obtain universal support or nearly universal 
support, there must be no suspicion that contributors are paying out of pro- 
portion for the services rendered. 

T absolutely agree with what Mr. Lund writes, the “ big stick” and the 
inspired paragraphs on West Coast emigration are electioneering methods 
designed to fetch the wavercr off the fence. 

I am yours, etc., 

A. H. Mead. 


The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 


2nd June, 1914. 


Bangalore. 

Sir.— In your Editorial comment on my letter of the 23rd ultimo, you 
rather juggle with figures, and leave the casual reader with the impression 
that the Labour Commission is going to obtain an 85% majority before going 
through. The Official figures now given by yon show that 147,947 acres arc 
attached to the U. P. A., and out of this acreage 85,000 acres are in favour 
of the Commission which is say 58%, a majority as Mr. Richardson has 
stated. ; 


But how many acres do not belong to the U* P. A., but still employ 
labour and come into competition with us? From the Lawrence Asylum 
Almanac, I understand that quite another 70,000 acres are cultivated and 
employing labour, over the official figures. So the Coin mia^on will be con- 
tent with 39% minority vote. • . . 

Yours faithfully, 

H« B; Kirk. 

[We published Mr. Kirk*s letter as a good example of the way in which 
a plain statement is distorted to meet his views, and matter and figures 
imported which have nothing to do with the. question. Mr* Kirk asked for 
the official figures of the acreage borne on the Association Roll. Ttiis was 
given as 147,947 acres. 







:a;Toirtartrt4iii^ iMlDK>itn ExectKhe^C'ctiittiTttee, luominated 

7^y tlife U. altf!fTinontfa9^»ltiile^ applioadoti andi close'scmtiny of^ways 
^sdineans^ d<sdd«d ^r^Bth^u 100^000 acres \v«rerei]tfiredto ei»pport 

Mthe:6ohenie, at Z Ks;aii acre~^a decision that was' unanimously adopt^ by 
fifae' Delegates at the Extraordinary GeoeraMdeeting on March lltb & 12th, 
1914. 

The Executive Committee was fully aware that 147,947 acres subscribed 
to^^he L% Pi A., bfit* decided ihaMtJO.OOO' aores at 2^ i<s« :air acre' ^ould 
be sufficient t<r stait thb Labour ^D^artmen t on. ifaheiteinadtfing .47f947 
^acres^ decided' to support ^he-' scheme, so* 'much the ’^tter, fbr^^he 
success of the scheme 'would be><^assiired and the . rate of subscrip- 
tion would consequently decrease. How wise the Executive Com- 
luittce was -to limit their demand to 100,000 acres is* shown by 
the . event. Of - the -required . 100,000 acres 86,429 acres have given 
their support to the scheme which we maintain is nearly 865%, of 
the required acreage. No matter what other figures are brought into the 
quention by t Kirk* oi^ others, *the plain fact, retnainsdhat 100,000 acres 
wasabehgure^^imed at^ and ^6,4-29 acres have cotiia tn^ and not withstanding 
Mr, Kirk's discourteous* remark, th«re * is 110 “ juggi mg’* with the * above 
figures, - The- rest -of Mr. Kirk’s- letter and figures we have nothing - to do 
with, as the latter arc evidently imported into his ?letter to obscure the one 
. solid fact that 100,000 . acres werc..rc(|uired of which 86j% have subscribed : 
and wc hope that notwithstanding the /nm herons qaviiling criticisms th»t 
have appeared “ the casual reader** Umongst whom we. must* number Mr. 
Kirk) will bear this one fact in mind and not allow himself to be diverted 
from the point at issue by carping criticism. Every scheme ever put up will 
find detractors, honest or otherwise. In every walk in life it is the same, and 
ns we act, door suffer, each and every one will find his meed To compare 
great things with sniall, as Horner had his ^oilus, so an unknown Editor will 
havet his. Kirk. We like not that word “juggle.” Ed.] ’ 


Fiji. 

Importation of Trees^ Vlants, Fruit and Seeds , — The Hoard of 
Trade have ree'eived, Ihrdugh thb Colonial Office, cop>’ of the Diseases of 
Plabtk Ordinance, T9tJ** (No. 6 of 1 91 3h‘ relating to the' diseases of plantb 
iu the Colony. 

The Ordinance, which repeals the Diseases of Plants Ordinances 
;Nos 4 7 . of liJ9l aud 25 of> lUllyieiiipowers the Govemiorrii}*Couucihto pro- 
hibit the importation of trees, plants, fruit or seeds, or portions 'there- 
of from, any country, except by the consent and subject to the conditions 
that may be imposed by 'the 'Go\'ernor-iif-Council. 

. ^ > 

Any ^person twho vsball introduce inter the Colony any treesv plantSf iruit 
•or.seed, OMO^cpertioiia thereof ^ in;«ontraevetition-o&tbeabove 4 >c>ovMions: 8 baU 
be liable on conviction to a penalty not exceeding jt'lOO, or* inv>Mdc[fault of 
payment to imfpriaomneat for any term not exceeding six months. 

PiantSf &e. introduced iu contravention of the prohitiiion may be seized 
^and destroyed. 

rTboGov'ernordn-GouocH may make such «:egajotion8 aa^ anayrbetdeem* 
od neoesaary *for^oflrf^4ng'iirtoE!«ffect the '.provisionbtof Hie-OnJinaiice^ which 
•is to -"come Intoi fowt-oirvoocb.date as^the(3weriK>rmay,byi¥ociaHOation, 
direct and -appoint,— (The Hoard of Trade JournaL) 
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Contants. 

The Labour Barometer has risen to 88,574’41 acres this week. Two 
weeks only DMnain in which to force the mercury up to the required point : 
and we publish a letter from “ The Pilgrim ** which contains sound advice, 
and one who, as his letter tells us, has had a varied experience of the 
Labour Difficulties in Northern India, and how they have been practically 
settled under the auspices of the Indian Tea Association. Reasoning by 
analogy, and as an onlooker with an unprejudiced mind, he inculcates a 
lesson that should be taken to heart by every waverer. 

We publish the Proceedings of the West Coast Planters* Association, 
and those of the South Mysore Planters* Association, 

In this issue we conclude Mr, Aylmer Martin’s articles on Motherhood 
and Infancy among Estate coolies which will be read with interest by all, 
and we have no doubt but that the seeds sown by him will fall on 
fertile ground, to the ultimate benefit of labour on the estates. It is a terri- 
ble statement that he makes that “about half of our coolie population die in 
the first year of their existence.” Surely this is preventible and Mr. Martin 
points the way. 

All Coffee planters will read with interest the history of their industry 
which we extract from Simmon's Spice Mill. We shall continue to 
publish the article, as it is interesting to know and learn of the rise and 
spread of one’s own Industry. 

We publish a letter from Mr. Barber which should surely lay the ghost 
of many still existing misapprehensions in the minds of those who still doubt 
the necessity, utility and scope of the proposed Labour Department. 

Mr. Birnie contributes two letters in answer to Mr. Graham and Nemo. 

Mr. Aylmer Martin asks us to announce that his address until 
August 29th, will be Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, Lndgate Circus, 
London, and that he hopes to arrive in Colombo on Sept. 26th. 

For the information of those who intend to attend the Annual Meeting 
on July 6th, there will be a Gymkhana Race Meeting on the afternpon of 
the 4th Proximo. 
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BAROHBTER 

OF 

LAbouP Da|Mtrtm«nt> 



13-6-14 f 
6-6-14 » 
30-6-14 
23-6-14 

2-6-14 

26-4-14 
18-4- M 

11-4-14 

4-4-14 

28-3-14 

21-3-14 


100,000 

90,000 

88,674-41 

86,429-41 

84,867-41 

82,861-41 

82,293-90 

79,820 

77,968 

74,607- 

73,057 

68,767 

68,611 



. ** That as It is dsoMad that the Laboui* Dai|iai*tment 
shall be started on 1st July, It shall be sonsMarsd that the 
•shsma shall not have sliooesdsd If sufflolant sunport Is 
notforthdomirtgby that date.’* 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. a. 

West Coast Planters’ Association 

Proceedings of a General Meeting held at Malabar Clnh^ Calient^ 

on 5th dune^ 1914. 

Prhsknt.*— Mooply Valley Rubber Co., per A. H. Mead (Chairman) and H. 

Walinesley, Kerala Rubber Co., per R. Lescher, Eddivanna K. 
and T. Co., per B. Malcolm, Malayalam R. and T. Co., per A. 

C. Morrell, Periya Rubber Co., per J. Martin, Pudukad Rubber 
Co., per T. 1). Dixon, Wandur Estate, per R. Lescher, Pullan- 
gode, per H. Waddiugton (Honorary Secretary^. Visitors ; 
Messrs. J. L. Henderson, K. S. West, W. O. Wright, R. Birnie, 
W. R. Wright, H. Browne, W. H. E, Lincoln, C- E. M. Browne, 
A. H. Sheldrick, and H. B. Wtuierbothain. 

The Chairman, Mr. A, H. Mead, in a short speech opened the meeting. 

PKOCKKDING.S OF LAST MEETING were taken as read and confirmed. 

Honorary Secretary’s Report. — The Honorary Secretary made a 
short report and apology for the little business done since last meeting, and 
placed on the table a memorandum as to financial position of Association to 
date. 

199. New Membeks. — The Wandur Estate has joined the Asso> 
ciation. Mr. Mead gave notice that he wished his Superintendents, as per 
list handed the Honorary Secretary, to cxercisa the votes attached to the 
estates of which they have charge. — Recorded. 

200. Meeting of Delegates from Travancore, West Coast 
AND Cochin Associations. — Head letter from Central Travancore Planters’ 
Association and proceedings of the Mundakayam Planters* Association. 
As the proposal seemed to chiefiy concern Members residing in Travancore, 
the meeting considered it a matter to be dealt with by the North Travau- 
core Branch of W. C. P. A. to whom they refer it. 

201. South Indian Rubber Growers’ Association.— The Hono- 
rary Secretary reported nothing further had been heard on the mutter and 
was requested to approach the various Associations interested in the matter. 

202. U, P, S. I. Conference at Bangalcre. Election of 
Delegates. — Proposed by Mr. A.C. Morrell and seconded by Mr. J. Martin 

That Messrs. Mead and Waddiugton represent this Association at Ban- 
galore ne.Nt mouth,” 

An aniendnient proposed by Mr. Mead that Messrs. Morrell and 
Waddiugton be the Delegates was lost. Original proposition. — Carried, 

203. London School of Tropical Medicine.— Read correspond- 
ence rt; oversight by which amount voted for this was not sent. Honorary 
Secretary’s letter was approved and delegates were instructed to take sense 
of U. P. A. Meeting as to whether the money should now be sent or matter 
be allowed to drop. 

. 204. Scientific Officer Scheme. — Read circular from Nilgiri 
Planters’ Association ; Honorary Secretary was asked to convey our thanks 
for same to Messrs. Barber and Nicolls. Resolved : ** That this Association 
approves of the ide.a of Mr.' Anstead and the Scientific Department being 
taken over by Government provided that Planters’ int^rest^ are satisfac- 
torily safeguarded.** 
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205. Labour Department. — The Honorary Secretary reported that 
members of this Association representing 2,923*75 acres vvero supporting 
the scheme, Mr. Malcolm asked that the Edivanna Rubber and tea Co.’s 
800 acres should be added to list. 

Read correspondence as regards Preferential Treatment and probable 
policy of Department in regard to non-subscribers from Cochin Planters’ 
Association, Secretary of U. P. A. and members of Executive Committee, 

If subscribers are willing that the Department should be started the 
Delegates were instructed to record this Association’s vote in favour of 
same. 

Resolved that Delegates should discountenance any idea of penalising 
estates that may join later. 

In view of this meeting the Control Committee as constituted is keep- 
ing a large area from supporting the scheme. 

206. ^Preliminary Agenda U. P. A. ConfereiVCE was read. 
Except to have L. School of T, Medicine included in accordance with minute 
203, members had no additions to suggest. 

A vote of thanks to the Honorary Secretary and members of Malabar 
Club for use of the room was carried. 

With a vote of thanks to the chair the proceed ng^ terminated. 

(Signed) A. H. MEAD, 

Chairman^ 

H. WADDINGTON, 
Honorary Secretary, 

Annual Meeting of the U. P, A. S. I. will open on the Olh July. The 
Secretary asks members to send interesting exhibits for the usual Exhibition 
not later than 1st of the month. 


South Mysore Planters’ Assooiation. 

Minutes of a Special General Meeting held at the Hanbaln T, B, 

1st June , 1914, 

Present. — Messrs, J, G. H. Crawford (President), J, G. Hamilton, F. M, 
Hamilton, A. Hill, M, J, Woodbridge, G. N. Frattini, H. F: 
Anderson, L. .Sewcome, S. Sladden, C. K. Pittock, W. F, 
Scholfield, A. Thomson, K. W. Rutherfoid (Hon. Secretary), 
The President Mr. J. G. H. Crawford speaking from the Chair opened 
the Meeting as follows : — 

To The Members of the South Mysore Planters’ Association* 
Gentlemen, — In opening this Meeting I would like to place on record, 
and in doing so I am sure I am voicing the wishes not only of ali here but 
every member of this Association.; our great sorrow at the death of Mr. 
Graham Anderson and our sympathy with Mr. Robert Anderson and bi.s 
family. 

In Mr. Anderson this Association and the Planting Community have 
sustained an irreparable loss, he was one of the original founders and during 
a long and busy life invariably had its welfare at heart and never spared 
time and trouble for the furthering of its interests,, and that of the com- 
munity at large. Personally 1 have lost an old and valued friend, one 
whose counsel and mature e.xperieuce 1 greatly esteemed. 1 owe a debt of 
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gratitude to him for much disinterested advice, as a young man his com- 
panionship aided me in many ways and I can say that his example was 
always for good. This I think was felt and admitted on all sides. His 
self-sacrifice and aid to the famine stricken in the terrible years of 1877/8 
and his kindness of heart generally are too well known to need any advocacy 
of mine, being merely instances of the great and sterling qualities of our 
old friend. He passed away in the midst of those he worked with and 
loved after a life of devotion to duty, his memory will always be revered and 
his character and example serve as a guide to all as to how an English 
gentleman in the truest sense of the word should live. 

The Chairman then^ informed the Meeting of the death of the Honor- 
able Mrs. Elliot wife of Mr. Robert Elliot one of our oldest planters. It 
was resolved that a letter of condolence should be sent to him on behalf 
of the Members of the South Mysore Planters* Association expressing regret 
at his loss. 

The business of the day was then proceeded with. 

It was settled that the 6th July would suit Members of this Association 
to attend the Annual Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. and the President with 
Mr. C. Lake and and Mr. M. J. Woodbridge were appointed as Delegates 
to attend the Meeting. 

Instructions to Delegates to U. P. A, S I.— The draft Agenda 
of U. P. A. S. I. was gone through and all subjects of interest to this Asso- 
ciation were discussed, so as to enable the Delegates to get the opinions of 
the Members on the subjects to be brought up at the U. P. A. S. I. 
Meeting. 

Nomination of Member for Hassan District Board.— -Resolved 
that Mr. C. Lake's name be sent in lor nomination to sit on the District 
Board, as representative of the S. M. P. A. 

Amendent of Rules especially regarding the Executive of 
Association. — The subject having been discussed by all members present, 
it was proposed by Mr. C. K. Pittock, seconded by Mr. S. Sladden: “That 
Rule 3 be amended as follows : “ That the word “ Committee*’ be deleted and 
“ Vice-President” inserted and Rule 4 be expunged and that in any case in the 
Rules where the word ‘ Committee * occurs the word ‘ Executive * be 
substituted,” — Carried. 

Mr. M. J. Woobridge was unanimously elected Vice-President. 

It was agreed that all other Rules should stand as at present. 

Scientific Department. Council of the Mysore Associations. 
—These subjects were discussed. Mr. J. G. Hamilton regretting that, as he was 
most probably leaving the District, he would be unable any longer to serve in 
Council, so placed his resignation before the Meeting. Mr. F. M. Hamilton 
was elected to represent the Association in his place. 

Co-operation in the Purchase of Manure. — The Sub-Comraittee 
read their progress report to the Meeting and a unanimous vote of thanks 
was passed to the Committee for the trouble they had taken. 

Correspondence, — Letter from the Central Travancore Association 
and Mr. K. I’hamiah were read and the Honorary Secretary was instructed 
to reply to same. ^ 

After a vote of thanks to the Qhair the Meeting terminated. 

(Signed) E, W, RUTH^^FORD. 

Honorary 
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MOTHERHOOD AND INFANCY AMONG 
ESTATE COOLIES. 

By 

Aylmer Martin. 

III. 

District Associations (or even groups of Estates), which recognise the 
necessity of a Medical Fund, might go further and procure the services of a 
qualihed midwife. If the woman is of the right sort, and gains the confidence 
of the coolies, much good will certainly result. She should be encouraged to 
visit the lines on as many estates as may be conveniently done, and make 
enquiries on the subject of her work. Too much .should not be eJtpected of 
her ; a good knowledge of all the women on a few estates is far better than a 
mere nodding acquaintance with those on a very large area. If she is popular 
on a few estates, her services will be requisitioned fast enough by those who 
have not even seen her. Promiscuous advice,” except on general principles, 
to pregnant women is not to be encouraged, as the midwife is only trained to 
attend at delivery, and a fortnight afterwards, and advising “ officially,” with- 
out being able to make a correct diagnosis of the numerous functional and 
organic diseases of pregnancy, — some of them quite obscure, — might be 
dangerous. That is the Doctor’s work, and in dealing with such cases, 
a doctor miglot very well use the midwife as au interpreter, and to see liis 
orders carried out. In other respects, also, she could be very useful apart 
from her professional duty ; for instance by collecting informaiion of pregnancy 
and reporting it to the proper (juarter, preferably direct to the Manager of 
the Estate, who could tell the Doctor, if there is one who.se services are at 
the disposal of that estate, — as there always .should be. Women could be 
encouraged to notify voluntarily their condition early by promise of some. 
“ maternity benefit ” wheu (he child is born. This suggestion is not the 
result of my present comparative proximity to (he land of Lloyd George. It 
was in iny mind before I heard of the Robber of henroosts. Here again 
care is required, or the husband reaps the benefit instead of the mother and 
child, as is sometimes the case in the enlightened country to which. I have 
just alluded ; beer for the father instead of milk for the infant being the result 
of haphazard gifts given without sufficient care and discrimination being 
exercised. 

On some estates in South India five rupees is paid to every woman 
whose child is born on the estate and is alive when the woman returns to 
her village, or when it is a stated number of months old. 

An. important point is to allow ample lime, during working hours and in 
all weathers, for the mother to suckle her child. The proper food for a baby 
is its mother’s milk. If there is any difficulty about this, owing to the 
mother's health, she might be helped out with a suitable meal of cooked 
food once a day at estate expense. I have a photograph on my 1914 
advertisement showing a group of nursing mothers and weakly children who 
are being fed on an estate. The various brands of artificial foods for babies 
are well known and they are all the better digested if the mother can parti- 
ally feed her child from her own breast, 

I must add a word of warning against expectin§( any gratitude fot all the 
trotibie we may take, or the expense we may incur. We are doing ail this 
forthfjbenefit of our own coniinunity and not because it is humane or 
cfentltitbie. 
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We will suppose then that our coolies at last realise that, we consider 
pregnancy* an honourable state, the birth of live babies and their sub- 
sequent career of vital importance. Might we go a little further once 
in a way and let the estate adopt an “ unwanted ” baby or two ? In 
11 years I have only had two “ Labour Department ” babies. The 
parents of one died of cholera, on their journey between the estate and 
their village. The child thrived for 4 years and was then claimed by 
the grandparents to whom I gave it up. The other was found in one of 
our cooly ebuttrams, newly born but deserted. So many gangs of coolies 
had been passing through and so cleverly had the mother managed to keep 
her secret, that 1 was ninable to fix the responsibility on anybody. My 
wife was with me on the spot at the time this domestice occurrence was 
reported, and luckily malted milk was available ; but all our elTorts and 
arrangements were in vain in this case, as the infant died in a few week.s, 
much to the disappointment of ourselve;? and others interested in 'watching the 
experiment. When such babies grow up they may go elsewhere, and our 
expenditure on them be a dead loss apparently, but not really, for who can 
tell how far the consequences of our action may have reached ? Even if a 
few extra babies are brought forth alive, and have not fallen victims to 
tetanus or blood-poisoning at birth, and have survived to become them- 
selves the fathers and mothers of a new generation of coolies, we shall 
have gained something. The general reputation of luiropean employers 
will have benefited, and the point with which I started first will have been 
gained : we shall have removed from our coolies* minds the impression 
which now exists on ll;e subject of births and infant mortality. 

To go back to the subject of qualified midwives. The present supply is 
absurdly inade<iuale. Those trained at Government . expensd, or at the 
expense of Municipalities and Local Funds, are generally under an obligation 
to serve a term of years in return for the money spent, and, considering that 
the sum of Ks.250 i'* all that is required for their training, a hard bargain is 
generally driven with them. It would be difficult for other employers to 
get trained women, as no one wants to employ those who have already proved 
unsatisfactory in their former billets. Planting Districts are not popular 
with well educated women, and this is not to be wondered at under present 
conditions. To pick out a suitable candidate for training is far moredifficnil 
than to arrange for the training itself, or for subsequent employment. There 
are many chances against continuity of employment, which is very unfortu- 
nate ; disagreements, discontent, and aspirations towards matrimony, for 
instance, have to be faced. The most practical way is to have one always 
in training for each billet in case of accidents. This would ndd to the 
expense of any Medical Fund, but the benefit to be derived is far beyond the 
expense to bo borne. To establish this statement I need only mention that 
Dr. Langley Hunt, in his address to a D's rict Planters’ Association in Ceylon, 
when referring to this subject said : — ** This had already been tried in some 
parts of the Island with marked success, and infantile mortality had been 
reduced from 50 per cent, to 7^ per cent, on Estates where the trouble and 
expense had been taken of employing a midwife. — {Ceylon Thnes^ JanuArx* 
19th, 1914.1 * * 

Considering the number of those of iis who make our living from the 
products cultl.aled by European plimters, and the prospedt^f of the present 
times, I am sure many will come forward voluntarily with R8.250 for the 
purpose of training a midwife for the benefit of coolies, or in the alternative 
tor the benefit of the future labour supply of our estates^ whioji^er point of 
yi^w appeals to thent most. In this pa|)er I only try to advance thdbaacr 
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motive. The sum mentioned can be afforded without dri\nng a bargain and 
without attaching conditkina which deter candidate.« from undergoing the 
necessary, training. 

The principal argument of the scorpion Is at the end of its tail, and 
realising the penetrative effect of this method of procedure, I have reserved 
to the end of my paper a formidable tale with which to drive home my 
point. 

About half of owr cooly population die in the first yc^r of 
their existence. 

The number of lives lost to ns during that one year is ‘ greater than in 
any subsequent twelve months of their life. 

Many of the deaths are from causes easily prevented. 

At the present moment I am not able to verify my references, but next 
week I hope to add an appendix which will enable everyone to judge* for 
themselves whether it is possible to ignore the appalling mortality of infants 
any longer. 

Avr.MER Martin. 


Plant Diseases. 

From the time that the seed of a plant is placed in the soil its struggle 
for existence begins. Numerous hostile agencies are lurking around, always 
on the alert, ready to seize the first opportunity to fasten on to a!>y part of 
the system of the plant that exhibits a weak spot. If the plant is delicate 
from hereditary causes or from want of proper nourishment or moisture, it 
will succumb unless helped to combat successfully its insidious foe. Some 
plants are more liable to attacks than others, and among those most subject 
may be classed the potato and the turnip. 

The best pteventive against disease is to see that good seed is put into 
the ground, and that the plants are supplied with a sufficiency of the 
different constituents of plant food. 

One-sided manuring produces a decided tendency to disease. — Mark 
Lane Express Agricultural Journal, 

Kainit makes Slag more soluble. 

It has been observed that the application of mixtures of basic slag and 
kr nit yield better results than the separate application of the two fertilisers, 
and with the object of investigating the reason a set of experiments was 
carried out on the Continent. From the results obtained it appears that 
the admixture of kainit with basic slag increases the soldble character of the 
latter by 6 to 10 per cent. 

It was further proved that the activity of the phosphoric acid in bone 
meal is similarly increased by admixture of kainit with the meal. 

There is no doubt, says the report, that the phosphoric acid of basid 
slag as well as of bone meal is rendered, by being mixed with, kainit, more 
soluble, and therefore more easily assimilable by plants. 

The unfavourable action of lime in the soit on the efficacy of bone 
as stated by Professors Kellner and Rottcher, was also conficiped.— ^ 
l^dne Express Agricultural Journal, 
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COFFEE. 

Th« OofwiiwittPoliil Ampmct of CoIVm. 

The dawn of the history of commerce in coffee in England is, in fact, 
the history of the establishment of coffee houses in London, and the rise and 
development of these institutions provide such an interesting study as to 
demand more than a passing reference. As Isaac D'Israeli truly says : 

The history of coffee houses, ere the invention of clubs, was that of the 
manners, the morals, and the politics of a people.*’ 

Coffee has been nventioned as early as 1621 by Bacon in his Sylva 
Sylvamni as the “ drink that comforteth the brain and head and helpeth 
digestion.” But this opinion was doubtless given on the strength of its 
reputation in the East, and there is no evidence that Bacon had either seen 
or tasted it. (fi. Hcpple Hall). 

In Evelyn’s Diary under the date j\Iay 10, 1637, there is the record : 
“There came in my time to the College (i. e, Balliol, Oxford) one Nathaniel 
Canopios out of Greece. He was the first I ever saw drink coffee,” 

Introduction of Coffee into Engi.and. 

Not till 1650, however, is there any record of a coffee house in England, 
and then not in London but at Oxford, at the “ Angel ” in the Parish of St. 
Peter in the East, one was opened by Jacob, a Jew. It would appear to 
have prospered, for four years later one Cirques Jobson opened a house for 
the sale of coffee and chocolate between Edmund Hall and Queen College 
Corner. 

It seems to have been expediency rather than design which led to the 
establishment of the first coffee house in London, when in 1652, or possibly 
a year or twe later, Daniel Edwards, a merchant, allowed his Greek servant, 
Pasque Kossee, to open an establishment, in St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, 
and the intention was to relieve his house of the constant stream of visitors 
and curious callers, all anxious to taste the new importation from Turkey, 
In like manner, centuries earlier, inns had been opened to relieve the land^ 
proprietors of giving hospitality to travellers, and their retainers were 
installed as landlords under the protection of the patron’s arms, and thus 
we get such signs as *’ Clinton Arms,” “ Somerset Arms,” “ Berkeley 
.\rms,” “ Duke of York,” and so on, 

Rossee’s first advertisement is still preserved in the British Museum. 
To see it awakens reflections on the mutability of the apparently permanent, 
and the occasional permanence of the actually fragile. The old coffee 
houses have long since been pulled down to make way for modem buildings, 
which again have had to yield to banks, palatial insurance buildings, and 
the like. But when they in their turn have possibly succumbed to the 
mammoth “ skycraper,” the handbill will still be in the British Museum. 
It is printed on a haif sheet which forined the ordinary shop or handbill 
of that day and ran as follows : 

“ The virtue of the coffee drink first made and publiquely sold in Eng- 
land, by Pasque Rossee, made and sold in St. MichaePs Alley* Cornhill, by 
Pasque Rossee at the sign of his own head.” 

Possibly because of his uufaiTiiliarity with the language Pasque was 
joined in partnership by one Bowman, coachman to Daniel Edward’s son- 
in-law, but apparently the partners soon fell out, and Bowman got leave 
to pitch a tent in St. Michael’s churchyard, and there Id sell his cofli^ in 
opposition to Pasque. louatbau Payutes^ who afterwards, established a 
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famous coffee bouse koown as ** Jonathan’s'* (which was long the resort of 
the stock jobbers), learned his business at Pasque Kossee’s, to whom he 
had been apprenllced. In 1657 a b^^ber named James Farr opened a coffee 
room in the ** Rainbow/* in Fleet Street. Energetic and enterprising, he 
soon got so considerable a trade together ss to provoke the opposition of 
his neighbour^, the vintners and brew^^rs, who viewed the rise an^ progres.^ 
of coffee drinking much as the silversmiths of Ephesus had feared the 
introduction of Christianity by St, Paul. They moved all the penalties pf 
the law against him. and charged with being ** a nuisance and a prejudibe 
to the neighbourhood.” 

Public opinion, however, welcomed the innovation, and the number of 
coffee bouses greatly increased. The close of the Civil War and the advent 
of the piping times of peace had focussed society on London. Once again 
England was making herself heard in the councils of Europe as never before 
since the days of Elizabeth. Her navy was challenging the Dutch for 
supremacy, and her merchants were asserting themselves with codhdence in 
society and in the affairs of State. 

Popularity and Rapid Spread of tiii. Early Coffee Houses. 

The gregarious instincts of leisured men found opportunities of enter- 
tainment more cheaply and more wisely than had been furnished by taverns, 
and it soon become fashionable to frequent the coffee houses and partake 
of the newly imported Turkish beverage. The result was a marked 
increase in their nutiibcrs. From Bishopsgate to Charing Cross, and from 
Southwark to the Barbican, they sprang up as rapidly as the demand, but 
their greatest profusion was iu the neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange. 

Early in the history of coffee in England room should be found to 
chronicle the fact that a worthy, named Elford, won renown by inventing a 
white iron machine for roasting coffee, which was much used rind was 
turned on a spit by a jack. 

In 1660 coffee was hrst taxed in its iic|iiid state, and it was ordered that 
for every gallon sold four pence tax should be paid by the makers, and that 
none should keep open a coffee house unless he had given surety for the 
payment of these dues and obtained Government license for the sum of 
12 pence: and an infraction of these rules entailed a liability to a fine of 
£S for every month during which the illegal sale was continued. At that 
time even the coffee used for domestic consumption was puchastd from the 
coffee houses in liquid state. 

The First Coffee Advertisement. 

The first known advertisement of coffee in the press occurs in No. 1 of 
the Public Advertiser for the week ending May 26, 1657, and is worthy of 
full quotation: 

** In Bartholomew Lane, on the back side of the old Exchange, the drink 
called coffee, which is a very wholesome and physical drink, having many 
excellent vertues, closes the orifice of the stomach, fortifies the heat within, 
helpeth digestion, quickeneth the spirits, making the heart light-some, is gcod 
against eye-sores, coughs or coldSj rbuines, consumption, bead ache, dropsie, 
gout, scurvy, King*s evil, and many oth’srs, is to be sold in the morning and at 
,tliree cf the clock in the afternoon. *’ 

As early as 1639 the cofee bouse in Palace Yard was the meeting place 
of Janies Harrington's club, the ** Rota ”, a debating society for the discussion 
of political problems. 
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By 1662 the “ Native Coffee House ** near the stocks was the resort ot 
doctors and scholars, and we learn from the amusing verses of “ News from 
the Coffee House.” In 1667, that in some places the conversation turned on 
city fashions and foibles, as well as on thh affairs of State. 

In that year Charles II, attended by the Duke of York and suite, was 
present at the acting of play called TarngoV Wiles, or The Coffee House, 

*’ which Pepys briefly and unfavourably criticises as “ The most ridiculous 
and iur^ipid play I ever saw in my life.” Pepys’ diary, however, that mine of 
we.'ihh to the sociological student of the period,— furnishes e.xtremely little 
i ifonuHtion about coffee houses or their frequenters, and there i.s abundant 
reason for believing th it the author never transferred to coffee his affection 
for the more potent bowl. 

To a worthy named Alexander Man. a Scotsman, who had followed 
General Monk to London and set up in the neighbourhood of Whitehall, the 
King had given the first Royal warrant for coflee, and he proudly declared 
himself “Coffee Man to Charles II.’* 

In 1672 the King, having been informed of the “ iucouveuieuces arising 
from the great number of persons that resort to ColTee houses, desired the 
Lord Keepers and the Judges to give their opinion in writing how far he may 
lawfully proceed against them.*’ After much argument by lords, the Keepers 
and Judge.s record in cautions and ambiguous language that : “Retailing 
toffee be an innocent trade as it be excised, but as it is used 

at present, in the nature of a common assembly, to discourse of matters of 
State, news and great per. sons, a.s they are nurseries of idlene.ss and prag- 
maticalness, and hinder the expense of our native provisions, they mif*ht be 
thought common nuisances.” 

Sir William Co' entry spoke earnestly in their favour. “ The Govern- 
ment,” said he, “ obtained from coffee a considerable revenue, and the King 
himself owed lo these seemingly obnoxious places no small debt of gratitude 
in the matter of his own restoration, for they had been permitted, in 
Cromwc'irs time, and then the King’s friends had u.sed more liberty of 
speech than Ihtv durst do in any other. Moreover, it would be rash to 
issue a coimirind so likely to be disobeyed notwithstanding his command to 
the contrary.” 

In 1675 the author of “ The Coffee Homes Vindicated” asks ; “ Now, 
whither shall a pfir.son wearied with hard study, or th3 turmoils of a tedious 
day, repair lo refiesli hiimelf ? or where can young gentlemen, or shop- 
keepers, more innocent Iv and advaiitageoiisly spend an hour or two in the 
evening, than at a coffee-house? To re id tmn is acknowledged more 
useful than books, but whore is there a better library for that study 
generally than here among such a variety of humors, all expressing them- 
selves on divers subject?, according lo their respective abilities,” 

However, neither the hesitation of the judges, Coventry’s wisdom, nor 
the vindication just ejuoted, could save Charles from himself, aud iu 
December, 1675, was issued : 

ClIARMiS Il’s PkOCL.AM.VTION AND I TS REVOCATION. 

BY THE KING, A PROCLAMATION FOR THE SUPPRESSION 
OF COFFEE HOUSES. 

Charles R. 

Whereas it is most apparent thilthe multitude of coffee houses of 
late years set up and kept within this kingdom, the Dominion of Wales, 
and the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, aod the great resort of idle and 
disaffected persons to them have prodaced very evil and dangerous effectsi 
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as well for that many tradesman and others do herein mis- spend much of 
their time which might and probablv would be employed in and about 
their lawful calling and affairs, but also for that in such houses divers 
false, malitious and scandalous reports are devised and spread abroad 
to the defamation of His Majesty's Government, and to the disturbance of 
the peace and quiet of this realm, His Majesty hath thought fit and 
necessary that the said coffee houses,be (for the future) pul down and 
suppressed and doth strictly charge and command all manner of persons, 
that they or any of them do not presume from and after the tenth day of 
January next ensuing, to keep any public coffee house, or to utter or sell 
by retail, in bis, or her or their bouse or houses (to be spent or consumed 
within the same), any coffee, chocolate, sherbett or tea as they will answer 
the contrary at their utmost peril. 

Given under our court at Whitehall this third and twentieth day of 
December, 1675, in the seven and twentieth year of our reign. 

“ God save the King.^* 

But this very definite and forcibly worded edict was provocative of so 
much ill feeling and discontent that men of all parties cried aloud for its 
revocation, and before the tenth of January, on which it was to become 
operative, His Gracious Majesty caused the proclamation to be withdrawn 
and out of his “ princely consideration end royal compassion all and every 
of his retailers of the liquor aforesaid shall be allowed to keep open till the 
four and twentieth day of June next,” and even this latter date appears only 
to have been mentioned to save the face of the King’s most excellent 
Majesty. Thus, at a lime when parliaments were not to be relied on, and 
the liberty of the Press did not exist, the coffee house keepers, and those who 
frequented and supported their establishments, w'on a bloodless but most 
effective battle for freedom of speech and placed posterity under a debt of 
gratitude of which it is too little conscious. 

The royal declaration and its revocation had the notable effect of raising 
the proprietors of the coffee houses unto quite important personages. Hav- 
ing been to some extent made responsible for the opinions as well as the 
conduct of their guests, the masters of these establishments acquired a 
dignity they had never previously aspired to, and quite a degree of fame 
attended the names of the owners of the most frequented bouses. 

Both in Lombard St. and Abcburch Lane were a number of these tsta- 
blishinents, and no fewer than four of the principal ones stood in Exchange 
Alley, facing the corner of Lombard St. and Abchurch Lane* Here Strype 
tells us in his Survey of London (1720) were divers eminent coffee houses, 
Caraway’s, Jonathan’s, Baker’s, Elmer’s, chiefly frequented by brokers, stock- 
jobbers, Frenchmen, Jews, as well as other merchants and gentlemen.’ It 
was the general rule that anyone who chose might enter, and on payment of 
a penny become free of the house. Whether he ordered refreshment or not 
he was provided with a chair and shelter and such newspapers as could then 
be obtained, but best of ail, he could hear all the gosssp going on; 

” So great an university 
I think their ne'er was any 
In which you may a scholar be 
For spending of a penney.” 

" Bridge’s coflee house and warehouse stood in the ne'ghbouring Pope’s 
Head AHey and was much Mtronized by ship^ brokers, captains and 
fntrdbuto.'-^tmmo/rs Spice mil, 

(To he continued). 
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CQRRBSPONDBI9C10. 

Woodlands, Knllakamby P, O., 
, 2nd June, 1914. 

I^nboui* 0«pmrtmQnt> 

The Ehttor, 

The Plantx*rs' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Sir, — From the note in your issue of 30th ultimo I see that you expect 
me to reply to Mr. Lund’s letter which you print in the same issue. 

I will start by expressing regret that Mr. Lund has refrained from 
criticism which, as he thinks, would have been highly benehcial. 

Mr. Lund sees the scheme as purely a business proposition. What is 
he going to get out of it ? Nothing! So he does not join and quite right 
too. But he seems to express annoyance that those who do join should 
expect to get something out of it. If they do benefit by the scheme, at whose 
expense will they benefit ? Certainly not at the expense of their fellow^, 
subscribers. How the advantage will be obtained is fully explained in Mr. 
Richardson's letter of 13th May. 

As a matter of fact I believe the mere fact that if a labour organization 
exists it will benefit the community at large. If it proves a success it will be 
there, ready for the non- subscribers to join, but surely it would be too 
unbusinesslike, if non-subscribers reaped equal benefits with subscribers. 

I am not wrong when I say “ those that are not for us are against us.'* 
Every acre withheld will be a weakness to the department. If a large 
acreage holds out it may or may not wreck the scheme, but it will certainly 
tend to delay its full development and consequently diminish its power for 
good at first. 

I thoroughly sympathise with Mr. Lund's three friends who have joined 
under compulsion. There's my case exactly, I have agreed to join 
because I feel I should be a fool not to join, and because 1 believe I shall 
reap some benefit from joining sooner or later, 1 have not agreed to join for 
the sheer pleasure of paying out Rs.2 per acre, 

1 disclaim any intention of threat, for ore thing I am not more in a 
position to threaten than is any one else, and for another to threaten with* 
out the power of enforcing the threat is foolish, 

Mr. Lnnd's suggestion as to how non-subscribers might use their 2 per 
acre as a set oil against the advantages gained by those using the depart- 
ment is, of course, quite practical, but 2 to 4 annas a month is not a large 
rise of pay nor one which, I venture to think, is likely to deflect the flow of 
labour to his estate. It tends to point out, however, how very much less is 
the subscription to the proposed department, than any rUe of pay that is 
likely to compete with the jrates of pay paid to emigrate and others who 
move about the country in order to better themselves, 

Yours faithfully, 

E- F. EARHsie, 
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How It Strikes a Stranger. 

The Editor, 

Planters* Chronicle^ 

B.angalar«. 

Sir,— Will 3 'ou kindly permit a “Stranger and a Pilgrim” to take up 
some of your space with his views on the “ Pros, and Cons, of the Labour 
Commission*’ based on an interested perusal of the correspondence which 
has appeared in your columns during the past month, commencing with Mr. 
Mead’s letter of the 26th April. 

As a new arrival in Southern India, I must plead guilty to a dense 
ignorance of all local labour conditions and questions. My interest in the 
matter arises from a long and intimate .acquaintance with planters and their 
estates in Upper India; and some knowledge of labour (|uestions and 
difficulties in Assam, under various “ Acts” ; in Cachar and Svlhet, which 
were the first to be emancipated from “ Act” labour ; and in Darjeeling and 
the Duars, which have always been “free labour” districts, without the 
aids — and hindrances — of an “Emigration Act.” 1 have also a fair 
acquaintance with coolies of sorts, from the fine “ jungly” — Sonthol. Kol, 
Uraon, Mundah, &c.,* — from Chota Nagpur and the Santhal Pargannas ; to 
the “ Madrassi.” We are not particular in Assam to distinguish whether 
he is Tamil, Telugn or Canarese, but are (|uite content to get as many of 
them as we can crib from you ; though I think we generally get onr lot from 
well up the blast Coast, Ganjam way and thereabouts. But Northern Indian 
Tea Estates are immense and are growing, and they want lots of bboiir. 
Even the “ Nor-westtr” — the once despised “ yellow-belly” from Upper 
Bengal and the Lower South West — is welcome. And that the “ North” 
want as much out of the “ South” as they can get has been evinced by 
recent correspondence in the daily papers, and growls at closing— or trying 
to close — Madras recruiting grounds to Assam and Cachar, 

So it is evident that Madras, besides its own large and rapidly growing 
demand for labour, is surrounded by a hungry crowd who want all lh(3 
coolies they can get; Ceylon, the ^^aIay States and Upper India. And. in 
the absolute necessity for getting labour to keep our estates going and to 
carry out orders from home for new extensions, some of us cannot afford to 
be too particular as to the means by which we procure it. The old Scotch- 
man’s advice to his son : “ Mak* siller, Donald ; honesty if j’e can ; but, — 
mak* it,” must be borne in mind. 

Ignorant, as I admit I am, of all that the correspondents who are assail- 
ing the proposed Labour Commission know in the way of coolies in 

Southern India generallj^ and local wants and requirements — still — a looker 
on sometimes sees a good deal of the game. And speaking generally, with 
keen “ foreign ” competition to be. met and fraudulent maislries (who repre- 
sent our Northern Indv^n arkatt is 1 presume) to be supprc.ssed, this does not 
seem to be a time to consider individual interests, or to start District Com- 
missions which would inevitably work in opposition and against each other 
sjoner or later, however good the intentions of the originators and p’"o- 
moters thereof may have been. It is now ancient history — the way the 
District Associations in Assam practically cut each others throats. How 
Darrang resented its “ time expired ” coolies being enticed, away by 
Naugong ; how Lakhimpur fought the same battle with Sibsager ; and how 
they all by their opposition raised the cost of importing the bonuses 
given for renewals of agreement, and lessened^ the nirik (the “ task ”) 
for which a hazri — which is here I believe known as a “ full name ” — 
is given) or raised tlje rates for tilkcf (contract) work. How, jq phort, eacl; 
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district tried to do*’ the ne <ct one, and in many cases individual neighbouring 
.estates fought on the principle of. “ every man for hirp»eif — an’ the divvie 
lake the hindmost.,” — till they were all gathered under the wing of the 
Indian Tea Association and accepted a general modus vivendi. Anyone 
-who bad knowledge of these doings must be convinced of the futility of Mr* 
Mead’s ** old heresy ” to. whicli he has ’‘come back,” in his letter of 26lh 
April. His concluding paragraph asks : “ What is the object of Mysore, 
Coorg and the West Coast paying for others troubles when they can attend 
to their own at least equally eihciently and at a quarter of the cost.” In 
•another place he says : ” Let the Travancore Districts continue if they want 
to and- work the Tinnevelly labour, which hardly interests another district, 
and let iis who use West Coast labour combine to regulate it and protect it 
from foreign corn pietit ion/’ Here we are again. As Paddy says : — “ Ivery 
wan for himself, an’ ihe divvie take the hindmost.” 

In these modern strenuous days we have not much use for old adages. 
Nevertheless the lesson of the bundle of sticks is carried out, practically, 
more and more, in these times of ‘‘Trades Unions” of all sorts. And the 
venerable old saw that “ Union is strength” is so well recognised that we 
have it enshrined in various languages. L'union fait la force^ the 
French' say: the Germans are keen on Rinif^keit inacht sttark. The 
Yankees are responsible for a line upholding union in a poem by General 
(L P. Morris, “The flag of onr Union.” — 

“ A song for our banner ? The watchword recall 

“ Which gave our Republic her station : 

“ ‘ United we stand ; divided we fall ! ’ 

“ It made — and preserves us— a nation.” 

The report on the Delegates from the Nilgiri Planters’ Association to 
the Extraordinary General Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I, held at Bangalore, 
on 11th March, which was read at the meeting of the N. P, A. on 2nd May, 
contains matter well worth mature consideration. Noth withstanding Mr. 
Mead’s tender solicitude for the pockets of the planters in Mysore and Coorg 
’* paying for others troubles,” it appears that the District Associations of 
Mysore and Coorg were convinced that if a reduced rate of subscription for 
Coffee were pressed, the whole scheme for the Labour Commission would 
be wrecked, and they unanimously .agreed to the Rs. 2 per acre all round. 
They recognised that “ Union is strength.” The general remarks of Messrs. 
L. L. Porter and C. H. Brock are worth quoting — just to remind the 
waverers that they ought to hurry up, or they will “get left.” Noting that 
the starting of the Labour Commission must necessarily be an expensive 
business, they go on “ If any man think;» that the Labour Department is 
a move in the right direction, and does not support it from the start, so as 
to ensure its success, and so ensure its becoming cheaper and less of a 
drain on his pocket in future years, that man is stultifying his own opinion. 
The men who most pride themselves on being most successful with labour; 
and who assure you that they can get all the labour they want, even they 
admit that they have a great deal more difliculty in in.aintaining their staf) of 
eoolies than they used to have a few years back; and that the difficulty yearly 
gets worse. Your having all the coolies that you require now is but a poor 
excuse for not supporting the Labour Department. Is not insdring your 
personal self against this yearly increasing worry and trouble in getting and 
keeping your labour worth Rs. 2 per acre ?” 

Again wte arrive at it : ” Union is strength/* 
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There ar« several paras Jn Mr. MeaM letter I s)^6uld like to go into. 
He agrees with Mr. Barber that lab^ h generally more out of hand than 
it used to be, and that foreign compemfon will aimua% tend to become 
keener.” But be goes back to his ' “ heresy” (happily natnedy ; he wants 
each little stick to offer its individual puny resistance, c' ignoring the conv- 
bined strength of the bundle. He admits that the Commission woiild 
certainly do goodi but 'he will not help it by joining. There is another old 
saying based, I think, on Holy Writ this time ; '' He that is not for us is 
against us.” Further, Mr Mead seems to have a way of setting up Bogies” 
to frighten the unwary, who may not notice how unsubstantial they are, and 
how he himelf “ lays ” them ; witness his para, about reservation of recruit- 
ing areas for certain districts. However, I am afraid I am trenching on your 
good nature, and your space, most unduly. Also I feel that the replies by 
Mr. Barber, Mr. Richardson and Mr. Danvers, in your issue of the 36th May, 
are far more effective than an\'thing that I in my ignorance of local condi- 
tions — could say. I merely wish to set forth how the matter strikes a stranger, 
who has seen agood deal of labour difficulties in Northern India ; and how 
c mvincing such experience is of the greit truth of the old saw : ” Union is 
strength.” But that the advice of an outsider is worthless, I would say to 
ail those who are helping to keep that barometer reading down to 84,867 — 
when it ought to be up to 100,000 : — Sink the personal equation ; don’t 
calculate what you, individualh% or your little ‘ parish pump* will score by 
standing out — because it inevitably will not score, in the end : think 
“ imperially” and not “ parochially” — i.e, for the general welfare (in which 
you will surely partake) and not for that of the parish only ; and contem- 
plate seriously from every point of view— -as the pious Yogi meditates on the 
Infinite—the inestimable truths contained in those three words, Union is 
Strength. And let mo recommend to your further consideration one 
more old adage — a classical one this time, going back as far as Euripides: 
“ The gods hate those who hesitate.” The ancient Greeks were a smart lot. 

, * The Pilgrim. 

Coonoor, June 7th, 1914. 


The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — I was told I could get in Geneva all the figures I wanted 
about infant mortality not only of Switzerland but of the whole world. I 
applied to the '' Bureau des Statistiques ” and also to the ” Bureau 
d’Hygiene ” however, without success; they apparently do not discriminate 
between infants under 12 months old and others. 

Consequently I cannot fulfil riiy promise just now to supply figures as 
an appendix to the paper I sent you for publication. 1 have referred to some 
Medical books also, but although I find plenty of other information, the 
figures I want are not given. The people who seem to be most interested 
in the statistical side of th^ question are those who run Insurance Companies 
and Benefit Societies^ and 1 know where to get the figures in London, but 
not here. I therefore cravQ your indulgence for another month or so. 

Yours faithfully, 

Aylmer MARtiN. 


Qeneva, 25—5—1^. 
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4 F, South Parade. 

Bangalore, 11th June, 1914. 

Purohftstng PdtAsh Manures in Knglandr 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Dear Sjr,— May 1 refer to Mr. Graham’s letter in your paper of June 
6th, and assure him that the letter upon which he comments was written 
simply to place the facts contained therein before the Planting Community 
and without bearing reference to any particular individual ? 

Regarding the purchase of Potash in London, I have been given to un- 
derstand that enquiries have already been directed to some London Agents 
on the possibility of supplying these manures more cheaply from London 
and that these Agents held out no hopes of this being possible~the reason 
being as stated in my letter of the 20th ulto. 

With regard to Mr. Graham’s query, I may say that the Syndicate are 
naturally not unaware of the prices at which their produce is being sold in 
India or elsewhere, while I feel sure both of the Sales Agetits in India 
would, on request, be pleased to submit their latest price list to him 
and (juote comparison of their prices with those of manures lauded from 
London* 

Yours faithfully, 

R. Birnie. 


4 F, South Parade, 
Bangalore. 8th June, 1914* 

Oolfee Maiiui»ing KxpeHm^ntSt 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Dear Sir, — I have just returned from tour, and observe Nemo’s letter 
in the Planters' Chronicle of the 9th ultimo. 

It would seem that Nemo has perused the Scheme somewhat cursorily 
and so failed to note that it is purposely simple iu outline and not intended 
to be all -comprehensive. Only a selection of the various fertilisers upon 
the market has been incorporated into the scheme — other sources of 
Nitrogen, Phosphoric acid and Potash being omitted. 

He also appears to attach importance to the source of manures— else 
why should he lay stress on the “ only nitrate indigenous to India," It is, 
however, not the source, but the final cost and ultimate efficiency^ of 
manures which are of importance. 

When he further says that Nitrafe of Potash” is cheaper than any 
imported Nitrate, his comparison is resMcted to Nitrates, thereby excluding 
all other sources of Nitrogen. In litH^ sense, this statement is somewhat 
misleading to the casual readetf for, though all Nitrates referred to are 
quickly available, nitrogenous ruaftilfee, are not necessarily Nitrates. It is, 
of course, the Nitrogen contaifm that should be considered. 

Though the above- mentioited fertiliser may be cheaper tbau any 
'imported nitrate ” it is nc4| .by any mjSans, the cheapest form of quickly 
available nitrogen obtainable in Jndia. 

Nemo, however, may be intefested to know that Saltpetre is iqt^dedja 
the first published schenie of manures, and experiments with laid out 

during the past and present years* while, as noted in the last para, in the 
second seheme, su^estions from intending experimenters WiU be welcomed 
and condd^edt!’ 

Yours faithf^ly^/ 

It. Bimim. 
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How toUUk«SatwH>lM and send Speolmono f6n Kxaminatlon. 

Soih, 

To obtain a fair average 8am|flo of the soH in a field for analysis, as 
nearly as possible equal quantities of soil are taken from not less than., 
four dilTcrent parts of it. At the places rliosen for taking samples the surface 
is lightly scraped, to remove leaves, mulch, &c., a vertical hole inches 
square is then dug to a depth of 2 feet, like a port hole With a eharp spade 
a slice of soil to a depth of one ^^ot is cut oti one side of the hole and placed 
on a clean bag. ]iig stones and btg roots should be removed, but not sinnil 
stones, the size ot a pea. or tine roots. 

The process is repeatc<i at the other places seleu*e<l, and all the samples 
are then thoroughly mixed, big lumps being broken up. After well mixing 
about 10 lbs is placed in a clean canvas bug. which is securely tied up. ucli 
samples should l>e forwarded in a clean wooden box. 

It id nnportnnt ihtit hnyn utid hoxns should be clean. 

. Care must be taken about the labels. Kacli sample should bo labelled 
and a duplicate label put inside the hag. Full inforinatioii should be sent 
about each sample, stating elevation, rainfnil, depth of soil, nature of sub- 
soil, surrounding rocks ainl countiy. whether and is on a level or slope near 
a river, &c , and the history of the previous nuinurial treutmout of the soil. 

The same rules apply to taking samples of a sub-soil 
Plant Diseases. 

These should be packed so that, if possible, they will arrive in the same 
condition in which they were collected, and they not be externally wet 
when they are put up. In some cases the specimens may be dried between 
sheets of blotting paper under light pressure before they are packed. 

Specimens winch decay iiipidly may he sent in a solution of Formalin, 

1 part in 20 of water. 

Insects. 

If live insects are sent, some of their food, plant, which should be (fr//, 
should beeuclosed with them, and abo a little crushed pa{)er* Insects found 
ill soil. wcKul, Ac., sliould be sent in these materials ' 

Till boxes should he used for packing, and holes should not be bored in 
them or if they are, only one or tw«) and these quite sinuil. 

Insects should usually be sent dead. They nmy be killed ir? a cyanide 
bottle, or enclosed under a tumbler with a small piece of blotting paper 
soaked in benzene. They should be tiniU dry when packed, and are best 
buried in dry sawdust with ii little powdered naphthaline- 

Small insects should be packed with linely shredded pai>er. Cotlcn 
wool should never be us&L 

Butterflies and moths should be enclosed in papers folded into Iriangnliir* 
8hat>ed packets which arc [>acked in a box with crushed i>apcr to prevent 
shaking. 

Scale insects should l>e packed each specimen attached to its 

food plant simply wrapped in soft tissue paper. 

General. 

In all cases more than one specimen of each kind should be sent, if 
possible 4 or d. 

Every specimen shonld he clearly labelled so that there can be no possible 
mistake. The label should bear u number referring to a descnptiou in the 
covering letter. 

Full particulars about all specimens sent iuust be recorded.' 

All specimens should be sent to 
Thb SscaETABY* 

The United Planters’ Association of Southern Tndk.^- 

BANGALORE 

to eniure their being promptly attended to upon arrival. 
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THE U. P. 4,. S. 1. 

(iNCOftPOBATib.) 

Ootitefits. 

The Barometer has risen to 89,619*41 acres. We publish two tele- 
grams and a letter from the Executive Committee stating that they recom- 
mend the starting of the department on the acreage secured. This deci- 
sion, we trust will bring fh those whojstill hesitate to supped the scheme, 
and there only remain ten days befor^ t&e -^arometer is taken down. We 
only hope that the cause will be that thh'bulb^ has burst through over- 
pressure of those who rush in not to be the last. 

We publish an article on the Saltpetre industry taken from the Times 
Supplement. 

The article on the Commercial of Coffee is continued and makes 

interesting reading. 

A short article on Rubber is published. 

Our correspondence columns are occupied by Mr. Kirk, Deeds not 
Words,’* Knowledge is power” and the Executive Committee’s important 
etter to the Chairman and Councillors, U. P. A. S. I. 

With regard to Mr. Kirk’s letter, we have much pleasure in accepting 
his apology for the use of an unnecessai^ word, in the same spirit in which 
it was offered. Want of space prevents: us answering his three questions in 
an Editorial footnote, so we do so here*^ 

(1) This can only be answered by the Executive Committee of the 
Labour Department. 

(2) We are unable to answer this as we cannot enter into tbe minds 
of the Travancore Planters. 

(3) The Planters' Chronicle is the official organ of the U, P. A. S. 1. 
and not of the Labour Commission, tHbiigh throughout it has been a strong 
supporter of the establishment of si Lfbom Department. 

Mr. R. Birnie wishes the following correction to be made ih the fourth 
par%. of hi^ letter of the 8th in^i^t In..this sense, this stilement is some- 
what misleading to the casual readwrt For, though all NitraW'fhf^iAed^to are 
quickly available nitrogenous Oiahures, all ^uicldy avaikiMa^iitfegetioiis 
manuresi are not neces^llt It is, of coucse^<ttbe Nifrogen 

contained that should be considerea.f^ 
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100,000 


20-6-14 f 
13-6-14 \ 
6-6-14 |.. 
30-6-14 [ 
23-6-14 I 

I 

2-6-14 ‘ 

25-4-14 

18-4-14 


90,000 

89,61914 

88,674*41 

86,429*41 

84,867*41 

82,861*41 

82,293*90 

79,820 

77,968 


11-4-14 

4-4-14 


74,007 

73,057 


28-3-14 


68,757 



** Thmt «s It i» daeidMl that tha Lahout* DaiMu^msfit 
ateall ba atai>tadon lat dulir> it ahall ba aonaMaiiad that tha 
sbffiahit ahall nat hava aiiooaadad If aufllolant auppopt la 
(lat.fbathoamin j by that data." 
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THE SALTPETRE INDUSTRY. 

(Nitrate of Lime) 

Over 100 years ago Priestly and Cavendish discovered that atmospheric 
nitrogen could be oxidixed—lhat is to say, that it combined with oxygen under 
the influence of an electric discharge — and subsequently men like Sir William 
Crookes aed Rayleigh, Sir William l^msay and others, have made valuable 
contributions towards the solution of the problem. 

Th s. however, must all be considered as purely experimental, and it was 
not until 1902 that Messrs. Bradley and l^ovejoy in America commenced to 
develop experimental into industrial working, by establishing a factory at 
Niagara, called the Atmospheric Product Co., with a share capital of one 
hiillion dollars, for the purposing of prodacir.g nitrogenous products from the 
atmosphere. P>ut as early as the summer of 1904 the enterprise had to be 
abandoned, as the method did not prove remunerative. 

It was therefore left to two Norwegians, viz., Professor Birkeland, of the 
University of Christiania, and Dr. S. Eyde, to be the first to manufacture 
nitrogen from the atmosphere with economically successful results. 

The most essential cause of the success of their enterprise was that they 
worked with far higher amounts of electric energy than had been the case 
before, the characteristic feature of their invention being that they succeeded 
in producing an electric flame which could burn steadily, and with a con- 
siderable volume, oven with very high amounts of energy up to several 
thousand kilowatts. 

The Birkeland-Eyde furnances consist of quite a small circular flame 
chamber, in which the electric flame, playing between two water-cooled 
copper electrodes, is expanded with the aid of two very powerful magnets 
projecting into the furnace-house perpendicularly to the electrodes. This 
gives a very large contact surface between the flame and the air injected 
into the furnance, and in the elevated temperature generated — about 3,000 
deg. (O — the Atmospheric Nitrogen and Oxygen combine to form a gas, — oxide 
of nitrogen, — which is exhausted from the furnace and thereupon quickly 
cooled. This cooling is effected so that, among other things, the heat of 
the gases is utilized for heating boilers to generate the steam required for 
driving compressors, fans. See, Thereupon the gases are passed through 
large oxidation vessels, in which process further oxygen is absorbed from the 
air, so that the gas is converted from nitrogen monoxide into nitrogen dioxide. 
This gas thereupon passes through large granite towers, filled with quartz, 
against a countercurrent of water, and forms nitric acid, which serves as a 
basis for the manufacture of a series of various nitrogenous products. 

In 1815 a Company was formed, nailed “Norsk Hydro- Elektrisk 
Kvaelstof — Aktieselkab, ” with Mr, Eydtj as General Manager. The capital 
was principally French and to a lesser part Swedish and Norwegian. Since 
its formation this company has develop^ into a very large concern, large 
even according to foreign ideas, having invested over ;^2,500,000 in water 
power and factory installations in Norwa5^ 

After some experimental trials in 1903 and 1904 on a very limited scale 
the first factory was erected at Notodden, in Telemark. This fact^ty started 
work at the end of 1905 with a power of about 2,500 kilowatts.^ Meanwhile 
the cbmpauy had also commenced thp,. construction of woirke ,|or the utili- 
Bhtiod bi the water power of Svaelgfos,' about three miles, fro^ Notodden 
an4 the extension of the Notodden Works thus took p^ace:#dM,^nasti%Hh 
the Gonstructiou of power iastaUations on this watertdU ks early as 
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1907, the factory at Notodden could receive about 30,000 h. p. from the 
Svaelgfos, 

The manufacture first taken up iat Notodden was the production of 
calcium-nitrate, long ago known* throughout the world as “Norwegian salt- 
petre,*^ a manure which is equal in value to Chili saltpetre. Subsequently the 
manufacture of sodium nitrate was taken up — a substance much u.sed in the 
colour industry in aniline factories. A further product is ammonium nitrate, 
used in the manufacture of explosives, and lastly they have quite recently 
commenced to manufacture concentrated nitrate acid, of a strength of some 
90 per cent., in which strength this acid can be exported. 

In proof of the efficacy of Norwegian saltpetre as a manure we may 
mention that Professor and Privy Councillor Wagner, Ph. D., of Darmstadt, 
has found by exhaustive tests that for every 103 kilo.i of Norwegian saltpetre 
with which the soil is manured an increase of 250 kilos in the crop of wheat 
i.s obtained. Thus, for instance, 70,000 ton.s of Norwegian saltpetre, having 
a value of over ;^‘700,000, will increase the wheat crop by nearly /*4,000,000. 
If this quantity of grain is computed at its food value, it will suffice to feed 
half a million persons on bread and to satisfy the normal bread requirements 
of one million persons. 

The most important of the company’s establishments now at work are 
the following : — 

1. .Notodden Saltpetre Works, which have been enlarged so as 
to take up about 65,000 h. p. ; about 700 workmen are employed there at 
present, 

2. Lienfos Power Station, situate at a distance of about three 
kilometres from Notodden, and supplying the whole of its power output to 
the Notodden Saltpetre Works. The Water power has a head of about 
60ft, and the volume of water carried is about 2.650 cubic feet per second; 
there are fitted up four turbines of about 5,500 h. p. each, with alternating- 
current dynamos. 

3. SvAELGFOS Power Station, with a water power having a head of 
about 160ft, and a volume of water of 2,650 cubic feet per second. There 
are fitted up four-turbine sets, with alternating-current dynamo, of 10,000 
h. p. each. Furthermore, a reserve power station has been erected in the 
same place, where two additional power sets of 10,000 h. p. each will shortly 
be installed. All the power generated in this station also is supplied to 
Notodden. 

4. Rjukan Saltpetre Works, situated higher up in Telemark, about 
43 miles from Notodden. A connexion between these two factories has been 
established by a broad guage railway line constructed by the Company. At 
a point between the two factories the railway connexion is broken by the 
large Tinnsjoen Lake, 15 J miles long. It serves as a regulating bisin, with 
an effective storage capacity of about 7,000,000,000 c’ubic feet for Svaelgfos 
and Lienfos. Traffic across it ds maintained by large ferry boats on to 
which railway trucks can be run for transport. 

The Rjukan Salpetre Works obtain their power from the Riukanfos 
Waterfall, well-known to tourists, on the Maaneelven (River) in Upper 
Telemark. It has considerably greater height of fall or head than the water- 
falls lower down at Notodden previously referred to, and it has therefore 
been found practicable to utilize this head of water in two sections. One half, 
with a head of about 940 feet, has already been equipped with installations 
' for utilizing the power, and has been working for about two years^ 
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aggregate amount of power developed by this power plant, about 125,000 
h. p., is transmitted to the Rjukan Saltpetre Works, situated three miles lower 
down, where Norwegian Saltpetre, Sodium Nitrite and concentrated nitric 
acid are produced. The factory employs at present about nine-hundred 
hands. The locality where the factory is now situated — the so-called 
Vestfjorddal — was formerly almost uninhabited and only known to tourists. 
Now a handsome town has sprung up there with pretty well-planned streets 
aud villas of stylish architecture for workmen and officials. About five 
million kroner has been invested altogether in buildings, whereof about 
3,500,000 Kroner in workmen’s houses alone, 

5. Rjukan Power Station, which has been briefly alluded to 
before, receives jts ^water from the Mosvand lake, situated at an altitude of 
about 2,590 feet abov*e sea level. Here the water is penned up by a dam 
about 52 feet high to form a regulating basin of about 23,000 million cubic 
feet storage capacity; no doubt the largest in the world next to the Assouan 
dam. A uniform volume of water of about 1,700 cubic feet per second is 
thus obtained, and it is supplied to the power station below,. A little be- 
yond this lake, the river is conducted into a tunnel of about 1,000 cubic 
feet cross-section, and further, over a distance of about 2i‘ miles onward, to 
a distributing basin situated upon the slope. From there ten tubes of 
about 5 feet diameter lead down to the power station situated 935 feet 
lower than the distributing basin, and the water is delivered in the station, 
from each of the penstocks, into a turbine and dynamo set of about 14,500 
h. p. There are therefore ten such sets collected in one building, and we 
have the imposing sight of 130,000 electric h. p. being quietly and regularly 
harnessed in the service of industry. By a pojver line 3 i miles in length the 
electric energy is transmitted at a pressure of 10,000 volts, down to the 
Rajukan Saltpetre Works.— 27/c Times Norwegian Supplements 


Labour on Estates in the East. 

Judging from Eastern correspondence, one can only conclude that 
labour conditions throughout the rubber districts are far from satisfactory. 
In many areas it .seems impossible to lower wages or reduce advances. 
Competition is getting keener every week, and the labour problem is un- 
doubtedly causing much anxiety among managers. We know that the view 
held by some London directors is that, if a manager cannot get and keep 
labour, he should be removed, Tnis is truly a short cut towards solution. 
But we doubt whether it is fair or even wise to adopt such a course on the 
majority of estates. Obviously where labour troubles are so widespread it 
is futile even to make the suggestion. We are hopeful that the stopping of 
extensions, the decrea.se in number of tapping cuts per tree, and the adoption 
of alternate day, instead of daily, tapping— all agriculturally sound — will 
help to relieve the situation. Meanwhile the subject cannot be lost sight of. 
The margin between present and possible wages on Eastern plantations is 
small ; a reduction below 30—35 c. per day seems quite impossible. But this 
is by no means the case in parts of Africa and Brazil. We are aw.ire of 
some conspicuous reductions already made in Africa ; here the process is 
simple, as it resolves itself largely into one offering a lower price for the 
rubber brotrxht in by the natives. Similarly, in Brazil, rubber is not 
generally collected by workmen on regular daily pay. Recently the 
Collator in Brazil could make sufficient in some seasons to keep him twelve 
months, because he received a percentage of the market price ruling for 
rubber.— RHhh^r. Journah’^-the AgricuUntgit * 
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COFFEE, 

The Commepolal Aspect of CofTeei 

{Continued) 

COFFKH HoVSES and THE POETS, 

Of the literary aad political coffee houses perhaps the most famous was 
Wills’, which stood at the south’ end of Bow St., Covent Garden. It was 
opened by William Unwin in 1660 and was made glorious by reason of the 
Poet Dryden making it his constant resort. The privilege of even entering 
that room during his occupancy of it was eagerly coveted by the literary 
aspirants of his day. There it was that Pepys saw him seated in the midst 
of an admiring throng on the 3rd of February, 1663. The room in which 
the company was assembled ahei had “ very witty and pleasant discourse” 
was situated upstairs on the first floor, and there Dryden had his chair 
placed for him by the fireside in the Winter and on the balcony in the 
Summer. 

Man’s, near Charing Cross, was the favorite haunt of the young cavaliers 
and fashionable beaux of the Restoration Age, Child’s was in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard and was much resorted to by the clergy and their friends. The 
St. Jan:es stood at the end of Pall Mall, near to what is now 87, St. James 
Street. It was an e-xclusively Whig house. The Grecian was in Devereu.x 
Court, Strand, and was still in existence as a tavern till 1842. 

Advent of Modern Journalism in the Coffee Houses. 

The advent of modern journalism may be said to have taken place 
when in 1709, Richard Steele brought out the Taller. From the coffee 
houses he declares he will get his material, and to their clientele he as a 
frequenter of coffee houses addressed himself, and in the first issue dated 
April 12, it is stated : “ All accounts of gallantry, pleasure and entertainment 
shall be under the article of White’s coffee house; poetry under that of 
Will's coffee house ; learning under the title of Grecian ; foreign and 
dometic news you will have from St. James’ coffee house, and what else I 
shall on any other subject offer shall be dated from my own apartment.” 

All this was under the nout de plume of Isaac Bickerstaff. The Tatlcr 
appeared thiee times a week till January 2, 171 1, when it cea.sed abruptly, 
but out of its associations grew its renowned successor, the Spectator, and 
Richard Steele gave place to his greater friend and school fellow, Joseph- 
Addison. In the first number he tells us : “ There is no place of general 

resort wherein I do not often make my appearance. Soineliine.s, I am seen 
thrusting my head into a round of politicians at Will’s, and listening with 
great attention to the narratives that are made in those little circular audi- 
ences. Sometimes, I smoke a pipe at Child’s and while I seem attentive to 
nothing but the Postman, overhear the conversation of every table in the 
room, I appear on Sunday nights at St. James’ coffee house, yrnd sometimes 
join the little committee of politics in the inner room as one who comes there 
to hear and improve. My face is likewise very well known at the Grecian, 
the Cocoa Tree, and in the theatres both of Drury Lane and the Hay 
Market. I have been taken foj:.^ merchant upon the Exchange for above 
these 10 years, and sometimes pass for a Jew in the assembly of stock jobbers 
at Jonathan’s, in short, wherever I see a cluster of people I always mix with 
them, though 1 never open niy lips, but iia my own club.” 

It is interesting to notice in No. 2 the same taciturnity, but still more 
that his allegiance to coffee was not confined to the coffee house, for he 
says : I am now settled with a widow woman, who has a great many 
children and complies with my humour in everthing. I do not remember that 
we have exchanged a word together for these five years ; rny coffee comes 
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into iny chiiinber every morning without asking for it, if I want fire I point to 
iny chimney, if water, to iny basin ; upon which my landlady nods as much 
as to say she takes my meaning, and immediately obeys my signals.” 

Of both the Taller and the Spectator Johnson wrote in his “ Life of 
Addison”, that they were published at a lime when two parties, loud, rest- 
less and violent, each with plausible declarations, and both perhaps with- 
out any distinct determinatiou of its views, were agitating the nation ; to 
minds heated with political contest they supplied cooler and more inoffen- 
sive reflections — they had a perceptible influence on the converation of the 
time, and taught the frolic and the gay to unite merriment with decency, 
effects which they can never wholly lose.” 

As Harold Routh in the Cambridge “ History of Literature,” in 
speaking of the Spectator^ says: “ It surpassed the Taller in style and in 
thought. It gave expression to the power of oortirnerce. For more than a 
c^iiitury traders had been characterized as dishonest and avaricious, be- 
cause playwrights and pamphleteers generally wrote for the leisured classes, 
and were themselves too poor to have any but unplescnt relations with men 
of business. Now merchants were becoming ambassadors of civilization., 
and had developed intellect so as to control distant, and as it seemed, my- 
sterious sources of wealth ; by a stroke of the pen and largely through the 
coffee houses they had come to know their own importance and power.” 

Great as was the glory of the political and literary coffee houses of the 
day, we turn with no less interest to their mercantile conterrporaries and 
the institution which they brought into being. Among the names of well- 
known masters of such, gathered from public advertisments of the day, are 
Haiti’s, Caraway’s, Thoina? Good’s, Elford’sr Farr’s and, most notable of all, 
Lloyd’s. Their fame in many instances outlived the lives of their founders. 
Garrawa 5 ^*s, born in the middle of the 17lh century, did not die till after the 
middle of the 19th, but Lloyd’s, his contemporary, still lives and grows. 

Tife Great Lloyd’.s Insurance Company Founded 
IN Coffee Houses. 

“ Not for an age, but for all time” (at least let us hope so). Not with 
a flourish of trumpets, but unobtrusively and without record it came into 
being. All we can with certainty say is that it was already established in 
1688, for we read in an advertismeut in the London Gazette of Feb. 18, of 
that year that ‘O.i the 10th insl a middle-seized man, having black curled 
hair, pock-holcs in his face, an old brown riding coat and black beaver hat, 
was suspected to having taken away five watches and sundry other articles 
of silverware from his master, and that whoever gives notice of them to Mr. 
Edward Lloyd at his Coffee House in Tower St. or to Mr. Edward Bransby 
in Darby shall have a guinea reward.*” 

” There can be no doubt,” says Frederick Martin, the historian of 
Lloyd’s, that the Coffee House in Tower Street, here referred to formed 
the small seed from which sprang the greatest marine insurance corporation 
in the world, and that Mr. Edward Lloyd, owner of the coffee house, waa 
the founder and name-giving god-father of Lloyd’s.” 

Tower Street was then, as now, the resort of sea faring men, merchants 
and men connected with shipping. John Stow, in his Survey of Londo/^ 
describes it as forming a sp icious street, well built and inhabited by able 
tradesmen, and the rather so as being so grcit a thoroughfare to and front 
Wappiug, the Tower, St. Kuharlue'.^, and ihose. n.uts bordering on the 
Thames, replenished with seafaring permits':.' ’ Mark Lane was then more 
appropriately called Mart Lane, and Miiocing Lane was Mincheon Lane, so 
called because of the property in it belonging to the“ Minchuo8”or “ Nuns” 
of St. Helen’s in BibUopsgate Street. 
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Edward Lloyd remained in Tower Street till 1692, when he reinoved to 
Loiubai'd Street and set up his coffee hense at the corner of Abchiirch 
Lane, a few doors from the General Post Othce and in the very centre of 
the uiercahtile life of London. The shipping connection he had made in 
Tower Street doubtless followed him, and was greatly added to, The 
London Gazette for October 20, 1692, shows that the spread of coffee 
houses had already reacted as far as Plymouth, for there may be read the 
following advertisement, which also introduces us to the curious custom of 
auctioneers accepting no bids after an inch of candle has burned away : 

“ On Tuesday, the 8th of November next, at Hennet’s Coffee House in 
Plymouth will be exposed to sale by inch of candle, three ships with all their 
fuFuiture; the names whereof are the Teresa^ the SL TUoinas and the 
Painty two of 400 tons, and the other 100 tons, 4‘he inventories thereof are 
to be seen at Lloyd’s Coffee House in Lombard St., London.” 

.Other adrertiseincnts of a similar character show that gradually after 
this period Lloyd’s Coffee House bec.arne more and more the resort of 
persons^ connected with shipping, and that there wen; regular sales of 
vessels, more numerous than those previously held at John’s CofiVe House, 
the revelry of which was not long sustained. That the rise of his collee house 
was due to Edward Lloyd’s personal activity and intelligence, which gathered 
round him a class of men largely proliting by the same was proved in the 
course of a few years by an event of special inierest, the establishment by 
him of a weekly piper furnishing commercial and shipping news. This 
paper which may fairly be considered the first seed toward the rise of the 
great corporation bearing the founder’s name, was called lAoyd'a Nexesy 
and commenced publication in 1696. 

All the numbers of Lloyd's News bear the imprint at the end. ‘‘ Printed 
for Edward Lloyd, coffee man, in Lombard St.” Only 76 numbers were 
printed, and copies are now exceedingly rare, so much so that the great 
collection of newspapers in the Hrilish Museum possesses but one copy, and 
no complete set is known to exist, bat the Hodleian Library at Oxford is ihe 
proud owner of all but the first seven numbers. 

Ll65’d’s Coffee House continued to progress, and it is frequently re- 
ferred to in conteinporay notices at the end of the seventeenth century and 
its celebrity is attested to in a poem entitled “ The Wealthy Shopkeepers,” 
published in 17C0, which has the lines: 

“ Now to Lloyd’s Coffee House, he never fails to read the letters and 
attend the Sales.” 

The sales were of a most miscellaneous character, but a perusal of 
many of the announcements leads to the conclusion that oiir ancestors’ 
eatables were home grown. Brandy and claret, indigo and cochineal figure 
largely, and pri;5e ships are a frequent item. The first intimation of a sale 
of coffee by auction occurs in TUe Postman of Oct. 2, 1703, and reads a.s 
follows ; — 

“On Wcdne.sday the 6th *of this inst, October, will be exposed to sale 
a parcel of Turkey coffee at Llovd’.s Coffee House in Lombard St. at 3 
o’clock in the afternoon. Samples of the same may be seen at Lloyd’s afore- 
said, from Monday morning the 4th iiist. till the time of sale by Will 
Brown, sworn broker.” 

In number 46 of the Specta*^orwe get an amusing peep into the maners 
of the times and our first intimation of the auction rostrum or pulpit, as it 
is there called : 

“ About a week since there bappe id to me a very odd accident by 
foason of one of these my papers of minutes which I bad accidently droppied 
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at Lloyd’s Coffee House where the auctions arc usually kept. Before I 
missed it there were a cluster of people who had found it, and were divert- 
ing themselves with it at one end of the coffee house; it had raised so 
much laughter among them before I had observed what they were about 
that I had not the courage to own it. The boy of the coffee hou.se, when 
they had done with it, carried it about in his band, asking every body if they 
had dropped a written papper; but nobody challenging it, he was ordered* 
by those merry gentleman who had before periused it to get up into the 
auction-pulpit, and read it to the whole room, that if anyone would own 
it they might. The boy accordingly mounted the pulpit, and with a very 
audible voice read out ihe paper.” 

So Lloyd’s continued to ilouri.^h. In 1726 the defunct News was 
replaced by Lloyd's Post. In 1774 they had outgrown the coffee house and 
migrated to the Royal Ixclringe under the name of “New Llovd’.s Coffee 
House.” At that time there were 79 members, brokers and underwriters, 
who each guaranlerd the sum of 100 pounds. The old Lloyd’s had been a 
proprietory establiahiiitnt ; the iitw was really a club belonging only to its 
members, but the subscribers, requiring a general manager, selected the 
head waiter, Thomas F*ielding, and gave him me title already grown familiar 
by custom of “ Master.” So things progressed till 1804, when it became 
necessary for the committee to enter into a correspondence with the govern- 
ment regarding convoys, and other important matters. Letters being signed 
as usual by the “ Master” provoked a curt reply from Earl Camden, Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies and War Department, stating that he regretted 
not being able to enter into epistolatory intercourse with the ” waiters” at 
Lloyd’s Coffee House. 1'his necessitated the appointment of a secretary, 
and association with the word '‘coffee” became a thing of the past. 

Coffee Intkoduction into America and into Continental Eukope., 

Coffee appears to have been introduced into Paris somewhat later than 
into London, and the first coffee house in Vienna was not till 1683, and in 
Berlin in 1711, 

We have no definite chronicle of the opening of the first coffee house in 
America, but in Drake’s “ History of l^os:on” mention is made of the 
“ London Coffee House” there, at which book^ were also .sold in 1689. 

Watson in his ‘‘Annals of Philadelphia” mentioned a coffee house in 
the neighbourhood of Front and Walnut Streers, at which a Common Coun- 
cil of the City was held in 1704, The first cotfee house in New York was 
probably established as early as either of these, and in the report of the trial 
of Colonel ILiyard, who was charged with high treason, mention is made of 
a meeting at the coffee house in 1711, In 1729 the New York 
which was first published in 1725, contained its first reference to a coffee 
house, and in 1730 advertised a sale of land by public auction at the 
Exchange Coffee House. This was situate d at the foot of Broad Street. 
The Merchant’s Coffee House is first ineniionod in 1743 and stood at the 
south east corner of Wall Street and Wat ^r Street. 

In 1762 Messrs. Rogers and Humphreys announced the opening of the 
Whitehall Coffee House, and that “ a corresponcence is settled in London 
and Bristol, to remit by every opportunity ail of the public prints aiui 
pamphlets a^ soon as published, and there will be a weekly supply, of New 
York, Boston and other American papers.” 

In 1792 the Toutiuo Coffee H was built and was intended to afford 
new and more ample accoin.iiodatioa for the merchants, and particularly 
for the Chamber of Conimerco. It w.is deitroyed by fire in l8Ji4.-*rSiiiiwio/is’ 
Spice MilL 

tTo be continncil). 
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RUBBER. 

The present, well orcjered, systematic and definite practices of agri- 
culture in temperate regions are the result of centuries of slow develop- 
ment by generations of men who lived in the same country, often cultivat- 
ing the same fields handed down from father to son. 

Systematic tropical agriculture on the contrary is a thing of yesterday. 
With the single exception perhaps of cane farming, — which has been carried 
out on the same estates for over a century, and often under difficult condi- 
tions which have forced planters to study how to secure greater returns of 
sugar at the least expense, concerning which, consequently, there is much 
data aViSdlable^ — there has been on the contraiy little definite knowledge 
to. hand of other crops grown in the tropics until of late years, during which ’ 
there has been accumulating some specific and precise ideas‘on the growing 
of tropical products. 

The cultivation of bananas is of yesterday ; the cnUivalion of cocoa of 
the day before ; the growing of rubber is a thing of the present hour. No 
tropical product has ever created more interest and excitement during these 
last few years than rubber, and most of the knowledge commonly known con- 
cerning the various rubber trees and the production of rubber has been of the 
textbook order. But perhaps more practical and scientific men have devoted 
a closer attention to this product than to any other product of late, and 
more has become known about the growth, cultivation, tapping, and especi- 
ally the curing of rubber within the past few years than was before. 

Rut by far the closest attention has been devoted to Par^ Rubber, be- 
cause it is the rubber of the great estates in the ICast, where enormous 
capital has been invested, and where the conditions c»f trade and tenure of 
land are stable and secure, unlike the conditions in Central America where 
Castilloa Rubber is the indigenous rubber tree of the forests. 

We know little about the rubber (Castilloa), comparatively speaking; 
there is little definite knowledge about the different varieties ; those 
interested, as we are here, are still experimenting with methods of tapping ; 
there is not yet a tapping implement that we can call satisfactory; we know 
little. aV)out the coagulating process. 

• it must be remembered that the nature of the Castilloa tree is very 
different from Pard ; the bark is different ; the latex flows differently, even in 
the different varieties of Castilloa and under different conditions, such as 
age of trees and climate, apparently; methods of lapping are different, the 
tapping tools to be used are different, the latex coagulates differently. A 
Pard Rubber tree gives latex or only a mere trifle at the first tapping; it is a 
tree that requires to be treated something like a milch cow; and when the 
latex begins to flow the trees have to be tapped every other day; one tapping 
test is absolutely of no use whatever. On the other hand the latex of 
Castilloa oozes or flows freely according to variety, age of trees, conditions 
of climate and soil, — and one tapping every three or four months 
is enough. What we then have been trying to dp is to get knowledge, but the 
tapping tests made here have not, through force of circumstances, been system- 
atic,, or made at regular intervals so that we are not able to say what months 
are best to tap. What we have established, however, is that Castilloa trees 
are in the main very healthy; and more so than almost any other economic 
tree, , so far it grows f reely^,^ without .cultivation, pn soils not suitable for 
bananas, and where epeoanute cannot be jirofftafely gro^wp, in back lands, on 
clpty soils, to some elevatioD^frr- 1,600 feet pt. least, -r-that although our tapping 
t^ts have not been carried through ip thp parly nioyning or late in the after- 
pbob, as is set down as giving the best results, the tapping, orpsqlt.s have 
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been very promising, and the cost of tapping; putting the wage of a skilled 
tapper at 2/6 per day, is from 4d. to 6d. All this applies to Castilloa Rubber. 

As we have said, the whole process of tapping Hevea rubber trees is 
different. We have only lately had the special tools imported, and with 
these only one trial of a few miiiutes has been made. With these, the tapper 
will first require to experiment until he can use them properly ; ’ secondly 
be will have to spend a week at least among the trees ; and,.aUhough we are 
anxious to settle whether Pard Rubber will be as good or better than 
Castilloa for our conditions, or not likely to be profitable at all, this will take 
time, the services of an Instructor at present cannot be spared even to 
continue systematic tests on the more common Castilloa Rubber. . ‘ 

Altogether Rubber-growing here is still in an experimental stage, and 
wlqle we have some data as regards Castilloa, we have none yet as regards 
Para. 

Pard Rubber . — With reference to the tapping of Para Rubber, I 
recently met a gentleman from Trinidad who informed me that he had a 
good deal of experience of tapping it, and owned a small plantation. 

He informed me that even in the very best of trees (Para) the initi ‘1 
tapping yielded practically no latex, and that it was only by persistent 
tapping, repealed at regular intervals, that the trees yielded latex, but th it 
trees which at first app irently co itained not a drop of latex afterwards 
yielded splendid results. — The Journal of the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society. 

W. Cradwick. 

Sub-Soiling and Dynamite. 

We are convinced that dynamite will be very useful to us here, and will 
do for economic.ally what no implements can do for ns at all, under soin» 
of our conditions of soil. We have a great many soils that have 3 or 4 
inches of a good loam on the top, but below have a rtiff yellow or red cla'*, 
the latter the worst, and these are often unplonghable lands where a sub- 
soiler could not be used. They are not first class soils, or even very goo 1 
soils, so far as we in Jamaic.i judge soils ; but in most other countries they 
would be accounted good soils ; chemically they are all right ; but they are 
compacted, and though not actually sour are inclined to be. What they need 
is aeration, opening up. and it is not wise to bring the sub-soil to the top and 
bury the top soil as is don ' in the forking ordinarily done. Wc have seen 
such soils cultivated by forking for the first time after lying long fallowv, 
actually giving such poor results that the tenants, with their hoe cultivation, 
only turning up three inches — all good surface soil and rich in humus, — h ul 
better results in growing corn and pea.s, and so they did not think tiiucli of 
the forking process, which was laborious, compared to their hoe chops. 

Now light forking of such soils, with a breaking up of the sub-soil wiih 
dynamite, would we think be a good practice, likely to yield good results. 

j{« i:i 

Then again take the numerous cass.s of established tree products 
growing on first ra^e soils, some alluvial, some deep heavy loam.s; some with 
a thin loam on surface and good rich clay below. Trenches open up 
these soils to a large extent, liniing sweetens them, biU there are oases where- 
in spite of these there is evidently from the condition of trees with ii.» 
known causes above to acojiint for their l ick of thnftiuess, something wrong 
below. 

Now small charge r of dynamite, at frequent iutervali between the rows 
of the cocoa or cocoanat trees, might be the means of opening up khe stiff 
compacted sub-soil in>.e effecth^ly thin the trenches. ^Certainly the 
experiment is worth trying.— /owrwf of the Jamnidti Agriculturist 
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CORflESPpNDENClfi. 

Unboui* Oommisttlon. 


F^eruvanthanam Estate, 

Mlindaknyani, 13 — 6—14. 


.Thb lEpiTOR, 

The Planters* Chronicle, 

^ Bangalore, 


Sir, — It is not so long ago that a’ou cordiallv in\itocl planters to con- 
tribute to yonr corresoondeiice columns, and it h is all along been understood 
that the Labour C'omiiii'^sion was freely open to discussion. I wrote a short 
letter of a lines poin'ing out an error fas I considered it) of figures 

onlv, and In This letter I c.arefully refrained from criticising the profiosed 
Labour Co nmission. This letter has unfortunately drawn down the wrath 
of Jove for {‘hould it be Homer), and the accusation of /^oi I ism upon my 
liead.^ Your attitude does not encourage timid correspondent's. How- 
ever I owe you an apology. I regret the use of the objectionable word 
1 wou'd v\iihdraw it. 


As re«» I ‘da the figures I wished to enTphasi«^(». I refer you to page 77 of 
Ihst year’p'Book of Proceedings, when Mr Macrae drew attention to tlie fact 
that there are olentvof planters einoloving labour who do not belong to the 
U P. A. Mr, Hamilton and Mr. Richardson gave this consideration at that 
time. Mr. Richardson himself would be able to inform yon that the severest 
competitio » met with in Peermade District in from men who have not joined 
the P. A. I was endeavouring to draw aUen'ion to the hu t that the large 
body of in mi ontsule the U. P. A. are not a negligeable (jnanlitv and their 
acreage s’l ) lid be taken into account in taking a plebiscite of S. Indian 
planters. 

I purpisely still refrain from anv criticism of the proposed Labour 
Commissi >0, except to emphasise Mr. Mold’s point that Rubber is in a totally 
different position to Tea, and in a few years one cooly will probably suffice 
for eight acres. So Tea and Coffee planters must try and forgive ns if we 
‘ gang oor ain gait.* 


I would now ask three questions, which do not m»*rit reply if they 
taste j?oilean ; y 


(1) Was the 103,00 *) acre minimum the resn't of months of intense 
application, or did the K, D, 11. I*. Coy, stipulate for this figure ? 

(2) lias the seventh para, of the report of the last South 1‘ravancorc 
P. A, Mekong any bearing^ on many Travancore Planters’ attiindcr. ? 

(3) Is fhe Planters’ Chronicle” the otficiil organ of the Labour 
Commissi )n, or of the U. P. A. S.i. ? 

Fina’ly, Sir, I cansil»r 1 am far loo small an ato.n to be struck by 
Horn jric wrath. ' Aquila non capit ntitscas. 


Yours faithfully, 

Hr B. Kirk. 
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The Editor, 


LaboMi* Commission. 


Planters' Chronicle. 


13th lunc, 1914. 


Sir. — I have just been reading Mr. Mead's last criticism of the Labour 
Comuiission. There certainly is a lot in what Mr. Mead says^ but I cannot 
help asking myself “ why does he not do something ”? Why not try and 
start a West Coast Agency such as he mentions? Criticise it as he may, 
the Labour Commissions have undeniably done something. They are 
making an attempt to solve the Labour problem: and their opponents are 
doitiil nothing, only taking. And surely the latter cannot say there is no 
need for action. Will they tell us what they are going to do if the Labour 
Commission does not go through? Isn't it worth trying ? 


Per.sonally it seems to me a statesman-like proposition in theory, anyway, 
and there appear to be some of the most capable and best known planteis 
in S. India on the proposed Labour Dept. Committee, and, failing any other 
scheme (and there seems to be none such) it is surely worth a trial, to sa/ 
the least, although I think there is much more to be said in its favoii^ than 
that. 


Does Mr. Mead mean to imply— I think he does— that Mr kichardson's 
present agency iis not worth the money it costs, and that it wift^'ciosf less if 
put into the Labour Department? Mr, Kichirdson can speak best as to 
the latter point, but I know something about the former, and am quite 
certain the .\gcncy gives good value for the money, and 1 should like to see 
the figures comparing tho advances per head of estates belonging to the 
Agency, and of those who do n>t so belong, in the same districL I have 
no doubt these would be iu the Agency’s favour. 

Anyway, in the case of Mr. Rich irdson'.s agency, tdo, we go ne back to 
my original point of “ deeds not words*’* and— Mr. Richardson h« started 
and successfully run an agency of his own. Whit has Mr. Meid done ? 
rhe Labour Commission proposes to do a good deal and h i& alreafly done a 
lot. What have their critics done except “ sit on the fence” ? 

Yours failhfutlyi 

Deeds not Words. 


A Suggestion. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,- 1 have been looking through “ Rutherford’s PUnkfa’ Noie« 
Book,” and, useful book though it there is no getting over fhe mjft that k 
is intended for Ceylon, and not, for S« India. A S. Indian 
would supply a long felt want, woptd it not ? Personally speaMng^ It oerf 
taioly would ; points are always cropping up on which a good reterrace book 
would enlighten one. Cpuld not the Planters' Chronicle ,.geit Iq^inirk at.d' 
bring out such a book — or failing this, could it not su|^y i^ormatloa 
privately, making a charge for doing so ? 

Yours iakirfally, 

“ KNovyi^gDoa js Powr.,” 
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Labour Commission* 

We publish Ihe following Telegrams and letter from the Executive Com- 
mittee to the Chairman of Councillors strongly recommending that the 
Labour Departments shall be started on the acreage secured 
Copy of a Telegram datei>*j;|8th June from Mr. C. E. Abbott, 
TO THE Secretary, U. P. A. S. 1. 

Executive Committee are sendin^^ recommendations to start depart- 
“ ment 1st July on present acreage for publication in Chronicle^ 
•‘—Abbott.’’ 

Copy of a Telegram dated 19th June from Mr. E. L. Mahon, 
Chairman, U. P. A. S- 1, to Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. 

Kindl)!^ publish in this Chronicle Executive Committee sanction 
“ starting of Labour Department on acreage already secured. 
“ — Mahon, Chairman.” 


To Meppadi. 18th June, 1914, 

The Chairman and Councillors 

of the U. P. A. S. I. 

Gentlemen, — At the Meeting held ip Bangalore on 11th and 12th March 
last the following resolutions were passed : — 

(1) “That this Association agrees that the recommendation of 
“ the Executive Committee be accepted and that the Labour 
“ Department be started on an approximate acreage of 100,000 
. ^ “ at K8.2/- per acre annum.” 

j(2). “That as it is decided that the Labour Department shall be 
“ started on the 1st. July next, it shdll be considered that the 
“ scheme shall not have succeeded if sufficient support is not 
“ forthcoming by that date.” 

Since than as, you are aware, nearly 90,000 acres have promised sup- 
port to the proposed Labour Department, We now strongly recommend that 
the DepaHmeiit be started on the acreage secured. (89619*41 acres. Ed^ 

It will be reine;nbered by the Delegates at the Meeting that in the dis- 
cussion which took place that it was generally considered that 85,000 .acres 
would be sufficient to start on, for it was felt certain, that once a start were 
made, the remaining acreage required would be ([uickly forthcoming ; and 
now, from information received, wc have reason to believe that this will be 
the case. 

We have reached a total of 89,619 41 acres. This means that a 
sum of Rs.176,148 — 11,743-4-0) , annually has been subscribed by 
by the Planters* of South India for 5 years. In our opinion this furnishes 
ail absolute proof, if any were wanted, that the Department is a necessity ; 
and we further consider it a sufficient reply to those non-subscribers who 
continue to criticise some of the details of the scheme which * was unani- 
mously agreed to at Bangalore. It should be recalled that before the 
scbeme.Hs it now stands had been fully discussed, we had, after five months 
work got in only about 30,000 acres of definite support for one year. The 
immense increase now recorded sho^vs that putting the Department on a 
thoroughly husin ^ss footing has becu approved of, 

Yours faithfully, 

The Executive Committee, 

per^ C. E. Abboet, 
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The Labour Barometer thi'e week has risen to 90,219‘41 acres ; and we 
have hopes that the remaining nine thousand and odd acres will yet come in, 
after reading the correspondence, we published on page 382 of last week’s 
Chronicle fron> the Executive Committee strongly recommending that the 
Department be started on the acreage then secured. In connection with this 
subject the Secretary of the Association earnestly appeals to all Honorary 
Secretaries of District Associations to send up with their Delegates accurate 
and detailed lists of Estates and acreages supporting the Department* 
Absolute accuracy is most essontial. 

We publish the proceedings of the District Associations of Wynaad, 
Bababudin and Coorg ; and in connection with the para, in the latter’s 
proceedings we print a valuable and interesting note on Green Scale writ- 
ten by Mr. Hainbfigge Fletcher, Imperial Entomologist, after his recent tour 
in Coorg. The Life History and Control will no doubt be found the most 
interesting portions of a very valuable contribution. 

We continue to publish another instalment on the Commercial Aspect 
of Coffee. 

Under the heading of Soil we reproduce a paper writUn by Mr. A. 
Howard, Imperial Botanist, distributed to members at the last Coimbatore 
meeting. 

Our Correspondence coli^insiiqi# A*ery full, mostly dealing with theLabonc 
Department and supporting' its MMiiiithment. The matter is dealt with 
from varying aspects but af^.arrivitig. al the same conclusion for valid 
reasons. One correspondent Ims favoured us with an Extract from the 
Financier, which we publish for furfher information. 

We mentioned that there w^w a Gymkhana Hace Meefihg on the 4th 
and'dbring the nteetiDg the Aiitenal;i Assault-a^Arms wiU4>e Inking place. 
The iiaee.M:#eting commences on. July 14th, The . Annual Meeting of the 
U. A. commences at the IMayo nail on Monday, 6th July. 
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BAROMETER 

OF 

Labour Departmant. 


20-6-14 


r 




13 G 14 
G-G-14 

30*5-14 
23-5- 14 

2 5-14 

25-4-14 
18-4 1 1 

11-4-14 

4-4-14 

28-3-14 


100,000 

90,210-41 

89,619-41 

88,574-41 

86,429-41 

84,867-41 

82,851-41 

82,293-90 

79,820 

77,958 

74,607 
73,057 . 

'C8'j^ 

68,611 



S<s“That as it la daoidad that tha Labour Dapartmant 
dhall ba startadon lat dulyt it shall ha oonaldarad that tha 
aohama shall not hayo aucoaadod if auffloiant support is 
not forthoomlns by that data**’ 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS^ ASSbOlATIONB. 
Wynaad Planters' Association. 

Proceedings of a General Meeting held at Mepfyadi 
Club, on June 10th, 191 i. 

Present.— M essrs. Hownass, Malcolm, Macl-eod, Milton, Parker, Whitton 
and Abbott (Hony, Secretary). Visitors, — Me.^srs. Hlackham 
and A. k. Simpson. 

Mr. MacLeod in the Chair. 

1892 Proceedings of last meeting.— R ead letter.^ from Chair- 
man and Honorary Secretary, South Mysore P. A., in reply to this Asso- 
ciation’s congratulations on their J ubilee Celebration. 

1893. The Late Mr, M. D. Taylor. — It was unanimously resolved 
that the Honorary Secretary write to Mrs. Taylor to express the regret of 
the members of this Association .at hearing of the death of her husband and 
to assure her of their sympathy. 

1894. The V. P. A. S. I. Meeting.— .Mr. Abbott was elected Delegate. 
With regard to the Labour Department he was instructed to emphasise 
the fact that the Department is under the control of the U. P. A.S. 1. 

1893. S. I. P. Benevolent Fund. — The meeting agreed that certain 
rules of the S. I. P. B. Fund require amending and defining. 

1896. Scientific Department.! Resolved that this Association 
agrees to the proposals made at the meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. in March. 

1897. Visit of the Governor of Madras to Malabar.— The 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to enquire if his Excellency intended 
to pass through Wynaad. 

1897. Roads — (Complaint was made of the state of some sections of 
the D. P. W. Road between Vayitri and Sultan’s Battery. The Honorary 
Secretary was instructed to address the Executive Engineer. 

1899. Attesting Coolies’ |contUacts.— Read G. O, 1031 Judicial 
dated May 2nd, 1914, appointing certain officials in S. Canara to attest 
contracts. Read correspondence. 

Proposed by Mr. Whitton that Government be asked to also appoint 
Monegars and Village MunsifFs to attest contracts as in Coimbatore. (See G, 
O. Judicial No. 612 dated May 10, 1909). The Honorary Secretary was 
instructed to address Government, 

1900. Meppadi Post Office. — Read letter from Honorary Secretary 
asking that this office should be open from" 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. and the reply 
from the Superintendent of Post Offices, Malabar Division, promising to do 
this. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to thank Mr. Recketts. 

1901. Lady Ampthill Nursing Institute,— Read letter from 
Honorary Secretary, Central Travancore P. A., asking us to support his 
proposal that the Planting Member of Council should be on the Committee 
of the Institute. As this Association does not subscribe^ it. was rAolved 
that wft cannot interfere in the matter. 
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1902. PUDUPADY Hotel. — Approved of grant of Rs.50- for repairs. 
It was resolved to pay Mr. C. Sangaran a further' sum of Rs.30' to repair 
the stables on the work being completed to the satisfaction of the Asso- 
ciation. 

1903. Planting Exhibition. — Members are reminded that this wil^ 
be held at the U. P. A. S. I. Offices; and that Exhibits should be sent on not 
later than July 1st. 

A vote of thanks to the chair terminated the proceedings. 

(Signed) D. H. MacLEOD, 

Chairman* 

( „ ) C. E. ABBOTT, 

Honorary Secretary* 

Bababudin Planters* Association. 

Proceedings of a Quarterly General Meeting held at the Kadur 
Clubt Chikmaglur, on June 10th, 1914* 

Present. — Messrs. H. Allardice, A. B. Boyd (President) A. C. W. Denne, 
F. Hugonin, H. Kerr, R. D. Lovett, H. W. Raikes, W. R. 
Thomson, H. Watson and S. H. Dennis (Hon. Secretary). 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

I. Co-operative purchase of manures* — The report of the Sub- 
Committee appointed to go into this matter was read by Mr. Denne. 

A vote of thanks to the Sub-Committee for all the trouble they had 
taken was proposed by Mr. Lovett and seconded by Mr. Watson and 
carried. 

II. Lady Ampthill Nurses" Institute* — A letter from the Hon. 
Secretary, Central Travancore Planters* Association, dated 11th April, 1914, 
was read and after some discussion the following proposal was brought 
fotM^ard by Mr. Boyd and seconded by Mr. Denne and carried : 

That, as this Association does not subscribe to the L. A. N. I., it does 
not feel justified iu supporting the Central Travancore Planters* Association 
proposal. 

III. Election of Delegates to U* P, A* S* I* Meeting — Proposed by 
Mr. Hugonin and seconded by Mr. Denne: that Messrs. Boyd and Dennis 
represent the Association at the forthcoming Conference. — Carried. > 

The preliminary Draft Agenda Paper was then gone- through < to enable 
the Delegates to know the opinion of the members on the different subjects 
to be brought up. 

The meeting terminated with the usual vote of thanks to (he Chair. 

(Signed) A. B. BOYD, 

Chairman, 

( ) S.H. DENNIS. 

Hoe^app ^^oreiary/* 
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G 60 rg Planters’ JLssoolation. 

Minnies of a General Meeting held in Mercara on 
nth June, 191 i. 

Present. — Messrs. E. L. Mahon (Chairman) ; A. J. Wright, F. Macrae, C. 

Elsee, Talbot Cox, H. T. Shaw, J. A. Graham, C, G* 'Maclean, 
H. M. Mann, H. E. Ellis I. C. S. (Commissioner of Coorg); 
?• G. Tipping (Honorary Secretary). 

Read notice convening the meeting. 

Read and confirmed Minutes of last General Meeting, held at Pollibetta 
on 26th March, 1914. 

Read Honorary Secretary's Report. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COORG PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

19 13 . 

Mr. Chairman & Gentlemen, — Ha\ing but recently taken over the 
office of Honorary Secretary, after an absence of some 8 months from 
the country, 1 can place only a meagre report, gathered from available data, 
before yon. 

Membership. — During the past season it has been our misfortune to 
lose 2 of our members by death, and another has left the country for good, 
new members have joined our Association, some very recently, so we now 
have a membership of 66. There are only 4 subscriptions in arrears, (1 has 
since been paid). Copies of the accounts brought up to the 31st of May, 
are on the table. With the exception of a small account for printing, I am 
not aware of any outstandings. A good stock of necessary stationery has 
just been laid in. The account for the year shows a credit balance of 
Ks.56.10-11, 

Scientific Officer and his Assistant — There is a general feeling that 
the Scientific Department should be taken over by the Government of Madras, 
but nothing has as yet been settled. The Mysore Durbar have increased 
their present contribution of Ks. 1,000 ta Rs. 1,350 for a period of 5 years, 
on the undercitanding that they are furnished with reports of the work dope 
by the Scientific Officer, and that he will co-operate with their scientific 
department, in making his experience available to Indian planters in 
Mysore, 

The Assistant Officer for Coorg, as all subscribers to that fund arc 
aware, left us at the end of 1913. The question of appointing a successor is 
held in abeyance. The Government of Coorg have kindly consented to held 
their annual grant to this fund in abeyance pending settlement of the matter. 
1 might mention for the information of those members of this fund who are 
present, that all calls up to the end of 1913, with two exceptions, have bben 
paid. 

Roads and Communications, — No complaints have been received 
lately, except with regard to the Coorg- Malabar road ; letters were sent to 
the Collector of Malabar, also the Chamber of Commerce, and to the 
several curing firms, regarding same, a good deal of correspondence and 
some repairs was the immediate outcome of this. This correspondency is 
laid on the table and onr best thanks are due to the Chaimum anil Malabar 
Chamber of Commerce, for so strongly sei^rtiagus mcVler, WRbin 
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the Province much .progress has been made. The Sidapur-Pollibetta 
road is now opened from end to end, and though it needs a Monsoon to 
settle it down, it is already being used to some small extent. The* estimate 
of Rs.8,000 for further work on. this road, and of Rs.9,000 for widening 
and improving the Pollibetta-GonicopaTroad have been sent in. The 
Sidapur-Suntikoppa road has been greatly improved, and only needs the 
sanctioned bridge or a causeway across the Chickle hole to make it passable 
for wheeled trai][ic throughout the year. A temporary footbridge is very 
necessary here, the crossing is bad at any time, dangerous in the Monsoon, 
the fallen tree which enabled foot passengers to cross ha\ing been swept 
away last monsoon. 

Labour Department. — Your Delegates to the extraordinary meeting 
of the U. P. A. S. I. held in March, being much impressed with apparent 
need of such a department and the combination of all planters, to check and 
regulate fraud, advances and irregularities, gave the assurance of support 
from 8,000 acres ; since then all members and others have been circularised, 
resulting in a total acreage of 15,502 supporting the scheme. 

Planters* Benevolent Fund. — Under this heading there are 33 
members, some of these being life members ; amongst the annual subscribers 
there are 5 in arrears during the year. The U. P. A. S. I. CouNCii. 
sanctioned Rs.300 towards the fund raised to help Mr. H. Marriott to 
Canada. 

Green Bug. — This pest has apparently gained a foothold in the Pro- 
vince. It can safely be said that all members of the Association have taken 
it seriously .ind are making every effort to check it. The Commissioner of 
Coorg has appointed officers of the Agricultural Department to inspect and 
report on Indian holdings, and with good monsoon rains, Nature should put 

a heavy check on it. 

• 

The accounts have been audited by your Committee and found correct ; 
and I now ask you to pass them, and tender my resignation. 

' (Signed) P. G. TIPPING, 

Honorary Secretary, 

Accounts were laid on the table. Proposed by Mr. Graham and seconded 
by Mr. Mann that the accounts be passed, — Carried. 

In this connection it was pointed out by the Honorary Secretary that 
the grant sanctioned last year for Delegates T. A. had not been paid, and 
the Honorary Secretary was authorised to pay same out of “ Emergency 
Funi/* 

Result of Ballot,— Utn J. A, Graham, President, Mr. P. G. Tipping, 
Honorary Secretary. 

Members of Committee — 

North Coorg — Messrs. C. G. Maclean. H. M. Mann, H, C, 
Wood, Talbot Cox, G, R. Pearse, C. Elsee, 

South Coorg — Messrs. H, G. Grant, F. Macrae, E. L. Mahon, 
W. A. F. Bracken, F. W. Gerrard, J. Hume. 

; Roads , — Read Correspondence re disgraceful state of the Coorg- 
Telltcherry road, beyond the Coorg frontier. The meeting noted with 
satisfaction that some repairs were being done, but regretted that these 
were.ogt sufficient to save the inspection car, driven at a speed of 10 miles 
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per hour, from a broken spring, and instructed the Honorary Secretary 
to point out that Motors and their speed are beside the question. The 
complaints being the outcome of complaints made by cart contractors, o( 
broken carts and damaged produce, and demands for higbel: rafes. the 
Honorary Secretary was further instructed to convey the Meeting’s thanks 
and appreciation to the Chairman and the Malabar Chamber of Commerce 
for their support and co-operation. 

Coorg^Mysore road , — It was resolved that the attention of the Govern- 
ment of Mysore be drawn to the state of the roads between Mysore and 
Coorg frontier. It is noticed with satisfaction that metal is being collected, 
and that one of these roads has already been considerably improved, and 
this Association hopes that the Government of Mysore will see that the very 
necessary repairs are completed during the present monsoon. 

Subscriptions . — Proposed by the Hony. Secretary and seconded by Mr. 
Mahon that the various subscriptions be brought into line, June to lunc, 
and that the third call S. O. A. fund be carried forward in payment of 
1914-15 subscription to U. P. A. S. I. and Emergency Fpnd account. 

Read District Magistrate’s letter re Subedar’s visits to Pollibetta, aind it 
was decided that the last Monday of each month was the most convenient 
date for those visits. 

The date of the next General Meeting was fixed for 28lh .\ngust at the 
Bamboo C‘liib. 

Mr. Mahon proposed a hearty vote of thaqks to Mr. Tipping for reliev- 
ing the late Honorary Secretary and for again Consenting to act, 

A hearty vote ot thanks to the Chair terminated the Meeting. 

(Signed) P. G, TIPPING, 

Honorary Secretary. 


Manures and Fertilisers, 

By Homer J. Wheeler, Ph. D„ D. Sc. Pp. xxi + 389, Crown 8vo. (New 
York : The MacMillan Co„ 1913.) Price 7s net ; post free, (United Kingdom 
7s, 5d. abroad 7s, 9d). 

Ihis volume is written by an author who has been associated with the 
experimental side of his subject in the capacity of Director of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of the Rhode Island State College, U,SMm and 
with the manufacturing side as chemist to a manure faetbryin the United 
States. Methods of manufacture are not discussed in full, but considera- 
tion is given to the composition aiid effects of practically all snbstaoces 
used fits manure, the more important of these being considered in detail. 
Farmyard manure is fully dealt with, not only as regards its composition, 
storage, and use, but also as regards its organisms and the influence of ^ese 
on soil fertility. The influence of lime on soil is adequately considered^ and 
the chapters on the manurial effect of magnesium and sodium salts are of 
interest, The value of the book is enhanced by the frequent r^ereoces 
to original work, particularly tha^ carried out at the Rhode Island' Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, ’ . . 

The book is arranged in a manner very conveoient for rsfetence and 
should prove of value both to agricultural students and to the prac^cal 
farmer , — {Bulletin of the Imperial Institute', 
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ORBBN BOALB. 

•'Not* on tho Oroon Seal* of Colfoe (Lecanium viride). 

Thd Green Scale, Us ai>pearance and datna^ done hy The 
Green Scale {Lecanium viride), sometimes known as the Paini Bog be- 
cause it was first found in India on Coffee in the Paini Hills, is a small, 
flattened, oval, pale green, scale-like insect which when full-grown is about 
an eighth of an inch long. In its early stages it is indistingnishable from 
another green Scale-insect, Pulvinaria pstdii, which is especially common 
on guava, and which has occurred in moderately small numbers on coffee in 
Coocg for many years past ; the full-grown Green Scale is, however, recog- 
nisable by a narrow black line, irregular in shape but always much bent 
and usually forming a mark like a hair-pin or horse-shoe, which occurs on 
the black (upper surfaced of the Scale, Green Scale is generally found 
near the tips of the branches, either clustered in masses along the tender 
parts of the twigs or on the leaves, on which it especially affects positions 
alongside the mid-rib and veins of the leaf. It damages the plant by 
sucking the jnices by means of its very fine, thread-like mouth-parts which 
it thrusts into the plant’s tissues ; when this Scale is in large numbers the 
drain' of plant -juice is very large, and therefore causes great injury to the 
plant, which cannot be expected to produce a good crop if it is weakened in 
this way. In very bad cases the plant may even be killed outright. The 
presence of this Green Scale is therefore highly detriirental to the planters’ 
hopes of even an average outturn of crop, and in some districts (such as 
parts of the Nilgiris), which it has invaded, this seemingly insignificant insect 
has so damaged the coffee-bushes that whole estates have had to be 
abandoned. It is therefore extremely important for every coffee-planter in 
Coorg to make himself acquainted with the appearence of this pest and to 
take every possible means to prevent its increase, tp injurious numbers, on 
bis coffee- bushes. 

Introduction, distribution and means of dispersal— ‘The Green 
Scale was first noticed in Coorg about a year ago and has now spread prac- 
tically throughout North and South Coorg, having been found at Somwarpet, 
Sundkoppa, Sidapur and Pollibetta. There is no doubt whatever that it is 
afrecent immigrant into Coorg, and that it is still spreading and undoubtedly 
will spread to all Coffee Estates. The young Scale, which is a minute, six- 
legged animal just visible to the naked eye, is able to move about fairly 
actively and wanders about for some time in search of a suitable place to 
settle down and suck the juices of the plant ; and in the course of these 
migrations it may wander from one bush to another, especially when these 
are touching one another, as coffee-bushes usually are. The Scales are also 
carried about by various kinds of ants which are very fond of the sweet 
excretion (“ Honey-dew”) yielded by the the Scale-insect ; for this reason 
ants aie usually seen attending the Scales, licking up the honey-dew and 
protecting the Scales from enemies. The presence of ants on coffee-bushes 
is freciueatly a sign of the presence of Scales, either Green Scale or other 
species. When the honey-dew falls on leaves a black fungus grows on it 
and the appearance of this black, sooty deposit on the coffeedeaves should 
also lead to examination for the presence of Green Scale, thoe^ it is not 
, necessarily connected with Green Scale, and is often caused by the presence 
of .other sucking insects on tW shade-trees. When it is firet found in a new 

locafitv the Green ftcale-is often discovered in a very limited area va single 
bush or a few bushes), often far retnoved from loaAhs or traffic, and it 
seeuili probable (though not proved) that tho young Scales may be carried 
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by birds or other animals which frequent infected areas and than go to 
hitherto- uninfected ones. Young Scales may also perhaps be carried by 
the wind, as on leaves whirled up into the air by a gust of wind, or on the 
clothing of any persons walking through infected areas. The direct carriage 
of living Scales on plants or any parts of plants is also an obvious method 
of dispersal and the utmost care should therefore be taken in importing 
plants into any localities in which the Green Scale has not yet been 
found. 

Life history , — The exact length of the life-Cycle of the Green Scale 
has not been worked out in Coorg, but is probably quite short — a month 
or less. An important fact is that every Scale is a female which is able 
to reproduce without the aid of a male — indeed, the male of this Scale 
is not known to occur. When the Scale is full-grown, egg» are formed 
and hatch inside the body, the young insects escaping and era wing 
out from under the body of their parent. They wander about for a 
little time and then fix themselves in one spot on a leaf or twig, commence 
sucking the juices of the plant and grow until they are adult, when each 
individual develops eggs and produces a further batch of young. The 
increase is therefore extremely rapid and the progeny of a single young 
Scale will in the course of a few months at most be sufficiently numerous 
to cover all the leaves and tA^igs of a whole bush, whose juices are then 
drained to a very serious extent. 

Control , — No practical means for the actual extermination of this pest 
has yet been found, and it is now so widely distributed that extermination 
has become impossible. What can be done, however, is to keep it in such 
small numbers as to minimize the damage done as far as possible. It can 
be controlled, and estates which adopt a policy of control immediately the 
Green Scale obtains an entry should have little to fear from it, whilst 
tho-ie estates which allow it to spread unchecked may find too late that it 
has injured the cofice-bushes to such an extent as to render them useless. 
In this case, as in others, “ Prevention is better than cure,” 

The best means means of control is by . the application of a contact 
insecticide, that is to .say, of some substance which will kill the insect when 
it touches it. The most satisfactory insecticide for Scales of this sort is 
Rosin Compound, which is made as follows;— one pound of ordinary wash- 
ing soda is boiled in one gallon of water, and to the boiling solution are 
added two pounds of finely- powdered firf tree rosin; the boiling of the 
solution is continued adding small quantities of cold water at intervals, until 
the liquid (now about three gallons) becomes clear and thin, like clear coffee. 
This is diluted to about one part of rosin compound to six of water; it is 
better to make the dilution* whilst the stock mixture is still hot. The 
addition of soap makes the mixture more effective, but is not 
necessary for killing the Scales by spraying; for brushing, however, sufficient 
soap must be added to give the requisite lather. Fish-oil soap, if obtainable, 
is far preferable to ordinary bard soap for qse against insects. The diluted 
liquid may be applied with a spraying in^hine, care being taken that the 
spray reaches all the colonies of Scales on the bushes treated ; the under- 
surfaces of the leaves must therefore be given special attention. The use of 
pressure sprayers is strongly advocated lor efficient working. It may be 
noted that sprayers are only labour-saving machines used for the dbtributiou 
of the spray-liquid ; for large areas it is far more economical to use sprayers 
than to apply the liquid by hand by means of brushes. Brushing is pro&bly 
equall/ efficient so far as regards killing the Scales, but is much slower; it |s 
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therefore best used in small areas, as in the case of small holdings whose 
owners require to do the work themselves, and cannot afford io buy 
sprayers. 

Pruning of affected bushes, the primings being burnt on the spot (and 
not carried elsewhere, with the risk of infecting all bushes past which they 
are carried) has been tried on some estates, as has also the burning of the 
Scales on the bushes by means of a blow-lamp, but both these methods 
spoil the bushes without being efficient, and cannot be recommended. 

In any case, whatever method is adopted, some of the young Scales 
are sure to escape destruction, and a single young Scale is able to start 
a new infestation. The infected area should therefore be treated a second 
time, after an interval of a week, to catch any young Scales which may have 
escaped the first treatment, and thereafter be kept under observation. 

For Estates which are already infected I would advise that a small 
permanent gang of coolies be kept on the special work ot looking out for all 
badly-infected bushes or areas, and promptly treating them by spraying or 
brushing. 

The ants, which protect and spread the Green Scale-insects, also re(|uire 
repression, and endeavours should be made to destroy their nests as far as 
possible by burning them, or tearing them open and spraying. - 

Natural enemies. — The Green Scale seems at present fairly exempt 
from attack by other insects or animals in Coorg. Further attention will be 
directed to this point. In the prolonged period of wet weather during the 
south-west monsoon, however, the Green Scale insects are attacked by 
a whitish fungus which destroys a very high percentage of the insects. 
This fungus checks its increase very considerably for the time being, but 
does not exterminate the Scale altogther. It is hot practicable to grow 
this fungus artificially on a largs scale, but it is practicable to take branches 
containing the fungus, and to place them in bushes infected by Green Scales, 
on which the fungus has not yet appeared. During the rainy season, when 
this fungal disease is found to be present, it will probable be found necess- 
ary to take active control- measures by spraying. 

Food plants. — Hitherto the Green Scale has only been found on coffee 
in Coorg. It mayj however, attack other plants and will probaly spread into 
various shade, jungle and ornamental trees and plants in the future. — 
Guava, Loquat, Cinchona, Citrus (Orange. Lime, Pomelo, etc.) are all 
common food-plants, and the likelihood of their infestation by that scourge 
must not be overlooked. 

i : T. Bainbrigge Fletcher, 

Imperial Entomologist 
to the Government ofindia. 

Camp : Polibetta, Coorg. 

Dated 19th May 1914. 


^ The amount of dilution here, given is that generally found sufficient, but 
the exact amount must depend very largely on the quality of the materials 
used, and can only be found byexp^ence in each case. Too weak a strength 
will not kill the Scales, and therefore represents money and labour wasted ; 
too strong a dose may barm the bushes and will not kill the Scales aijy 
"deader ” than the correct proportion, besides wasting the extra amount of 
Insecticide used. Thesotfirls only required to dissolve the rosin, and only 
sufficient to do this should be used. 
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COFFEE. 

The Oommeralai Aepeot of OoffSae; 

(Continued) 

Coffee im Literatl^re. 

Reverting to London and to literature, it is interesting to note that 
probably the most familiar poetic lines concerning coffee^ ^vrilten by Pope 
in 1712, 

“ Coffee which makes the politician wise, 

And see through all things with half shut eyes*’ 
are much more interesting and luminous when taken in conjunction with 
their context. The scene is a fashionable drawing room, and after descrip- 
tion of the card tables and the players, 

“ For lo ! the board with cups and spoons is crowned, 

The berries crackle, and the mill turns round, 

On shining altars of Japan they raise 
The silver lamp ; the fiery spirits blaze ; 

From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide ; 

While China’s earth receives the smoking tide ; 

At once they gratify their scent and taste, 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 

Straight hover round the fair and airy band ; 

Some, as she sipped, the fuming liquor fanned. 

Some o’er her lap their careful plumes displayed, 

Trembling and conscious of the rich brocade. 

Coffee (which makes the politician wise, 

And see through ail things with his half shut eyes). 

Sent up in vapours to the baron’s brain 
New stratagems, the radiant lock to gain.” 

Here we cle.irly see that it was high fashion not only to make, but to 
grind the coffee in the apartment. 

At the end of Queen Anne’s reign, 1714, the “coffee men” had been 
obliged to raise their prices owing to the increased taxes on coffee, tea and 
newspapers, and the charges then were : Coffee, 2d. per dish ; green tea, 
I^d., and all drams, 2d. per drain. Ry retail, coffee was 5s per lb.; 
chocolate, 3.s., and tea ranged from 123. for common to 28s. for fine. 
(A$hioth Vol. 7, page 203.) 

One of the oldest books 1 have come across devoted to coffee and its 
affinities, — tea and chocolate, — is by M. de Blegny, printed in Paris in 1687 and 
entitled “ Le bon usage. du The, du Cafe, et du Chocolat.” In it he says 
he much preferred the coffee he obtained from Marseilles, which had come 
directfrom Aden, to that from* Rouen, which h.id been obtained from 
Dutch wholesale druggist's and had been a long time on the way. 1 
regret to say that at this early date he tells us that, having had. |iil^ 
.suspicions and after Several attem);S|ts to bring the subject forward, he. gtjt 
into intimate conversation with several coffee merchants, and leading them 
to understand that he knew all about the sophistication of their commodity 
as practised by the trade, he was confirmed .in his suspicions, and several 
dealers admitted to him that to* the gepoine arfiQle.Uiey added a third j>art 
of peas, and that for this purpose .they preCerried. the Spanish variety, 
which were as yellow as the native gl^wn, but much atpaller.. . says that 
to make powder of coffee it U much b^ter to grind it in milts specially 
tbiin to use the pestle and mortar, aQ4 it is pleasing to uofo, he.. s.i>^ 
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the cafeti^res made in England, which he gives scrveral interesting 
illustrations, are of inuqh better material than those manufactured in 
Paris. 

Early Appreciation of Coffee’s Medical Virtues. 

In 1721 there was published in London an instructive pamphlet by 
R. Bradley, Fellow of the Royal Society, entitled ** The virtue and use of 
Coffee, with regard to the plague and other infectious distempers, contain- 
ing the most remarkable observations of the greatest men in Europe 
concerning it, from the first knowledge of it down to the present time, to 
which is prefixed an exact figure of the tree, flower and fruit taken from 
the life.** Never before or since , has there been a more enthusiastic 
advocate of coffee. In his preface he says : 

“ At the time when every nation in Europe is under the melancholy 
apprehension of an approaching plague or pestilence, I think it the 
business of every man to constitute to the utmost of his capacity such 
observations as may tend to the service of the public. Upon this foot I 
have published my thoughts of the plague in general, upon an hypothesis 
which many of the learned concur with, thoiis^h some dissent from it« 
However, I find that the remedies prescribed by the physicians of both 
opinions are little different from each other. It is remarked by several 
learned men abroad that coffee is of excellent use in time of pestilence, 
and contributes greatly to prevent the spreading of infection and one of 
them in a letter to me ob.serves that in some parts of Turkey, where the 
plague is almost constant, it is seldom mortal in tho.se families which are 
rich enough to enjoy the free use of coffee, but that the poorer sort who 
want that benefit seldom escape^ and therefore justly concludes that it 
is of great virtue and use in alU distempers, which are supposed to be 
occasioned by insects or unwholesome air. And it is likely that, if the 
true virtue and use of coffee had been known in London in the year 
1665, when the plague raged thhre, Dr. Hodges and other learned 
men of that time would have recommended it. But since it is now become 
a liquor Icnown to more people, I have thought fit to publish its history 
with several additions and remarks, especially how far it is useful in 
pestilential cases; with an account of the best method of roasting the 
berries and preparing them after roasting, and for the satisfaction of the 
carious have prefixed a figure of the tree, flower and fruit, which 1 
delineated from the growing tree in the Amsterdam gardens.” 

The gardens referred to are the botanical, and the proof of the enter- 
prise of the Dutch, which had so great an influence in the early transplant- 
ation of coffee from its home to tlje whole of their suitable dominions, is 
very interesting. \ ^ 

Reverting to the book we learn Vhat Jacob Cotoviens in his “ Trivels to 
Jerusalem,” Anno 1598, mentions coffee to have been at that time a drink 
much in use amongst the Turks, and tells us that some of the Arabians 
called it Cahua^ and others Bunnu and Bunchi, He also quole$ Prosper 
Alpinus, a Venetian physician, and Paladanus Sandys, who in bis travels 
through the Turkish Empire inet4his drink at Constantinople, and says ‘^t 
.was sold in many public places tiiere which he calls toffa houses, where the 
Turks sit chatting most of the day, and sip a drink called coffa in little 
China dishes as hot as they can suffer it, black as soot and tasting not much 
unlike it,” 

He also notes the investigation of John Baphine, Casper Banhine, M;*, 
RajS Poncett and Monsieur Berrier, who affirms that , at Grand Cairo, where 
were above a thousand 'coffee houses, there were but iwo persons who 
riglitly understood tl^e ar^ of roasting. He says ; “ I have ^ke^ some pain? 
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to experience the best method of roasthig it, and find none so good as by an 
iron vessel made to turn on a spit ; and it may be roasted befor.a clear fire, 
or over a charcoal fire, and there every berry. has a fair share of heat ; and 1 
like it roasted in a middle way, not overburnt. Most persons of distinction 
in Holland roast their own berries,*' 

Monsieur du Four, a merchant of Lyons, in his treatise of the liquor, 
recommends to us that the decoction be prepared in earthen or stone vessels 
as preferable to those of tin, copper, or aiiy other metal, which, he says, take 
from it much of flavor and goodness ; and an ingenious friend of his observes 
that the boiling of it evaporates too much of the fine spirits, for which reason 
he advises us to pour boiling water upon the powder and let it stand to 
infuse four or five minutes before the fire, and that this method in Bradley's 
judgment much exceeds the common way of preparing it. (Let me say 
after nearly two centuries how cordially I agree with Mr. Bradley and his 
authority. Monsieur du Four). Had the good advice given so long ago been 
more generally followed I think we should have been greater drinkers of 
coffee in England to-day. 

Further on he takes occasion to explain wherein lies the difference 
between what we call Turkey and India coffee. 

The first of thece is bou.ght by the Turks merchants, who go up into 
the country where it grows, and there contract for the fruit of gardens, or so 
many trees as they have occasion for** fas our fruit-mongers do for cherries 
in Kent). “ When it is gathered they bring it upon camels down to Juda, a 
port at the bottom of Red Sea, to be transported to Suez, from thence by 
land about 70 miles to Grand Cairo, and so down the Nile to Alexandria, 
where it is shipped for Asia or Europe. There commonly comes thus every 
year to Egypt from 60 to 70 thousand bales of coffee, which may contain 
one with the other about three hundred weight each. But that sort which we 
have undei the character of India coffee is bought at Bettelfukere, where 
the English, Dutch and French of late years send up factors to buy the said 
commodity and bring it on camels to Moco, from whence it is shipped for 
Europe, The immense quantity of this. fruit which is yearly export^ from 
one country to other parts of the world is almost incredible, which as we 
are infromed, is computed to be about a million of bushels one year with 
another, and it may seem unreasonable to believe that this country alone 
should produce it in so great abundance (considering how small a quantity 
can be gathered from each single tree) yet, with as much surprise we as may 
admire how it is possible even the numbers of bushels I have mentioned 
should be sufficient to answer the vast demand for it, since it is certain that 
besides the general esteem it has gained all over Europe, it is not less 
requested throughout Africa and Asia to otheir utmost bounds." 

Itpis said that in England in 1688 more than 12 million barrels of beer 
were b^r/ewed to supply the needs of a population of 3 million people. Water 
was scarcely ever drunk, even by children, and the enlightened Locke, in hie 
" Thoughts Concerning Education," published in 1693, says a child's drink 
should be only small beer." Proof indeed that the times were ripe for 
newer and better ideals, and it is a plea sure to learn from Hatton that in 
1708 there were 3,000 coffee houses in London. 

In 1740 complaint is made that society at Bath is very dull. ^ All the 
morning spent in ‘How d’ye do’s ?* all the afternoon in asking ** What’s 
trumps ?' and the ladies' sole talk in the ladies’ coffee housfe was of gout, 
sciatica and rheumatism,— Simmofis* Spice Mill, 

(To he continue^) 
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BOIL. 

. JMI Oanudation by llAinfali and Drainage and 
OonMnvatioii of Soli Molstura. 

The following paper was wrHUn by A. Howard, Esq , Imperial 
Economic Botanist and distributed to the members of . 
the meeting of the 8th Board of Agriculture 
held at Coimbatore in December last^ 

This paper has been prepared, at the request of the President, for the 
consideration of the Committee of the Board of Agriculture appointed to 
deal with soil denudation, drainage and water conservation. No effort has 
been made to treat the subject exhaustively. The note is intended merely 
as a personal contribution to the discussion of a subject of great interest 
and of very wide application to Indian Agriculture 

Soil Denudation. 

The whole of the cultivation area of India affected by the monsoon is 
subject to the loss of fine soil by rain wash. These losses are accentuated 
by the uneven distribution of the rainfall and by the occurrence of heavy 
falls which often exceed six inches in a single day. The amount of this 
annual loss varies according to local conditions and is by no means restricted 
to those areas where the slope of the land is considerable. Even in tracts 
of the Gangetic plain bke North Bihar, where the difterence of level beween 
the high and the low lands is only a few feet, the damage done by wash is 
enormous and the amount is hardly realised. One of the results of this 
wash in Bihar has been to remove the fine soil-particles from the higher 
lands and to deposit them in the rice areas. In consequence, the fertility 
and water holding capacity of the high lands can only be kept up by the 
application of organic manures, while the thickness of the stratum of soil 
suitable for rice in the rice acres is much greatei than is necessary for this 
crop. The extra soil washed down into the rice areas can be regarded as 
so much unproductive and lost capital. 

At Pusa, some attention has been paid to this snbjcct during the last 
eight ^-ears and methods have been devised to check the loss of fine soil by 
raiu which used to take place every monsoon. The large fields have been 
divided into smaller areas so as to break up the run off into units and so 
dissipate its destructive energy. Each small field is sourrounded by trenches 
and narrow grass borders, which serve both to conduct away the run-off 
and also to hold up the fine soil, A process of natural terracing goes on, 
the fields level themselves, and the loss of soil Is largely prevented. Each 
field deals with its own rainfall only. * 

In addition to the loss of soils in the Gangetic plain there ard* many 
other well known examples of denudation in India, such as that on the black 
soih of peninsular India and on the karewa''' lands in Kashmir. In the 
former case, various systems of efilbankments are praOtised to 8ome« extent, 
but in Kashmir nothing is done to. save the fine soil of (be upper terraces of 
the valley. 

T — • T — ,1 ^ ) ,, 

•* The karewa lands in Kashmir are upper alluvial terraces on the side of 
the valley, and at a higher level then the plain through which the Jhelum 
now flows. These lands are much denq4cd by rain wash, and only carry 
j^all crops. 
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The prevention of soil denudatioti4^ rain wash in India seems to be 
a matter well worth the attention of the Agricultural Department, I am 
aware that work is already in progress on this subject in some localities, but 
there can be no question that it is not'' receiving that attention the subject 
deserves. Much is being done to find the cheapest manures for crops but 
less attention is being paid to the loss 6f fine soil which, if prevented, would 
render tnanure not so necessary in the future. 

It is in the planting areas of the East, however, that the best examples 
of soil denudation are to be seen. In the hill tracts in the centre of Oylon, 
an area which is now covered with the gardens, the original forest canopy 
was removed to make room for coffee which later g ive place to tea. Little 
or no provision was made at the time to retain in situ the fine Soil of the 
original forest, and in consequence the loss of soil has been enorinoii-, and is 
still going on. The water retaining power and fertility of the tea soils of the 
hill regions of Ce>don have fallen off on account of the loss of fine particle'?, 
and large sums are spent annually in adding green and other manures to 
the land. The agricultural capital of the Island has been allowed to run 
to waste, and can never be replaced by any system of manuring. This 
short-sightedness ia remarkable consideiing the local examples of ton acing 
for rice on the sides of the valleys where the preservation of the soil has 
been carried to a title art. There is no doubt that the best way in which 
the planting industry could ha\c been assisted would have been by the 
entorcement of a regulation to immediately terrace all lands from which the 
forest canopy had been removed. I have heard that such a regulation is in 
force in Ja\a. I am not familiar with the local conditions of the planting 
industries in the federated Maliy States, in Assam, and in Southern Ihdii, 
but I understand that in several of these tracts, such as the Malay Statci-*, 
Southern India, and the Darjeeling tea tract, this question of rain wash is 
one of the greatest importance. It is- dithcult of course to remedy thfc 
mistakes of the past by the measures open to Government, but it seems to 
be a matter for consideration whether something cannot be done in the 
future in India, where forest land is sold for planting purposes. The 
difficulty will be to frame rules with regard to terracing which, while allowing 
of the development of the country, will, nevertheless, check the destruc- 
tion of the natural agricultural capital, — namel)vthe fine soil» qch in organic 
matter, made by the forest. I he aim should be to^ allow development 
of the country to go on, but to prevent the dissipation of its natural 
resources. The example of Ceylon is sufficient to indicate the daiuage 
which results in these matters from the absence of a string Riding 
band. 

DRAINcIGE. 

In a country like India, where ityost of the rainfall is frequently 
compressed into a period of about four mouths, the subject of drainge 
is ai^ to be disregarded* Where so much is heard about irrigation it is 
difhcult to realise that some tracts of the country, Bihar, for oxamplc, suffer 
from too much rain, and are in need, pot of elaborate systems for the djistri- 
bution of canal water, but rather of some provision for getting rid of the 
excess precipitation. Drainage is al^ of importance in canaUhrdl^te-d 
tracts, not only in North West India, but also in su^h Viver deltas as the 
Godavery, where weirs have been built across the rivers so as to Convert an 
ancient system of ioundatioti into one of perennial irrigation 

In Bihar, drainage and soil denudation are idtimgLfdly connected. 
The high lands are impoverished by wash, and tbo fields beMW ‘are 
waterlogged by the extra water which drains over them from ' above, The 
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system adopted at jPusa of making each field deal with its own raip* 
fall not only checks the loss of tine soil, but also serves as an efficient method 
of drainage. The run-off is collected from the field trenches into larger 
channels, which lead to the lowl-ying rice fields where such water is frequently 
welcome. If the year is one of flood, the extra water brought by these 
trenches makes no appreciable difference, as in rmy case the crops on the 
flooded areas will be lost. Further, it appears that under this system of drain- 
age the total run-off is less than if there were no drains. Hy splitting up the 
rainfall, more of it seems to be absorbed by the upper lands than when run- 
off is unchecked, A similar systen of drainage to that devised at Pusa can 
be seen applied on a large scale in Italy, particularly in Lobardy. Great 
care is taken, in Italy, to keep the system of surface drains in order and also 
to cut off from low-lying areas the run-off from higher lands which other- 
wise would convert these low areas into swampy ground. 

The advantages of a drainage system in the alluvium are very great. 
More w’ater is absorbed by the soil, wash is largely checked, and the lower 
fields increase in fertility to a remarkable extent. If the low-lying areas in 
North Bihar, which now only grow poor crops of rice, could be drained they 
would be among the finest w'heat-lands in the world. Not only are the lower 
fields rendered more fertile by drainage, but their cultivation can be cartied 
out at a less cost and much more rapidly than before. The continuous 
wheat plot at Pusa furnishes a good example of the benefits which arise 
from drainage. Previously this field was often waterlogged, and only gave 
good crops in years of poor rainfall. After being drained the yield increased, 
and after five crops of wheat without manure there is no sign of any soil 
exhaustion. The only soil exhaustion 1 have experienced in Bihar is that 
due to the loss of available nitrogen by waterlogging, which has been shown 
to produce in a single wheat crop a loss of 16 bushels to the acre (Pusa 
Bulletin 3i, pp. 3, 4). 

The iudigo estates in Bihar arc now paying considerable attention to 
drainage, and already the beneficial results obtained have exceeded expecta- 
tion. On one estate near Pusa, for example, a beginning was only made during 
the present year, when an area of about 25 acres was divided up into four 
fields w'hich were also protected from the surface wash of higher land. The 
results were at ouce apparent, and the owner is convinced that a proper 
system of drainage is the first condition in any scheme of land improvetneut 
in Bihar. If the present rate of progress is maintained, the indigo estates 
will soon furnish examples of the benefits of drainage in Tirhoot, and it may 
then become a matter for consideration whether or not the improvement of 
the Division should not be taken in^hand by Government, and proper studies 
made of the rivers and other draidage lines, This has been done in Italy 
with marked success, not only frotn the point of view of crop production, but 
also from that of the preveution of malaria. t 


f In order to carry out this system of drainage in practice a drainage 
map is essential. This can best be obtained by following the method origi- 
nally devised by Sir Edward Buck in 1870, when Settlement Officer in the 
Farrukhabad District,, This consists in marking on an ordinary map the 
directions in which rain water runs off the land ; and it enables the various 
. drainage lines to be determined far more easily and cheaply than by any 
system of taking levels. 

+ Sir Edward Buck, — Report on the control and utilization of rivers 
4ind drainage for the fertilization of land and tniiigation of malaria^ 
t907. 
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'the nece<»sity of drainage in connection with schemes of canil irrigation 
in India is well known, bnt it wonld appear that insufficient attention is still 
paid to this matter. This is naturali considering the time and mooev 
entailed in vast irrigation schemes, and the denre of the promoters to finish 
the work quickly and to reduce t|ie cost eoi' that tl^e project may yield high 
dividends. It is probable that, as time goes on, the A/i;rictiltu^gl Department 
win be consutbd in all fhture tirigation projects, and will be able to ensure 
the provision of adequate drainage arrangements. 

CONSERVATION OF MoiSTURB. 

Etperletfce at Pu^a* ‘AM at Quetta, coi/firtns the epormous importance 
of a proper system of conservation of soil 'moisture. Sipiilar results have 
also been obtained in the harahi || tracts of the Punjab and elsewhere. In 
the alluvium the greatest source of loss of soil moisture, while the laqd is 
tinder a rabi crop, is undoubtedly the hard shrface crust which forms after 
the application of irrigation water. A dry shiface is a necessity if the maxi- 
mum crop is to be ‘produced tinder harani conditions. Applying one irriga- 
tion to the Wheat crop at Pusa does more Hkrm than good if the surface 
skin, lortned bv the water, is ilol ’broken up thrdhghly afterwards. 

The most efficient instrument so far foqnd fpr .breaking up surface crusts 
in the alluvium, and in producing a fine dry mulch for a rabi crop, is the lever 
harrow. This implement Is an ordinary harrow, provided with a lever by which 
the slope of the tines can be altered at will. By sloping the tines backwards 
the barrow passes over a young wheat crop without injury and at the same 
time breaks up any surface crusts leaving a h le dry mulch behind. It has 
also proved of great use in the culttvaiiou of Java iudigo in Bihar during 
the hot season. At Quetta its use has increased the yield of dry crop 
wheat from five to nineteen maunds to |he acre. In Bihar these harrows 
have been taken up by the wheat growers and, on estates where they are in 
use, are regarded as indispensable. 

Bctth Pisa and Qhetta are good examples of tracts where dry farming 
is likely to be suctessfnl. At both these places the water level is Iqss than 
30 feet from the surface and in both cases the soil is alluvial in character. 
With a proper system of management of the surface soil, and the provision 
of a dry mulch, use can be made in crop production of the moisture which 
rises into the sub-soil from below. It is in such tracts that dry farming 
methods are most likely to succeed, and where the attempt can be made to 
grow targe crops with little or no rainfall. It has been suggested that such 
methods might be applied in over-irrigated tracts like Amritsar, where Ibe 
sub-soil Water is only a few feet below the ^^face, and where, with a proper 
system 6f cultivation, good crops might bn grown from the ground water 
supplemented by the rainfall without any irrigation at alh-nThe Indian 
Tea Aesfociation, Scientific Department Quarterly Journal, 


It may infbrest some of oat* readers tolthow the spelling of the n^me qI' 
the famous little Welsh village in Anglesey, — near Gaerwen Junction : — It is 
“ LlanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerychWyrndrobwUgogerbwlillantysiliogogogoch,” 
andds usually called * Llatifair P. G,’* 


II The harani tracts of \hn Punjab Ihose in which cro^ are raised 
on the natural rainfall wtibout any irrigation^ 
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OORRESPONDENOU. 

Lmboui* D«|iartiwi«nt. 

The Editor, 

The Planters* Chronicle. 

Sir, — Knowing that this iettei* cannot appear in your columns until the 
fate of the propos^ Labour Department of the U. P. A. S. I. is decided one 
way or the other, I would not trouble you with it, were it not for the personal 
reference to’ myself in Mr. Mead’s letter of the 26th April which was 
published in your issue of May 2nd. It may be too late to do any good. On 
the other hand the only harm it pan do is to occupy too much of your space. 

Mr. Mead starts with the avowed intention of making everyone 
thoroughly realise the scope and limitations of the proposed Deparment, but 
winds up by asking Mysore, Coofg and the West Coast what is the object 
of their paying for the troubled of others, when they can attend to 
their own at least equally efficiently and at a quarter the cost. This is 
an appeal to those districts not to join, but to take Mr. Mead’s word for it 
that without any knowledge of the business, it can be managed with the 
same immediate efficiency as if it is in the hands of those who have already 
learnt it, and that this can be done at a cost of 8 annas an acre per annum. 
This in spite of the acknowledged fact that the Labour Departments already 
in existence cost over Rs.2 per acre per annum. The fact is that Mr. Mead's 
employers do not at present want to join, and he therefore does bis best to 
serve their ends, by trying to prevent the formation of an organization which 
may prove inconvenient to them at some future period. I have no f^ult to 
find with such a motive. 

In spite of the agreement of opinion between Mr, Mead and others, 
that my expression of ignorance of what “ preferential treatment” meant, 
was “ more refreshing than candid,” I think those who heard me speak at 
Bangalore know perfectly well that what I was trying to arrive at was what 
S. Mysore Planters meant by It. Even now, I do not mind saying that it 
may mean dififerent things to different men. The Shevaroys, for instance, 
may mean that no one else but Planters on those hills should be allowed to 
recruit a cooly within 50 miles of their district. S. Mysore may mean a 
priority of claim in those districts on which they have long depended, and 
still depend, for their labour supply. The clearest definition of the words 
was necessary before 1 could discuss them. In saying so, I was quite 
candid, 

Mr. Mead’s letter tells us that, three years ago, those who are included 
in his “ We” did not employ a cooly from S. Canara, and this year 1,000 will 
be employed “ in Cochin State ajone.” J wonder if any pains were taken 
to find out whether these coolie^i^re under advance to Coffee Planters or 
not, or if it is a case of tamoiMlhg with labour, and as honest as any other 
form of theft? If they happen to, owe an average of Rs.lO ^r head 
to planters in Coffee districts, it may mean a loss of R3.10,000 straight 
away, quite apart from shortage of labour and other questions. It will 
certainly be inconvenient, in such cases, to have a strong Labour 
Department, backed by the majority of Planters id S. India# posing 
about these things, and working in the interests of its subscribers. Mr, 
Mead again alludes to the cont:^ol of the Department being far too much 
vested in one firm. I need not repeat what haopaned at Bangalore on this 
point. I can only hope the subject has been more clearly grasped by others 
than by Mr. Mead, and that fhe reason why one firm has a. representation 
on the Committee of Control in a proportion of 1 to 3 > is that this is 
necessary for the security of the proposed Labour Department of the U. P. ^ 
A, S. 1, “ Safety first ” is nottii«bad motto in business matters. 
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Knowing as we do that Tea Efitates are not the chief competitors of 
Coffee Planters for labour in S. Canara, it is interesting to note that, while 
soothing the fears of those interested in Coffee so far as labour competition 
with Rubber Estates is concerned, Mr Mead deliberately makes statements 
provocative of enmity between Tea and Coffee Planters. If we had not 
had tb deplore Mr. Mead’s absence from the last U, P. A. S. 1. Meeting, he 
would have seen that certain areas were set apart for new labour connec- 
tions. If Tea Planters wanted to “ go for ” S. Canara coolies, this 
provision need not have been made. The areas te which I allude are suffi- 
cient (if not they can be extended) to relieve the pressure all round, by being 
drawn upon for entirely new labour. 1 am quite aware that some gangs 
from these districts have proved unsuitable for any estate work, — and there 
have been cases where the conditions.at the time, and not the coolies, were 
unsuitable,— ’but I also know where large gangs proved eminently successful. 
The raid of Mr. Eckert of Madawella (Ceylon^ and its success, is fresh in 
my memory. Not being too proud to follow a lead, I do not see the 
slightest necessity for recruiting S. Canara coolies for tea estates iu 
Travancore, which Mr. Mead so confidently anticipates. 

While it is true that tea will require more labour, there is no reason 
why it should encroach on S. Canara, nor on any other district on which 
coffee planters rely for their labour. That the Labour Department will 
precipitate matters to the detriment of Coffee Planters as far as Mr. Mead 
can see, merely shows that he does not see the object for which the Depart- 
ment is to be formed. 

On the point of advertising, Mr, Mead credits a policy to the U.P.A.S.I. 
Labour D^^artraent, which, so far as I know, has not been formed. I ask 
your perniission to be allowed to elaborate it a little. I have never issued 
an advertisement without first submitting it to my superior officers, and I 
take this opportunity of saying that I shall pursue the same course in future, 
be it with the U. P. A. S. I. or otherwise. 

Whether the Department will be allowed to publish, broadcast through- 
out S. Canara, advertisements for ally tea planter subscribing to it, is a 
question for the Controlling Committee to decide. Speaking for myself, I 
do not think this can be done. Certainly not in opposition to the wishes of 
those already in the field. I should certainly use my vote against it in the 
unlikely event of any such action being proposed, for, to my mind, to en- 
courage future interlopers would be subversive of one of the very important 
objects of the Department. 

I agree with Mr. Mead on some points, and one of them is that, in 
serving its own subscribers, the Department cannot help doing good to 
some non-subscribers. I go further, ahd say that it cannot help benefiting 
the whole Community. Knowing representative men from all districts, 
already promising definite support, I not hesitate to say this happy result 
will hot be a matter for dissatisfaction. But should this be made a reason 
for the subtle implication that Estiites may therefore withhold their 
support ? , 

Mr. Mead thinks the K. D. H. P. Co’s Labour Department ianpt neces- 
sary to the rest of S. India, Others may possibly agree with him. I need 
only remind your readers that the General Meeting of the U* P. A« S. 1. held 
in 1913 gave explicit instructions to its; Committee to do everything possible 
to get the K. D. H. P. Co. to come in. As this would not hav^ hetn done 
if it had been thought unnecessary, there is a difference ; b^ween tlr^ 
expressed bpinion of the U. P. A, S. 1., assembled in Genbrid Noting, and 
that of Mr. Mead. As regards Mr. Ribhardson's Comni^s^oh., t have only 
my own of^nion to put against his. I hold that, link' in our 
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chain would not only be weak, but wanting, and therefore it is necessary for 
the complete^ success of the Department ' working for the whole of South 
India, which 1 take to be the intention of its promoters. Mr. Mead's ' alter- 
native is what be calls his old heresy, — of several rival Labour Commissions. 
His assurance as. tp the. efficiency (which of course should be immediate) 
and pp,st* of these, will already have been taken at its proper worths 
Personally I value Mr, Mead’s opinion on other subjects very greatly, but 
not on. thU one«> .1 hope he will not take offenee at my refreshing candour 
in sayii»g:eou ' * 

. Yours faithfully, 

Geneva, 3rd June, 1914. Aylmbr Martin. 


22nd June, 1914, 

, .Labour OommlMlois* 

The EDiTOR^ir / ^ 

Xhe ‘ Planters" Ch ronicle* 

Sir,~As there has been much discussion in your columns the last few 
months about the necessity or advisability of forming a Labour Department 
in South India, ^ I enclose a cutting from The Financier^ May 26th, 
** Rubber Notes” by £. L. Killick. in. which he discusses the Annual Report 
of the Planters' Association of Malaya. • ' ' 

It may interest some of your readers to know what is eping on outside 
thieir own little nest, and may possibly ifn press them with The necessity of 
joining some> scheme to protect themselves and their coolies from their more 
energetic brethren on the other side. • » • 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

Craigmore, Kenneth K-arper, 

Nilgiris. 


Extracts referred to above. 

Labour 8uppl|r« 

Regarding the question 6f suffideuf laboftir to meet the general est^o 
requirements, the past year is considered to have been a fairly satisfactory 
oue, i^though the need of extending the existing recruiting grounds is as 
urgent as ever. It is proposM to open a new . immigration dep6t in the 
northern part of the Madras Presidency, and negotiations to that end are 
now proceeding with the British India Steam Navigation Company. The 
following figures may be taken to indicate how the attractions afforded by 
Malaya have stimulated coolie immigration from Southern India : — 

Arrivals. Departures. Net gains, 

1912 ... 106,928 63,885 43,043. 

1913 ... 118^83 70,090 48^493. 

What the planting industry means in the way of matpHal prosperity to 
the Indian coolie maVbe j^thered^/ito the datement thAt the rerhitfaj^^es 
hv money order to India' through the varipus postal depariments la th^ 
Federated Malay States' amounted last ^ear to ’*Ri49, 36, 93§i, against 
Rs. 42,95,646 in 1912. More Impoc^gut the wonderfql ,improyeihent 

which has taken place in tttli health* oi estate ialioUrers WjtWn recent yesirs. 
The maintenance of an adequate labour sujmiy obviously de^nd^ fe i 
extent upon health conditions. If Is ' therefore gratifying ^o' note ho)|v;.tne! 
death rate among plahtatibn coolies his been reduced. Id. 191 r.i&e/ death 
rate among estate labourere^ was 63 per milleK; in 1912 the rate fell to 41, 
and last year it was dowU to 29 per mille. These figufos, It is believed, 
ooiupare more than favoorably with any health statistics of a, tropical, 
country. 
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The Editor, 


UabOMfi Oomnfiift^om 


Planters'. Chronicle^ 
Bangalore. 


Sidapur,, . 
Goorg» 


Sif, — As oae of the Delegattes <)£Uhe Coorg Phmters^ Ass^iattm who 
attended the meethfeg held in Bangalore lest March, in corrfiectfbn wtth^ thfe 
proposed Labour Department, 1 think it is up to me to give a few facts in reply 
to Mr. Mead’s letter \ti the Chronicle dated 2nd May. I have been waiting to 
reply until Lcould get actual figures, before making any statements, Mysore 
and Coorg, it is true,, have stood together through the early days of the 
Labour Department, and I think I may say we are proud of our Ally.' We- 
went to the Delegates* meeting prepared to support each other, and brought 
forward our views about preferential Recruiting Areas; we heard what Mr, 
Aylmer Martin (aiv expert on labounreoruitingv and. labour generally) had to 
say in repiyi and recognised that our^demands were somewhat for the 

labour department to. agree to, or to carry through ; but at the same time Mr. 
Marlin pointed out that ** labour for certain districts would naturally be 
drawn froin certain recruiting areas, that these areas would be kept to, as 
much as possible, but that it was not in the power of any labour department, 
to stop a member advancing labour in any other recruiting area. Th«i Mysore 
and Coorg Delegates seeing that, if they insisted on the hard and ’ fast rule 
about preferential recruiting aieas, it probably meant wrecking the pitoposed 
Labour Department, gave way to Mr. Martin’s superior judgment. 


At the meeting there were present some, two dozen delegates, chosen 
from different Associations ; we thrashed out the Pros and cons for two days, 
and in the end were unanimous in trying to carry through the Labour 
Department. 

“ The touching solicitude” (referred toby Mr. Barber and Mr, Richard^ 
son), foe the welfare, of Coorg and Mysore, .shown by Mr. Mead, is quite a 
surprise for us in Coqrg ; we are not used to such ** disinterested” treatment, 
and are accustomed to choose our own line for ourselves. To show that 
Mr. Mead’s sudden solicitude for our welfare is not appreciated so much as 
others might be allowed to expect: — More acres have already joined the* 
Labour Department thamare represented on the Coorg Planters’ Associa- 
tion,” I have .this fact from the Secretary of the C. P. A. himself, and only 
mention it to show our Mysore brother' planters that Mr. Mead’s anxiety 
for our welfare ift'^ not keepiag^ Coorg Rlaaters^^ from jotniag- the Labour 
Department. 

It is>^a' pity^ that .Mr«' Mead did not attend the meeting held in 
Bangalore, and .state his views, instead of waiting until the scheme is nearly 
assured, and. then trying to sow dissatisfaction in the different camps. We 
know Mr. Martin and Mr. Richardson are well informed oa.all labour 
troubles, and does Mr. M^nd seriously thiuk that Mysore and Coorg are 
prepared to throw up tlie scheme that had been thoroughly' thiraSbed out by 
a? vety ^competent ex«:u!tivd; and afterwards agafn- by ‘ 24 Detegatei^ 16 fdltow 
aiid4*ain^htni <-Mr.'Mead) informtiif hialKmtcorn^foWo, f^rticulars 

glvea^ 410 ! estimates made, except thatd^ is not ‘to^ cost^^re thM'^ 8 annas' 
pgr^acte^ 


No, let the.Labonr Department stand or fall on its merits, and have 
honest criticism by all means. So much good advice hah b^en given hi the 
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Chionicle^ quoting Union is strength,” the fable of the bundle of sticks &c*, 
but still an old chestnut applies better, — the sailors prayer before fighting with 
the bear, — “ that if help was not to be given him, dont help the bear 1 ” 

Yours faithfully 

H, M. Mann. 

Sidapur, 2l8t, June 1914. 

Since writing the above letter, I hear semi-officially that the Labour 
Department will go through on its^ present promised acreage. 


^ ^ 14.4.1914. 

Staining Ceiling BoaiKle, 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle. 

Dear Sir. — Could you or any of your numerous readers of the P, C* 
let me know the cheapest and best preparation for staining ceiling boards ? 

Yours faithfully 
Pirate. 


The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle. 


rei«tlllsera. 


Dear Sir, — As I am not an expert in fertilisers, may I trouble Mr. Birnie 
kindly to give me information on the following points : — 

1. Will he kindly name any one or two fertilisers not Nitrates ? 

2. Why does he say that the Nitrogen alone in saltpetre should be 
considered ? What about the 30% or so of Potash it contains ? Is this of 
no value ? 

3. Is the Potash in Sulphate of Potash as soluble as the Potash in 
Saltpetre ? 

I think many of your readars would be glad of enlightenment on these 
points. 

Yours faithfully. 

Nemo. 


Purohasing Potash Mattuses in England* 


The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle. 


Hallery, 

Mercara P. 8c T. O., 

N. Coorg, 

June 19, 1914, 


Dear Sir, — After my letter re purchasing Potash Manures in England, 
1 think it is only fair to Mr. Birnie and the Agents of the Kali Syndikat to 
say that one of the Agents has now offered me quotations fot Sulphate of 
Potash which I believe to be more favourable than any I can procure from 
Home. ^ 

Yours faithfully, 

J. A. Graham. 
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THE If. P. A. 8. 1. 

(iNOOftPORlTBD.) 

OofitAfIti 

The Labour Department is started from July 1st, and it has been 
thought advisable to keep the BaromMer on the front page, untill the re- 
quisite number of 100,000 acres is gained. On this day the Barometer reads 
94,450‘4l acres. 

We publish the proceedings of fhe North Mysore Planters’ Association. 

We continue to publish the article on the Commercial Aspect of Coffee, 
which maintains its interest for coffee planters, and in a small space gives 
them the history of their industry. What has been written makes one 
almost regret the abolition of the Coffee Hou^e. 

From the Hawaiian Agricultural Experiment Station Annual Report we 
cull an article on Soil — its Nitriiic^ion and Ammonification. We look for- 
ward to the results of their study of humus with reference to its nitrogen. 

Our Correspondence columns contain a long letter from one signing his 
name as “ Unitv is Strength,” written from London in May last ; he has not 
of course seen the late upward rise of the Barometer. 

We trust that “ Pirate” will find the information he wants in those re- 
plies to his query. 

We have to apologise to ” NetnO ” for the mistake that occurred in his 
letter. The blame lies with our o^n typist. 

We trust that “ Kithogue ” is taking too pessimistic a view of the Green 
Scale, and will not throw up the sponge or rather sprayer. Enquiries are 
being made for some natural enemy of the scale by Dr. Coleman and Mr. 
Bainbrigge Fletcher, which we trust will be successfuL In the interval 
everything depends on the planter himself. 

We regret to say that up to the lAoment of writing not so many Exhi- 
bits have come in as came last year, . 

The ChronicU next week will mostly be taken up with the opening pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Meeting. 

^^M^y Delegate^ have already arrived. Amongst them the Chairman, 
Mr. Mahon, and Mr. J. G. HatniHon, who is going. kb'Uesgrf, •Volkart’s 
Manager of their Curing Works. 
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BAROMBTBR 

OF 

Laboup Depaptment. 




4-7*14 

27*6*14 

20*6*14 

13-6*14 

6-6-14 

30*5-14 

23*5*14 

2.5*14 


25*4*14 

18-4-14 

11*4*14 

4-4*14 

28-3-14 

21*3*14 



100,000 

94.450*41 

90,219*41 

89,619*41 

88,574*41 

86,429*41 

84,867*41 

82,851*41 

82,293*90 

79.820 - 
77.958 

74,607 

73.057 

68,757 

68,611 


‘‘That as it ii decided that the Laboup Depaptnient 
ahall be stanted on let Julyi it ehall be ooneldeped that the 
aoheme shall not have euooeeded if sufnolent euppopt la 
not foPtho3:nin^ by that date.*' 
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DISTRICT PLANTfiRB’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

North Mysore Planters* Association. 

Proceedings of the Quarterly General Meeting held at Balehonnur, 
on the 14th June^ 1914, 

Present. — Messrs. C. H, Browne. C. P. Reed, F. W. Hipfht, R. G. Foster, 
H. G- Bonner, W. H. Heed, (Honorary Secretary) and G, N. 
Frattini. Visitor: Mr. C. Browne, By proxy: Mr. S. L. 
Matbiask 

Mr. T. Hunt having resigned Mr. H. G. Bonner was elected President. 

Retention of Services of Scientific Officer, — After some discussion 
it was decided that this meeting is in favour of the Madras Government 
taking over the Scientific Department of the U. P. A, S. I. 

Black Rot Experiments, — Mr. Frattini explained the experiments he 
was making and asked members to help him by trying them on their own 
estates. Mr. Browne then undertook to commence the experiments on one 
of his places. 

Co-operation PurcHase of Manure, — Mr, Frattini addressed the 
meeting on this subject, and after discussion it was agreed to appoint a 
Committee to go into the question. Messrs. Bonner, Danvers and Lund 
were elected to serve on the Committee. 

Election <if Delegates to V, P, A. S, /. Meeting, — Messrs. C. Danvers 
and W. H, Reed were elected to attend the Annual General Meeting on the 
6th July. 

V, P, A, S, I, Meeting, — The various subjects on the agenda which 
were of interest to the Association were discussed and instructions given to 
the Delegates. 

(Signed) W. H. REED, 

Honorary Secretary, 


. The following statement gives the exports of tea from South India during 
the last two seasons : — In the Report of the Seaborne Traffic of the Madras 
Presidency for the year 1913«14, the following details are given of the 
exports of tea during 1912-13 and 1913- 14 : — 

191i-13, 1913-14. 

lbs. Rs. lbs, Rs. 


United Kingdom ... 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Other countries ... 


9,661,155 71,39,678 

5,589,622 34,93,513 

4,202,937 26,90.815 

440,820 2,76,745 


11,925,654 86,71,508 

5,287,719 33,04,886 

3,871,232 24,23,147 

344,441 . 2,16,808 


Total ... 19,897,534 1,36,00,751 


21,429,046 1,46,16,349 


Average price per 
Ib^ according to 

shipping bills ... 10 annas. It pies. 10 annas, 11 pies. 

^Indian Planters' Gazette and Sporting News, 
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COFFEB. 

The Oommeralal AspMt of Go4Vm. 

(Continued) 

The Great Number of London Coffee Houses 

In 1788, when the big signs of the old London taverns were taken down 
to admit free circulation of air through the dingy and murky city, the old- 
fashioned inns greatly decreased and the .coffee houses again multiplied in 
numbers, partly due to the College of Physicians “ recommending coffee as 
a wholesome beverage,** so much so that in the beginning of the 19ih cen- 
tury they exceeded 9,000 in London and suburbs alone. (Harpers Maga- 
zine, March 1882.) 

De Archenoly, in his Pictures of England,** speaking of the year 1797 
says there existed several hundred coffee houses in the neighbourhood 
of the Royal Exchange alone, and that in them more business was 
transacted than in the Exchange itself. To show how the commercial coffee 
houses were linked up with the Exchange itself. I have with me an actual 
cutting from the London Gazette of Oct. 19, 1749, which is only illustrative 
of many other similar contemporary announcements : 

“ For sale by the candle at Lloyd’s coffee House in Lombard St on 
Wednesday the 1st of November twelve o’clock noon. 

The good ship Warwick etc, etc., etc* Inventories to be seen on 
board, at the place of sale and of Samuel Brooks broker. 

To be spoke with daily at eleven o’clock at Cole’s Coffee House in 
Birchin Lane ; and after at Lloyd’s Coffee House in Lombard Street, or on 
the Exchange.” 

By the growth and development of the seeds within them, the western 
or political and literary coffee houses paved the way for and gave place to 
the clubs which succeeded them, and their exclusiveness suggested the 
provision of such institutions as would automatically keep out intruders, 
and the unsought company of uncongenial spirits. 

In mercantile circles the specializatior. of commerce and its segre- 
gation into more clearly defined quarters, such as the Baltic, the Wool, 
Coal and Corn Exchange, and the provisions of the world-famous commer- 
cial sale room of Mincing Lane, the foundation stone of which was laid on 
January 1, 1811, and rebuilt in 1818 together with the wonderful develop- 
ment of commercial journalism, made the city coffee house less and less a 
necessity While to these depressing factors the increasing rental charges 
contributed to make the business unprofitable and hastened its extinction. 
For the modern Workman’s coffee house movement of 1875, admirable in 
intent and enthusiastic in the philanthrophy of its founders, cannot claim 
to be even in the direct line of succession to the coffee houses I have tried 
to describe, while 1 fear that their dispensation of a dark brown fluid which 
*' neither cheers nor inebriates, but ' distends,” has done much to alienate 
the sympathy of the working classes altogether from coffee, even from 
coflee as it should and might be. 

In quite another category and in greater appreciation, must be men- 
tioned the spontaneous growth of a decade or so later, which has provided 
in all large and many small towns cafes were coffee is made the leading 
feature in establishments providing light refreshments at popular prices. 
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In the majority of cases the coffee is of excellent quality and is constantly 
fresh roasted on the premises. Evert this important factor, however, xcems 
to have had little or no effect on the use of coffee in the homes of this 
kingdom, where the consumption per capita has fallen to the low level of 
65 lbs. per annum. 

The Great East India Co. 

The student of the history of commerce in coffee will do well to investi* 
gate the annals of oar own East India Co., and the various chartered 
societies for trade to the East formed under protection of various 
Continental powers. Justice demands that we should give pride of place 
as pioneer, and especially in the importance of its handling of coffee 
to the Dutch East India Co, Founded in 1602, before there was any 
European dealing either in tea or coffee, it secured from the Dutch Govern* 
ment the 'monopoly of trade from the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits 
of Magellan, It soon established for itself footholds at various places in 
South Africa and Asia, but the mainstay of its wealth and power w^ in the 
Malay Archipelago, and especially the Island of Java. In 1667 its little 
fleet of one small vessel and six large ships, each of which carried a crew of 
about 100 sailors and 25 marines, brought a cargo booked at nearly two 
million gulden, including large quantities of pepper, nutmegs, mace, cinnamon 
and silk, but no mention is made either of coffee or tea. In 1699, however, 
Henricus ^warrdecroom imported some cuttings into Java from Malabar, 
and in 1706 the first small consignment from the island was sent to 
Amsterdam and enthusiastically received. By 1739, when the Dutch had 
had time to develop their own plantations, we find their fleet making an 
inventory of its cargo in the order of value as tea, coffee, pepper, sugar, 
mace, nutmegs, camphor, indigo, cloves, etc. 

For the first 100 years of its existence the supremacy of the Dutch East 
India Co. was undoubted, but the commencement of the 18th century saw the 
rise, and the middle of it, the triumph of England and the British East India 
Co. It lived for nearly 200 years however, and in its time did great things. 
It distributed dividends at rates ranging from 124 to 20, 40 and even 50 per 
cent., the average being, from 1602 to 1796, over 18 per cent. When the crash 
came in 1798 it left the Government to take its property and pay its debts of 
over ;£■ 1 0.000,000. (See J. E. Thorold Rogers’ story of Holland, and Olive 
Days. The Dutch in Java, also Java by A. Cabaton, 1912.) 

Peace to its memory. Its methods were not .such as would obtain the 
approval of the antislavery society or of philanthropists in general, but we 
have to remember that its exactions were less onerous than the devastation 
carried by Muhammadan plunderers, and by internecine strife. At .any rate, 
English methods of contemporary times demand the acknowledgment that 
it is not for us to throw stones at our neighbours. 

Out own East India Co. was first formed in 1600 with a capital of 
;f72,000 and made its first voyage in 1601, Its monopoly was annulled by 
Cromwell, bat restored by Charles II. Naturally the competition between 
them and the Dutch engendered many quarrels, culminating in the massacre 
of Amboyna when a number of English traders were tortured and killed. 
Probably expediency rather than conciliation led to the adoption of * spheres 
of influence,” and for a long time we focussed our attention on India and 
Ceylon, leaving the islands of Java, Borneo and the Malay Archipelago to the 
Dutch. Reconstructed in 1698 with a capital of 3^2,000,000, it held un- 
checked power till the Regulating Act of 1773 required the approval of the 
Crown to the Company's appointment of Governor-General. " 
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I o its Herculeaii attempt to buikl up E' monopoly in commerce it had 
acquired an empire almost as a by-product rather than of deliberate design. 
In 1784 Pitt had created a board of control which placed political and 
military control in the hands, of the Government. Finally^ after the disas- 
trous mutiny of 1857, the entire administration passed into the hands of the 
Crown. Thus ended our own East India Co., but it, too, had played its 
part in the history of coffee culture and coffee trade, and I shall show later 
how the customs records witness, perhaps more plainly than any other avail- 
able evidence, the fostering care of the Government for our East India Co., 
and particularly for the produce of British plantations. Its career was with- 
out a parallel in the commercial or political history of our empire, and 
though the last scenes of its history had been tarnished, it had pa'^ed the 
way for England to rise in. 

. The great activities of the chartered companies in the East tended, 
of course, to quicken enterprise in the West, and Spanish and Portuguese 
competed with English and Dutch and carried the profitable culture fo toe 
West Indies, to Mexico and Central America and above all, to Brazil. 
H^re it is said to have been introduced by Palheto in 1723. Soil and climate 
combined to facilitate the spread of the plantations, and in the States of 
Rip de Janeiro. Minas and Sao Paulo coffee has been the greatest source of 
livelihood for the workers and wealth to the estate owners.— Simmons' 
Spice MtiL 

(To be continued) 


. Need of Phosphates in Indian Soils, 

It has been authoritatively put forward that phosphatiq. manures arc of 
very great importance, as although the available phosphates in Indian soils 
are probably not deficient ; and although there is no immediate possibility of 
Indian soils getting barren for want of phosphates, yet (he total amount of 
phosphates in Indian soils is relatively so small and the denudition of phos- 
phates by the export of bones, grains and oil-seeds is so persistent, that the 
question of supplying phosphates to soils by way of fertilisers must sooner or 
later assume the most serious importance. The effect of using bones in 
large pieces is exceedingly slow, but they should be applied in this state only 
When fruit trees are planted. The Nepalese are said to have a custom of 
putting large quantities of bones in the pits in which they plant their fruit 
trees and they say it makes the fruit sweeter for all time . — Indian 
Planters' Gazette, 


Russia. 

Proposed measures respecting packing of Russian or Foreign 
Fertilisers,— The Board of Trade are informed by H. M, Commercial 
Attach^ for Russia that a Bill to prevent the adulteration of fertilisers,” 
which was introduced into the Duma in 1912, has recently been passed by 
that Chamber. The Bill provides, inter alia, that fertilisers of Russian or 
Foreign manufacture, whether separate from or mixed with other fertilising 
or Don-fertiiising substances^ must be sold only in .whole sacks, casks, 
barrels, boxes or other kinds of p.acking which are undamaged and carefully 
sealed (lead-sealed). Each parcel must be provided with an exact indication 
of (1) the works, dep6t, or pqrson guaranteising the genuine quality oi the 
fertiliser; (2) the name of the fertiliser; (3) its weight; and (4) the percent- 
age of useful elements and admixtures (combinations) contained* in it . — The 
. Board of Trade Journal, 
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SOIL. 

NitriHoatlon mnd AmmonMoatlon. 

The great importance now .attachilid to th6 biological processes going on 
in soils, particularly such processes as have to do with the rendering avail- 
able of soil nitrogen, suggested the desirability of investigations on nitrifica- 
tion and aininonification. It is now well known that, while these processes 
are due to organisms, various chemical and physical factors exert great 
influence on the inteiwity of the changes brought about by them. The 
soils of Hawaii, as previously pointed out, are extremely abhOrnial in many 
respects; generally they contain unusalty high percentages of iron oxide and 
alumina, and not infrequently abnormal quantities of magnesia. The 
physical make-up of these soils is also peculiar. The clay, which is present 
i«i very high percentages, is composed of substances differing in composition 
from normal clay. Climatic factors are also extremely variable, and some- 
times very abnormal. 

I'rom preliminary studies it was found that the average soil contains a 
very lo v percentage of nitrate and rather large amounts of ammonia. In this 
work considerable attention has been given to partial sterilization as affect- 
ing these processes, and some interesting results have been obtained. The 
full details of this investigation have been brought together in a separate 
publication. 

Effects of Heat on Soils. 

The remarkable effects on ammonification observed to follow partial 
sterilization by means of heat suggested a study of the effect of various 
temperatures on the solubility of the soil constituents. Remarkable changes 
wer-e observed to take place as a result of beating practically all the- soil 
constituents being greatly increased in solubility. This-. phase of^ the 
investigation has already been reported upon in a separate bulletin and there- 
fore need not be discussed being extremely complicated. In addition the 
data show that burning very greatly affects the solubility of soils. 

Fixatio.n of Fertilizers. 

The comparatively large amounts pf fertilizers used in the islands, 
sometimes in districts of extremely heavy rainfall, suggested the desirabi-' 
lity of securing definite data with reference to the leaching of fertilizers 
from the soils. The subject of fixation of fertilizers has been studied 
extensively in most parts of the world, but only to a limited extent ou soils 
similar to those of Hawaii. This work is being carried out by Mr, 
McGeorge, Assistant Chemist, and is now well under way. The data already 
secured show that the fixing power of Hawaiian soils is remarkably high, 
especially for phosphoric acid,^ The inajciinum fixing power for phosphoric 
acid of the soils studied has not yet been determined. In some instances 
as much as 0*8 ^ram of Os has been fixed by 100 grams of .the soil 
without its showing any diminution injxing power. The fixation of potash 
and of nitrogen in the form of ainmotda has also been found tO be hi'b, 
but seems to reach a maximum within a comparatively short time. A point 
of special interest in this connection has to do with the fixation of nitrate. 
For many. years, enormous quantities of nitrate of soda have been applied 
throughout the islands^, soinetiiiies in districts where the precipitation may 
average as much as .^00 inches per atmum. The 4^ta already obtained 
§how ^conclusively that nitrate of soda ie not retained by these soils* the 
leacnings showing that in a very short, throngh the 

soil. This natorally raises the questl^ eohcetrmhg the -ekplanatioo of 
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the fact that nitrate of soda freqUentiy produces enormous increase in the 
yields of cane, although applied in a single application at an early period in 
the growth of the crop. This work is being continued with a view of 
obtaining data on the effect of heat on the fixing power, the effects of steri- 
lization, etc. 

Soil Organic Nitrogen. 

In 1911 some preliminary studies were reported from this station on the 
organic- matter of Hawaiian soils. This subject has again been , taken up, 
mainly, however, with reference to the nitrogenous constituents. When it 
is recalled that practically all the nitrogen of soils exists in organic combina- 
tions, and that these are subject to various changes, induced by biological 
agents which seem necessary before the nitrogen becomes available for plant 
growth, it is at once apparent that any additional information that can be 
obtained regarding the changes in the chemical combinations taking place in 
soil nitrogen can but lead to a better understanding of the biological pro- 
cesses going on and may prove of great practical value. The wide range of 
clhnatic conditions in Hawaii, particularly with reference to the rainfal’, 
affords ample opportunity for a study of extreme variations as brought about 
by moisture content of Hawaiian soils. Considerable areas of the island arc 
maintained in a practically continuously submerged condition, whereas arid 
areas are not uncommon. It was suggested, therefore, that a study of the 
hydrolytic products obtainable from soils coming from these two widely 
differing sets of conditions might give some indication as to the fundamental 
nature of the anaerobic and aerobic hydrolyses. 

The question of the composition of so-called humus, with particular re- 
ference to its nitrogen and the humification process, have been subjects of 
much speculation, and apart from a few special investigations little indeed 
is really known about them. It is true most agriculturists consider that 
organic matter must undergo a process termed humification before it becomes 
of the greatest value to soils, but just what is implied by humification is far 
from being definite and is little understood. A study of humus with refer* 
ence to its nitrogen, to gain some insight into the nature of the cleavages that 
take place during the humification process, etc., has been begun, and the 
results will be presented in a separate publication in the near future. — 
Annual Report of the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station for 
1913. 


Portugal (Angola) 

Proposed Alteration of Export Duties on 'Coffee. — The Portuguese 
“ Diario do Governo” for the 7th April contains the text of a Bill, which has 
been submitted to the Chamber of Deputies by the Minister for the Colonies, 
proposing that from the first August next the export duties established in 
1892 for coffee exported from the Province of Angola (v/z., 15 per cent, ad 
valorem for coffee exported to foreign ports, and 3 per cent., valorem for 
coffee exported to Portugues*; ports) shall be applied only to cleaned coffee, 
(f.e., coffeein the bean freed from all impurities— unhusked coff^, cofiee husks, 
grit or any other foreign subsUnces being regarded as inftpurities). Coffee 
^ccpotaining any impurities is to be subject, on exportation from the Province, 
tb a stipi^mentary export tax ot"20 per cent, ad valorem in addition to the 
ordinary duty.— T/ic board of trade Journal. \ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Labour Oommlasioti* 


The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle. 

Bangalore. 

Sir. — In your editorial notes of the issue of the 2nd instant you ask for 
a reply “from a large employer of labour, who has joined the Labour De- 
partment from reasons equally convincing as those given by Mr. Mead for 
abstaining at present.” If I could not give you more convincing reasons for 
supporting the Labour Department than Mr. Mead has given for his absten- 
tion I should not trouble you with this communication. 

Mr, Mead agrees that the Department will improve the discipline 
amongst coolies and maistries, that it will enable South Indian estates to 
compete with foreign competitors on more even terms, and that it will place 
a distinct check upon fraudulent maistries and coolies thereby reducing the 
present risks of bad debts. 

What are Mr. Mead’s objections to the Scheme that have influenced his 
decision to such an extent as to overrule the enormous advantages, which 
he admits that the Department will probably confer upon South Indian 
estates ? They arc stated by him to be as follows : — (1) That the cost is 
excessive for the work that the Department will do. (2) That the control 
of the Department is too much vested in the hands of one Firm, and (3) 
That it will actually precipitate a labour crisis in the cofifee districts; 

I will deal with these three points separately : — 

As regards the cost, which is Mr. Mead’s main objection, though he 
admits that it will not effect the dividends and that it will be a very small 
addition to the capital cost of the property of which he has charge, 
it appears that he objects to this because he considers that his district is so 
favourably situated for labour that it will not get as much value for its 
subscriptions to the Department as will districts such as Nilgiris, Wynaad, 
and the Anamalais. 

“ The strength of the chain is restricted to that of its weakest link.” 
Cannot Mr. Mead see that it is the ill-favoured districts, which “ set the pace ” 
in competitive wages, advances and so on ? He cannot think that his 
district is such a planting paradise that there will never be any outside calls 
upon its labour supply. The better the supply of labour in his district, 
the greater will be the need for protection from outside competition and all 
its evils. 

Your article on the reports of the Collectors of the Nilgiris and Malabar 
upon the working of the Madras Planters Labour Act deals directly with the 
point in stating that Mr. Innes agrees -that the difficulty in getting labour 
is caused not only by the unregulated internal competition but also by the 
very strenuous competition from Ceylon and the Malay States. Mr.* Innes 
is of opinion that the Labour Department will be helpful in lessening the 
difficulties of the labour supply for the. planting districts. Here is an out- 
sider's opinion from one who has an inside and official knowledge of the 
situation, and it should be given the . mo^t careful CQQsi^jP^ration by those 
who have not yet agreed to subscribe, 
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Mr, Mead*a solution of the difficulty in respect of unregulated internal 
competition is apparently to have one Commission for the Travancores, 
another for Mysore, Coorg, Malabar excluding Wynaad, and Cochin, and yet 
another for the (in his opinion) benighted districts of Wynaad, the Kiigiris 
and the AnamaUis. Presumably he excludes Wynaad from his own group, 
in which it should be included from a geogr Aphical and official standpoint, 
because he fears that it might raise the average cost per acre in his select 
little family group I However, letting that point pass, how does he propose 
to regulate competition between these three Commissions ? 1 maintain that 

the internal competition under such conditions would be all the keener be- 
cause it would be under three organized depaitments with no restraining 
influence, Mr, Mead cannot think that the U, P. A. S. I. could or would 
bring any authority to bear upon three separte departments of this nature. 
If it attempted this without constituted authority to do so, it would bring 
about its own ruin. Seeing that the U. P. A. S. I„ the official body re- 
presenting the interests of the South Indian planters, would thus have no 
iocus standi in labour matters, what organization does Mr. Mead suggest 
should approach the Government in respect of external competition ? It is 
a point upon which, for Imperial reasons, the Madras Government will be 
very chary of taking action even if approached by the U. P. A. S. I. It w'ould 
have good reason to refuse even an inquiry if approached on the subject by 
any lesser body. 

I now come to Mr. Mead's next objection to the effect that the control 
of the department is too much vested in the hands of one Firm. I admit that 
Messrs. Finlay & Co., whom I look upon as public benefactors to the small 
proprietor, have got a considerable ‘say’ in the working of the Department. 
Can Mr. Mead give any reason why they should not safeguard themseUes in 
the way that they have done ? It is they who have made a start possible 
for, without the strong lead, which they gave, the matter would still be only 
under discussion. In my opinion it is because Messrs. Finlay, with w*hom 
I am in no way connected, have secured immunity for the industry at large 
from jealous bickerings amongst the representatives of large areas at Coun- 
cil Meetings of the Department that their lead has been followed with such 
implicit confidence by the small company or private proprietor, whose inter- 
ests would otherwise have stood an excellent chance of being totally ignored 
in the malestrom of petty jealousies of his more powerful rivals with direct 
representation on the Council. 

I admit that there might have been a risk in putting so much control 
into the hands of Messrs. Finlay and Co., if they had not proved by actual 
results that their methods were sound and their staff efficient. Few of ns 
have any knowledge of their methods, but it is good enough for me that the 
only other Commission, so far as I know which is doing satisfactory work 
(Mr. Richardson’s) has agreed to throw in its lot with the new Department, 
Can Mr. Mead tell us what reason be attiibutes to Mr, Richardson for doing 
so, if there was any fear of the control, vested in Messrs. Finlay and Co., 
being excessive ? 

Mr. Mead’s last objection to the Department is that he considers that it 
will actually precipitate a labour crisis in the coffee districts. I am 
absolutely at a loss to nnderstahd what he means by this. If a crisis, of 
which I have pot heard; is imminent in the coffee districts, how on earth can 
the Department precipitate it ? 

,/lB.a paragraph . o£ lettefi to which I have already* referred, 

he appears to bold out a hait lathe sbape^of an annual subscription of only 
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&atmas peracire to Mysore and Coorg if they will secede from the U. -P- 
A. S, L Di^rtment and throw in thehr lot with his proposed West Coast 
Group. .Surely, ‘if a crisis is so imminent in Mysore atid Coorg, they wofQld 
be well advised not to abandon the sabstaiice of the officiil Pepartmentfor 
the shadow o£ Mr. Mead's group in view of the conflicting arguments, which 
he uses in respect of their districts ? If the.^e districts are threatened with 
an immediate crisis, it is absurd to suppose thst an annual subscription of 8 
annas per acre is going to pull them through, more especially as they will itot 
have the official support of the U. P. A. 

This apparent attempt on Mr. Mead's part to alienate the allegiance of 
Mysore and Coorg, whose loyal support of the Association, in spite of tjie 
latter's inability to immediately meet the demands of these two districts in 
respect of extradition and a reduced assessment for coffee, has been one of 
the determining factors in the now assured establishment of the new Depart- 
ment, his implied, and 1 consider unwarranted, insinuation that parts of 
Travancore are supporting the Department largely with a view to obtaining 
a footing in the labour districts of South Canara, and last but not least, his 
strictures upon those, who presume to think a start possible, even supposing 
that the Department has not secured guarantees from 100,000 acres by 
July 1st, all these points lead me to think that his letter was written, not in 
fair comment, but with a view to bring about the downfall of a powerful 
central organisation, which will eventually earn the gratitude of everv 
planter in South India, and which is the only form of Department, which 
can hold out any hope of salvation to the small proprietor. 

Ml. Mead in the opening paragraph of his letter stated that it wa.s 
written at Mr. Barber's request. In view of the enormous amount of 
trouble that Mr. Barber has taken in this matter, I can hardly believe that 
he was aware of the contents of Mr. Mead's letter before it was published, 
or he would never have allowed his name to have been connected with it. 

Mr, Mead is wise enough to say that, immediately a start is decided 
upon, a number of wavering estates will be bound to join so that 
the area by the end of the year is likely to be as much in excess 
as it is now short, of 100,000 acres. The greater the support accorded 
to the Department the less is the chance of Mr. Mead being able to form 
a small Agency for thq Districts which he has mentioned-. This may be 
the reason why, if he does not intend to subscribe, he should take so 
much trouble to point out to subscribers the risks he fears in the formation 
of the Department. He appears to assume that guarantees of subscriptions 
have been given so unwillingly that any loophole will be taken advantage of 
for evading them, such as a shortage of a snnll area in the total guaranteed 
by July 1st. Surely, if iMessrs, FinUy & Co are willing to make a start with 
less than 100,000 acres, those, who have guaranteed support, will, be grateful 
to them for this further concession ? 

Another warning on the p.art of Mr. Mead, for which no reason Is given 
unless he is going to subscribe, is that the matter has not been fully discussed. 
He must be a glutton for debate if he.,ie not already surfeited with all that 
has been said and written on this subject. If, however, be so eoUcilous 
for the safeguarding of the interests of others, why do j[ apt 1^. his: name 
amongst those who were present at the U. P. A. meetini^ in August and 
March last, more especially as his^diitrkt did not trbhble tg 

send a representative to the latter 
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Must I come to the conclusion that he is the representative of one of 
those con;)panies, which consider themselves sufficiently powerful to cope 
with any labour crisis, ‘off their own bats* when it arises, and consequently 
hold themselves aloof on the score of expense, though they are the best able 
to meet it, from a Scheme which is formulated for the benefit of the Industry 
as a whole ? 


If I have attributed wrong motives to Mr. Mead, I hope that he will 
accept my apologies. I have replied as fairly as I could in view of the 
attitude which he appears to have adopted. 


For business reasons I am precluded from disclosing my identity, so sign 
myself by what should be the motto of the new Department. 


London £. C. 

May, 28th, 1914, 


“ Unity is Strength. ’* 


Staining Galling Boards. 


The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 


Handi, Mudigere P. O., 
Kadur District. 
29—6—14. 


Dear Sir, — I think “ Pirate** could not do better than stain his ceiling 
boards with “ Carbolinium.** Apart from the dark oak colour it gives to 
timbsr, it is the best preservative I know. 

My bungalow was ceiled with common Norwegian Pine 6 years ago and 
the coating of “ Carbolinium*’ I gave it has preserved it from attack by 
white ants, although the little pests have eaten the “ reepers” pretty badly, 
which were not so coated. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. Godwin Bovver. 


Staining Ceiling Boards. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — In reply to '* Pirate” in your issue of June 27th, the cheapest 
and probably the best method of staining ceiling wood, is to apply a solution 
of Permanganate of Potash, A beautiful polish can be produced after- 
wards by the application of bee^ wax. The beautiful dark polished (oak I) 
floors in some London houses are nothing more than ordinary wood treated 
as above. Ours was one of the fakes. 

The finished article turns out much darker than one would suppose 
whep applying the solution, so a thorough test should be made beforehand 
to enstire the correct shade, The solution will not take on teak. 

Yours faithfully, 
CONDy. 
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Staining Oailing Boards^ 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — A cheap and efficient stain for boards can be made by 
dissolving Potassium Permanganate in hot water. Sufficient of the crystals 
should be added to make the solution a very dark violet in colour. 

For application an ordinary clean paint brush may be used or a piece 
of cloth. The boards should be well wetted with the solution and left to 
dry, the ultimate colour being a dark brown which is permanent. 

Yours faithfully, 

“Manganic.” 


Fertilisera* 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — My Type Writer (or is it your P. D. ?) made rather a pretty 
mess of my letter in your last issue. 

The first point on which I sought information should read thus : 

1. Will he kindly name any one or two fertilisers not Nitrates which 
nevertheless arc as quickly Jivailable as Nitrates ? 

Yours faithfully, 

Nemo. 


The Editor, 


Green Bug. 


The Planters' Chronicle, 


July 1st, 1914. 


Sir, — Surely some further effort should be made to combat this pest by 
the introduction of lady birds or any other natural enemy it has. Years ago 
Mr. Newport made an attempt to import lady birds and failed, but since 
then science has progressed and, piay be, an expert might succeed where he 
failed. 

Coorg are holding the appointment of their Scientific Officer in 
abeyance, but it would be worth their while to engage an expert to tackle 
the scale. , 

If a natural enemy cannot be found to control the scale, the coffee of 
Mysore and Coorg is probably doomed, for where this pest has taken' hold, 
it has taken charge^ and eventually ruined the coffee. • * 

Our efforts with sprayers, etc., may delay for a while ;thc invasion, but 
they are futile where large areas are concerned, and what hhppenef) Iq the 
Nilgiris will be obtained elsewhere. 

Yours faitbfpll)% , 
Kith6gue; 
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How to take Samples and send Speoimene foi* Examination. 

* To obtain a fair average sample of ihe soil in a field for analysis, as 
nearly as possible eqital quantities of soil are taken from not less than, 
four different parts of it. At the places chosen for taking samples the surface 
is lightly scraped, to remove leaves, mulch, Ac., a vertical hole 18 inches 
square is then dug to a depth of 2 feet, like a port hole With a sharp 8]^de 
a slice of soil to a depth of one foot is cut ofi one side of the hole and placed 
on a clean.bag* Big stones and big roots should be removed, but not small 
stones, the sisse of a pea. or fine roots. 

The process is repeated at the other places selected, and all the samples 
are then thoroughly mixed, big lumps being broken up. After well mixing 
about 10 lbs is placed in a clean canvas bag, which is securely tied up. huoli 
samples should be forwarded in a clean wooden box. 

It ia nnportant that hagnand hox*i8 should be clean. 

Care must be tiikeii about the labels. Each sample should be labelled 
and a duplicate label put inside the bag. Full information should be sent 
about each sample, slating elevation, rainfall, depth of soil, nature of siib^ 
soil, surrounding rocks and counti.y, whether it is on a level or slope near 
a river, Ac , and the history of the previous maniirial treatment of the soil. 

The same rules apply to taking samples of a sub-soil 
Plant Diseases, 

These should be packed so that, if possible, they will arrive in the same 
condition in which they were collected, and they mnal not be e.vternaVy wet 
when they are pub Up. In some cases the specimens may be dried between 
sheets of blotting paper under light pressure before they are packed. 

Specimens which decay ntpidly may be sent in a solution of Formalin, 
1 part to 20 parts of water. 

Insects, 

If live insects are sent, some of their food plant, which should be dr// 
should be enclosed with them, and also a little crushed paper- Insects found 
in soil, wo<>d, Ac., sliould be sent in these materials 

Tin boxes should be used for packing, and lioles should not be bored in 
them or if they are, only one or two and these quite small. 

Insects should usually be sent dead. They may be killed in a cyanide 
bottle, or enclosed under a tumbler with a small piece of blotting -paper 
soaked in benzine. They should be quite dry when packed, and are best 
buried in dry sawdust with a little powdered naphthaline. 

Small insects should be packed with finely shredded paper. Coltm 
wool should never he used. 

Butterflies and moths should be enclosed in papers folded info triangular- 
shaped packets which are packed in a box with crushed paper to prevent 
shaking. 

Scale insects should be packed dr?/, each specimen attached to its 
food plant simply wrapped in soft tissue paper. 

General, 

In all cases more than one specimen of each kind should be Sent— if 
possible 4 or 5. 

Every specimen should he cXearlg labelled so that there can be no possible 
mistake. The label should bear a number referring to a description in the 
covering letter. 

Full particulars about all specimens sent must be recorded. 

All specimens should be sent to 
The Shchbtaryi 

'The United Planters’ Asiooiation of Southern India, 

^ . BANGALORE 

W WVM (he baiug promptly altetideil to Upon arrival. 
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THE U. P. A. S. I. 

(Incorporated.) 

Twenty*flrat Annual Meeting. 

The Twenty- first Annuli Meeting opened at Bangilore on the 6th July, 
T114, at 11 a.ni., at the Mayo Hall, the following being present ; — 


Cil.VIUMVN 

... Mil E, L. MAHON. 

Pl\ntini Member 

... The IIon blb Mr. E. F. BAEBER. ^ 

Secretary ,,, 

... Mil. FLET HE 1 NORTON. 

Anama'ais 

Delegates. 

/ Mr. R. T, CoNGRkVB 
\ Mn. E. W. Fimcock. 

iiababud n 

C Mr. a. B. Boyp. 

**• (Mh. S. H. Dennis 

Cenl ra 1 '/Vu va more . , . 

... Mr. J. A. Fic tabdson. 

Cojvg 

f Mr. »1. A. Graham. 

*** t Mr. P. G, Tipping. 

Kanan Devan 

... Mu. H. L, Finches. 

Miindaliuyani 

Mr. V, E. Eyif. 

Ni^ijivii ... 

j Mi; J S'. Nic lls. 

\ .Mu 0. II. Broik, 

Not th Mysore 

/Mr C. Danvers. 

- t Mr W. H. Reed. 

8h(vn'cy$ 

... Mr C, Djckiks. 

South Mysore 

f Mn. J. G, H. CiiaWEonD. 

*’* tMu. 0. Lake. 

South Traxancorc ... 

.. Mr. j. B. Cook. 

West Coast 

... Mr. H. Waddinoton. 

Wynaad 

... Mr, C; E. Arbott, 

M6.Sdr8« A Uichai'cL^on. 

Abbott voted Ex- Chairmen 

J. G. llttUii to:! C. 11. Brock and C. E. 
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Vi»ltora» 


Fir Hugh Pa]>,K C. l.E.C.S.L 
Mr. D T* C'hadwick I.C.S. 

Mr. r. W. Waiburton, I C. S. 

Mr. A. ‘ ^ ox ICS. 

Dr. Leslie Coleuian. 

!Mr. ^hlrly Tremearne. 

Mr. Mackenzie. 

Mr Maclean. 

Mr. Scoblc Nioholfeon. 

Mr Hernaid. 

Mr. Dirnie. 

Mr. Pascoe. 

Mr Kobb 
Mr. Woo&nam. 

Mr Kerr. 

Mr Dennc 
Mr. ILiyley. 

Mr Petrie Ha} • 

Mr. Sladden. 

Mr. Fa^citt. 


Ptt}iie. 

Mi Tacabelia, 

Mr*! ' nhoii 
Mia Hyiiuilton. 

Mis bcoble-Nicho^aon. 
Mis < liadvMck. 

Iilrs Pascoe. 

Mis. • 0}d 
Mis I’obb 
Mis. Ivicbaidsoii. 

Mrs. Pinches. 

Vis Dickens 
Mrs Kabul 
Mis. Grawfoid. 

Mis. Lake 

Mibs Pawton 
Miss Piiei. 

MibS Gladden 


AGENDA PAPER. 

Monday, 6th Jul\, Aunrnoon. 

1, Secretaf} s Annual Report and Stateme^ib of Acc-)unts 
2 Ghaitmatps Addtess 

8. AVork of the Planting ^leraber 
4. Scientific Officer’s Kepoit 

6* Labour — 

(a) J abour Depaitiiient 

(Zi) Recruiting and Ernigiatiou 

(o) Enticement of advanced labour to emigrate 

(d) Non service of Wai rants 

Tuesday, 7th July, Aukrnoon 

6. Weights and Measures 
7% Roads and ( ommuiucations — 

(a) Arsikere- Mangalore Railway 

Aiieunoon, 

8 * Aijrii^idtaral Moitem— 

(a) Pests and Diseases and Pest Act 
{b) FerlihbCis 
(c) Products 

9. llnbher^ 

(cr) Coat a iitibber 

30. Legk9lation-- 

(a) Prevention of thefts of Kubbe^r, Peppor aod Carilamonis 

11. Cofee-- 

(flr) Hybiidisation 

(b) Maikets 

' ^ •* <c) Adult«rati0ii - 

12t riantere* Chromcle 
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Wednesday, 8th Jcly. Mobninq. 

18. ScieuHfio Dep'ivtnient — 

(a) Retention of Services of Scientific Officer 

(b) Proposed Office of ^fycolo^isj; 

(0) xXssistauts 

(d) Hiii'ctiiis 

{ 0 ) S^ientifly Offioor’ii Programme 1914 !.) 

11. Planters* llouevolent Fund 

15. Taa - 

i't) Markets 

lb) Railway Freiglifc on Tea Seed 
AprKBNoox. 

1 6 . Fina oe — 

(a) Lon Ion Seh)ol of Tropic il Melioino 

17. Pulosof the U. PA S. L 

18. Klfc ion of Offire Rearers 

The Annual Repoi*t of the Seoff»etai*y> 

The Labour Department. 

Gentlemen, — This Meeting has been convened unusually early this year, 
on account of the establishment of a Labour Department of your own. 
The year of planting politics, with the exception of the Labour Question, 
has been a very quiet one. It will be within your recoreclion that an 
Extraordinary General Meeting was called in March last which was attended 
by Delegates from every District Association except one. The whole ques- 
tion was threshed out, and it was unanimously decided to start a Labour 
Department. Notices were sent to all members of District Assscialions, non- 
members. Firms and Companies intere.sted in the Planting Industiics of 
Southern India. The Executive Committee of the Labour Commission, 
wiih the sanction of your Chairman, decided, in response to the support 
accorded to the scheme to publish as widely as possible the fact that the 
Department had started from July Ibt, 1914. Setting out with an objecti\e 
of 100,000 peiTs at l<s.2 an acre guaranteed for 5 years, I am pleased to 
report tha^ 95,li2 acres have given in their adhesion to the scheme. This 
alone represents a sum of Ks.l, 90,244, or ^ 1 2,682 a year, or £68, 410 for 
five 3 ’ears. But it is reasonably to be hoped that more supporters will 
come in, thereby largely increasing this amount, and consequently your 
sphere of influence, usefulness and authority. The decision arrived at is 
the most momentous in the annals of your Association. The unstinted 
thanks of j’our Association are due to the Hon’bleMr. Barber, Mr. Abbott and 
Mr. Nicolls for the unselflsh devotion they have shown in your interests.! 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Aylmer Martin, your Commissioner, 
is unavoidably absent from your final discussions, but his absence at home 
for reasons of health precludes his presence, but you will all be glad to hear 
that his health has been nearly completely restored, and that is most 
anxious to return and assume his duties. 

The details of the working of the Department rest in your hands, and 
it is to be hoped that, after mature consideratiou, you will place this vexed 
question on A firm and lasting i ' ‘ 

The Scientific Department, 

You must all miss from this meeting the presjipee of Austead, the 
Scientific Officer, who has sent out from home his the 

permission of the Chairman, I wUl lead out to to 
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discuss the handing over of the Scientific Department to the control of the 
Government of Madras, but in connection with this matter I shall have to 
read out to you when the matter comes up for discussion a letter received 
from the Govenment of Madras in ansewer to one I addressed them about 
the appointment of a Mycologist in conformity with a resolution * passed at 
the last meeting, but the gist of that answer lies in para. 3, where the 
Madras Government propose that this Association will provide “ an aggregate 
contribution of Rs. 15,000 a year for five years, at the close of which period 
the rates of contribution shall be subject to a reconsideration.” I may here 
say that I do not think that the funds of your Association can stand such a 
strain. 

The Government of Madras has sanctioned the purchase of a motor 
car for the use of the Scientific Officer. If this falls through through lack 
of funds, and Mr Anstead’s services are retained for a further period of 5 
years, your contributiem to Government will be increased by Rs.1,032 mak- 
ing in all Rs 4,036. The subject of the publication of Mr. Anstead’s papers, 
published in the Chronicle in book from, will come up for discussion later 
on. Mr Anstead is representing this Association at the International Rub- 
ber Exhibition and will publish articles on it in the Chronicle. 

Mr. Jonas, Scientific Assistant (Coorg) resigned in December last, and 
no one has as yet been appointed in his place. 

Green Rug 

Green bug, I am sorry to say, continues to spread through the Coffee 
Districts of Mysore and Coorg, but I am glad to report that every planter is 
alive to the necessity of combating this pest Many able articles have been 
written in the Chronicle dealing with it, notably those contributed by Dr. 
Coleman, Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher, R. N, and your Scientific Office. 

H. E. THE Viceroy’s Visit. 

H. E. the Viceroy visited South India last vear and accepted addresses 
from the Coorg and North and South Mysore Planters’ Association. 

Weights and Measures. 

The Weights and Measures Committee appointed by the Go-enment of 
India toured through South India collecting information and opinions, and 
Mr Aylmer Martin, who represented this Association, replied to the ques- 
tions put to him ; but so far I have seen no report issued by the Connuis- 
sion. 

Freight on Rubber. 

During the year I have been in correspondence with the Ceylon 
Planters’ Associatiori and Straits Planters’ Association with a view to get- 
ting a reduction of freights on Rubber, and I received notice that the 
Colombo Homeward Conference had reduced the rate of freight on rubber 
incases from January Ist^ 1914, to 60 shillings for 50 c. ft. or 20 cvvts, 
until further notice. 

East India Coffe Au tralia. 

I have also corresponded with the Minister of Commerce, Australian 
Common ivealth, with the object of gainglng a foothold in the Australian 
markets for East India Coffv^e, ^nd through his kindly offices have received 
numerous letters from variqns firms. Th^se letters I have had printed and 
distributej and trust that they may be fpund of use to coffee planters. 

RAir/vVAV Constructh>v, 

Since the ladt annual meeting there h.is been Considerable activity in 
railway construction in Mysore ^^nd that work is* in; progress connecting 
with Mysore, 
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' The Benevolent Fund. 

The Planters’ Benevolent Fund to June 30th, 1914 has Rs.17,000 
invested in Government Paper at 3j per cent, held by the Mercantile Bank 
of India in safe custody, and a balance at the Bank of Rs. 1,7 12-0-2. During 
1913-14 four applications were made for assistance and were sanctioned. 
These amounted tb Us, 830. A report of the Benevolent Fund from January 
1st, 1913, to December, 1913, is placed before each Delegate. 

The “ Chronicle”. 

The Planters' Chronicle shows a profit of Rs.3,050 and is Rs.50 in 
excess of the estimate, of which Rs.1,525 is the half share of the Associa- 
tion. 

Finances. 

The accounts for the year are laid on the table. A comparison of 
actuals with estimate, shows the follwing results : — 

Estimate. Actual. 

Income ... Rs.17,652 1 0 ... Rs.19,448 10 0 

Expenditure ... Rs.l 5,169 0 0 ... Rs.16,951 10 3 

Though Rs,l 782- 10*3 more were spent during this j’ear the actual 

expenditure includes a sum of Rs.2.647-11-6 incurred on behalf of the 
Labour Department, which will be refunded and we have therefore spent 
Rs. 865-1-3 below the estimate. 

Chairman’s Address. 

Gentlemen, 

In opening my Address, let me at once congratulate you on the success 
of what we have been endeavouring to attain for years past. 

Through the energies of the very capable Committee whom you elected 
last year, together with the sporting manner in which Messrs. James Finlay 
and Co., have come forward in ofifering us the goodwill of their already well 
organized and successful Labour Agency, thereby saving us from many of 
the mistakes a newly formed organisation of this nature must necessarily 
incur ; we have achieved the great aim of our ambition by starting the 
Labour Department on July 1st, 1914, and by the raising of sufficient. funds 
for the equipment of what we all feel sure will be a thoroughly organized 
and well founded Labour Department, and to these Gentlemen, comprising 
the Committee, together with those responsible for the conduct of Messrs. 
James Finlay & Co.’s affairs, we are due a very considerable amount of 
gratitude. ' 

As our worthy Secretary has humourously shown, week by w'eek, in the 
Chronicle^ through the medium of his Barometeri the figures, though at 
times stationary, have gradually risen up to their present gratifying stage; 
and although there are even now some waverers, who arc doubtless sitting 
on the fence until they can see more clearly w'hat good is to be attained by 
this new departure, still we must all hope, that as time- goes on, everj’one 
will place himself under the one Banner of Utiity. 

U Pity, Gentlemen, is strength, and therefore the* more we can unite 
ourselves into a strong combination of Self- Protection thb greater will be 
our chance of gain in the end. Some nfky say that the Rs.2 t>er ’acre is a 
large sum to pay for what we are likely to get, but in my opinion it is but a 
small premium to lay out for practically safeguarding our .advances, this 
qtiite apart from its numerous other probable advantages. | el|oald say there 
are few of us here to day, who caq say that they have jbeavily 4q 
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the past through dishonest Kanganies or Maistries, and this point added to 
the fact that we shall be more likely to get the coolies when we most require 
them, makes the charge an insignificant one, compared to what we are likely 
to gain. 

In Mr. Aylmer Martin, our Chief Superintendent, we are indeed fortp-^^ 
nate in having a Director for the Department in whom we can place every 
reliance, A man of undoubted capability, energy and perseverance, and 
who will, I feel confident, ultimately place our interests on the highest level. 

I know you will, with me, wish him a safe return from England, fully restored 
to health, and also every success in his future undertaking. 

The year under review has been taking it as a whole a fairly prosper- 
ous one. The rather scanty rainfall of last year together with the prolonged 
drought of this dry weather has had its disastrous effects in most districts. 
Still, crops have been good and Coffee and Tea prices well maintained. Th4 
low price of Rubber at present prevailing, is a matter for regret, but is it 
satisfactory to know from experience and from statistics and other articles 
published from time to time that, in all well founded and not over capitalised 
concerns in S, India, there is still, even at present prices, room for a conside- 
rable margin on the right side. The lowering of the freight on Rubber, by 
the Shipping C'onibine, will also materially assist this. 

We have had to contend with a more or less severe attack of green- 
bug in parts of Coorg and Mysore —this, no doubt, also the outcome of pheno- 
menally long drought, but with the preventative measures that have been, and 
are being, taken to allay its spread and the prospects of more normal 
seasons in future, we do not think there is much cause for any serious alarm. 

I should like here to thank the Mysore Durbar for their courtesy in allowing 
us, in Coorg the previlege of a visit from Dr, Leslie Coleman. Dr. Coleman 
made a short tour in the Province and gave the planters there much valuable 
advice in connection with green -bug and other thipgs. To Mr. Bainbrigge 
Fletcher, Government of India Entomologist, our thanks are also due for his 
kind labours in this direction. 

In November last the Coorg and Mysore Associations sent Deputations 
to meet H. E. the Viceroy in Mysore City, when suitable addresses, bringing 
all important local matters to H E’s notice, were presented. 

In December at the kind invitation of the Director of India Agriculture, 

I was a visitor, together with the Hon’ble Mr Barber, at the meeting of the 
Members of the Board of Agriculture held at Coimbatore, and we spent a 
very enjoyable and interesting week there. 

We congratulate the South Mysore Association on attaining its Jubilqe 
during the past year. An uninterrupted spell of 50 years existence, and 
doing good work throughout it all, is an eloquent tribute to the value and 
usefulness of Planters* Associations generally, and again emphasizes the 
point I wished to convey at the commencement of my address — that is, the 
value of unity amongst us all. 

The South Mysore Association deserve our sympathy in the gireat loss 
they, and the planting community as a whole, have sustained by the death of 
that fine old planter Mr. Graham Anderson, c i B, whose charming persona- 
lity, and ideas on planting politfcsjgeaerally, made it always such a pleasure 
to meet him. 

j The absence, from our Agenda Paper of the ‘^Theni $ridge’^ and th6 
^ Vaigai Valley Railway** items is a matter for 'satisfaction, as it no dopbt 
that, this ynit^ ASsooi^tiOP in the past, tbos^ 
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directly coiiceraed with the above projects have obtained all they could 
reasonably expect. There also appears to be every chance of the Arsikere* 
Mangalore Railway being put in hand at an early date, and this is a matter 
for sincere congratulation. As this work progresses Planters in Coorg hope 
that Government may see its way to" giving them a “ feeder ** line. That 
this would be a great boon to them is uniiiuestionable. 

The non-execution and other difficulties connected with warrants, etc., 
in, and from. Native States are still subjects, gentlemen, that will want our 
most careful consideration at this meeting. We have hitherto made various 
attempts at removing, or at any rate, minimising them, but unfortunately 
with little or no success. Such a non-success has, I fear, made a few of our 
present Component Associations dissatisfied with the benefits they derive 
from the United Association, as they look upon redress in this matter as one 
of the most important. However, in view of the starting of our “ Labour 
Department *’ it becomes doubly essential that the strongest steps should be 
taken to thoroughly represent to the respective Governments the great dis- 
abilities under which we suffer by the above, and I hope this will be done, 

Mr. Anstead. our Scientific Officer, as, yon all know is now in England on 
a well earned holiday. Up to the time of his leaving he was, as usual, most 
energetic in helping us generally with the different problems we hav^e had, 
ftom time to time, to iace, and 1 feel that 1 but echo the sentiments of all 
present here now when 1 say that his assistance and ad /ice have been most 
valuable. 

It may interest many of you to know that he has been visiting the 
Rubber Exhibition. He will doubtless glean many useful hints from there 
which all of us interested therein will get the benefit of later on. While the 
retention of his services is still under the sympathetic consideration of 
Government, it is generally understood that our expectations will be realised. 
It is felt that if Government took over our entire Scientific Department, and, 
in co-operation with ourselves, ran it, the Department would still further 
develop, and such a consummation would, I think, meet with general ap- 
proval. 

Gentlemen, this, I understand, is the last meeting at which we shall 
have the pleasure of welcomiug The Hon’ble Sir Hugh Daly. 

On behalf of us all, I should like uow to thank him for the unvarying 
interest he has always shown in all planting matters by attending our Meet- 
ings so regularly and doing us a good turn wherever he could. Planters 
in Coorg have special reasons for appreciating this, for, as their Chief Com- 
missioner, he has always shown a kindly and sympathetic feeling towards 
them, and done all in his power to help, whether it be in starting new lu- 
dustries, or other things. 

I know you will all be with me when I wish himself and Lady Dalyi 
when the time comes for .their retirement, many years of fiappioess in the 
Old Country. ^ 

Our Planting Member, the HoQ’blp^I^r. Barber, has of great help 
tq me throughout the year, help always ' given with unfaiRng courteey and 
readiness, and I am very grateful to bimfor it. 

As Secretary too, of your Labour- Q^rtmept Committee, be has given 
us much of his valuable time, but in connection with this Commktee, it 
would. I;)e invidious to specialise, for, ip my opinion, eaph member pif it has 
done, not only what we expected of him, but a great deal .mp^and I. feel 
sure that when the time comes you wU] record them a.aQ^t oeairty vote of 
thanks for their able and unselfisb^lab^ihi on behalf OS 
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I also thaak our Ex and Vice Chairman for the past year, for their 
assistance, whilst to our able Secretary, Mr. Fletcher Norton, 1 am greatly 
indebted for his loyal support throughout. If rumour be true, Talso think 
we, belonging to the Labour Department, owe him a special vote of thanks 
for his able advocacy of our cause, not only in the columns of the Chro- 
nicle but also on private occasions, when at various chance meetings with 

friends who were at that time * waverers* he was able to let them see things 
in what we considei the “ right light” and thus swell our acreage total and 
bring what we believe will be an undoubted boon to a greater number. 

Gentlemen, the Accounts are now in your hands, and I trust you will 
find them satisfactory and in order. During the year, each member of 
your Finance Committee received a copy from the Secretary and was thus 
enabled to keep in complete touch with all matters relating to this head- 
ing. 

I have nothing more to say except to ask your forbearance, if my 
“ Report” is not quite as complete, or lucid, as those many of my more able 
predecessors in this Chair have given you. 

I have however, tried to do my best and can now assure you that, how- 
ever indifferently put in this Report, all our interests have, ever and always, 
received my most careful attention, whenever it has befen possible for me 
to do so . 


The Planting Member’s Report* 

Gentlemen. 

Whatever there be of importance, will come up during the debate, so I 
will be very brief. I am glad to think that the Arsikere* Mangalore Railway 
matter is nearly through and that merely a few details as to terms remain 
to be settled. The Government of Madras are unable to contribute to the 
London School of Tropical Medicine as there is to be a School in India 
which will require their support and should have our support also if we can 
give it. The tropics would seem a more natural place for a School of this 
sort, and hope it will be started in Madras. The Labour Department and 
Scientific Department, 1 need not refer to now. 

At the instance of the Wynaad Association, the Government of 
’Madras asked the Mysore Durbar to authorise the Patels of the State to 
attest labour contracts. This the Durbar is unable to agree to on the 
ground the Patels in their present state of literacy cannot be expected to 
make satisfactory attesting officers. I have now suggested that Post Masters 
in Mysore should be appointed, and this suggestion is being put to the Post- 
Master General, Madras. 

In regard to thefts of rubber, etc, two resolutions were passed last 
year, and I understood that I was not wanted to take any action until the 
Cochin Durbar h^ passed a regulation dealing with this matter. The 
Durbar passed this Regulation on the 23rd April last, and I have asked the 
Government of Mrdras if similar legislation can be brought in. 

The negotiations regardii^ Cinchona failed to coma to anything, but I 
beKsve Government have decided definitely not to plant Cinchona on the 
Auamalais but to extend their plantations on the Nilgiris 

, Other subjects that have had my attention are of purely local interest 
Mci need not be referred to here* 
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I should like to express my appreciation of the kind hearing I have 
invariably had from all th jse officials I have been brought in contact with ifi 
work, and in iliis connecti :>!i I would especially inonti .):i the name of Sir 
John Atkinson, who is now retiring after long years devoted to the service of 
his country. * j 

Annual tioport of tho^ Planting Expertl 

1st July, 1913 to SOtw June, 1914. ' 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

I have the honour to present to you my fifth Annual Report as Plantirg 
ICxpert and Scientific Officer to the U. P, A, S. I. This Report takes the 
usual form, being a summary of the work done by the Scientific Department 
during the year under review, detailed discussions of pests, diseases, 
manures, &c., are left to be dealt with under their separate headings on the 
Agenda Paper of the Annual Meeting. 

Office and Correspondence. 

My office staff throughout the year has consisted of one writer and one 
peon, and the upkeep of this stall was met, as in former years, by a contri- 
bution from the Government of Madras. 

On 2 1st March I left Bangalore to proceed on six months leave in 
England. 

The arrangement and preliminary cataloguing of the Library has been 
completed and brought up to date. The U. P. A. S. 1. have accumulated 
many valuable records in the form of Govenimer.t Publications and Scien- 
tific Periodicals, etc., and a large number of Agricultural Bulletins and 
Papers are annually bought, or received in exchange for the Planters' 
Chronicle^ and I think it is desirable to now publish a printed catalogue 
of these, and endeavour to arrange a scheme by which the library might be 
made use of by planters in the various districts. 

As in past years office work ha.s been heavy and it continues to absorb 
so much time when I am at headquarters that it is impossible to undertake 
any serious research work. 595 letters have been received and 613 written, 
those being the figures for nine months only, since during the last three 
months of the period under review 1 have been on leave, and all these have 
received iuy personal attention. 

PU PLICATIONS. 

I have as usual contribiited regularly to the pages of the Planters' 
Chronicle, maintaining weekly a special section dealing. with the Scientific 
Dep.arimeiit and agricultniMl matter.^ of gener.il interest, and in addition 
I have contributed 12 special articles. Tne publication continue; to be 
issued as a weekly and now yields siich a Irindsoine revenue to the U.- P. A. 
S. L that steps might be taken to reorganise its arrangement so,. as to .make 
it a still more valuable and Uitcrestlag scientific journal deaVmg'mth Southern 
India products, and to use its pages for the discussion among planters them- 
selves of sn’qec's of eq laj interest aififihimportance to the Labour Question. 

Owing to the press of other work jt h is been found impossiDle to finl 
finWor opportunity to issue spetnal^iJ^leiins dealillg"W4fh"4J^H<mlth^^ sub- 
jects, and with the present lack of %t^fF all idea of being able to.do this has 
b^n abandoned. At the list AnnuaPNf^tirg of rae U, P. A. S. I., how- 
GoHect 
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of the Planters’ Chronicle during the past, five years, and to arrange and 
re-edit them to bo published in book form by the Association subject to 
certain conditions which were laid down in a siibsecjacnt letter to the 
Chairman and discussed at .the Extraordinary General Meeting held on 1 1th 
and 12th of March last. Sufficient support has, however, apparently not 
been found to render this proposition feaaable. 

Herbarium and Collections. 

Little work has been done on these during the year, but a few sheets 
have been added to the Herbarium, chiefly of plants collected in Peer made, 
and a few insects have been collected and sent to the Government Ento- 
mologist at Coimbatore. 

A proposal made last year to establish a museum at the head office at 
Bangalore of products, pests and diseases, etc., of interest to the planters of 
Southern India has remained little more than a proposal. To make such a 
scheme a success volunteers are necessary and would be warmly welcomed, 
and it is possible that use might be made of the Exhibition which has be- 
come a feature of the Annual Meeting as a base for such collections. 

Tours. 

During the period under review I have been absent from head(juarters 
for 96 days on tour. Visits of inspection have been paid to the Shevaroy 
Hills, Malabar, Cochin, Travancore, Pcermade and the West Coast ; two 
tours have been made in Coorg, one in company with Mr. K. Birnie, the 
Agricultural Officer of the Kalisyndicate, in connection with the Manurial 
Experimental plots in that district, and one accompanied by Dr. Coleman, 
the Director of Agriculture of the Mysore Government, who, at the special 
request of the Coorg Planters’ Association, was given permission by the 
Mysore Durbar to make a tour of inspection in Coorg with special reference 
to the Lantana eradication work, (he outbreak of Green Bug and the plant- 
ing industries generally of the District. The tour was a most successful 
one and I trust it will be repeated, and the idea extended to other Agri- 
cultural Officers, There is much to be gained on all sides from such tours 
as this. Not only do the planters and myself get the valuable benefit of (he 
advice of such officers, but they themselves are able to obtain an insight 
into the problems which confront the European planters and broaden their 
outlook, and such visits do much to dovetail together the work of the various 
Agricultural Departments and enable the men in charge to work together 
more easily and profitably. 

In December I attended the eighth meeting of the Board of Agriculture 
held at Coimbatore iu my official capacity as a member of the Board. 

These tours have necessitated my tnivelling a distance of 3,000 miles 
by rail and 1,71« miles by road, which is a considerable advance on the 
mileage covered during 1912-13. 

Scientific Assistants, 

Mr. G. N. Frattini, the Scientific Assistant for Mysore, has carried. out 
his duties in that district throughout, the year in a satisfactory way. A large, 
proportion of his time has necessarily been taken up with work upon the 
unfortunate outbreak of Green Bug on the Colfcc, but he has also devoted a 
considerable amount of attention to manurial problems, espepLiDy the 
important question of the possibility of the co-operative system of buying 
manures. The Kalisyndicate Experimental Plots in Mysoi;e have been in. 
his charge, and demonstrations have also been ghoii qf the use of Dynamite. 
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in Agriculture. During the 5 "ear a small laboratory has been fitted up and 
equipped for his use, and it is earnestly to be hoped that he will be allowed 
time to use this for the purpose of making soil analyses, checking fertiliser 
guarantees, and testing the value of fertilisers from local sources, etc., and 
that all his time will not be frittered- away in more or less useless and 
unnecessary estate inspections. 

Mr. Jonas, the Scientific Assistant for Coorg, proved unsuited to the 
work and the climate and resigned his post in December. It is hoped to 
appoint his successor before the end of the current year. 

No other Assistants have been appointed, though one at least is badly 
needed in the Rubber Districts on the West Coast. 

Experimental Work. 

The remarks made in my Annual Report last year still apply to this 
subject. '1 he difficulty of carrying out field experiments which must often 
be continued over a long period of years under most careful supervision on 
estates is apparently insurmountable. There is a great reluctance among 
planters generally to carry out any organiacd experiments, and during the 
rush of work at crop time and other seasons the experiments are invariably 
neglected. The planters are not altogether to blame for this, and to a great 
extent it must necessarily be the case. In fact, experiments carried out here 
and there on estates without the skilled supervision of the scientist who has 
planned them can seldom yield any results worth having, and too much risk 
i? run from want cf continuity* The proper place to carry out experiments 
is at an Agriculture Station, where they are under the eye and control of 
the Scientist who is conducting them, and such a Station is one of the most 
urgent needs of the Association if its Scientific Department is to be conti- 
nued on practical and efficient lines. 

Despite the difficulties outlined above a few experiments have been 
c.arried out during the year, chiefly in Mysore and Coorg, where the Scientific 
iissistants have been able to more or less supervise them, but the success 
which has been obtained wilh these is almost entirely due to the keenness 
and energy of a few planters who have taken them up and carried them 
through with unflagging zeal, and to these men my personal thanks are due 
as are those ot the whole planting community for whose benefit the 
results ha\e been published. 

The most important of the experiments alluded to have been — 

(1) Manorial Experiments with Coffee, 

The Kalisyndicatc Manurial Experiment Plots laid down in Coorg and 
Mysore, have been carried through their first stage. On a few some prelimi- 
n,ar>‘ figures have been obtained but the general result has been to show 
that they arc too much trouble for most planters to undertake, and several 
meft have after one year’s trial of them given notice that they are not willing 
to continue them. Possibly this is not due altogether to lack of interest 
in manurial problems, but to the fact that the Scheme as at first outlined 
was too complicated, though it raised no criticism whatever when it was 
published in the pages of the Planters' Chronicle, ^ Jn order to try and 
meet (he difficulties and prevent, if possible, the abandonment of the worlt 
altogether of the generous offer of the Kalisyndicate, a simpler schbtne has 
been drawn up as a basis of future work' and this has been published. I 
would like to take this opportunity of expiressing my thanks to Mr. Bifnie, 
the Agricultural Officer of the Kalisyndicate, stationed in Bangalore, for his 
valuable aid, and for the unflagging enthusiasm with which 'he- had supported 
me in the somewhat disheartening task of carrying through ^ntfunpofpqlar 
piece of work* 
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' The e?tpedihent with a tnlnunal ss^s^ten^ on a ^hen^ical analysis 
6f the soil and the ptist history ol the estate reported last year has bee^ 
cofitiniied and results have now befen obtained over a period of thrco year|%. 
briefly staled the cropybas been doubled during this period and* tbo higt^ 
yil^ld' maintained. Many other, estatoa have now adopted a similar syst.«^i 
and manurial schemes have been drawn for then) ahd li to be hoped that 
in fiine all estates will adopt yirnilar tnanurial programmed underdho advicc 
bf the Scientific Department. ^ » 

(2) ' The Conservation in pits of Composts of pulp and line 
sweepings t etc, 

M VVojrk on this subject has been continued and results obtained have 
been reported in the Chronicle from time to time, 

(3) The Effect of fertilisers on the Latex yield of ^car^ Rubber, 

^ Work done during the year on a larger scale has confirmed the results 
• obtained in 1912-13, and the experiments as far as they have gone, tend to 
show that, on areas which do not normally yield well, the application of 
both Nitrate of Soda, and Saltpetre, just before tapping is begun, increase 
the flow of lafex and the yield of rubber, but that on areas which norm.ally 
yield well these fertilisers apparently do not improve the conditions. Much 
work still remains to be done before any definite conclusions can be arrived 
at and the experiment is being continued. 

(4) Bees and the Fertilisation of Coffee. 

The experiments begun during the blossom ''cason of 1913 in co opera- 
tion with the Government Entomologist were carried through, but at present 
the final report on this work has not been prepared. 

' (5) Coffee Hybridisation, 

The Experimental Plot established in the Nilgiris in 1912 is in excel- 
lent order and under the able supervision of Mr Hutcher, Curator of the 
Nilgiri Parks and Gardens, the Coffee is making rapid giowtb. No actual 
crossing work can of course be begun until the trees reach the flowering 
stage. 

In Coorg some Experiments with Hybrids under estate conditions are 
being carried out and the clearings have made remarkably good growth. 

In Mysore work is being continued at Chundrapore and elsewhere and 
a sample of coffee prepared from fifth generation trees elicited a very 
favourable report at Havre. 

.With the advent of Green Pug into Mysore and Coorg it may become 
nece^ary to reconsider the question of which generation and type should, be 
selected for propagation and this aspect of the work, is being carefully kept 
in view. * 

. Pl^ST^S ANP .DrsgASE^, ^ , . 

During the year uijidep tr«v>ew, np. new peet has been recorded^ Prown 
Scale {I^caninm hemisp,hieritum)^^o^ the yellow Bark IrOVi^i^spidtotus 
camcllKc) were reported op the Die-back dWease, due to, a com- 

bined attack of two^fungi^ Glaenpi^rinmi albornbrum followed 'by Uotryo- 
diplod iji4he4)hrom^ QQntinijiMV t<|, cause, a, certain* ampunt of damage on 

Hevea Rubber ,E^j:ate>. -.Rfd iT'^rarychtts^ phtioiculdtus) uas 

found damaging Tea and other crops. , -r . 

THemOsi im]^rfeifipt-^est fias again been the Green Bug on the Coffee 
MysoUe> and Coorg. With the advent of the dry weather it was 
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foimd that thfs^pest had beooine established despite the drastic measures 
takf^n to deal with it earlier in the year, and even areas which had been spur 
pruned and sprayed were reinfected. The exact method of infection ^sti)| 
femairrs a mystery, but it Would appear that whatever it may be it is still 
operalivo. The* parasitic fungus is wideb' spread in both districts and its 
presence did much to check the scale during the monsoon, but that this 
alone will not eradicate the pest has been amply proved. Systematic spray- 
ing must be adopted, and it is important that the pest should be dealt 
with promptly directly it h noticed and every effort made to prevent its 
spread and the infection of the shade trees, and at the same time an orga- 
nised campaign must be carried out against Ants which protect, foster and 
spread the scale. Every effort is being made by the Scientific Department 
to combat this pest which may seriously affect the Coffee industry in Mysore 
and Coorg, by carefully studying the life history of the scale under the local 
conditions obtaining in these Districts, making a careful survey of the areas 
affected and a study of its food plants in addition to Coffee, trials of sprays 
and sprayers, and literature both in pamphlet form and in articles in the 
Chronicle describing the Scale and the methods to be adopted in checking 
and controlling it. In all this work Dr Coleman, the Director oj Agriculture 
for the Mysore Go\ eminent, has most willingly and enthusiastically co- 
operated. and his services have proved of immense value, especially with 
reference to the Native Coffee planters in Mysore, who are just as anxious 
a^ the Europeans to protect their Coffee from this rightly dreaded pest. 

Pest Act. 

During the year the Destructive Insects and Pest Act, 1913, has been 
passed as the outcome of representations made by the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce as long ago as 1906. This is a step of the utmost importance 
and it clears the way for the introduction of local legislature for the con- 
trol of pe'5ts and diseases in circumscribed areas for which the Association 
have so often asked. 

Laboratory, 

Owing to the time occupied in touring and administrative work, very 
little chemical work has been done in the laboiatory and no definite piece 
of research could be undertaken. That there is so little time available for 
laboratory work each year is a cause of increasing regret. A few samples 
of fertilisers have been examined as to their rnanurial value and few analyses 
of (niscellaneous products, but beyond this little use has been made of the 
laboratory. 

The Scientific Department. 

At an Extraordinary General Meeting of the U. P. A, S, I. held in 
Bangalore on 11th and 12th March the future development of the Scientific 
Department was briefly discussed and at that meeting Iliad the honour to 
explain my views upon this subject, and there is no need to do more in this 
Report than to briefly summari>te the proposals then made, ni£r., that it is 
necessary, if the Scientific Dejiattmenf is to be developed along efficient and 
’uteful lines, to fn) (Establish an Agrkitiltiiral Station,' (ft) to a^j^ht a Myco- 
logist, tc) to appoint inorft AssUtantaVm the Staff, a man^ 4bt*ntildy Rdbber 
problems on the \Vesl Coast, and an Assistant at Headqiltkmtilf to dt> either 
lailaH’fical work or to lighten the burdCrt'bf correspondence iHe bead of 
th^ D^j^artmont beieit.especially noedfal^^and id) to devise Kome^melbod of 
Bettinig'the Planting Expert free^to jo^iaore researcb -work aniilois and 
administrative work* ^ . 

, <D. ANSTE^* 

JSipert. 
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BAROMETER 

OF 

Laboui* Department. 


11-7-14 

4-7-14 

27- 6 14 
20 6-14 
13-6-14 

6-6-14 

30-5-14 

23-5-14 
2 5 14 

25-4 14 
18-4-14 

11-4-14 

4-4-14 

28- 3-14 
21-3-14 



100,000 

95,434*21 
94,450 41 
90,219*41 
89,619*41 
88,574*41 

86,429*41 

84,867*41 

82,851*41 

82,293*90 

79.820 

77,95S 

74,607 

73,057 

68,757 

68,611 


' or tne- 

U. P. K. S. 1. sUn.tecr' on 1st, 

>9i4V 
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REOaflHISfO AS THE OFMGUL 0R6AR OF THE 0. P. A. S. I.. IHGORPORATED, 

(Secretary's Registered Telegraphic Address ** Planting^** Bangalore.) 


VoL. IX. No. 29.j July 18, 1914. [Price As. 8. 


THE U. P. A. S. 1. 

(iNCOaFORATRI).) 

Oontents* 

We have no addition to make to oiir Barometer, but would call special 
attention to Mr. Richardson’s letter, correctinj( a most unfortunate and 
misleading report that occurred in the Madras Mail of the 9th and which 
will remove all misunderstanding. We hope that now that the Labour 
Committee is complete, that subscribers to the Department will accord them 
their full confidence and support. It will take some little time to set things 
going, but we are instructed to say that a^ time goes on, full reports will be 
published in the Chronicle of the progress made. The Committee of Con- 
trol consists of the Chairman, Mr. Abbott (acting for the Hon’ble Mr. 
Barber), Mr, Pinches, Mr C H. Browne, Mr. Aylmer Martin (at home) and 
another from the Kanan Devans, whose name has not yet reached us. 

Mr, Day has been wired for to come out as soon as possible to take up 
his duties as Deputy Director and Mr. Aylmer Martin should be with us 
about 1st October. 

^ A new Association has been formed called the Travancore Combined 
Planters’ Association, the first proceedings of which we publish. 

It will be noted that Mr. Anstead, Planting Expert, has been.honoured 
with the degree of M. A., and we have to thank him for sending out the 
account of the International Congress of Tropical Agriculture, and also the 
account of the opening ceremony of the Rubber Exhibition. He has 
promised to send further accounts for publication in the Chronicle. 

Mr. Birnie furnishes us with a letter Fertilisers, and will not continue 
the controversy. 

We hope that all Honorary Secretaries will begin to collect subscribers 
to the Book of Proceedings for 1914, It will not be a very big book this 
year, but interesting as regards the Labour DepartmeQt anc^ the Scientific 
Department, 

Also the Secretary will very shortly be circulating reply post-cards 
inviting the Planting Community to guarantee, by registering their names, 
the publication of the contributions of Mr, Anstead in book form. 
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BAROMETER 

^OF 

Ldboiii^ Dttpartmanttf 


11 . 7-14 

4 - 7-14 

27 - 6-14 
20 6-14 
13 - 6-14 

6 - 6-14 

30 - 5-14 

23 - 5-14 

2 - 5-14 

25 - 4-14 

18 - 4-14 

11 - 4-14 

4 - 4-14 

28 - 3-14 
21 - 3-14 


100,000 

95 , 434*21 

94 , 450*41 

90 , 219*41 

89 , 619*41 

88 , 574*41 

86 , 429*41 

84 , 867*41 

82 , 851*41 
82,293 90 

79 820 
77.958 

74,607 

73,057 

68,757 

68,611 






The laahoup £>epaptment of the 
li P. K- S. X. stapted 'on dulv 1 st, 
1014. 
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DISTRICT PDAMTBRf’ ASSOCIATIOR^. 

Travanoore Combllied Planters* Association. 

A Meeting of representatives of the following Associations was held 
at the Quilon Club, on 30th June, to consider the proposal of the 
South Travancore Planters^ ' Association to form a 
combined Association for Travancore. 

Central Travancore Planters* Association. 

Mundakayam Planters* Association. 

South Travancore Planters* Association. 

pR£SENT.-“Messrs. J. S. Valentine, Jj A. Richardson, B, Cook, L. G. 

Knight, H. B. Kirk, P. T. Alexander, R. Ross, A. W. Leslie, 
M. M. Knight, A. Moore, V. Mardon, A. Mackie., C. Hall. 
Visitors: — ], Mackie (Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd.,) 
E. J. Smith, R. N, W. Jodrell and J. A. Gwynne. Mr, j. S. 
Valentine was elected to the Chair. 

The election of Office Bearers for the ensuing year, which was referred 
to the Delegates of the Associations represented, was proceeded with and 
the result announced to the meeting was Mr. J. S. Valentine, Chairman, 
Mr. J. A. Richardson, Vice-Chairman and Mr. J. A, Gwynne, Honorary 
Secretary^ It was agreed that the Executive Committee should consist of 
the Chairman and Honorary Secretary for the time being of each Associ- 
ation and the Planting Member of the Travancore Legislative Council, with 
power to add to their numbers. The Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Hono- 
rary Secretary are members of the Executive Coinnr.ittee ex-officio. 

It was proposed that the Executive Committee should frame the rules 
of the Association and submit them to the next meeting to be held if possi* 
ble at the time of the Sri Mulam. The Honorary Secretary was asked to 
obtain the Rules of the U. P. A. S. I. and Ceylon Planters’ Association and 
to draft out rules on the same lines for the guidance of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

It was agreed that the Hony. Secretary should approach the Commercial 
Interests of Cochin, Alleppey and Quilon and invite their co-operation in 
appointing a Delegate from each town to represent them on this Association 
and also communicate with the West Coast, North Travancore and Kanan 
Devan Planters’ Association to the same effect. As the interests of Cochin 
and Travancore are more or less identical, it is hoped that they will join the 
Association. 

It was suggested that the Executive Committee fix the rate of sub- 
scription at Rs.23 per annum for each Association and each Commercial firm. 

With so many planters present the opportunity was taken to discuss 
matters of immediate interest and ^ the request of the Chairman, Mr. 
Richardson made a short speech on th«' snbjeci of the Labour Commission 
which lead to an interesting di.<^us3lai# the consensus of opinion being that 
SD far as the estates on this coa^.were concerned the Commission would not 
benefit them. 

The state of the roads and communications in Travancore came up for 
discussion and it was remitted to the I>|egates to bring the matter before 
their tespective. Associations with a vieVto taking combined ‘"aidfloD; 

Tfie question of engaging a Mycologist was favourably dfgd|issed and this 
matter was also remitted to the Delegates to bring before their Associations, 

(Signed) J. A, GWYNNE, Hony, Secretary. 
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THE PLiANTINa EXPERT HONORED. 

At a Congregation of the University of Cambridge held at the Senate 
House in Cambridge on 20th June, the Vice-Chancellor, the Provost of 
King’s College, in the Chair, the degree of Master of Arts was conferred upon 
R. D. Anstead, Esq., B.A., the Planting Expert. 

Thtt Intamatlonal Oongi^MS of Tropical Agrioultiire , 

The International Congress of Tropical Agriculture at which Mr. R. D. 
Anstead, m.a. is representing the United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India opened its Sessions at the Imperial Institute on 23rd June. The 
following account of the opening meeting appeared in The Times. 

“ The King, who is patron of the International Congress of Tropical 
Agriculture now meeting in London, sent yesterday the following message of 
welcome to the Delegates : — 

** It is with much pleasure that I welcome to London the Delegates of 
the International Congress of Ttopical Agriculture. The importance of their 
deliberations and the number and variety of subjects to be discussed are of 
especial interest to me. I trust that their discussions will contribute to the 
advancement of agriculture in the Tropics— George R. I.” 

“ There was a large audience of Delegates when the Congress opened 
in the morning at the Imperial Institute. They were welcomed by the 
President, Professor Wyndham R, Dunstan, F. R. S.< who is also President 
of the International Association for Tropical Agriculture and Director of 
the Imperial Institute. The morning session was occupied by the President’s 
Address, in which he reviewed the whole field of tropical Agriculture, and 
in the afternoon papers were read by a number of authorities on technical 
education in tropical agriculture. 

“ There was general agreement in the desirability of a College in 
Ceylon which was described by the President in his address. Later in the 
afternoon Mr. J, Arthur Hutton described the work of the British Cotton 
Growing Association. 

“ In the evening Lord Ernmott, Parliamentary Under- Secretary for the 
Colonies, presided St a dinner given by the Government to the Delegates 
and representatives of the Congress at the Imperial Institute. The Govern- 
ment held a reception afterwards for the Congress, for which about 2,000 
invitations were issued. The guests were received by the Secretary for the 
C'olonies and Mr®. Harconrt. 

The President’s Address. 

After pointing out the ever-growing importance of the agricultural pro- 
ductivity of the tropics, to which the temperate world had now to look for 
numerous materials necessary to life and to industry, the President discussed 
the problems connected with the most important of these tropical products. 
The first he touched upon was rubber. 

Since the last Congress four years ago, he said, an immense impetus had 
been giv^n to the cultivation of rubber, and a rapid unprecedent rise in the 
market price of the raw materml followed. Rubber trees of every descrip- 
tion were grown in plantations on a. large scale, of which Hevea, Ceara, and 
Castilloa were the most important. Certain conclusions were already 
definitely indicated, bnt two questions remained, Ome was the maintenance 
of an ample supply 'of cheap labour for the pla ntations of the Eastern 
trqpjlcs ; the other was the quality of the plantation rubber compared with 
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(hat obtained from the trees of South America. The artificial production of 
rubber by chemical means had now been satisfactorily accomplished by 
laboratory methods. Some lime mu^t . elapse before we could be certain 
that these methods could be successful on a large scale. The question 
would then arise as to whether synthetic rubber could be produced cheaply 
enough to compete with the natural rubber. The improvement of plantation 
rubber and the cheapening of its cost were therefore the main problems for 
the rubber grower. The moral of synthetic indigo was obvious. Natural 
indigo was killed because little or nothing was done to improve and cheapen 
its production and he bclie\'ed this was fully recognized by leading rubber 
planters. Hut the entire science of rubber-growing needed continuous 
investigation by trained specialists. 

Cotton, Cocoa, and Tobacco, 

Another subject which would claim much of their attention was cotton- 
growing and its improvement. Notable advances had been made, especially 
in India, in Nya.saland, Uganda, Togoland and in French West Africa, but 
continuous effort and experimental work were needed in each country in 
which cotton cultivation promised success. 

In this country at the present lime wc were specially and financially 
interested in a large attempt, chiefly due to the initiation of Lord Kitchener, 
to grow Egyptian cotton under irrigation in the Gezira district of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. Lancashire spinners would view with satisfaction a similar 
development on the opposite shore of the Mediterranean. Asia Minor 
appeared to offer a promising and very large field for the growth of long- 
stapled American Upland cotton. With the development for cotton-growing 
in these great tncts in ICgypt, the Sudan and in Asia Minor, the demands . 
of JCnrope for two of the principal grades of cotton would in a very large 
measure be met, and the principal manufacturing requirements of the Old 
World largely supplied from within its confines. Important advances also 
were being made in cotton cultivation in India. 

After referring to the oil-yielding trees, the President spoke of the 
remarkable increase in the production of cocoa in the Gold Coast. An 
output of 11,407,608 lb, in 1905 had risen to 45,277,606 lb, in 1910, and last 
year it was 113,239,980 lb., and this country now, he sa/d, stood first on. the 
list. The cocoa industry of the Gold Coast was a notable example of an 
enterprise which had been brought to success as a native indu&try aided, 
and to some extent supervised, by Government, but without pressure or 
coercion in any form. 

Recent developments indicated that certain kinds of tobacco might not 
only be grown, but successfully cured, of satisfactory quality in a number 
of new areas, among them Canada, South Africa, including Rhodesia and 
Ireland, while promising trials were being made in this counti^y^^A^he;; 
ject needed increased attention in the tropics, especially in relation to the 
growth of cigar tobacco. . , • : . ^ 

The Imperial College in Ceylon. 

The time had now come, the Prtesldent cont1nbed,^to 'con?i&^ how 
educatidn in tropical agriculture could best be provided, What, was: now 
urgently required was an AgriciiH’ural College in the tro|^l6e 'w^ie’h should 
also be an important centre of tropical agriculture Teseaijch, iperef^ for 
its own advanced students, but for trained investigators of spteial Subjects 
from all parts of the world. There was general agreement thast Ceylon was 
the colony best adapted for the establishment oi the first Iipperial QoUege of 
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Tropical Agriculture. The funds required were estimated at about ifSO.OOO. 
The site proposed was at Peradeniya, in proxunity>to the famous Gardens 
atnl also tp the Government Agricultural Department, Instruptipn would 
be open to all who produced the diploma of an Agricultural College or other 
evidence of possessing the preliminary knowledge requisite. As Educated 
and otherwise properly qualified native students would be admitted, as well 
as European students, it was intended to erect in proximity to the college 
at least two residential hostels. The entire coutse of work would occup> 
a period of one year, which would be continuous, and the cost of board, 
residence and instruction for this year was estimated at 150, 

The President next said he desired to submit to the Congress the 
question of a British Institute of Tropical Agriculture on the lines of other 
professional bodies, such as the Institutions of Civil Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineers and the Institute of Chemistry. He thought such an 
institution would be welcomed by all connected with the subject of agri- 
cultural production in the British tropics. It would be affiliated with the 
various agricultural societies in the British tropics and with the International 
Association, and would, with great advantage, take o\er the work at present 
performed by the British Committee of the Association. 

Tropical Hygiene. 

The Delegates attending the International Congress of Tropical 
Agriculture resumed their deliberations at the Imperial Institute, South 
Keniington, yesterday. 

Under the Presidency of Sir Ronald Ross the Congress discussed the 
question of sanitation and hygiene on tropical estates, and later, when Sir 
Sydney Olivier was in the chair, considered the subject of legislation against 
plant diseases and pests. 

Dr. Harford (President of Livingstone College) said there were groups 
of men in all the different countries of Europe who were united to deal with 
the question of the supply of liquor to natives, which he believed had an 
important bearing on the efficiency of labour in the tropics. Some practical 
results had issued from the discussion of this subject at the last Congress. 
Belgium had enacted entire prohibition of the trade in spirits throughout the 
whole Belgian Congo. Portugal had take similar action in the province of 
Angola, and Frauce, Germany and Great Britain had taken strong steps in 
Africa during the last few years, 

Sir Sydney Olivier said that if agriculturists could be interested in 
the question of labour efficiency they would probably render great assistance 
in matters which had hitheito been regarded purely as problems of hygiene 
and medical aid. In all tropical countries he was convinced that a large 
amqunt of the apathetic disposition of labourers was due to latent disease 
wtiich depressi?d their vitality! Uur experience in all our Colonies' was tjiat 
any Government who spent a few thousand pounds on drainage c6u!d effect 
an enormous saving in the life and the health of its inhabitants *, bnt 'we 
had to be, constantly on watch for altered conditions. In different parts of 
Jamaica they had considered that they were immune from malarial fever, 
but when they sent labourers to Panama a somewhat different shade of 
malaria was contracted and infection resulted^ when they returned. 

T ^ f 

Sir Ronald Ross suggested that the Congress should appoint a stand- 
ing Committee to consider the whole question of ’sanitation and hygiene on 
tropical estates. 

A resolution giving effect to Sir Ronald Ross’s suggestion was carried. 
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RUBBER. 

The Riibbeii Exhibition, 

The followitif; account of the opening ceremony of the Rubber Exhibi- 
tion appeared in The Daily Telegraph. 

Prince Arthur of Connaught yesterday formally opened the fourth 
International Rubber and Allied Industries Exhibition at the Royal Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, and, in so doing gave great encourageinent to those 
engaged in what he described as a “ wonderful industry,” for he expressed 
the view that rubber would, in due course, in its own sphere of production, 
prove as profitable as the production of gold. 

The opening ceremony took place on the rubber tennis court, in the 
presence of a large company. Sir Henry A. Blake, the President, was in 
the chair, and among those present were Mr. Lewis Harcourt, M. P. Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, and Mrs. Harcourt, Captain Eric Bonham 
(Equerry to Prince Arthur), Mr, A. Staines Manders, organising manager, 
and Miss D Fulton, Secretary to the Exhibition ; Mr. John McEwan, Chair- 
man of the Rubber Growers’ Association : and the Commissioners sent over 
by various British protectorates and dependencies, and by foreign countries, 
to represent them at Islington. 

In asking His Royal Highness to declare the exhibition open, the 
President said that was the third of a series of exhibitions which had been 
held in London in connection with the lubber industry. The first was 
in 1908 and the second in 1911. The objects of the display were primarily 
to bring together the rubber producers of all countries and the manu- 
facturers, with a view of increasing their knowledge of the necessary 
conditions for the successful planting, growing, preparing and marketing of 
rubber, and of stimulating the discovery of new lines of expansion for its 
uses. Beyond that there would be until July 9th, a series of conferences at 
which papers would be lead and discussed by practical experts fiom every 
part of the rubber-producing world. That the exhibitions had been so 
successful was due in a great measure to the energy and organising ability 
of Mr. Staines Manders, the organising director, (Hear, hear). 

Development of Rubber. 

Prince Arthur of Connaught, who on rising was greeted with 
applause, said : After the interesting speech to which we have all listened, 
I feel that it would be mere presumption on my part to detain you long on 
the question of synthetic or any other form of rubber, of whose comparative 
merits I confess that I am entirely ignorant, but I may say that 1 gladly 
complied with the request that 1 should open this exhibition, for I am firmly 
convinced that few things tend more to the welfare of mankind than that 
n>en o? all nations should from time to time meet together fbr the promotion 
. of branches of industry to which they aie devoting theit brains and their 
lives^ (Hear, hear.) Consequently it Js a source of very ' ^satisfaction 
to rqe to welcome to-day the official Delegates from so dtfifiSl:‘ent gan- 

tries who are assembled here, and are engaged in amicable trade rivalry \vith 
ourselves, for the purpose of stimulating the growth of thfe^wPddeHul 
industry. (Hear, bear.) ^ 

t There is an old saying to the effect, that every dog has bia and 
frpm tjie innumerable prospectuses wblcfi used to cover -^ 4a(re^lt6t say 
Utter” (laughter) - my writing-table every morning, I tbio^ Safely say 
that rubber is having, and will continue to have, its da;^ The 
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latter half of the nioeteenth centaty was^ ‘-essentially the gold mining era, 
but I do not think that I am far from the n^ark in saying that the glutinous 
product which is found in a vattefy 6^ trees in Africa^ Asia, and. South 
America', and which has been introduced with' such success into Ceylon, the 
Mala‘y Statbs, the ‘Straits- Settlenients, and el'sCWhereV will in dire . doiirsei ln 
its own sphere of prod action Vf ‘the golden mineral in- the' fiitiirti, "C’Chtfer^. 
I feel that Lam laying myself open to the accusation of dabbling or invest- 
ing in rubber shares- (laughter)-so 1 hasten to deny the impeachment, but I 
-do feel that a boom in some department of industry would be very welcome, 
so why not another in rubber ? (Hear, hear). 

' I believe l am right in saying that the first specimens of crude 
rubber Were brought to Europe by La Cbndamine in 1735, but noth- 
ing' -was -made of the raw material until 1770, when Dr. Priestley 
caHed .the attention of the public to its value for erasing pencil 
ibarlts. Charles Macintosh, early in the nineteenth century, introduced 
waterproofing-Cloth, which really marks its beginning as a commercial 
product. Since then, thanks to that Veteran of travel Sir Clements Markham, 
"who did ao miich towards the introduction of the cinchona cultivation to the 
East, and to the skill of Mr. H. A Wickham— (cheers) seeds of rubber- 
bearing tr^es were first transported to Kew Gardens, and then sent to 
Colombo, Burma, Mauritius, Singapore, Java, and Fiji, which has led to a 
very tapid development, something like 70,000 tons being exported to this 
country in 1913. 

Not unnaturally, however, this enormous production is for the moment 
in exceks of immediate requirements, which has occasioned a fall in prices- 
hence the reason of this exhibition, to show the people of this country the 
variety of purposes and uses to which the material can be applied, and 
which offers such a vast untrodden field for future commercial enterprise. 
(Hear, hear). . It only remains for me to wish this exhjbiiion every possible 
success, and to say that I feel convinced that it will conduce in no small 
measure to the advantage of this important and ever-growing industry for 
the benefit of inankind in general (cheersl 

The Fall in PKicii:. 

Mr. Lewis Harcourt, who followed, observed that he was officially 
deeply interested in the rubber production of the British ICmpire. It was 
an industry whose birth within our territories coincided only with the dawn 
of the present century, but its growth in that time had been beyond expecta- 
tion and belief, Last year the exports of rubber from the Straits Settle- 
ments, the Federated Malay States and Ceylon alone reached the extra- 
ordinary total of 71,000,000 lb. in weight of the value of £\\ ,000,000 sterling. 
The production of the first five months of this year showed that the total 
output of 1914 was likely far to.» exceed anything that had preceded it. 
(Qheers)*. Jt waa;quite true that the price per pound had . .f illen, which was 

pi^^^ vipw diffcf^ntdn4iyidua]& 

TbQ^e^whp would; seen jvt that, exhibition werje.the cpnsun^ecs^ and 

tq Ib^.the faj^i. jh .pn^ Ujight .be, aescribed-like ^pother ,c. 09 i'mpdijj?.a 8 
gr?\tqful aaej epmtord^ ( Laugh terj^ ; .. *, ^ . 

. . .'Mr. JcJaiiMcEwan, in thahking-lhe Prince for his presence^ stated that 
the Rubber 'Growers* Association celebrated the seventh anniversary of its 
birth that dayi 1 .^ 1 1$. interests^ werc'^^wiih plantation, rubber on 1}% and it 
numbered 5^ i^/compaiiy members and- 219? individuals. ’ It represented a 
iand area of? 2^27 LGOO* acres, of which 665,000 acres -were planted In rubber, 
'jltnd4}ki^ issued dapital of Its jcompamos was ;f42, 7-50,000, but many of the 
shares stood at large premiums, (Hear, hear.^^^ 
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coffee. 

^ Coffee trade of Sao Paulo,— The following infor nation is from the 
report by M, Cc>nsul at Sao Paulo ^Mr. G. F. Altee) on the tr^de of the 
State of Sao. Paulo in 19 13^ which vvill ^b^rtly be issued : — 

The number of bags of coffee exported from the State of Sao Paulo 
during 1913 was 10,229, 245, as compared with 8,934,719 in 1912. 

The Coffee trade during the first half cf the year passed through one of 
the most serious crises in its history. January started with type 4 coffee 
quoted at 7*8 milreis per 10 kilogs. (/.i., the Santos arroba); with very few 
fluctuations the price then declined steadily till the end of Juue, when the 
quotation was only 5*8 inilrcis. This heavy drop equals 16s. a 
bag of 60 kilogs) and can only be attributed to a series of excep- 
tional circumstances. Among these was the tightness of money in Europe, 
and some important failures in some of the chief markets of consumption 
which .made credit more difficult to obtain from bankers. The bull specu- 
lators being unable to finance their positions, were obliged to liquidate as 
best they could, and the excessive height to which they had forced prices 
naturally curtailed consun.ption ; the demand during all this period w'as very 
irregular and only on a small scale. The last two crops also produced more 
than the prominent bulls had estimated and speculated oni These factors 
upset the whole coffee trade, and a general feeling of uneasiness 
prevailed. 

Many of the most prominent dealers bought steadily in June for 
September delivery, paying an advance of 200 to 300 reis on the prices for 
June-delivery. 

Du ing the .second half of the year, the season commenced on relative- ' 
ly low prices and some 2,000,000 bags were sold at low rates. During 
September, news was received from the interior that prospects for the next 
crop (1914-15) were very poor, and that it would be one of the smallest 
known for the past twelve or fifteen years. 

Following this, heavy entries and monetary embarrassments brought 
about a decline, and with constant rumours of tailures and curtailment of, 
credit the price dropped to about 5-1 5 milreis. The foreign tnarkets are 
reported as being well supplied, and Santos still holds a stock of sorne 
2,400,000 bags. On the other hand it must be taken into consideration that 
prices around 50 milreis per cwt. are attractive to the S lo Paulo trade gene- 
rally, and in particular to the consuming markets, as they must leave a fair 
margin of profit. 

1,000 reis — 1 milreis “ Is, 4(1. 

-“The Board of Trade JonrnaL 

A Perfect Partilieer. 

Professor Bottomley’s discovery of a perfect fertiliser is of intense 
interest to Australia, fie has produced a bacteriali:ed peat, whffch absorbs 
ibe nitrogenous wealth of.ihe atmosphere. The exhausttoq 6]f nitrogefi' by 
Crops is the cause of the dtteay and death of soils. For soHs as do 

all other living elements in nature. Ihey become senile^ becaU)^ of ^exhaus- 
tidn. The purpose of fertilisers is to arrest that exbamMlnKO^ and to revivify 
the earth. Rain alw.tys brings down large quanlitks of tlie free nitrogen of 
the atmosphere; hence its incalctiiable value as a revivlfier.of the. land. 
But much of the nitrogen, thus brought down escapes. With a fertiliser 
such as thiatcow discovered by Professor Bottoiuley, the nitrogea cannot 
escape before it becomes absorbed by the sod. }ixichdakge^^Queeu$‘ 
faffd A^ricuUural Journal^ 
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^Qatbcairii iHoaee, 

Palace Road, 

Bangalore, 16th July, 1914. 


7K CORRECTION. 
Labour Depaitment. 


The Editor, 

Planter^' Chronicle^ 

Bangaloie. 

Dear Sir, — My a teutioa has just been drawn to a 
most unfortunate error in reporting iny remarks on the 
starting of the Labour Department in the Madras Mail 
of the 9i,h, I clearly st.itod that those not coming in the 
Labour Department before the date of our next General 
Meeting woull ba asked to pay an entrance fee of one 
Rupee over and above their yearly subscription of Bs. 2 
per acre ndt an entrance fee of Rs. 3 as stated by the 
Madras Mail. 

This is a most unfortunate error and I am afraid will 
lead to a great deal of correspondence and adverse 
criticism. 

• I shall be obliged if you will publish this letter in a 
prooiimeut pl^ce in jour next issue ttnd bUo dit iw atteo’^ 
lion fo the mistake in your editorial notes. 

Yours faithfully^ 

J. A. Richardson, 

Clwkwdn, U, P, S,X- 
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€ORREiSPONDENCE. 

4 F, South Pijracle, 

Bangalore, 8ih July, 1914. 

Fcrtiliscra 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,— It is not my intention to wage prolonged controversies on the 
respective merits of individual fertilisers. Data supplied by your Scientific 
Department will, no doubt, be at once more succinct and more appreciated 
by your readers than isolated facts elicited from me in a scmi-socratic 
manner at weekly intervals. But in the Chronicle of the 27th ulto., 
“ Nemo” appears to have commenced a catechistical campaign and has put to 
me three direct questions, failure to answer which on iny part might be 
misconstrued by your readers. I, therefore, once more crave your indul- 
gence and reply to his questions seriitim. 

The answer to his first query is “ Sulphate of Ammonia” or “ Nitrolim,” 
both of which, though not so readily available sources of Nitrogen as are 
the various Nitrates, are nevertheless of the class of quickly available nitro- 
genous fertilisers. The nitrogen in both is cheaper than in Saltpetre, 
taking the value of potash in the latter at the same price as in Muriate of 
Potash. Ill support of this statement, I give the following unit values; — . 

Value of Nitrogen in Nitrolim equrds ... Ks.9-7-7 per unit. 

„ „ in Suphate of Ammonia... Ks, 12-4-8 „ 

„ ,, in Sahpetre ... Ks. 13-0-0 ,, when 

Potash costs'— Potash, 
in Murialq, 

From the above it is seen that Saltpetre is not the cbeap<ist spnree of 
quickly available nitrogen when potash content is taken equivalent to 
Potash in Muriate. 

His next query begins thus: — “Why does he say Tthat; the iNitcogen 
alone in Saltpetre should be considered, etc.” Such a statement," Sir, 
being entirely erroneous, I decline to have attributed to me, and shall 
assume it is not intentionally made, but is only the outcome of the printer’s 
error In mine under i^erenc8':--(tbe:coiTection ;0f dhe fol- 

{qvfixig wepk\.^^ Hy?^tateiixei?t>^s, of,CQurse,.fo. the jeffecUhat in purc^^^^^ 
the iiUrogfenofrs fertilisers n^ferffedfej-lr re th’t^^inoutA ti^afebd 

that is to be considerec}/,(f.^;y tak^ thtf ha 

fertiliser be in the form of Nitrate, Sulphate, 'Cynamide, etc. - . * " . 

When “ Nemo” , compared ‘Sal^j^re with Imported Nitrates, the only 
inference to be dra>^ was, his having* compared the nitrogenous element 
of Saltpetre, with t^at pPithe^ther Nitrated for, as comDarisensr can only be 
made of things of the * same kind, the potash in itself catipot^be •compared 
» w^h I mported N itrates’.V w^*ichi*df cdurse, ♦ contain no ^rnihir 'piailt *40od. 
1, therefore, intetitionally avoided all reference to Potash. 
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But as “ Nemo** now emphasises the Potash element, I shall extend 
my original jrtalemcnt, viz, “It (Saltpetre) is not, by any. means, the 
cheapest source of quickly' availabte Nitroi;en obtainable in India,” to 
include the words, “ nor is it tiro cheapest form of Potash obtainable in 
India, "for: — 

Value of Potash in Saltpetre equals Rs. 3-15-1 per unit when N costs - N in 

Nitrolim 

„ Potash in Saltpetre „ Rs. 3-3-0 per unit when N costs N in 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

„ Potash in Muriate ,. Rs. 3-0-0 per unit. 

Hence Potash in Saltpetre is not the cheapest form of Potash when N 
content is taken equivalent to N in Nitrolin or Sulphate of Ammonia. 

All the above fi^nires are calculated from quotations given in a current 
year’s catalogue received few months ago, copies of which your readers 
will, no doubt, find among those obtained from local firms. 

Finally, re his last <inery. Both Sulphate of Potash and Saltpetre are 
freely soluble in water and readily dissolve, any dift’erence being of chemical 
interest and not of agricultural moment. Simil.irly with Muriate. Apait 
from Dther considerations, Sulphate (and Muriate) of Potash cun be applied 
at any time — as labour conditions suit — without suffering loss. On the 
other hand, if Saltpetre be employed, it must onlv he applied when growth is 
taking, or about to take place; otherwise loss of Nitrogen will follow. 

“ Nemo*’ will recall that his first letter on the subject bore reference to 
Coffee. More particularly with Coffee and other perennial crops partaking 
of the nature of orchards, a feitiiiser giving a steady and gradu tl supply of 
available nitrogen throughout the year is much to-be preferred to one in 
which the nitrogen is all immediately available and which cantiot be 
economically supplied in quantities large enough to give all the nitrogen 
required — one, indeed, providing such crops merely with a stimulant, with a 
feast, followed by a famine,” 

I have trespassed, Sir, somewhat largely on 3 'oiir space and, having 
assumed that “ Nemo” is the layman on the subject, as implied in the 
opening sentence of his letter, I have replied to his queries at length, 1 do 
not. however, intend to particip ite further in a controversy which, I am 
inclined to think, can only be of interest to the initiator, and the in itter, as 
far as 1 am concerned, is now closed 

Yours faithfully, 

R. BikNili:. 


Retattling Cement* 

The Epitor, 

The planters' Chroniclt^ 

^ Bangalore. 

Sir, — I should be much obliged' If you or' any of your readers could 
ib^form me of the method of grinding or “ retaining*’ cement which has got 
damp and hardened into lumps in the barrels. 


Arni.’* 
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Contents. 

Only a very slight rise in the Labour Department can be recorded 
this week. 

A short account of the half yearly proceedings of the Anamalai 
Flanter.s' Ass^ociation is published. The General meeting of the Nilgiri 
l^lantcrs’ Association is also published. Most of the items discussed 
were brought at the Annual Meeting of the U.P. A. and the decisions 
arrived at will be found fully reported in the Hook of Proceedings for 
1914, which it is to be hoped will be ready for circulation earlier this 
year than hitherto. 

To Mr, Anstead, Planting Expert, we are obliged for sending us the 
articles on the New Uses of Rubber and on the Food Supply of the 
British Isles, and those paras dealing with the consumption and spread 
of Tea and Coffee will be of general interest. 

Mr, Alyrner Martin sends us statistics as an appendix to his previ- 
ous article “ The Motherhood and Infancy of Coolies on Estates.” This 
is a terrible revelation and it must be concluded, that in India where 
hygiene is not so well understood and appreciated, the mortality, avoid- 
able with care, must be enormously higher. If not, then our higher 
civilization has not much to boast about. 

A correspondant writes us, too late to insert his letter, and asks 
“what machinery is absolutely necessary for a small factory, on a tea 
Estate of say 100 acres and what should be the cost of it.” \Ve should 
feel very much obliged if any one will furnish the necessary informa- 
tion. _ 

Several members and visitors who ^Ittcfided the last Annual Meeting 
promised us original communications to help to brighten the pages of 
the Chronicle, but up to date no such original matter has reached us. 
The Editor appeals to those who made the promises to fulfil them. 

Mr,, Aylmer Martin, the Director of the Labour Department will arrive 
in Hangaldre about ‘the 1st X3ctober, arid Mr.“Day, the Deptfty Director, sails 
from England on Augnst 6th, and is due in Colombo on August 31st, and in 
Bangalore abput 3rd September. 
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Labaup Department. 


25 7 14 
"^11 7 14 
4-7-14 

27 6 14 
20 6 14 
l3 6-14 
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30 5 14 
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2 5‘14 

25 4 14 
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4-4-14 
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100,000 

95 471 

95,434*21 

94,450 41 

90,219*41 

89,619*41 

88,574 41 

86,429*41 

84,867 41 

82,851*41 

82,293*90 

79 820 
77,958 

74.607 

73,057 

68,757 

68,611 






hk&haui* IDepantment of the 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION^. 

The Anamal^Lf' 

Proceedings of the hal/yearly Meeting held at the lyerpadi 
Bnngaiowy^\^4ih*jHmi W14, 

Present." Messrs. C. R, T. Congreve, E. W. Sinicock, The Hon’ble Mr. 

E. F, Barber, A, C. Cotton, J. Hatton Robinson, M. B. Pollard- 
Urquhart, R. Brierley, J, E. Sampson, E. N. House. By 
Proxy : Mr. A, A. Robb and Mr. J, E. Scott (Honorary Secre- 
tary). Visitor : Mr. Macnaughton. 

The following were elected Afembers of the. Association : —Messrs. 
B. M. Pehr, Macnaughton. Pruen and Lloyd. 

f7. P. A, S. /. Meeting. — Messrs. Congreve and Simcock were elected 
Delegates to attend the Meeting at Bangalore, 

U. P. A. S, 7. Agenda . — The various items of interest to the Associa- 
tion were discussed and the Delegates instructed. 

Anamalai Township. — Mr. Congreve’s Report of the Conference with 
tlie Collector and Forest Officer held in Coimbatore pn, 6th June, 1914, was 
read and discussed. . . 

Proposed by Mr, Simcock and seconded by Mr. Scott : “ That this 
Association is prepared to fell and clear such further acreage as may be 
desired by Government for the proposed Township site, provided that such 
further buildings as Hospital, Post and Telegraph Office, etc., etc., will be 
erected on the site already approved and felled, and that the sites are 
marked out and the Buildings commenced as soon as. possible after the 
S.-W. Monsoon,”— Carried. 

Telegraph Bond.— The Honorary Secretary was irislmcted to prepare 
another Bond for signature. 


Pollachi Travellers' Bungalow . — Proposed by Mr, Simcock and 
seconded by Mr. Sampson : ” That the Honorary Secretary be requested to 
write and point out the disgraceful state of this Bungalow, which is supposed 
to be a first clas^ Rest House.” ’ Carried unanimously, r 


Local Labour.— Ca.ses were discussed. Proposed by Mr. Simcock and 
seconded by Mr. Congreve : “That ia^future any discussions under this 
heading be recorded.”-“Carried. ; 

^ > / ;i 

matter y^^s gone into. 


Minor Forest Produce . — Ttti 


tbigned) C. K. T. CONGREVE, 


f * ^Chaitmuin. 

f uoa^jci enT 
^E.^SCgfT,^ Ai 
Honorary ^ 
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Nilgiri Planters* Association. 

I ^ ’ 

A General Meeting of the above Association was held at the 
0^l0etof*s on Mondays' 22nd‘^ June^ 19T4V^ 

It ft * . » r \ ^ * I f .. > • 

PRESBNrTv-nMr/ J. Nicons,€hairma»? The Hon*ble> Mr. B/ ’F;* B^i[jfberi 
Messrs. L. L. Porter, C. H. Brock, W. A. Cherry. A, S. Dandi- 
Mti Ai*A,' Brown, J, Hedde?, C. Gray and G. W. Cbiirch, 
ifeftioraiv Secretary. Visitors i Messrs. Somerset, Playne and 
4f. P.'Hnmer. 

Proceedings of last meeting were confirmed. 

•• a 1 / 1 

116. Scientific Department, The Chaiinnn said, in accordance 
with the re:^oJuti6il passed at their last meeting, the following circular had 
been issued under date the 2nd June, 1914: — At the U. P A. S. I. meeting 
beld'iir August last, the following resolutions were passed : — 

^ 1. “ this Association strongly hold*5 that the appointment of the 

Scientific Offtfier' still be continutfd and thit Mr. R. D. Anstead should 
continue* to act as Scientific Officer. Were another Scientific Officer 
appointed, it would mean that it would take such Officer at least 2 years 
to get into touch with the needs of the various districts. It is understood 
that the gi OSS Value of the exports of planting products fiom the Madras 
Presidency amoubts to 242 lakns, and in consideration of these figiiies the 
Government contribution of Rs. 5,500 cannot be considered adequate.” 

, j 

^ 2. “That this Association considers that the set vices of a Mycologist 

utUlTer^he^ direct control of the U. P. A. S. I. are necessary. That there is 
need for' such an appointment is apparent from the sub-joined list of 
diseases op which investigation is required ; and that the Hon’ble Mr. Barber 
be asked to urgle the matter on the Government.” 

' Shortl 5 r aft^r ^he meeting the question of the change of head-quarters 
wja&^moofed. In December, Mr. Mahon, Mr. Anstead and the Hon'ble Mr. 
Berber met at Coimbhtore and discussed the question. Mr, Anstead seems 
at that time to have been in favour of Coimbatore. Later if: was found 
that there was no possibility of having the head-quarters at the Agricultural 
College owing to lack of accommodation, and subsequently, at the Bangalore 
Mseeting held. W Ma^ch 12th, 1914, Mr. Anstead stated that an Agricultural 
Station was< essential 'and that this station should be under the eye of the 
scientist. At the Bangalore Meeting the following points were elicited : — 

, (1) That the Scientific Department should be put on a psrmanent basis 
so as to ensure continuity ; 

, (2) That it was impossible, for D. P. A’s to subscribe more money to 
the Scientific bepartment ; 

( 3 ) That the U. P. A, S. I., whiph is now paying Rs.4,000 to Govern- 
ment towards Mr, Am\tead’s services^ might be able ta contribute, a further 
Rs.2,000 towards the Scientific Department. 

' (4) .That an A^icultural Station was necessary. 

The* discuss^ of the question’ led to a practical suggestion by Mr. 
Malcolm, viz : 
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“That Government might be asked to take over-fhe Scientific Depart- 
ment and run it for the planters." . . .V ^ 

This suggestion at oqce appealed to the meeting, as it Jtppears to \>e 
the only way by which continuity and permanence can be attained. It is 
really thisf point that has to be considered by the different AssbeiatioHs.-/. I 

It might be mentioned that thq question from the Government point of 
view is already being considered, and in conjunction with it tho appointment 
of a Mycologist and the starling of an Agricultural Station. It is probable 
that some statement will be made before the General Meeting in July. 

(Signed) E. F.- BARBER. 

( „ ) J. S. NICOLLS. ' 

Mr. Porter remarked that what the Association was desirous of knoNVing 
was what minimum Government would accept. Mr. Grey wished to know 
whether the Scientific Department would be one entirely devoted to planting 
interests and if the Agricultural Staliqu. would be oni jlhe Nilgiris* : The 
Hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber said that it would include experimental Farms, 
and a Laboratory, and he thought the Agricultural Station ought to be where 
all the three crops could be grown. In answer to a further quesrion from 
Mr. Grey, the Chairman said he thought regular circulars would be issued to 
planters under the direction of the Director of the Agriculture. 

Some further discussion followed as to the conditions under which the 
Laboratory, etc., were to bo handed over to Government# Mr. Porter re- 
marked that it was not possible to bargain w’ith Government, .and proposed 
the following resolution, which was seconded by the IIorrb|e Mr. Ji, F. 
Barber and carried unanimously. Resolved : “ That (he Delegates to, the 
U.P..A,S.I. meeting be instructed to vote in favour of the proposal that (he 
Scientific Department be taken over by Government oh the lines suggested 
at the Bangalore Meeting on the 12th March, 1914, and suggested that the 
present Laboratory be taken over as part of the U. P, A. S. L contribtitiou . 
and also that the Delegates use their discretion in voting on any cQiiufiiried 
points that may crop up during the debate.” . 

117. U» P. A, S, L — Circular read and recorded. 

Planting Exhibition. — The Chairman hoped that members would' 
support it. Exhibits should be sent in not later than July 1st ,19 14. 

118. Election of Delegates to 17. P. 4. S. /. Meeting.— Mr. L. L. 
Porter proposed that Mr. Brock and Mr, Nicolls be asked lo represent (heir 
Association. 

11 9‘. U. P. A, S, L Agenda. — List of subjects were considered ^nd, 
Delegates advised. . . . . 

A Pest Act. 

Mr. Porter infdrmally brought up the question of the great necessity 
for at least a local Pest Act. He quoted as an instance that he had used 
4.^ tons of sulphur to check tea blight, whereas it was open to a neighbour 
of his or of any other planter to do nothing in the matter of ridding his tea 
of blight with the result that M tndividukl efforts were repdere^ fidl^e in 
th^ absence of some sort of Pest Act, 
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120. Labour Department —In this connection it was ment’oned that 
the approximite acreage reqniredj^a^n^e^y, ,90,000 acres, having come in at 
Us.2 per acre, the question of sta?tfti|’ n Lawoiir Department should now be 
taken up The following Commiltee was then 

read • — 

“ Gentlemen*— ‘At the Meeting held in Bangalore on 11th and 12th 
March last, the following resolutions were passed — • 

“ Th^t this Association agrees that the recommendation of the Exe’ 
cutive Comnuttoe be accepted, and thit the Labour Department be started 
on an approximate acreage of 100,000 acres at Rs 2 per acre per annum. ’ 

Thit' as tt ia decided that the Labour Department shall be staited on 
the 1st July next, it shall be considered that the scheme shill not have 
succeeded if sufficient suppoit is not forthcoming by that date ” 

' Since tbeh, as ydn arc aware, nearlv 90 000 acres have promised sup- 
port td the proposed Labour Department We strongly recommend that 
the Department be started on the acieage now secured 

It will be reitienibered bv the Delegates at the meeting that in 
the discucMon which took pbcc, it was generally considered that 

55.000 acres would be sufhcient to start on, for it was felt cert iin th it once 
a start were mide, the remaining acreage re(iiiiied' WonW be qiiicklv forth 
coming and now, from information loceived, we hive reason 'tft believe that 
this will be the case 

We have now reached a total of 8S,57t acres This means that n stim 
of Rs 176,148 <£U, 743 4 0) annually has been subscribed by the Planters of 
South Iiidtaf^Or 5 yeais. In our bpiiiion this furnwhe'^ in absolute proof, if* 
any were wrntei^ that the Department u a nece->sitv , and we farther con 
sidear ft'a sufficient reply to those non subsenbera who continue tp ciiticise 
some of the draffs of the schema which wis unanimously agreed to at 
Bangalore It should be recalled th it before the scheme, as U now stands, 
had been fullv discussed, we had after five month',’ work got m only abouP 

30.000 acres of definite support for one >eai The immeu',e increase now 
recorded shows that putting the Depirtment on a thoroughly business footing 
has been approv cd Of ” 

ne discm;^on followed as to whether planter-, who camf' in at a latei 
stage sbouTdf h^ penalised Eventually, it was thought tbat this was a detail 
that could be decided upon in Co nmittee, and the following resolution, 
proposed by Mr C H. Brook and seconded by Mr A S Dandison, was 
carried unanimously — “ That in view of the support now promised to the 
Labouif Oepartmeqt having appioxiinately reached the minimum asked for, 
this Association is of opinion that the Department should be started on 1st 
July, 1914’ 

With a vote 9 f thanks to the Collector fbr having kindly lent the room, 
and to the chair, the meeting terminated. 

♦Signed) J. S. NICOLLS, 

Chairman, 

( „ ) G. W. CHURCH, 

Honorary Secretary, 
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N«w Usesfolfk Rubbeff*. 

kUBiiFR Tennis CoiiR I. ' 

Oae of -the most mteieghng feafqies of the forlhcoiiuii^ JJubber 
Exhibition to be held at the Agi icuUiiral Hall, Islington, between 24th Jini^ 
and 9th July, 1914, will be the Rubber Icnnis Court to be laid by the 
Leyland and Birmingham Rubber Company, Limited, by ari’angfemeht wiilh 
the Rubber Growers* Association (Incorporated) This court will copr 
structed of slabs of lubber of a pleasant green coloi>r and the iparkings wiH 
cf^nsist pf strips cf white rpbbei julaid, so Ih it the court liuea 'WaU be epaitp 
distil ct and permanent. 

To those who are keen tennis pla\ers the idea of a court made of 
rubber wall suggest many qdestions< e g , Will it be fast or sTbw ^ Will it 
be easy to play on i e , will the feet either slip or chug ^ Gan 4he court be 
used in wet weather? Will the cost be prohibitive ? &c , -To all these 
questions fairly definite answers can be given, as the i*fi>laud and 
Biiminghain Rubber Company, Limited, ha\ing laid some ^*^y large floors 
with rubber tiling, ha\e been able to lest lhe‘?e various points. 

It has been demonstrated that such a court is fast, as fust as either 
rubble or asphalt. Rubber shoes do not cling to the uiobcr floor, > nehher 
do they slip, and there is no reason wh\ play should not be resumed 
iininedntelv after ram, as the surf ice water cm be quickly ienio\'eid by a 
squeegee and the^court be at once ready foi use t 

Then, as to cost ^ The initial outlay is undonbtedlv heiw, but so is 
the coat of consti acting other kinds of tennis courts or lawns, which entail, 
im addition, heavy annual charges for maintenance and repairs In 
cn^e of the lubbef •court, howevei, the wear will be negligeable and 
coiiaequently there will be no annual charge for maintenance and no 
repairs necessary. Therefore, it will probably be found that the rubber 
court IS economical inlhe long run, and the initial outlay lustified. 

It may fuHher be pointed out that, as the surface of the rubber does 
not grind away, no dust will be formed Expeiicnced pla>eis will at ofl^ 
appreciate the nd^cintage of this*— Co more soiled dresses and ft innels, to say 
nothing of the balls remaining white and clean ' 

Ihe Rubber Growers’ Association is arranging foi a tournament at the 
Exhibition, open to anyonre connected (in any capacity) with the rubber 
industry, and they offering pii^es foi the successful d^ippttltors. 
Exhibition play by professionals and amateurs will be atrange^for^ 

RfuuBER Exports from thf F. M. fr. ^ ^ 

The expoits of plantation rubber from the Federated Xfolay Statebs fof 
the month of May amounted to 2,069 tons, as compared with 1,225 tOir^in 
the correspoiiding month last year and 2,15 1 tons in April last.^- Ap^tid^d ' 
are the coirparative stiilistics for 1912 and 1913 — • ' 



1912. 

1913. 

1914. 


Tons* 

Toni. 

' Tdhs. 

latiUAty 

1,218 

2,131 

iMt 

February 

‘ 1,212 

1,757 

2,364 

March ' ... 

1,379 

1,737 

2418 

April ... 

1,020 

1,626 

2,151 

Hay 

1,007 

1,225 

2,069 

1 ^ * 
, ^ ^Tptai (fiyc monibs)... 

5,836 

8,476 

11,544 


— rfte Rubber World. 
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THE FOOD SUPPLY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 

On 8th June T/ic 7Vmcs published a special Supplement of 24 pages 
dealing with the Food Supply of the British Isles in all its bearings, a truly 
remarkable and most interesting publication. As pointed out in the leading 
article, the United Kingdom holds a prominent position among the countries 
of the world as an importer of all kinds of food, and the story of the pro- 
visioning of the British Isles, which is so fully told in the Supplement, is one 
of the marvels of the world. The total value of the foods imported into the 
British Isles last year reached the colossal figure of /‘274, 228,000. The 
article goes on to say : — 

“ The great fleets of merchant vessels that bring the provisions to our 
ports, the warehouses and markets in which they arc stored and sold, the 
varied processes by which they are prepared and preserved for our use — each 
and all of the; separate departments of our commerce in perishable goods 
are buzzing hives of human industry and rich in human interest. To every 
member of the community, together with the ever-changing conditions of 
the international trade in food and the economic laws by which it is 
governed, they are matters cf supremo importance,” 

“ The first and most obvious of th'ss laws and conditions to which 
this country is subject is dependent on the density of its population and the 
comparative smallness of the amount of food which its inhabitants produce 
for their own consumption. Because of these two factors the foreign 
produce which we import is by far the largest item iti our national food bill. 
We import our food from practically every court try on the face 
of the globe, to the value 6f 275 millions sterling per annum, 
rather less than a third of which is credited to British Oversea 
Possessions, The largest individual contribution to this amount, 
;f35,000,000 worth of food, conies from Argentina. Of other countries 
outside Europe the United States comes next with aboiit two millions less, 
followed by India with twenty five millions, Canada with twenty, Austra- 
lia with fourteen, New Zealand with ten millions, and so on through a 
long list of eighty or ninety separate countries, down to Afghanistan’s 
modest contribution of ^636 worth of dried raisins. In these bills (the 
figures given are those for 191 2Mhe largest amounts that we paid to the 
respective countries were for meat from Argentina, wheat and tea from 
India, wheat from Canada, wheat and meat from Australia, mutton from 
New Zealand, and wheat and bacon from the United States. There is still 
one figure to be added which surpasses all the rest in interest, not on 
account of its magnitude, but for precisely the opposite reason, and because 
of the tendency which it indicates. Eight years ago our importsof chilled 
and frozen meat from the United States were valued at over 5,000,000. 
In 1912 they had sunk to ;fl5,0C0. This is by far the most striking change 
that is at present taking place in the food-trade conditioiK of the world. It 
means that the once great export meat trade of the United States is now 
practically non-existent, and that, unless the Americans take steps to 
increase their home production of this staple artici*! of food, they will not 
only cease to export, but will become to an increasing extent rival buyers 
in the markets of the world with ourselvc.^ and other nations. We are also 
threatened with the same menace in the egg trade by the United States and 
Germany, both of which, instead of beio^ able to sii^y their own demand 
for eggs, arc now buying from Denmark and Russia and other countries 
from whom we have hitherto derived supplies.’* ^ ' . . , . 
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“ When we inquire into the sources of supply of the imported food 
products coming to us under the aforesaid conditions and circumstances it 
is certainly gratifying to know that, of the ^‘274,228,000 thus expended, no 
less than /'80,29 1,000 already goes to the credit of imports from liritish 
possessions, the productive resources of which should, nevertheless, be 
equal to their securing a still larger share in the sum total.’* 

“ India takes the lead among these possessions, the value of her own 
contribution to our food supplies in 1912 being 25, 393, 000. Of this 

amount 10,945,000 was in respect of wheat, the quantity she then sent to 
ns attaining the record figure of 25,379,000 cwt., though wheat from India 
is liable to great tluctuations, — the value of the exports in 1908, for instance, 
having been only 297,000. Tea U92, 339,000 Ib.y accounted in 1912 for 
7,033,000 (a figure which was advanced in 1913 to Oi871,000), barley for 
2,465,000, rice for jf2,008,000, rice meal for ^659, 000, maize for ;f592,000 
and coffee for ;t’389,000. ’ 

Passing from the general to the particular, much of the information 
which is given about the imports of Tea and Coffee will prove of interest to 
the planters of Southern India. The imports of Tea into the United Kingdom 
for many years in succession remained about the ;f9, 000,000 to 10,000,000 
level, but during recent years there has been a rapid increase of imports 
from ;fl0, 734,000 in 1908 to jfU, 826,000 last year. 

In a special article dealing with the Tea Trade it is stated that — 

“ English people have been drinking tea for more than two and a half 
centuries. The beverage became known to Europe through the medium of 
the Dutch East India Company, and was introduced into England from 
Holland by Lord Arlington and others in the first half of the 17th century, 
liy 1660 the custom of drinking tea was sufficiently general to cause tea to 
be taxed in company with coffee and chocolate. Tea was to be procured at 
the chief coffee-houses of the day, but, at a price ranging from £5 to ;fl0 a 
pound, it must still have been a luxury. It was considered worthy of record 
that the English East India Company made a present of some tea to King 
Charles II in 1664, but a decade later the Cornpany was obtaining a regular 
supply. In 1703 the imports of tea amounted to 100,000 lb. ; they reached 
a million pounds annually by 1721, and before the end of that century had 
reached 37,000,000 lb. In 1913, 366,000,000 Ib. of tea were imported into 
the United Kingdom, of which 305,500,000 lb. were for home consumption, 
or 6 61 lb. per head of the population. The Customs duty at 5d» per lb. 
amounted in this same year to 6, 368,61 1.” 

“Although Europe had to wait until the 17th century for the pleasure 
of drinking tea, the beverage was known to China more tlranf a thousand 
years previously. The tea plant is mentioned in the Ancient Chinese 
Dictionary, the l<h-}»a, but we do not hear of tea-di inking until the fourth 
century A. D. Even then the taste would seem to have been an acquired 
one, as the decoction was pronounced to be too bitter for the ordinary 
palate. Originally the plant appears to have been used for medicinal pur- 
poses, and then as a relish or vegetable. The “ Tea Classic” is attributed 
to the eighth century, and by that da*e the use of tea was sufficiently estab- 
lished to call for an Imperial duty upon it.” 

“ India went to China for its tea-plant, but is inclined now to regret the 
step, as the indigenous plant has proved the better grower. Between 1821 
and 1826 the tea-plant was discovered in Assam and Manipur. In spite of the 
fact that in 1788 the Governor-General h.id pointed out the desirabiliiy of 
cultivating tea in India in order that England should not be depeifdent for 
her supply on China, no practical notice seems to have been taken of the 
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discovery and little was done until 1834, when a Conimitlec was formed to 
report on situations for experimental cultivation and a Delegate sent to China 
to obtain seed and information. The tea plant was re-discovered in Assam, 
but expert opinion was against the native variety, and thelndian tea industry 
was started under Government auspices with China plants. In 1838 the 
first sample of Indian-grown tea was sent to England ; two years later the 
Government had withdrawn from tea planting in favour of private enter- 
prise, and in 1841 the first public sales of Indian tea took place in Calcutta, 
when 4,613 lb. were sold. The early years of the industry were not marked 
with conspicuous success, and it was not until 1855 that any great impetus 
was given to the trade. From that year tea cultivation spread rapidly, and, 
bringing in its train the usual gambling transactions, was the victim of a dis- 
astrous crisis in 1866. The episode “ steadied” the industry, which since then 
has never gone back. In 1912 the number of acres devoted to tea cultivation 
was 591,833, compared with 525,257 acres in 1902 and 374.869 acres in 1892- 
Production has risen from 121,994,000 lb. in 1892 to 188,589,000 lb. in 1902 
and 296,302,258 lb. in 1912 The joint stock capital engaged in the industry 
amounted in 1912 to ;tT7,649,781, in addition to which there is the large but 
unknown quantity of private capital invested. The labour employed was 
returned at a total of 643,135 hands, hlxports have risen from 488 lb. 
in 1838 to 278,518,411 lb, in 1912, valued at ^^62,651.” 

“Of the 305,530,044 lb. of tea retained for home consnmpiion in 1913 
in the United Kingdom the Customs returns give 172.761,180 1b., or 56*5 
per cent, from India; 91,467,097 lb., or 30 per cent, from Ceylon ; 9,669,815 
lb, or 3.1 per cent, from China; and 31,631,952 lb. or 10*3 per cent, from 
other countries. Imports from Java for 1913 were, according to the Tea 
Brokers’ Association, 21,769,884 lb., but this figure includes the amount re- 
exported, and the corresponding figure for the China imports would be 
16,163,637 lb., instead of under 10 million lb. 

“ The respective merits of Indian and China teas nui.st be decided by 
personal predilection. Imports into the United Kingdom indicate the direc- 
tion in which the popular taste has inclined. Tea analyses, it is generally 
admitted, are not yet satisfactory, and where they set out to emphasize 
or minimise differences between Indian and China teas, there is no guarantee 
that the samples can be regarded as equally representative. The tannin 
bogey in Indian tea has been conjured away in the int°.rcsts of the 
market, leaving China tea with a deficiency of caffeine. But the vast 
majority of consumers are probably not over-anxious on the subject. Indian 
teas deserve their success, for they are well grown, well marketed, well 
advertised. Tea auctions deal with Indian, Ceylon, Java and any other 
kinds of tea except China tea, which has to rely upon private sales. Scien- 
tific culture has prevailed over unscientific methods, with the results that 
the world has a larger and much cheaper supply of tea than if it had to 
rely upon China teas alone. The present position of the Indian tea industry 
has been reached by the continual adoption of improvements in methods of 
pruning, of plucking, of cultivation and of manufacture. In Assam, it is 
pointed out, the average crop in 1873 was from 250 lb. to 280 lb, per acre ; 
in 1904 it was from 450 lb. to 500 lb. But the great hold that India has on 
the world’s tea market is given it by the cheapness of its products. 

“ The United Kingdom derives its Tea supply from India, Ceylon, Java 
and China, and in smaller quantities from Japan and Formosa. Natal has 
occasionally sent consignments, and now Nyassaland and Jamaica have 
entered the ranks of the contributing countries. In 1888 the commercial 
tea crop, (/.e,, the total exports of the seven producing countries) amounted 
to 472,000,000 lb., of which 113,000,000 lb. were produced in the British 
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Empire, 289,000,000 lb. in China and the remainder 70,000,000 lb. in 
Japan, Formosa and Java. In ,1908 the commercial tea crop had risen to 
711,000,000 lb., of which 408,000,000 lb. were produced in the British 
Empire and 210,000,000 lb. in China. In 1912, the last year for which 
figures are available, the tea crop was only a little under 800,000,000 lb., 
with 480,000,000 lb. raised in the llritish Empire. In justice to China it 
must be pointed out that while the consumption of tea in India amounts to 
some 20,000,000 lb. only, o/cr and above the (juantity exported, the con- 
sumption in (yhina may reach 50 tiine.s th.it total. JCstimates of the per 
capita consumption in China are in the nature of guesswork. 

“ The 6 6 lb. of tea consumed in the TJnitcd Kingdom per head of the 
population is excoedtid in Australia and New Zealand, which in 1909 con- 
sumed 6*83 lb, and 7 45 lb respectively, compared with 6*21- lb. for that 
year in the United Kingdom. Canada comes next on the list with *14 lb.. 
Russia, the ne.xt largest importer of tea, drinks but little over 1 lb. per head 
of her populatio.i. The Netherlands, thanks no doubt to the rapidly grow- 
ing industry of Java, now drinks 2 lb. per head. 

“ Tea was first taxed in 1689, when a duty of 5s\ per lb. was levied. 
Between 1722 and 1740 a 4s. Excise duty and a Customs duly at the rate of 
14 per cent, of the average price was imposed. The duty was gradually 
lowered until between 1784 and 1795, when it amounted to 12.j per cent, 
ad valorem. After the latter year it was raised until it amounted to 100 
per cent. When the East India Company’s monopoly was abolished the 
duty was again lowered until it ranged between Is. 6d. and 3s. per lb, 
according to quality. In 1856 it was fixed at Is. per lb., in 1867 at 6tL and 
in 1906 at 5^L, the figure at which it now stands. In other countries the 
duty oil tea ranges from ILL — 3^/,, in Germany to 2s. OiJ. in Portugal. 
Russia, which is the only other country that raises a large revenue from 
tea, levies a duty varying from 2^^L to Is. lO^rL, according to the kind of 
tea and the division of the frontier over w'hich it is imported.” 

In the case of Coffee the imports are relatively small and do not 
fluctuate below the /*2,000,000 or above the /*4,000,000 level. Last year 
they just exceeded /,'3, 000,000 the first time since 1901. The special article 
dealing with this product contains the following; — 

“ Indigenous to Abyssinia and other parts of tropical Africa, the coffee 
plant flourishes to-day in many tropical lands up to the frost line ; the well 
watered slopes of the higher altitudes proving the most favourable for the 
production of the finer qualities of berry. 

“Early in the 18th century it was introduced into Java, probably by 
way of Arabia, and its subsequent introduction into Surinam and Jamaica 
led to its eventually spreading throughout the West Indies and thence through 
the tropical regions of the New World. 

“The Dutch who introduced it into Ceylon in 1720, subsequently aban- 
doned it ; but the efforts of the British, who revivified the languishing industry 
in 1836, were so well attended that the value of the coffee exported in 1880 
amounted to over 2^ millions sterling. Ten years later, however, owing to 
the disastrous incursions of the coffee-leaf disease, the exports dropped to 
;f430,633, and by 1896 the value had still further dwindled to a paltry 
£T7,258.. 

“ Up till the end of the 17th century the whole of the world’s supply of 
coffee came from Yemen, in Southern Arabia, where the true and highly- 
prized Mocha is still produced, though much that passes under that name 
originates elsewhere, chiefly in Central America. Later on, however, the 
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West Indies, and then Java, tpoik the lead in produolion, till at the present 
day Brazil contributes nearly three-fourths of the total world’s supply.” 

The State of Sao Paulo in Brazil produces more than half the world’s 
supply of coffee. The export does not depend on supply and demand, but 
is regulated by the working of a valorization scheme, which has for its object 
the raising of prices by limitation of supply. The expedient adopted by the 
State was at first that of making a comer ** by bujdng up all the coffee 
produced beyond the quantity for which there was a legitimate demand, and 
storing the surplus to sell as occasion arose. The large over-production 
soon exhausted the purchasing power of the State, and a loan of 15,000,000 
had to be raised, the coffee in stock being placed in the hands of trustees as 
a security. A tax was levied on coffee exported so as to provide the interest 
and amortization, while prohibitive duties were placed on all coffee exported 
above a certain amount. No more purchases were made by the State, while 
the trustees were enabled gradually to market their supplies, regulating their 
sales according to the amount of coffee produced each year. 

Considerable quantities of coffee are also grown in Venezuela, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica^ the West Indian Islands, Africa,— West 
and East (the East African contribution, though at present small, being of 
particularly fine quality),— and India; Southern India constituting the chief 
coffee growing region within the British Empire, and providing a fifth of our 
total imports of coffee.” 


It is of interest also to note that in 1912, British India exported 
11, 000, 000 worth of Wheal to England, 


R. D, A. 


Stilbum Flavidum, Parasitic on Coffee, and its Systematic Position. 

Sfilbum flavidum (Cooke) is well known throughout tiopical and sub- 
tropical America as the cause of roundish dry spots on the lea\es of Coffee, 
The writers have recently studied this fungus in the neighbourhood of Rio 
de Janeiro on coffee and other plants (Eriobotrya japonica and various 
Melastomaceae, Compositae and Rubiaceae), There is little doubt that 
S, flavidum occurs naturally in the forests on various shrubs. This origin 
explains the local distribution of the fungus, which in Brazil occurs chiefly 
in the coastal regions, where it finds the heat and moisture necessary for its 
development. 

All attempts at classification had been unsuccessful owing to the 
sterility of the fungus. In moist chambers the writers have at last obtained 
fructifications of a typical Agaric, the characters of which refer it to the 
genus Omphalia j it apparently constitutes a new species (O. flavida). 
The resemblance in colour and the positioc of basidiomycetes on the edge of 
the spots, as well as the occurrence in some' of the spots of all intermediate 
stages between Siilbum and Omphalia^ lead the writers to considet that 
the former is merely an abortive and sterile stage of the latter^ The 
absence of reproductive organs in the sterile form Is compensated by the 
vegetative growth of the cells of the atrophied pileus, which becoitfes loose 
and may attach itself to other plants. This is their ordinary method of 
reproduction ; the Omphalia forms always require very 'damp* conditions, 
such as must be rare even in forests during the rainy seasoh. The persist- 
ence great humidity is not the only condition tequisile for the develop- 
nnenjt of the Ompalia fruits : it seems that they only develop ori - the ‘ edges 
of fresh spots, that Is to say, in the parts in which the mycelium is ><oungl^ 
well nourished.— (Wonfhly Bultciin vf ^griQuitural IHMligence OllNl 
Pl(tnt Dwascs,) ^ ^ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 


Statistics. 


Banga!ore. 


Dear Sir, —I was only to-day able to get the information I wanted for 
the appendix to the papers 1 sent yon on Motherhood and Infancv of 
coolies on Estates'* The Encyclopsedia Brjtannica llih edition Vol. 
XXII, p. 96 ct seq, under the heading “population,** is full of food for 
thought. Of the countries, for which figures are given. I have chosen 
Australia, because I think it is probably nearer the S. Indian maik than 
the others. For the years 1900—1902 legitimate births per 1,000 uives is 
284 per annum. Illegitimate births for the married and widowed women 
from ages 15 to 45 is 417— per annum. (In Ireland the figures are 289 and 
3*9 respectively). General information is given to the effect that, among 
female infants, mortality is less than afiiong iqale infants. Liability to 
death is extremely high among infants, decreasing with every month of life 
during the first year. It is therefore during the first few weeks that most 
care is needed in the case of our coolies. Mortality continues above the 
mean rate until about the age of 5. From the latter period until the 15th or 
16th year, vitality is at its best. The writer from whom I quote goes on to 
say “ it is to the mortality in childhood that most weight from the standpoint 

of hygiene must be attached In most European countries not 

much less than half the annual deaths take place amongst children below 
5 years of age, upon the total number of whom the incidence falls to the 
extent of 40 to 120 per 1,000. The greater part of this is debitable to the 
first year.** The rates are enormously higher among illegitimate children. 
The proportion of siill-born among them is also in excess of that among 
the legitimate by some 50%, 


Comment from me would be superfluous. 


London, 22nd June, 1914. 


Yours faithfully, 

Aylmer Marti.n. 


The Metric System of Weights and Measures. 

On April Ist, by an Order in Council of October 14, 1913, the metric 
carat of 200 milligrams is ordained the legal standard of weight for precious 
stones and pearls, apd for the first time in the history of jewellery the unit of 
weight habitually employed by jewellers in the United Kingdom receives 
legal sanebon. For the first time, too, it may be noted, is any part of (he 
metric system of, weights and measures in compulsory use in England. 
Perhaps this innovation, which has been brought about witfiout attracting 
any attention outside the jewellery trade, may eventpally, . be seen to 
mark the beginuing of a new era in our system . of ' weights . and 
measures. The experience gained by fhe jewellers of , tb'e advantages 
resulting iroin the simplicity of a decimal system may^ make ,^other 
trades less timid of a change from our present cumbersc^ and highly 
nconve^ept* system.— Tiws Weehly Edition, 
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How to take Samples and send Speoimene foi* Examination. 

SoiU. 

To obtain n fair avcrajjo sample of tihe soil in a field for analysis, as 
nearly as possible equal quanlibies of soil are taken from not less tlian, 
four diffcretit parts of it. At the places chosen for taking samples the surface 
is lightly scrape<l, to remove leaves,' mulch, &c., a vertical liole 18 inches 
square is then dug to a depth of 2 feet, like a port hole With a bharp spade 
a slice of soil to a depth of one foot is cut ofi one side of the hole and placed 
in a clean bag. Hig stones and big roots should be removed, but not small 
stones, the size ot a pea. or Hne roots. 

The process is repeated at the other places selec’od, and all the samples 
ore then thoi’ouglily mixed, big lumps being broken up. After well mixing 
about 10 lbs is pliioc<l in a e'ean canvas bag. which is securely tied up. ^ucll 
samples should be forwarded in a clean wooden box. 

' It t8 important thit hagA and hoxnH should he clean 

Care must be taken about the liiltels. Eacli sample shouM bo labelled, 
and a duplicate label put inside the bag. Full itirorinaiion should be sent 
about each sample, stating elevation, rainfall, depth of soil, nature of sub- 
soil, surrounding rocks ainl oountiy. whether it is on a level or slope near 
a river, &c , and the history of the previous inamtrial treatment of the soil. 

The same rules apply to taking samples of a sub-soil 
Plant Diseases, 

Tliese should be packed so that if possible, they wMl arrive in the same 
condition in which they were collected, and they inuat not he external' y wet 
when they are put up. In some cases the specimens inny be dried between 
sheets of blotting paper under light pressure before they are packed. 

Specimens which decay rapidly may be sent in a solution of Formalin, 
1 part to 20 parts of water. 

Insects, 

If live insects are sent, some of their food pltint, which should be dry. 
should be enclosed with them, and also a little crushed paper. Insects found 
in soil, wood, i^c., should be sent in these materials 

Tin boxes should- he used for packing, and holes should not be bored in 
them, or if they are, only one or two and these quite small. 

Insects should usually be sent dead. They may he killed in a cj'anide 
bottle, or enclosed under a tumbler with a small piece of blotting paper 
soaked in benzine. They should be quite dry when packed, and arc best 
buried in dry sawdust with a little powdered naphthaline. 

Small insects should be packed with finely shredded paper. Coft.n 
wool should never be used. 

Butterflies and moths should be enclosed in papers folded into triangular- 
shaped packets, which are packed in a box with cru.shed paper to prevent 
shaking. 

Scale insects should be packed each specimen attached to its 

food plant, simply wrapped in soft tissue paper. 

General, 

In all cases more than one specimen of each kind should be sent - if 
possible 4 or 

Every specimen should be clearly labelled so that there can bo no possible 
mistake. The label should bear a number referring to a description in the 
covedng lette-. 

Full particulars about all specimens sent must be recorded. 

All specimens should be sent to 
The Secretary, 

The United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 

BANGALORE 

to ensure their being promptly attended to upon arrival. 
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There is no change in the Barometer to record this week, 

That it may not escape notice we re-publish an occasional note from the 
Madras Mail : “ The Secretary of Stale has sanctioned for a further period 
of five years the appointment of Mr, K, D, Anstead as Scientific Adviser to 
the Planting Community of South India.” 

VVe publish the proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of the 
Kanan Devan Planters’ Association. We should much like to see the 
excellent example set by the Kanan Devans. in publishing their various 
acreages followed by every District Association, It would be of such use- 
ful assistance to the Secretary’s office. 

A small edract from the Quebec Assembly Bill dealing with the pro- 
tection of plants froiU Destructive Insects and Fungoid Diseases as bearing 
in a way on the Pest Act that this Association wish to have introduced over 
certain specified areas, is interesting. 

So much has been written and so many books have been published 
about Coconuts that we publish an article from the Daily Telegraph which 
one of our contributors has kindly sent us. Some of our members, we be- 
lieve, are interested in Coconut cultivation, and will read with interest the 
bright piospects held out to them. Let us hope these war alarms will not 
interfere with them. 

A valuable article written by .Mr. E. A. Andrews for, the Indian Tea 
Association, Scientific Department Quarterly Review, which may be of aid 
to tea planters in South India i§ reproduced In this issue. 

We are not in the habit of drawing in .our contents page special notice 
to our advertisements, but we think no apology is required when attention is 
called to the Clincher Motor Tyre, A ti;ial has been made with these tyres 
.made with plantation rubber and the e^perimeat-ha^ proved toi>e eminently 
satisfactory. The writer of the notice says “ As it has beeb frequently stated 
»that plantation' rubber ;is not suitable fot.,Mbtor Tyres !* he thinks the above 
hotice will bb welcome to rubber growerij; 
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BAROMETER 

OF 

Labour Depart mant« 


25-M4 

11-7-14 

4-7-14 

27-6-14 

20- 6-14 
13-6-14 

6.6-14 

30-5-14 

23-5-14 

2-5-14 

25-4-14 

18-4-14 

ll-f.l4 

4-4-14 

28-3-14 

21- 3-14 


100^000 

95*471 

95,434*21 

94,450*41 

90,219*41 

89,619*41 

88,574*41 

86,429*41 

84,867*41 

82,851*41 

82,293*90 

79.820 

77,958 

74,607 

73,057 

68,757 

68,611 




*rhe lafibout* ]!><Bp«i]*tnrtetiLt ‘ c(f 
"U. p. ‘JSi. S. I. 'St'apl^ct Oft 
1014 . 
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DISTRICT PIiUNTBRffrr ASSOCIATION 
Kalian Devan Planters' Assooiation. 

Proceedings of an Annual Gen<iral Meeting held in the High 
Range Cluhy Mnnnar\ on the 2ftTi 'June^ 1914, 

Present. — Messrs. C, Fraser (in the Chair), A. J. Wright, A, Blair Hill, 
A. G. Murray, G. W. Cole, J. M. Bridgman, A. Yates, A. W. 
John by his proxy Mr. A. -J. Wright and E. A. Hughes (Hono- 
rary Secretary). Visitor*, yiv, E. L. Hammick. 

The notice calling the meeting having been read the minutes of the 
previous Extraordinary General Meeting, were read and confirmed. 

The following Agenda was then laid on the table. 

(1) Chairman’s speech. 

(2) Honorary Secretary’s Report. 

(3) Accounts. 

(4) Scientific Officer. 

(5) Bangalore Delegate. 

(6) Condition of the Northern Outlet Road. 

(7) Correspondence. 

(8) Election of Office-bearers. 

On opening the meeting the Chairman said that he regretted to see that 
so few members were present, but this was fully accounted for by the 
extremely inclement weather. He had not very many remarks to make and 
with the permission of the meeting he would ask that the first 2 items on 
the Agenda be reversed and after hearing the Honorary Secretary’s Report, 
if there was anything he wanted to remark upon, he would then do so. 

The Hon. Secretary then read his report, as follows : — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,'-* I beg herewith to submit my report on 
the working of the Association for the past year. The following are the 
figures showing the various acreages under cultivation at present ; — 


Tea 

... 18,797 

acres 

Coffee 

... 1,037 

»» 


Cinchona 

541 

11 


Cardamoms 

... 1,411 

11 


Sisal 

429 

11 


Cocoa 

... 20 

If 


Camphor 

114 

It 


Rubber 

781 

11 


Timber 

... 1,0^ 

If 

6r a total aofeage oultivation 




24,212 acres. 


The total crop of tea from the District for the year is 8,218,9^ lbs., as 
against 8,659,059 lbs. last year, or a r^Citioti of 440,155 ibs. * .Th® reduc- 
tion can be explained I think entirely by the unfavourable climatic cpnditions 
we experienced. There one of thVseiVerest frosts bn teccM during the 
early part of the season which was followed by a severe the 

monsoon was none too favourable, The average yMdh on the aMure'tea 
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was 537 lbs.. which we may consid^ satisfactory under the conditions. The 
other products Coffee, Cinchona,- Cardamoms, Sisal, Rubber, &c., are all 
progressing, satisfactorily and giving good results. The year under review 
has been a fairly successful one. The average price obtained for our teas 
was about 8*75^^. as against 8 ‘3 last season which is very satisfactory and 
points, I think, to the fact that the High Range teas are becoming more 
appreciated on the markets. ' Reports show that markets are expanding and 
I think prospects all round for tea may be considered very satisfactory. 

During the year 6 Committee 'Meetings, 2 Finance Committee Meetings 
and 3 Extraordinary General Meetings have been held. 

’ The Medical Grants were regularly paid by the Government and I 
am sure we are all very grateful to His Highness’ Government for their 
generosity, I regret that in spite of the large increase in the number of 
local dispensaries, the Government have not yet seen their way to any 
further increase in the grants. We can only hope that this will eventually 
be. obtained, 

Theni Bridge.— I am pleased to be able to state that at long-last 
our old friend, the Theni Bridge has been completed and disappears from 
the Agenda. ' The road also between Periakulam and Bodinayakanur has 
been greatly improved. All this is due entirely to the efforts and interest 
of Mr. A, R. Knapp, the Collector, Madura District, and I have had the 
pleasure of writing to thank him in the name of the Association as per your 
instructions. 

The Deputation to meet Lord Pentland.— Your Association 
setat a Deputation to meet His Excellency, the Governor, with reference to 
the Light Railway we all shortly hope will be constructed between the foot 
of the Hills and the S, I. R. Lord Pentland was extremely sympathetic 
but was unable to make any definite promises. It wx>uld appear however 
that steady progress is being made, that Government are willing to grant a 
sum of money to the Madura Local Board towards its construction and I 
think’ we can shortly look forward to one, or the other of the 2 proposed 
routes being taken in hand. 

Financial Position. — The question of the financial position of the 
Associfition is somewhat serious as our income at present falls far short 
of our requirements. There are at present 35. estates on the books paying 
a subscription of Rs.lO each and cess of 2 annas per acre on the cultivated 
area, exclusive of Timber. The whole of the 2 anna cess is at present 
paid to the U. P. A. S. I., which leayes an available balance of about 
Rs.350 . against estimated requirements of Rs. 1,000 The Finance Com- 
mittee 50 U appointed have decided to recommend that the subscription per 
member be raised to Rs.30 per annum wliich will put the Association upon 
a sound financial basis. 

Postal Service.— I am glad to say that the Postal service has been 
run during the year without any serious difficulties and given general satis- 
faction, but regret to have to report that we have lost Mr. N. S. Varada 
pharya 'who was the District Superintendent of Post Offices who was 
unremitting in his efforts to help us and improve the service' in every possible 
way. 

SCIENTIFIC' Officer.— The question of the "Scientific Officer is still a 
doubtful one. Mr. Anstead is at pre^erift on’ leave and I- have not - yet defi- 
nitely heard as to whether Government intend to allow him to work for the 
V* A« S* 1. hive 4ecl4ea,ia the eveht ‘of a change being made, to 
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revert to our old rate of subscription and also to recommend that the whole 
Scientific Department be taken over by Government. 

Game Law,— The Government are putting through the Law for the 
better protection of Game and though perhaps not going quite as far as we 
had hoped, it may be considered satisfactory. 

The L. a. N. I, -The Association still pays its subscription to this and 
1 believe many Members have found it of considerable benefit. It was 
decided after considerable discussion and consideration that the retention of 
the services of a local Nurse was not feasible. 

The Sri-Mulam Popular Assembly Delegate,— M r. Wright 
was our Delegate at the Sri-Mulam Assembly and you all have heard the 
report of his work which I am pleased to say was most successful. We 
note with satisfaction the new District Munsif has arrived and taken up his 
duties. I suggest our Association thanks Government for the ready response 
to our request. 

Bangalore Delegate.— During the year I had the honour of attend- 
ing the U. P. A. S. I. Meeting as your Delegate. The Proceedings have 
been printed and circulated. Perhaps the most important subject that we 
have had to consider for some years, is the proposed Labour Department 
for the U. P. A. S. I. You are all aware of the conditions under which it is 
to be started and although I regret to say the proposal has not met with 
support I think it deserves, I think you will all agree with me that it is a 
necessity and will be of the utmost benefit to all concerned. 

Weights and Measures. —The Imperial Committee appointed by 
the Government to inquire into the question of the Standardization of 
Weights and Measures, is working steadily and we must hope, will be able 
to arrive at some satisfactory settlement. 

I had the honour of again being elected Vice-Chairm in and Member 
of the Finance Committee of the U. P, A. S. I. which I ^greatly appreciated 
and which I feel reflects greatly to the credit of our Association, 

The Chairman then said : — It is now my pleasing duty having heard Mr. 
Hughes’ very lucid and careful report of the year’s working, to move a very 
hearty vote of thanks to him both for it and the work he has done during 
the past year. Many members are under the impression that the duties of 
a' Chairman of an Association like ours entail a good deal of work, but 1 can 
assure you, thanks to Mr. Hughes’ energy, in this case it is not so, I have 
really had very little to do and the burden of the work has been borne by 
our Honorary Secretary. I am sure that you will agree that he has looked 
after the interests of the Association most carefully and carried out his 
duties most effectively and efficiently and has given entire satisfaction to us 
all. The vote was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman continuing said he bad not very much more to say in 
view of the very interesting report they had just heard. The jfigures given 
with regard to the various items cuUivfition showed that steady progress 
was being made and the rise in n^e$ for our teas was most satisfactory and 
he hoped it would be maintaine&i 

It was very satisfactory ^,\bem all to know that the Tbenl Bridge had 
at length been completed and!J^at the road between Periakula'm aqd Bodi- 
nayakanur had been put in ifccent order. This was entirely doeUoMr. 
Knapp’s efforts and the AssAciation had alteady thanked "hbn: ' ' 
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M mentioned in the report ^the Deputation to His Excellency Lord 
Pentland with reference to the Light Railway', met with the most kindly and 
sympathetic reception. He might mention that in the course of cooyeria^ 
tiom hd wjLS surprised to learn that the Govt^rnor soarcely knew of oar exis* 
tence and was astonffshed when told of the progress and up-to-^ate 
donditions tbdt maintained in the High Range* He thought that there) was 
one lesson to be learnt from this and that was to mak^ yourself known and 
ifyou'hadany reasonable request to keep pegging away at Government 
until you obtained what you hoped for. He thought he could assure them 
that the work of constructing the Railway would be shortly taken in hand as 
he had heard that the Surv^^y of the Railway line to Bodi had been com- 
pleted and that tbq District Hoard was only waiting for the report and 
estimate to take steps for financing and starting the undertaking. The line 
is a simple one. and should be rapidly completed. 

The hnanoial position of the Association was fully explained by Mr. 
Hughes and efforts are being made to put the Association’s finances on a 
sound business basis. 

With reference to the Scientific Officer they could only wait until they 
heardVhaCt Government intended to do before taking any further steps iu 
the matter. 

With regard to the new District Munsiff so readily granted by His 
Highness’ Government for onr convenience, he begged to move that the Hon. 
Secretary be ^sk^d to write and thank His Highness’ Government for their 
r^ady response to out request. Carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then said that at the last Extraordinary General Meeting 
they had Unanimously elected Mr. Hughes as their Delegate at Bangalore. 
But since then, unforeseen circumstances had arisen which prevented Mr. 
Hughes attending. As Mr, Pinches was going to Bangalore on behalf of 
Messrs. James Finlay & Co. and with reference to 4he proposed Labour 
Department he jbhonght they could not do better than ask Mr, Pinches to be 
their Representative. This was carried unanimously. 

There was one subject in which the Association was deeply interested 
and that was the formation of the new Labour Department of the U.P.A.S.I. 
Although he was not one of those who joined he fully sympathised with the 
views of those carrying out the project. He felt it would be a benefit to all 
coDcerned and hop^ that if the proposal was brought to a successful issue 
it would strengthea their hands in dealing with their Maistries and coolies 
and be of benefit to all concerned. 

In conckision, the Chairman said that it only remained for him to thank . 
them all for the way they had helped him in carrying out the work of the 
Association for the year. 

Mr. Wright said that he wished to move a very hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Fraser for the work he had done for them and the keen interest he had 
taken in the Association’s welfare as Chairman. They alt knew that Mr. 
Fraser had worked and done his best and they had all benefited by his 
experience and knowledge. The vote was seconded by Mr. Btidgman and 
carried unanimously. 

The 3rd item of the Agenda w^s then take» and the Honprary 
Secretary said wtih regard tp accouiifts : 1 have already explained to yon the 
present position as f^ards our income and expenditure. increased 

subscription i{ sanctioned, wiU square matters. The books and Balance 
are on the table for aayone who wishes to look into them. * 
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figures for the past year had byeen audited and citified as corfact by Mr. 
Ingram and I beg to move a hearty vote of thanks to Wm for his kfndJy 
doing so. — Carri^i unanimously. 

SctENTiFic Officer. ■' The Meeting decided that nothing further 
should be done in this matter until the Association knew definitely the inten- 
tions of Government. They were unanimously of the opinion 4hat it would^ 
be a great mistake if any change were made after Mr. Anstead bad made 
himself so fully acquainted with their various requirements, for it would 
take a new man fully 2 years before he began to get a grip of things. ' 

Condition of the Northern Oo1t-rt Road.— Mr. Wright then 
brought forward the following resolntioO ^ 

“That this Association records with extreme regret th^t no improve- 
inetot has yet been made in the deplorable state of the Northern Outlet 
Road ; metal has been prepared on several points and the ^Association begs 
respectfully to urge upon Government the urgency of adequate steps being 
immediately taken taput the road in order.'* > 

This was seconded by Mr. Bridgman and carried nnanimously. He 
explained that in particular the last 10 miles to Chinnar are in a really 
shocking condition. He had a report bv Mr. Cole, the Chief Engi- 
neer of the Company, which any one of them might see. In various 
other places, too, repairs were urgently needed, and very little work 
had been done for some time past. He further proposed that the 
H-oaorary Secretary write to the Government, sending them a copy of the 
Resolution and asking them to take steps to have the road put into gpdd 
order with as Mttle delay as possible^ Seconded by Mr. Yates ajnd carried 
unanimously. 

The Honorary Secretary said there was no correspoadeuce 6f import* 
ance to place before them for consideration. 

The Chairman, Honorary Secretary .tnd Committee then resigned aidd 
Mr. Bridgman wa^ elected to the Chair whilst balloting took plaCe for the 
Office-bearers for the coming year. 

The Ballot resulted as follows : — 

Chairman ... ... C. Fraser, Esq^ 

Honorary Secretary ... E. A. Hughes,' Etici.' 

Committee ... ... J. M. Bridgman, ijjsq., 

A. Yates, , 

A. J. Wright „ 

A. G. Murray „ and 

r < H, Lr. Pinches, 

^ (d t'et'urning thanks the Chaimnao said <he very highly Appreolaled the- 
honour the Association had done him in again electing him as 
He'ooUld' assure them that he would spa re tm eJ^tiartto ^ 
interests in every possible way. Beforoiaittiog do%vn*ho wbQtild yht uiike 4o 
jiw|)res8 upon the Members, old«aiKl'yo«ag; 

ttiniDe of considering and stud)dQg4bo>ag0iidas of th»« vaclooo 'iweeliiigs'^in 
dtttdiL particularly hetpod^tbat kitfutcisie the younger rmeibbers 'Asoiild 
forward and express t heir vie ws<ttpon any subject ave 

‘^ai^<iukdyunterested: Theyi alliknew.lhere were maoyHidd ^efukmycMmg 
ahcRtYd<!rs,>aiid he" had no doubt the Association might re fei Sdfc- 

g^loas from youngw» rtietnbers , if 'tBey would only,.,oome .f&swird add 
4Mit>r«i68 their views. •<iiedtiatiked>them>y<B/y beactily ' 

done him in electing him Chaifdiaa. . . .. ■ <r • 
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Mr. Hughes returning thanfes^said: It U a great honour you have done 
me in re-electing me HonorarN*-^ ScJcretary which I highly appreciate. I 
have always taken the keenest interest in the welfare of the Asso- 
ciation and, I shall do my best during the coming year^to give you 
every satisfaction in the discharge of my duties. I trust you will overlook 
any shortcomings or omissions of which I may be guilty, and I beg to 
thank the Chairman, Committee and Members for re-electing me, for 
the kindly help and support they have always afforded me and also for 
the honour they did me in electing me as their Delegate at Bangalore. 

Before concluding, I beg4i^o propose that Mr. J. M.- Bridgman be 
again elected to the Vice-Chair. This was seconded by Mr. A. G. Murray 
and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Bridgman thanked the Association and a vote of thanks to the 
Chair terminated the proceedings. 

Papeks on the table. -The U. P. A. S. I. Circulars, The Indian 
Association Circulars, Correspondence and Association books, etc. 

Signed) C. FRASER, 

Chairman t 

( „ ) ERNEST A. HUGHES, 

Honorary Secretary, 


An Act Respecting the Protection of Plants from Destructive Insects 

and Fungoid Dis?ases. — Quebec Assembly No. 32, 1913. 

Under this Act the Entomologist of the Department of Agriculture of 
the Province of Quebec is giveni the right to enter any nursery, orchard, or 
other premises where it is believed that plants are kept, and any resistance 
to this action is forbidden. The existence and spread of any insect pest 
must be reported, and all instructions regarding the treatment or destruction 
of infested plants must be carried out by the owners. After the Entomolo- 
gist has ascertained the existence in a nursery of any one of the pests 
enumerated, no plants may be removed from that nursery until a certificate 
stating that they are fit to be transferred has been obtained from the Ento- 
mologist or his assistant. The Minister may authorise certain persons, for 
scientific purposes only, to import specimens of the destructive pests. No 
compensation for expenses incurred or damages suffered through the treat- 
ment or destruction of any plants, trees, or other vegetable matter attacked 
by any of the destructive pests shall be allowed by any Court when such 
expenses result from the instructions of the Entomologist. Among t^ie 
destructive insects to which this Section applies are expressly included the 
San Jose Scale (Aspidiotns perniciosus^ Comst.) the brown-tail moth 
(Huproctis chrysorrhoea, L.), the gipsy moth (Lymantria (Porthetria) 
dispar, L.), and the wooll-y aphis {Schizonenra lani^era^ Hausm.) 
Between the 15th June and the 15th September of each year the Entorno- 
logist or his representative shall visit all nurseries in the Province in which 
plants are grown for commercial purposes, in order to ascertain the existence 
in such nurseries of any of the destructive insects or plant diseases,^ and if 
such insects are not present, a certificate shall be issued which is valid up to 
the inspection next year. Unless such a certificate is obtained, after the 
15th December, 1914, every owner or person in charge of a nursery in the 
Province is forbidden to move any plant outside the nursery Review 
of Applied Entomology » 
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WEALTH IN THE COCONUT. 

From Oboourity to Industrial Pre-EminencOi 

The romance of the Coconut will long survive to fascinate and to point 
a moral. Less than a generation back this product of tropical soil was 
def ined to serve no particularly useful purposes to humanity at large. 
Heyond furnishing a limited supply of oil, and having as its principal raison 
(Vet re its uses as a native food and form of currency it seemed destined to 
remain for all time a negligible quantity. Now it occupies a proud place 
among raw materials indispensable to the necessities of our every day life. 
The evolution of the Coconut, indeed, is a remarkable commentary on the 
inexplicable way in which Nature effects her plans. But in a. practical age 
it is the practical that alohe matters. People would not be thinking and 
talking in terms of the Coconut if it had not emerged triumphant from 
obscurity to industrial pre-eminence. It is a prolific topic of interest, not 
merely because of the rapid developments with which it is associated, but 
because we have in the Coconut a staple commodity that takes precedence 
as a source of easily exploitable wealth. The highest authorities appear 
to be on sure ground when they hint that it will sooner or later constitute a 
leader among industries. 

Copra anm) Coir Fibre. 

The two principal Coconut products— Copra and Coir Fibre — are alone 
(’stimated to reach a value of ;tT25,000,000 in the present year of grace. 
What the aggregate will be, say in 1917 dare not be suggested lest it might 
appear to savour of gross exaggeration. Apart from its swift expansion, due 
to increased cultivation and the adoption of approved scientific principles, 
the industry differs from all others in that it embraces raw materials which 
are in no possible danger of over-production. On the contrary, there is a 
marked dearth of Copra, while the demand is — and will always be — 
unlimited. The consumer is ever cr 3 dng for more, and since Copra is the 
basis of nut-butter, or margarine, not to mention other articles of wide 
domestic use, the industry is assured of uninterrupted success. What, of 
course, has helped to render Coconuts famous has been the gradual shrinkage 
in the supply of animal fats the world over. As that shrinkage became more 
and more pronounced, the consumer was of necessity prompted to turn to the 
vegetable varieties. Chemical experiment did the rest. We know now that, 
whether in respect of the nutritive element or in the important matter of 
wholesoment’ss, the butter made from Copra is even superior to the product 
of the dairy. Copra, however, covers a nuillitiidc of uses, including the manu- 
facture of lard, salad oil, soap, candles, pomades, and pharmaceutical com- 
pounds. Coir fibre, the other main product of the Coconut, furnishes the 
material for matting, ropes, cordage, cables, oakum, mattresses, brushes and 
a host more of household requirements. 

Investment of Cafital. 

But why proceed ? Why paint the lily ? Seeing that in^ny volumes 
have been written on the virtues of the Coconut, it is beyond human ingen- 
uity to traverse the ground in the limited space of a single article. It is 
enough to establish that the Coconut is the mainspring, as it werc^ of more 
than one formidable industry, and h probably the shortest path to fortune cf 
which the capitalist can avail himself. So far investors have looked on as 
disintere.sted spectators, while the comparatively few companies engaged in 
the pursuit of this most valuable tropical product have attained to a strength 
of position which cannot be measured at this juncture. It is no idle talk to 
say that the time is close at hand when Coconuts will be the medium of 
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enormous Stock Exchange traffic. All the ripples on the surface point to a 
movement the activity of which will be heightened by being long overdue. 
For the rise, of and brilliant prospect for the industry might well have 
brought Coconut securities into fashion and favour at any period within the 
past two years. The conclusion is therefore irresistible that the judicious 
investment of capital in Coconut enterprises cannot fail to yield the best 
result, This, indeed, is the sentiment of Sir W. H. Lever, Ht., of Sunlight 
Soap, fame. To quote his own words : — '* 1 do not think in the whole world 
there is promise of so lucrative an investment of lime and money as in the 
Coconut planting industry.” Sir William Lever, however, is not alone in 
singing the praises of the Coconut as a raw material capable of being more 
profitably handled than any other marketable commodity. There is tho 
testimony of the numerous experts to the same effect. Hut we need not 
fall back on theory when there is so much evidence of a practical character. 
Coconut plantations yielded a good margin of profit when Copra fetched 
only ;flO per ton. The present quotation of Copra is £'11 per ton, and it is 
expected to realise au appreciably higher figure in the next few months. 

Some of the Companies. 

Considering these facts in all their bearings, one cannot but be im- 
pressed by the fine outlook for some of the pioneer enterprises, notable 
among which is the Eastern Palm Estates and 7'rading Syndicate (Limited), 
pf 37-38 Mark-Lane, London E. C. From the hour of its inception the 
Eastern Palm Estates took solid rank as a Parent Company. Its interests 
are spread over the whole Coconut-growing area, and through its re- 
presentatives in the principal centres of production it is enabled to furnish 
authentic information concerning any phase of the industry. More tnan 
one of its subsidiaries is already on the road to a useful and profitable 
future. Indeed, the Western Coconut Estates (Limited), which is only of 
recent formation, has in turn become an important Parent Concern, and 
bids fair to share the honours for enterprise and fruitful energy to which 
the Eastern Palm Estates can lay good claim. The Western rocoiuit 
Estates (Limited), with its extremely modest capital of ;^^10,000 divided into 
9,000 £\ Ordinary and 20,000 Is. Deferred shares, might well serve as a 
model for the sponsors generally of joint-stock ventures. At the onset 
it took over eight properties, with an aggregate area of 10,000 acres, 
3,750 acres being freehold and 1,150 acres under cultivation with Coconuts, 
and returning instant and substantial revenue. Two of the eight properties, 
known respectively as the Greenwich Park and Good Hope, arc shortly to 
be transferred to subsidiaries, and arrangements to this end arc rapidly 
proceeding. 

Coming Events, 

But the achievements of the Western Coconut Estates (Limited), do not 
end with this excellent record for a brand-new enterprise. Quite recently it 
acquired three additional properties, of which one is sufficiently advanced 
in development to set out on its own career, and is now in course of being 
underwritten, with a view to its earlv appeal to investors. All the proper- 
ties are situate in British Guiana, West Indies, a quarter of the Coconut- 
growing zone eminently adapted to the cultivation of the p ilm. The 
Western Coconut Estates (Limited', is thus seen to be in a powerful position, 
with three subsidiaries, about to be launched, and no less than eight separate 
areas remaining to be dealt with hereafter. When it is added that the pro^ 
perties combine all the features that go to the making of ideal plantations, 
and' that they are favourably located for transport facilities, there should 
be little doubt about the shares proving a desirable investment. The 
details of the Western Coconut Estates (Liuuted), have been dealt with only 
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briefly, but supplementary information can be readily obtained on applica- 
tion to the Eastern Palm Estates (Limited), at whose office, 37-38 Mark 
Lane, London E. C'., there is a mine of facts pertaining to the now famous 
Coconut industry, and at whose instance this column is inserted. From all 
appearances it is not unreasonable to look for an active Stock Exchange 
movement in Coconut shares before 1914 passes into historj’. The rise of 
the industry and the large profits earned^by those engaged in it would alone 
justify such a movement . — Daily Telegraph, 


Ruhber Industry in German East Africa. 

H. M. Consul at Dar-cs-Salaam (Mr. N. King) reports that the low 
prices prevailing in 1913 had a disastrous effect on the Manihot rubber 
plantations in German East Africa. The set-back in the economic develop- 
ment of the Colony is a serious one, as rubber cultivation is one of its most 
important interests, there being probably 19,000,000 trees planted in the 
Colony, of which about half are ready for tapping. Owing to the low prices 
all the plantations limited the number of hands employed, and two of the 
largest suspended tapping entirely. 

Planters have made urgent appeals to the Government for assistance, 
and some relief has been afforded. Unless, however, the price of rubber 
improves greatly, it is difficult to believe that any oflicial measures will 
enable the planters to reduce their costs of production sufficiently to make 
the rubber-growing industry profitable. Railway freights have been re- 
duced and the sea freight has been lowered from 90 marks to 50 marks 
(from about 43, to £2 9s.) per ton, while the payment of Customs export 
fees has boon deferred. Acids for the coagulation of rubber are imported 
free of duty, and the Colonial Economic Committee is endeavouring to 
obtain a reduced freight for materials used in collecting rubber. 

The request of the planters for a further extension of the period of 
contract for labourers has not yet f26th February) been granted, and can 
hardly be expected in view of the fact that the Government has already 
extend to 2-10 working days the time for which contracts may be made. This 
new regulation came into force on 1st October, 1913, and its effects have not 
yet been felt very much on the plantations. 

The planters are heavily handicapped by having to pay the costs of 
recruiting labour in the interior and its transport down to the plantation. 
These costs often amount to about £2 10s. per head before work is begun, 
and the rate of wages is high-about 16s. 6i. per month for a Wanyamwezi 
tapper. 

Owing to a slight rise in the price of rubber, tapping has been resumed 
by some of the planters and a more hopeful feeling is abroad. The smaller 
planter has probably a better chance than the large company, his working 
expenses are less, he can often obtain local labour cheaply or get Btiine- 
expired hands without paying recruiting fees and in addition he can keep his 
men under more personal control. The outlook for the larger estates is far 
from reassuring, and it is said that some of them have already begun to cut 
down the rubber trees to make room for other crops. 

The Colonial Economic Committee is taking steps to introduce a stand- 
ard quality of East African rubber, the absence of which is another difficulty 
which has hampered the planters. There is only one large washing and 
curing factory in operation in the Colony, at Muhesa, though there are 
several smaller ones in Usambara. Most of the planters wash the rubber 
themselves, with the result that it has often to be done again in Europe, 
— The Board of Trade Journah 
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MOSQUITO BLIGHT. 

A Note on the Relation between the Tea Mosquito 
(Helopeltls Theivora) and the Soil* 

By 

E. A. Andrews, B. A. 

The question of the distribution of mosquito blight is one of consider* 
able complexity. Hclopeltis theivora, the lea mosquito, is more or less 
universally distributed throughout the tea districts of North East India, and 
yet it is only in certain districts that it does any considerable damage. Why 
should this be the case ? And what arc the controlling factors ? These 
are two of the many questions to which this Department is endeavouring to 
find an answer and it is intended here to give a short notice of certain 
results which have been obtained during the prosecution of these endeavours. 
The investigations are as yet by no means concluded, in fact they may be 
said to be only just begun, for the material available is but scanty. As, 
however, the results so far obtained are of considerable importance, they 
are given here, in the hope that they may prove to be of interest to all 
concerned, 

A study of the distribution of mosquito blight in the Duars brings out 
the following points : — 

The pest is worst in the extreme west, and, towards the east is, broadly 
speaking, worst in the gardens furthest from the hills. This is the area 
occupied by the grey sandy loam of the Duars, the remaining area being 
almost wholly Red Bank. Mosquito is severe, however, on certain Red Bank 
gardens. This might be considered to be due to one or two causes : — 

1, — The Red Bank, being a richer soil than the grey sandy loam, the 
tea grown on it is naturally less liable to blight,- and in the Red Bank 
gardens which get blight, the soil is somewhat deteriorated, 

2. — There is some peculiarity in the grey sandy loam which is gradually 
being acquired by the soil of some of the Red Bank gardens. 

At first sight the former appears to be the more plausible suggestion, but 
in the worst blighted part of Cachar, the Hoilakandy district i — 

1. — The tea on the teelas, is ou the whole, less liable to blight than 
on the flats. 

2. — The Tea on the stiff clay flats of the district is less liable to blight 
than on the bheel. 

Here the tea growing on the richest soil is more liable to blight, and, 
also, the soil on which the tea is least affected, namely the teela soil, is 
distinctly similar, in chemical composition, to the Red Bank of the Duars. 
This seems to point to some peculiarity, which, if it be present in the grey 
sandy loam of the Duars, should be equally present in the bheel, and this 
is found to be the case. 

Five samples from different parts of the grey sandy loam gave on 
analysis the following percentages of available potash and phosphoric 
acid 
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III 
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‘019 
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The ratio of potash to phosphoric acid for these soils : — 



1 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

Potash 

.. T22 

•189 

*416 

•513 

•559 

Phosphoric acid 


Five samples from different parts of the Red Bank gave on analysis the 
following available quantities of the same constituents ; — 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Potash ... *029 

*019 

*037 

*012 

*013 

Phosphoric acid ... *009 

*009 

*017 

*008 

*012 

giving as the ratio of potash to phosphoric acid 
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11 

111 

IV 

V 

Potash 





... 5*222 

2*111 2 

:‘i76 

1*500 

1*083 

Phosphoric acid 





This ratio is, therefore, low in 

gardens on the 

grey sandy loam, and 

high on unblighled gardens on the Red Bank. 

Only 

one set 

of figures is 

available for a Red Bank garden which suffers 

from 

blight, 

but here the 


numbers are as follows : — 


Potash ... ... *013 

Phosphoric acid ... ... *018 

Potash 

the ratio being ... ... ‘722 

Phosphoric acid 

showing an approximation to that found in the grey sandy loam. 


These facts are very suggestive, the more so as the figures for the tecia 
and bheel soils give the same ratios. Thus, the analysis of five bheel soils 
shov' the following available quantities of potosh and phosphoric acid 
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Potash 

*009 
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*006 

‘009 

Phosphoric acid 

*031 

*029 

*032 

*043 

*031 

giving as the ratio of potash to phosphoric acid : — 

I II III 

IV 

V 

Potash 

*287 

show the 

*241 *281 *139 *290 

following available quantities 

Phosphoric acid 
while those of five teela soils 

same two constituents : — 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Potash 

*006 

*022 

*020 

*013 

*011 

Phosphoric acid 

*006 

*008 

*007 

•013 

*008 

giving as the ratio : — 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

Potash 

Phosphoric acid 

1*000 

2*750 

2*857 

1*000 

1*357 


Similar figure# for the stiff clay flats cannot, unfortunately, be at present 
obtained. 
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Analysis taken in the unblighted districts of Assam, where mosquito is 
present but does no appreciable damage, show high numbers for the same 
ratio. 

Thus it appears that one of the factors controlling the intensity of the 
attack of the tea mosquito is the ratio of available potash to . available 
phosphoric acid. When this is high the pest is less likely to do damage than 
when it is low. In the present short note it is unnecessary to give the full 
analysis from which the ratios have been taken, but the following conclusions 
may be put forward now. So far*a* has been at present observed, one may 
say that mosquito blight is found on the tea planted in a variety of .soils in 
which the actual and relative amounts of the different constituents may 
be very different, but that the tea planted in soils in which the ratio of avail- 
able potash to available phosphoric acid is low will be more likely to be 
attacked by mosquito blight than tea planted in soil in which this ratio is 
high. 

The above observations suggest that there may be the possibility of 
influencing the susceptibility of bushes to attacks of mosquito blight by 
manuring in such a way as to alter this ratio in the direction indicated 
above, that is to say, by applying .potash manures to soils in which the 
potash -phosphoric acid ratio is lovv, so as to bring them into line with those 
on which mosquito blight is found to be less prevalent. — Th6 Indian Tea 
Association^ Scientific Department Quarterly Journal. 


Artificials and Quality. 

Has the general use of artificial feeding stuffs and fertilisers had a 
tendency, while increasing the bulk of animals as well as of crops, to lower 
the average (|nality ? 

Are onr vaunted giant roots half wafer, our big crops of potatoes more 
prone to disease, the barley not up to the old standard, the hay not so 
nourishing ? Is the stock on our farms more delicate and liable to be 
attacked by the germs of any disease that may be in the air ? 

It is sometimes asserted that the modern system of intensive soil and stock 
cultivation involves a departure from the laws of Nature, and will therefore 
bring its own Nemesis. Is this sO? Are we really retrograding and abusing 
the means which science has placed at the disposal of agriculturists ? 

First, as to Artificial Manures. — If the quality of crops is not satis- 
factory, can this fairly be attributed to the use of superphosphate or basic 
slag, or Peruvian guano, or nitrate of soda, See. ? By no means, but to the 
injudicious employment of th(.se useful materials. It is all very well for a 
farmer, who, having fed his crop with an overdose of nitrogen, is dis- 
appointed with the result, to talk of reverting to more natural conditions, 
but was not his treatment of the crop quite unnatural ? If crops could 
speak, they would often upbraid farmers for the way in which they are 
treated. As they cannot speak, they show it by their appearance and at 
the time of harvest. 

Man cannot live by bread alone, nor can crops flourish by applications 
of badly-balanced fertilisers. Farmyard manure and fertilisers must be 
applied so that each crop of the rotation is assured of a sufficient supply of 
ammonia, phosphate of lime and potash in proper proportions. This is 
practice and science, and if fanners would bear it in mind, we are confident 
that they would all be ready to acknowledge that the use of artificial 
manures is an advantage not to be be dispensed with in conducting farming 
operations to a successful Mark Lane Express Agricultural 

JonrnaL 
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The Barometer has risen to 96,243*7S, which is a distinct advance. We 
do not expect in these anxious times to have any great addition made to it. 
liut when trade resumes its normal course, as it must shortly do, and a 
feeling of security, which has received a temporary check, revives men’s 
minds will turn to their daily work, when we hope that the Barometer will 
receive their attention and their acreage. 

^ In connection with our Labour Barometer and Labour Department, we 
would call attention to the small extract from the hidian Planters' Gazette 
and Sportinf* Nexvs^ which shows by figures the enormous drains that are 
made on South Indian Labour by the competition for Labonr, which the 
establishment of our own Labour Department will go a long way to 
regulate. 

Those who read Mr. Aylmer Martin’s interesting articles on Mother- 
hood and Infancy on Estates, will read with equal interest a paper entitled 
Infantile Mortality by Dr. Angus Macdonald. The Housing of the cooly 
must take a more important place in planting than hitherto, 

From the National Review we cull an article on Bugs, of which really 
very little is known, but this article as throwing new light on the subj;.ct 
should prove instructive. 

The Times supplies us with an article on Rubber, New uses will 
be found for it, and it will be of daily consumption and increasingly used ; 
but until this war is over it iff'useless to do anything practical, but there is 
time for the inventive and imaginative man. 

We call attention to the Chairman’s letter on Reports of District 
Associations and hope that we inay receive the first reports ; aiid it should 
be possible for Honorary Secretaries to get their reports sent into this office 
within ten days, and under instructions the Editor would for vvaf4 copies to 
the different papers. 

Mr. Graham writes in connection with Mr. Anstead’s ^paper on Ceara 
Rubber in Codrg, and ebneiudes thaHt cannot' be grown in conjunction with 
coffee. — a statein^ut with which all plaatera-must i^ee. 
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88,574 41 

86,429 41 

84,867 41 

82,851 41 
82,293 90 

79 820 
77 958 

74,607 
73 057 

68,757 

68,611 
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INPAN'Pi.Pa |(|«|-S#L.IT¥. 

A SaHous Indictment of Houaing Condition^* 

Dr. Angus Macdonald contributed to the recent Imperial Health Con- 
ference an important To^ and the care of 

child life in Jamaica, whicli, as ne \vas unaBle to Be present at the meetings, 
was summarised by Dr. Nicholls. Dr. Macdonald pointed out that the 
housing of the labouring population i.s very defective, the small, ill-ventilated 
and over-crowded huts being responsible for much sickness in thoso dwel- 
ling in them ; and, moreover, aiding the spread of tuberculosis and other 
infectious diseases. Town planning, too, whilst fairly good as regards the 
larger houses, is very defective where the huts of the people are concerned. 
The administration of health laws in Jamaica would seem to leave much to 
be desired. Dr. Macdonald said “Certain items of administration (including 
the carrying out of the public health laws) are controlled by an elected 
municipality; whilst certain other items (including the building authority, the 
sewage system, the water supply) are controlled by a nominated Board. The 
result is endless confusion, duplicature of expenditure, jealousier, wranglings, 
and retardation of progress.” 

The greater part of Dr. Macdonald’s paper was taken up with questions 
concerning the care of child life, and the great mortality amongst the 
children of the labouring popiilaiion. Tables which accompanied the paper 
showed that about 25 per cent,, of the children die within a year of their 
birth ; and that a third of the illegitimate children die within the year. It 
was also stated in the paper that daring the past ten years no fewer than 
60,000 children had died in Jamaica .under one year of age, and Dr. Mac- 
donald was probably conservative in estimating that a third of these deaths 
might have been prevented. Whilst food is cheap and the climate is excel- 
lent for the rearing of healthy children, economic and social conditions nre 
defective. Ill-paid drudgery of the mothers ; the necessary neglect by them 
of domesticity ; illegitimacy ; and disregard of sanitation are all factors in 
excessive infant mortality in Jamaica, 


Dr. Macdonald advocated the establishment of an Imperial Bureau of 
Preventive Medicine in order that questions of public health might receive 
more attention than they do now in the West Indies, And the fpllowing 
extract from his paper shows that the serious question of infant mortality- 
does not .appear to be considered by the authorities in Jamaica as ripe for 
solution. 


“ Legislation in the form of an ‘ Infant Life Protection Act * has been 
recommended, embracing registration of. mid wives, notification of births, 
and registration of nurse women ; but although a Bill drafted for the purpose 
has been viewed and blessed by an Archbishop, a Governor, a Colonial 
Secretary, members of the Legi8Uti>^j and others, yet no individual 

or bureau has felt the time has y^t ^ch legislation,” 

In the discussion which followed.. Dr. 'Nicholls said that in Dominica 
and other islands of Lesser Antilles the housing of the poorer, people was 
just about as bad it can be. In many instances the earth served for the floor • 

cn 
eit: 

had known instances in which all the inmates bad' lEieeir irtieC 
Town planning did not really exist in Domiaica, exce^ partially 


rm •c45owaM every 

tist, In suott a place contagious disease was certain to spcead nnfKhf- 
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in the town' df Roseau, people lowed to build their houses 

wherever they. cicmJd, and. a. /^^iupilar^^tajt^/.of affair* gej<^^ed ;?in the other 
islttudsw The care of child liife, was as ba(J, o^ evec.wprse, ir (He other West 
Indtab colonies as it was in Janiaica. In Dominica last year the death rate 
p6r thousand: \yas 24*17 and the niortality of infapts ’.under one year was; 
207^ fper cent, of the total, • , 

' The causes that led to this loss of human life were many, and chief 
ampngst them was the ignorance of the mothers of sanitation and of the 
probet. way of fe’eding and caring for their children ; neglect of the iivfaul>s 
by. the’UesCs$lty of the mothers being compelled to go out to work ; illegiti- 
inacy; and Overcrowding at nights in little hovels, where laws of health were 
aUo^llier;dis,regarded because ;ilnknown. In Dominica I he percentage last 
ydar’bf legitimate births in the whole island was only 42*76, and in Koscatu 
the fehief town/it was as low as 29?97. In the official report of the Regis- 
trar-G'^’ulel:a.l'the proportion of deaths of illegitimate children was not given 
but he, the speaker, knew it to be very high. Gastrointestinal diseases were 
the Actual causes of a large proportion of the deaths of young children, and 
vCr^' many of the cases might be characterised as due to preventiblc mala- 
dies. Tarinaceous foods were given to the infants from birth, when the 
delibate stbmachs were unfitted to digest any but the food provided by 
n.^ture. The infantile dyspepsia thereby set up led to other and graver 
troubles' >vhich in many instances terminated fatally. In all the islands 
thbre' were Medical Officers who gave free advice and medicines to the 
bhijdVeti,' But preventive measures were required and they were practi- 
cally' Uon-Cxistent, 

To detail measures that appear to him necessary to stop, so great a 
sacrifice of infantile life would take altogether too 1 >ng, and they would need 
tb'be adapted to the varying conditipns of the different colonies. There 
should be a strong Commission of Inquiry into tlie questions sniToiinding 
the 'Cx'cssivb mortality in the West Indies, and the Commission should be 
embowered to recommend measures for the amelioration of such a deplor- 
able .state of affairs. It could not be said'that the blame was due entirely 
totheWest Indian Governments, for England’ rnnst bear itsfnir share. 
There \Yas''no public opinion in the W’est Indies as it was known at home. 
The’Cfowh Colony system of Government, or a modification of it existed in 
^all the colonies save Barbados; and, therefore, no important measures of 
ObVethment could be initiated except those that came from, or receive the 
aiVent^Jfi’ the Col^ — The Wtst India Committee Circular^ 

' ^he competition for Labour which Ceylon has to face from the F. M 
is : strikingly evident, writes the Ceylon. Ohs ervzr, irom the report of the 
Acting! Protect or, of Labour for the Straits Settlements. The total number 
of fndiau imjnigrants arriving.^jt PenAOg.in.l9i.3 ,was 113,583, an increase of 
ll,d65 over»thc previous year... This isithe highest figure, on record, beating 
the previous best by over ten thousand. Over 94,000 .were givpiiifrce 
passagCjB.paid ior from the Immigratipn funds. Some 70.000 Indians left 
. fpr India .during the year, and 80*0.00 4s. the figure estimated thi? year. .Two 
years seem to be about the average duration of stay in the F. M. S. All 
Taipil collies now employed throughout the Colony are frpe gnei the vast 
majority of.labburers are recruited by" licensed khngatlies, of- Which* there are 
neiirly 11,^0, These figr.res illustratp the eriot-motis drains' on South rndian 
it is only Reasonable to’ supppsfe'thialfHhhcfi bf 'rt.prV'^lbu'slv 
waa, ^bforp^’. by South Indikn aifd CuylpU 'festa^^/WiS'Vt^ 

Qazeiic aH^ ^oriin ^ ‘ ‘ ' 
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BUQS 

Some little Icm6wii Facte about BugSt 

There is iin old saying : A hon fears no bugs. The word bug origin- 
ally meant a ghost or gOblin. In this serfse it is frequently used by' Shakes- 
peare in his plays ; and Spenser (“ Faerie Queen/’ Canto -xii) ' writes of,. 
“ Hugs to fearen babes.” How the word became trartsferred to insects 
appears to be unknown. The old meaning survives in “ bugbear” and 
bogey,” but, otherwise, fell into disuse whcm the word became current as 
an.in.sect’s name. In this entomological sense it will be used here : but 
essential to define its meaning even mere closely, for it is a word that is,^ 
more often thin not, employed in a loose fashion. Among all classes in the 
United States ot America, and to a lesser degree among the unednc,ated. in 
this country, every insect, and any small creeping animal that Ipoks, like an' 
insect, is a bug. Among entomologists the word is often 'applied to 
any insect which belongs to the order Hemiptpra. ^t is an order coinprjsing 
about 20,000 different species of land and water insects. They Ijve by spek- 
ing the juices of plants and animals and are provided with suiUbJe rnoutljs 
for the pniposG. The true bugs form aspb-order called Heteroptera, and m 
this group there is a family, the Cinitctdae. To this family b-eiongs the beejr 
bug and some twenty o h'T closely allied insects. The Cinttciclcic forma, 
small group of half-o'irasitic hemipterous insects widely spreacjl oyer the sur- 
face of the globe. They are of extraordinary interest, but have tjeen littlcj 
studied by naturalists. The collections in the museums of, Eurppe are 
generally poor. Yet the reader will observe later on that most.ofithe^iiimpls 
w’hich are attacked by these bugs live in the immediate neighbourhpod of 
man. In the following pages the word bug will be confined to these twenty 
known species which form this small family. > f 

, j • ‘ 

It will be best to begin with the gmius Cunex, The human bed-bpg 
one of the most widely distributed and generally detested iii.sect^ iq. the 
world. Cunex lectiilarms has only lately been suspected , of spreadipg 
disease ; but evidenc<- is now being collected w'hich may show that yplapsing 
fever. Oriental Sore, leprosy and other di^^adfal miladies ,may be carried 
from man to man by bugs. The insect w'as well kqown tp the Greeks and 
Romans. Aristotle refers to it a.s kons and Pliny cun:x. ^.inna^eu^ 
p’ctcd that it was not a native of Europe, and therjS gre reasqqsvfor l^diev^ng 
that the insect reached the ancients, with many oflpr accompa^iincints pf 
civilisation, from the East. There is some evidepcp ^hal bug.s efijef npt yeach 
Germany until the twelfth century, and t^at they l^pre not inJLrpd,uf:ed^imo 
England until somewhere about the year 1500, Jhpmas Moufet (d. l’604i, 
who was ph 3 ^sici^n to the second Earl of PeinbrpKB and an acute observer 
of insect life, fixes, with wonderful exactitude, t|)o^ypar W'hen'bogs i-^ached 
London as 1503, and mentions two ladies who, disppyering for the<finst^ tiriiK! 
the biles on their bodies, were terrified by Xhp '^spicioti that•'lhey'^^rf^(fee 
pUgue spots. O her persons, with natural desifift ra jntrodtioei'fha' Odkum 
iheotogicum, charged the Prbiestant or refugees vfrom* FrafiCe 

with having brought them across the Channel. Tnopgh bugs ebem ap apti- 
tude fot following man on “his migrations there!' still >odtlyrng',spots in 
North Europe and South America 'whicb the coii^irton bed-bug' hajs not yet 
reached. They are nocturnal insePtu. jl * v 

^ke other h^mipteroin pisects. bugs hav^ , highly developed mouth 
pauts for piei;pmg aijd sucking, tbe hea^l a 'prdDQ^cis,ca1lp4 

rpstrprn. )t;is g stoutish groove4 h!eaj^ which,, whed mi\n use,>aii bf fol<^ 
chesty and, is porpf^Md , put apMndages of,|j^ 

piouth which, iq other insects, W known, 
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labial palpi* Within the groove arte two pairs of sharp fine stylets 
which wbrk to artd fro and are, technibally, the bug’s niakillae and mandi- 
bles. All the members of the present family are^.blood-suckfers and, having 
pierced the skin of their host, ‘blood is drawn Op through the groove into 
the parasite’s mouth. The insect’s salivary glands ate Highly developed ; there 
ate three pairs, of which the largest are contained in the abdomen ; ducts 
conduct the saliva to the mouth. It is an odourless but strongly alkallhe 
and pbisortous secretion which flows down the stulets into the wound and 
caus^es.the blotches and swellings on the victim’s skin. It may benefit 
the blocnJ-SPcker by dilating the capillaries and so causing a flow of blood to 
the spot. Tl?e body of a bug like that of all other insects, is composed of a 
nuipber of segments jointed together. There is a head, with tolerably large 
compound and faceted eyes at the side, and a pair of slender four- 
jointed antennae in front. The thorax, which bears the six slender legs, 
coipes next, and behind the waist is a large circular but strangely flattened 
abdpmen .which is composed of ten segments, one placed behind the 
other. This flattened and compressed body is not uncommon among other 
parasitic insects, and serves the bug well ; for it is enabled to hide in the 
crocks of walls, flpors, fnrnitiiie and other secure retreats. 

Though possessed of rudimentary wings, which look like little pads on 
the back of the adult, this insect cannot fly; nor do its legs, which aie 
slender ard all of the same type, enable it to jump. Hut it may possibly be 
attracted by the smell of man, and when other means fail it is said some- 
times, to climb to, the ceiling and drop on his bed. In colour, bugs are a 
ruddy brown and their bodies are more or less plentifully provided with hairs 
or ^Ijristles arranged in definite system and characteristic of the different 
speci^^s. It has lately been pointed out that these bristles of the bug family 
are of four quite distinct types which arc associated with different parts of 
the in sect ^s bodies. First, there is a plain simple bristle tapering and 
pointed. Secondly, there is a bristle which also tapers bu^ is abruptly cut 
off' and toothed at thte end. Thirdly, there is a relatively thick and cylin- 
drical bristle with distinct ridges at the side and an obtuse apex shaped like 
a funnel with teeth round the edge. And lastly, there is the fourth type 
which is cutved like a scimitar, the convex side being toothed and the apex 
wide and blunt. 

Any account of the form and anatomy of a bug would be very im- 
perfect if it did not point out a peculiarity which is especially striking 
among tliese insects. In the group to which the bed-bug belongs along with 
about a dozen other species, the body of the male insect is strongly 
un symmetrical. The' eighth abdominal segment (of the male only) is 
distorted on tc one side and the pair of horny plates (sclerites), which form 
it, are both unequal aS’ regards their right and left halves. This peculiarity 
whidh would require minute knowledge of technical terms to explain in detail, 
is connected with the organs of reproduction. In the second grouf), with 
about half a dbzen species, which are all parasitic on bats, the eighth 
segment of the male is very nearly symmetrical. 

The female insect lays her eggs three or four times a year. They 
are white with' a projecting rim round the edge at one end From ten to fifty 
may be laid at a time, and they are put in crevices. They hatch in a week 
or inbre, and the yOUng bug, thoctgh very small and yellowish ill colour ; 
iQ^'^ihUgir in btructljre.to and an alplost exact counterpart df its parents. It 
through no perceptible metamorphosis and sucks blood as soon as it 
cailitiiMlWhether the lar'val bug, if ft may so be, called, can feed on food other 
.appears to be unknown,. It moults its 'ikim fouf or five' tintes 
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ip] the cQiirse; of its growth, .and > after the Iasi moult the , littlq . wing- 
pads hecoine visible* This is the, :rjhief change frpm larval to i mature in- 
sept.,. .Tbe >vhole development to inatnrity takes about three months. All 
oT^s^vers are agreed that the larvae can live for weeks without food. The 
aduUs are even more tenacious of life and they bear hunger and cold with 
equanimity., It is said that they have been found in the b^d.-ha-ngings of 
rooms that have been unoccupied fpr si)^ years. After that long fast it is 
not surprising to learn that they were as white as paper and terribly thip* 

Nomadic tribes are said to be free from the persecutions of bed-bug.s. 
They are insects which love old and solid dwellings, furnished with wooded 
bedsteads, genuine bits of ancient furniture, curtain tapestry, warf-hangings, 
and other curios which make bedrooms dirty or, as the bugs thiilk, comfort- 
able. They migrate freely from house to house, in towns, across roofs ^nd 
along gutters. When they are numerous, houses have been 'rendered 
uninhabitable. Modern houses are sometimes invaded in a mysterious 
fashion and, when they are the houses of the rich, charges of having 'itttrd- 
duced them are frequently levelled against innocent workmen or harmless 
bats. It is, however, more than probable that they were imported in the 
cracks of some priceless piece of antique woodwork, a Jacobean bedstead, 
a Sheraton wardrobe, or Italian cinqiie-ciuto chest of drawers. 

Most members of the bug family are provided with scent glands which 
secrete a nauseous smelling liquid. It is a colourless fluid, very acid, and 
contains a volatile oil which floats on water. A drop in one’s eye causes 
violent irritation and tears. The liquid is stored in two minute bladders 
which open by pores between the insertion of, the second and third pa.irs of 
legs. When bugs are pinched with tweezers or frightened a small drop 
exudes and the smell intensifies. It is worse when the insecta are stiitin- 
lated by the increased vitality of summer. The discharge is \^o]iintary dhd 
doubtless a protection against many enemies. Vet the bed-bug and others 
of the family are preyed on by larger bugs which are closely related ahd' iq 
the nature of cannibals. These hunt them down and suck therti dry. 

Bugs, although so different in general appearance from lice, are- related 
to them. In structure, habits and affinities they are quit^. pistipot from 
fleas. Thfsy both have thirst for man’s blood but nothing else ii? - coininop. 
The flea is a bold, clean, active dashing cavalier. The bug is a crawling, 
nocturnal, foul-smelling assassin. The flea has a laterally compressed body, 
simple eyes, no trace of wings, and passes through complete lOetamdrpbbsls 
in the course of its life. In all these respects the bug may be cbOtra^tedv 

A parasite, so closely resjsmbling our human bed-bug as tq be almost 
indistinguishable, has been found on bats in England. Some en^qlnoiog\sts 
maintain that the same species is parasitic on bats and*, pn,,.raarikiad.; 
others would distinguish the bat’s parasite under the .,iia|nq .^ojf . Cj, 
veapcrttliQnis, For the mqment the question ninst retn^n, nnsettled. 
The Jbumap bug has, beep fpun^ infesting the neisi; ,anid ^hpuses of 
domestic fowls and pigeons. Qnce.U’^s been taken ^ from a but 

this must be regarded as chance occurrence. 

’ The speoiqa of bug which has beeadealt. with ai>, insept of 

‘W0tld‘ wide distribution and essentially a tc)llqwer.,and.parasitii .of : lipinpajty. 
In ' th|e /tropicji mankind isj also .^exposed to • the anoth^ 

species named hdMptera, , This' tropical bug isii cdm^pp„ in. dwellings 
' Also turns its atfe^itibn, to ;dPW?PSdc fovfls, been 

found :PU of tl>e swallow ntrev jbeen 

‘‘^scovjiiiwd.ajpjbng the pacasitWpit^^^^ 
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‘ Pigeons have bugs peculiar to themselves, which are soraetimes found 
in vast numbers in pigeon-lofts. C, columharius is a small irfsect and 
appears to be confined to the Western side of the old world. ' It has, so far, 
only been found in France, Holland and England, It is exceedingly abund- 
ant in some parts of France and so voracious that young pigeons are sdnie- 
times attacked and left dead from ’ loss of blood. The pigeoti-bug of the 
Eastern Side of the old world (C, peristerae) is another insect. But like the 
Western form it is closely allied to the bed-bug and chiefly distinguishable 
by the size of its eyes, the shape of the antennae and the length of its hairs. 
It has, so far, only been founi at Simla, where it seems to be common in 
pigeon-houses. It may, later perha»^, be found extending all through India 
into Central Asia. Eighty specimens were sent home by Mr. Dodsworth in 
1911, and they are of a brownish orange colour which, if not due to accident 
or youth, is very characteristic. Both these parasites have up to the present 
day only been found in the company of domestic pigeons ; and it would be a 
matter of great interest to ascertain whether the nests of the rock-dove, from 
which it is believed that all domestic varieties are descended, harbour similar 
or different forms of these insects. Domestic pigeons often share their lofts 
with bats and may well have derived their bugs from these fellow lodgers. 

Yet there are species of Ciwex which are essentially parasites of 
bats. The European b^t-bug (0. pipistrelli) was discovered and des- 
cribed in 1839 by Jenyos» an English entomologist. It wa« on the 
small common bat or that he found it. Later collectors have 

also obtained specimens on the Noctule and Serotine bats, It has been 
recorded from bats in E.ng) 3 hd 4 Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and Russia 
and appears to be a, Western palearctic form. In museum collections it is 
a rarity, not perhaps, bec^psc it is actually so scarce but because the 
parasites of bats. are difiiqult to obtain. The American bat-bug (C. 
selliis) is again distinguishable and is generally distributed through Canada 
and the United States. n.ime implies it is an nn usually hairy bug. 

Three great rarities reipaiu to be mentioned before the list of known 
species, which belong to genus Giinex, is completed. C. foeda is only 
known from one broken specimen m the Stockholm Museum. In the 
inuseum at BudapeSth, there is a unique^ specimen {C, dissimtlis) which 
was caught, on thjp wafllpf a house in Hungary. It presumably came from 
the bats, which IWfed Hrtfie’iroof aud^ since it is so unfamiliar, it probably 
dofes not att^^ck manUindl' The third rarity (C. improvisiis) about whose 
mode of life nothing has peen ascertained up to the present, is known from 
two specini'ms in the colljacfions at Vienna and Biidapesth respectively. It 
is a small insect, perhaps fpe parasite of some small mammal or bird, for 
both specimens were swed^ tip from grass in the nets of beetle-collec- 
tors. ... ^ 

Most persons are Mj:|i<aps aware that the iiests . of house-martins ate 
infested with bugs, but mr mitiute investigation of their (labits has not been 
2 asy, Those whose houM^ are favoured by the presence of swallows and 
martins are generally rej;|uptant to have the birds molested, and there is an 
almost universal supersU^n against destroying their nests. In Europe and in 
North Africa .fbe para^a of -tl^e martin (named OeCidcMS hirunditijis) is 
;)lentiful ; as many as ifw of .those injects have been taken frofn a single 
nest. Cases are on reiraro where fnlly'fl^gcfd young birds have been found 
50 completely robbed blood as to'be tpo weak to nloyb* .,.Tfae s^me 

bug has occasionally beairfound on sparrows, the did nepfeof -bouse niartins 
ind holding them agalfjaiil tbeir rightful owne^i^s. ^ This^bug hab' once, oa the 
Moutiueat, b wn iouud*ll[ iw nest ofi iW Little^ Owl. AS it ds" well establishes 
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that many raptorial animals take on to, themselves the parasites of their prey, 
one may sappOse that the owl had been feeding; her brood on swallows. It 
h^ alsq, ocoasionalty, been taken ffOiti the nests of sand-martins, and, as 
these members of the swi^llow tqbe.bteed in deep burrbws far from houses it 
is difficult to conjecture the bug got there.. It may have been trans- 
ferred to the sand-martins *at the seas6n of ’ migration when the swallow 
tribes flock together. The same insect la 'abundant in the nests of the swifts 
which breed in the tower of Strassburg Cathedral. It has, on a few occa- 
sions, been found clinging to birds which were killed on migration. The 
majority, however, remain behind in thh deserted martin’s nests where they 
may be found in late September in stages of development. Early in 
April they are still there hut thin, hungry and expectant. Months of cold 
and famine have been endured with sui^rising fortitude ; but the return of 
th^ir warm-hearted feathered hosts must be very welcome. The 
reader may wonder why insect-eating birds should tolerate these pests, 
which must trouble them horribly. Perhaps the nauseous scent glands act 
as a protection. This insect is a bird- parasite of the Old World only. 
Another species (O. B, vicarius) is found in the nests of swallows or 
martins in North America. Under the' bark of trees in Chili a peculiar 
bug (Bertilia valdiviana) has been found. Very little is known of its 
habits though it was described as long ago as 1865. 

We pass now to a very peculiar and interesting group or sub-family ->1 
bugs which are found on bats in tropi<^l countries. Several of them have 
only quite recently been discovered. One of the strangest points about 
certain members of the group is the ^trqpture of their legs. As every one 
knows, the legs of an insect consist of a number of jointed segments. The 
horny outside which forms an external Skeleton contains the muscles which 
move the legs. In a typical insect the segments which compose the leg 
(excluding the small tarsal joints in the foot! are four In number. The last 
of these, nearest the foot, which is named the tibta^ is usually comparatively 
long and slender. It may be roughly compared to our shin-bone. Now in 
some of these tropical bat-bugs there is a pseudo- joint in the tibia, the effect 
of which is to give more flexibility to th4 leg without introducing an extra 
articulation. In these insects we find a type of bug most highly specialised 
for a parasitic life, and they are as a rule taken from the bodies of the bats. 
In the genus ^'acodmus there is tio psd^do-joint in any of the tibiae. In 
the genus Aphrania there is a pseudombiae of the middle pair of legs. 
Lastly, in the genus Loxaspis we find the last stage of development with 
pseudo- joints in all three pairs of legs. These half^articulations are unknown 
among insects with the exceptions Of • two groups {Polj^ctenidae and 
Nycteribidae), and both of these are composed of the parasites of bats. 
The former are hemipterous insects remotely related to bugs. The latter 
are wingless flies belonging to a totally different order of insects. They cling 
with spider-like legs to4lie bat’s fui;. Tbie pseudo-jointed leg is therefore an 
ins^tance of an adaptation separately evolved in three separate groups of 
insects which lead similar lives. 

One df these rare bat-bugs {Caeodmui viltosus) is found in Natal, the 
Transvaal and Nyassaland. A secdHd ((/. i^notus) also probably African, 
closely allied to it but densely covered with rather long hairs, is an enor- 
mous insect twelve millimetres long. The only known specimen was found 
on a bat preserved in a jar of spirits in the Natural History Museum. A 
third (C. indicui) is found on Indiad bats. From Basutoland another insect 
about which little is known, has bpen brought back. 
In the Sudan and Uganda bats are infested with a dark brown bug(Lox‘ 
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napia mirandus) o{ 'whxch the first examples were taken in 1911, from a 
house bear Mombassa, by Mr. Jackson, Governor of Uganda. From the 
bat caves of Java comes another bug (L. seminitena)* Lastly to com- 
plete the catalogue of known species there is an American bug (Haemaioai- 
phon inodora) which occupies an isolated place in a sub-family and genus 
by itself. It has a very long rostrum, enters human dwellings, but for the 
most part is a parasite of fowls. Its range extends from tbe Southern 
United States to Mexico and the Central American Republics. Since the 
domestic fowl is a bird that was introduced into the New World it cannot 
be the original host, and there is great likelihood that tbe imported domestic 
fpwls received their parasite from tbe native bats. 

This brings us to tbe consideration of two problems. First, since all 
parasites are clearly descended from non-parasitic ancestors, how did bugs 
develop their parasitic habits ? Secohdly, whht animals were their first 
hosts ? As to tbe first, one can almost see allied insects in a state of transi- 
tion. They are normally feeders on vegetable juice but only need tbe 
opportunity to become suckers of animal blood. In an allied, family there is 
a field-bug {Lyciocoria campestris) which is often found under the stacks 
in the cornfields of the Continent. With the straw it gets carried accident- 
ally into barns and stables. Here amid changed surroundings, it bites and 
sucks the. blood of horses and cows. It has penetrated into the dwellings 
of man. Where straw is used as thatch it has been found in the nests of 
the swallow family. As to tbe second question the reader cannot have 
failed to notice the obvious connection that exists between the Cimicidae 
and bats. Out of the twenty species in the family twelve are essentially bat - 
parasites. Bats are their true hosts, and of the remaining eight, several 
more have occasionally been found on bats. In many parts of the world 
bats are found in neglected attics and under rtie roofs of human dwellings. 
Here they are brought into proximity, not only with mankind, but with 
pigeons in pigeon- lofts and swallows which nest under the eaves. The 
inference is almost irresistible that all tbe members of this noteworthy 
family of insects were originally parasites of bats.— Harold Rossell. — 
The National Review. 


A Supplementary “Ceylon Blue* Book for 1912’* has just come to 
hand from which we have gained the following information, which may 
prove useful to those interested in “Ceylon’s Future” 


Acreage Under Tea. 


Province. 


1912. 

Acres. 

Western 

... 

21,884 

Central 

... 

275,244 

Northern 

... 


Southern 

••• 

20,187 

Eastern 

••• 

• • • 

North-Western ... 


957 

North-Central 

••• 

• • » 

Uva 

••• 

69,800 

Sabaragamuwa 

... 

69,553 


1911. 

Acres. 

21,385 

286,685 

, 20, 014 

1,005 

69,794 

58,394 


Total ••• 4^7,(525 

^Indian Planters' Gazette. 


457,277 
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RUBBER. 

Rubbor Promise and Performance. 

Durin;' the course rf the three ye-irs which h ive elapsed since the last 
JiitiMiiational Rubber Exhibition at the Royal Agriciillnral Hall at Islington, 
iluj position of the rubber iiulu5»iry has undergone no very startling changes, 
but it lins become possible to estimate with greater accuracy the ctfect upon 
the trade of the introduction of cultivated rubber upon a vast and steadily 
increasing scale. If we turn to the prospectus of any typical rubber 
compai.y in the early part of 1910, when promoters were so busily engaged 
in attracting the attention of the investing public to estates “admirably 
adapted to the growth of rubber ” in every part of the Malay Peninsula, wc 
invariably find ih it. with the area already planted, and about to be planted 
ill future years, tlui auuiial produce ol the raw material is shown in a 
steadily ascending scale, while the prices arc set forth in an inverse ratio, 
which geiu5rally drops to about 2s-. Cni. per lb. at the cud of a long term of 
>oars. N(j attempt was made in those piping times to explain how the 
enormous increase in rubber, shown in the forecast, was to be disposed of ; 
it seemd suHiciont to allow for this matter in the fall in price. Thus we 
find on one estate the rubber valued in 1911 at 6s, 6d. per lb., in 1912 at 5s, 
bd., in 1913 at 4s. bd. and thereafter dropping steadily by bd. per annum to 
3.S. bd, per lb., by which time the weight of rubber harvested was to be 30 
limes that grown in 19] 1 . In thi.s particular instance it seemed impossible 
to imagine rubbor at anything less than 3s. bd. per lb., out of which the cost 
of eolleciing and marketing wa.s taken at Is. bd. per lb. (a very usual amount 
in those days) leaving a net revenue of 2s. per lb. to the fortunate planter. 
No wonder that the promise of 80 per cent, per annum at these prices 
proved a tempting bait to the public at large, and that the coffers of the 
promoters were filled to overflowing. 

For some reason or other as we have shown on previous occasions, the 
manufacturer did not at first take kindly to the cultivated rubber, as he 
failed to find in it certain of the (lualities to which he was accustomed in the 
wild products from the Aina;?on, and consciiuently “ fine Para ’’ still con- 
tinued to maintain the pride of place, shown in a value of nearly a shilling 
a pound more than the best (]ualities of rubber from the Straits Settlements 
and Ceylon, As more and more of cultivated rubber came on the market, 
values declined, until the minimum price of the prospectus of 2s. 6c/. per 
lb. was reached many ye.ars before the maxim am output of that* flattering 
estimate was reached. Thereupon rubber producers began about a year ago 
to consider seriously how it might be po.ssiblo to obtain better prices and to 
prove to the- manufacturer that it was all a matter of old fashioned prejudice 
to prefer Para to plantation, and to seek how it might be possible to induce 
him to give, if anything, more lor “ smoked sheet ” and “pale crepe” than 
for the highly-prized, wild rubber from South America. There can be no 
possible doubt that the serious decline in the price of rubber has been a 
blessing in disguise to many of the producers, and that the effect of this 
decline has been to bring about certain innch-needed economies, on the 
rubber estate. As was shown by a correspondent on June 16, in lieu of the 
former estimate for collecting and marketing of l.s*. 6d. a lb., it seems 
possible on a well-managed property to reduce the “ all in ” cost to 
8. 76c/. per lb., and on some large plantations recent figures tend to con- 
firm this forecast. There is no doubt that during the boom period, land 
was bought at excessive prices, and that far too high a value was often 
placed on immature trees, planted more closely than was advisable. 
Practical experience has shown that a spacing 20 x 20 — that is approxi- 
mately 100 trees 4o the acre— is the best for a high yield, and the planting 
on some of the older estates is far too crowded. In circumstances such 
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these it may not be possible to bring down the cost to the above figure, 
but it is quite reasonable to expect that an'ouflay of Is. on the cost of 
production and marketing will yield a very good profit on rubber sold 
at 2s. per Ib., and that prices may fall further without reducing the 
grower to his last trenches. The keynote of the present exhibition 
is the search for further uses of rubber, and in this direction manu- 
facturers and others will do well to bestir themselves. Rubber roads and 
rubber floors, rubber playgrounds for our school children, and even rubber 
walks in our gardens need not be far distant, and if cheap rubber will bring 
us these luxuries no steps should be left unturned to direct public attention 
to such possibilities . — The Times. 


Fertilisers in Hoticulture . 

The cultivation of vegetables and flowers, which reciuire on tlje part of 
the growers continual care and study, has not derived so much benefit as it 
should from the regular employment of modern fertilisers, and yet it is just 
this kind of intensive cultivation, in which the soil gets no rest, that could 
get most profit from the scientific use of concentrated plant foods. The 
crops of vegetables and flowers, following in quick snccession, drain the 
soil of its nutritive principles, nitrogen, phosphate and potash. The 
fertility of the soil is usually maintained by applications of stable manure, 
but this kind of manure is getting dearer and dearer every year, and its 
composition is not ideal for the purpose, as it does not contain sufficient 
phosphate in proportion to its nitrogen and potash. A ton of such manure 
contains about 11 lb, of nitrogen, 10 lb. of potash, and only 6 lb. of 
phosphoric acid, so that to supply the soil with a sufficiency of the latter 
ingredient it is necessary to apply a large dressing yielding more expensi\ e 
nitrogen and potash than is required. 

In field practice with farm crops the case is somewhat different, 
because crops are grown in d rotation system, by which the special 
requirements of the crops for different kind.s of plant food is utilised ai.d 
what one crop does not want, the following crop has a particular need for ; 
but in horticulture the demands of the plants is incessant for all the plant 
foods throughout the year. 

We would not suggest that ' the value of stable manure should be 
disregarded^ it should form the basis of the system, but its use can be 
restricted with advantage, and supplemented by the addition of fertilisers 
which contain in a concentrated form the principal plant foods, and possess 
the advantage of being easy to handle, enabling the grower to apply just the 
respective amounts of available nitrogen, phosphate, and potash that will 
lead to the best results. 

The grower, who makes a careful study of his business and avails him* 
self of the discoveries of chemical science, knows pretty well how much of 
each plant food is required by the particular kind of plant he is cultivating. 
Should the plants look feeble, with leaves of a yellow tinge, he knows how to 
stimulate the growth, and he is also aware that in order to get good blooms, 
and choice fruit, the plant must have a sufficient supply of phosphate and 
potasb, obtained sd conveniently in the forms of superphosphate or basic slag 
and potash salts. 

Peruvian guano is an ideal fertiliser for garden uses, being concen* 
trated in form and containing ail the requisite plant foods. 

It may be. addedi that while the. enterprisifig gardener will not fail to 
make use of fertilisers, he should also be careful to limit their employment 
to the needs of the case. A common fault is to apply quantities unnecessarily 
targe, involving waste and sometimes doing more harm than good,— -Mar/s, 
iMnc Express AgricuUural Journal, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Cathcart House, 

Palace Road, 

Bangalore, 

3rd August, 1914. 

Reports of Dietriot Aeeoolatione. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Deat Sir, — The last two or three issues of the ‘ Chronicle * have re- 
ported proceedings of various Association meetings which one has turned up 
hoping to find something of interest on the Labour Department or Scientific 
Officer Scheme. 

It is rather disappointing therefore to find that these proceedings all 
refer to meetings held before the General meeting of the U.P.A.S.I. some of 
them close on 2 months ago. 

The Honorary Secretaryship of local Associations is, I know, often a 
very thankless job but I think the minutes of meetings might be sent on 
(luicker than they are at present. A week at the utmost should be ample 
time to get them out and the Chronicle and the Madras papers should get 
copies sent direct. 

I hope this matter will have the attention of Honorary Secretaries. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. A. Richardson, 

Chairman U.P.A.S.I. 


Hallery, 


Ceai*a Rubber in Coorg. 

The Editor, 

Planters Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 


Mercara P. & T, O., 
N, Coorg, 

July 24th, 1914. 


Dear Sir, — The report of Mr. Anstead’s paper read at the International 
Congress of Tropical Agriculture in London, came rather as a .«!hock to me. 
For a long time I have been trying to persuade the Powers that be in Coorg 
that our Ceara Rubber is a failure, and they have now given us a substantial 
remission of Assessment on land planted with Ceara. I now hear from 
Mr.*Anstead*s paper, somewhat glowing accounts of the prospects of Ceara 
“ especially in conjunction with coffee.”* 

He also states that it needs Good soil and cultivation and that it has 
been proved useless as shade for coffee. ^ 

From this it, would seem that it must be planted quite ^ipart from coffee. 
Any planter with experience of the damage done to Coffee by the proximity 
of Ceara will agree. ^ . 
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Again, the months during* which it is sometimes possible to tap Ceara 
in Coorg, coincide with those during which the most important works are in 
progress oh coffee estates. 

In conclusion, although there may be some planters in Coorg who 
believe in the possibility of making money out of Ceara, I feel sure there are 
none who think it can be done “ in conjunction with Coffee.” 

Yours faithfully, 

John A. Graham. 


Canterbury, Kent, 

• •20-7-14. 

Kalai Syndicate Experiment, 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Beat Sir, — I have just seen Mr. Anstead’s letter in reply to mine re 
Kalai Syndicate experiments. 

Mr. Anstead tells us his department has had these experiments under 
consideration for two years and deplores my ignorance. 

Is it too much to ask Mr;. Anstead to differentiate between the experi- 
ments as a whole and the/ part I alluded to, undertaken by Mr. Trattini 
during a hurried visit of which I and others, knew nothing. 

After this visit Mr. Frattini made a statement that there were only two 
men in N. Mysore willing to co-operate — or vvords to that effect. Well, in 
saying this he said what is not true. 

C, S. Crawford. 


The “ World,” writing on the subject of “ The Empire’s Tea, ’ says : — 
“ There is little doubt that the most, geiierally appreciated tea in the 
British Isles comes from India. During twelve months nearly two hundred 
million pounds’ weight of Indian lea passed through the bonded ware- 
houser. Imagine 87,000 tons of tea of all kinds, from the delicate Muscat 
flavoured Darjeelings to the plain substantial Cachars and Sylhets. Picture 
the long procession of tea chests which go to make up this amount, and 
think of the number of people who have assisted to place the tea in London. 
What a sensation would be caused in London's streets if there were, 
arranged a procession of all these picturesnue Orientals whose labours enable 
us to sip our cups of tea in the comfort of our own firesides. 

The procession might be headed by the thousands of Lascars (Indian 
seamen) and Sendees (African firemen) who are employed on the ships 
taking out tea machinery and empty Chests and bringing back the 1,690,000 
chests full of tea which are annually consumed in the United Kingdom. 
Then would follow a var.t crowd of Nagas, Sonthals, Badegas and other 
primitive. Indian peoples who assist in the clearing of the primeval forests 
among which the gardens are situated, — Indian Planters' Gazette* 
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THE U. P. A. S. 1. 

( Incorporated ) 

Co'htentm. 

The Labour Barometer shows no change since last week, nor need we 
expect any great rise until affairs are more settled. The air is full of ru- 
mours, and it is difficult to sift the grain from the chaff, and we have thought 
it best to pin our belief and trust in Reuter’s news, which is at all events 
another tie and cati be relied on. It is almost a pity that the newspapers 
should be allowed at this juncture to publish anything that has not passed 
the censorsnip. All know how censorship of plays emanating from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office were attacked and condemned ; and rightly so, as an 
Englishman dislikes anything that tampers with his liberty of thought 
and action ; but the censorship of War news should be applauded and the 
more strict it is the better for all as the duty properly performed will pre- 
vent the diffusion of false news and rumours calculated to do lasting harm. 
A fal.‘;e rumour once set afloat is like a scandal, very hard to overtake 
and refute. Some people arc so built that they prefer the rumour to the 
refutation. We ourselves have absolutely no shadow of doubt as to the 
final result of this war. England and her allies, forced into it, are bound 
in the end to come out on top and witKont any jingoism on our part. It is 
the best thing within our rneniory that has occurred. The War was 
bound to come. Better now than three years hence. England and 
the Empire enter into it absolutely united and with absolutely clean 
hands. The end of this war sees the end of militarism on the Continent. It 
will see the end of huge armaments and intolerable taxation to foster the 
egregious pride of one pioud man, who wears th« garb but not the clothing 
of the great Napoleon. The shooting of the Socialist leader by Germany is 
worse than a crime— it is a blunder of the most far reaching consequences. 
All trade and oil commerce have been disturbed by this War, and we recoTn- 
mend perfejt trust and quietness as it only requires time to right the present 
position financially. Our Chairman is doing all that is possible to arrange 
with the Madras Banks to assist planters in their temporary difficulties. 
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BAROMETER 

OF 

Labour Department. 



100,000 

96,24378 

95‘471 

95 , 434*21 

94 , 450-41 

90 , 219*41 

89 , 619*41 

88 , 574*41 

86 , 429*41 

84 , 867*41 

82 , 851*41 

82 , 293*90 

79.820 

77.958 

74,607 

73,057 

68,757 

68,611 


The l^aboup IDepaptment of the 
U. p. 7 ^. S. I. stapted on clulV 1st, 
1914 . 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 
Central Travanoore Planters’ Association. 

The Second Quarterly General Meetiitff of this Association was held 
on Saturday, July 2bth, at 10 a. at Twyford Dufif^alow, 

Tkicsknt. “M essrs. H. C. \V{istaway (Chairman^, W. H. G. Leahy (Vice- 
Lliniriiiaii). T. C. Forbes, J, S. Wilkie*. J. H. Fllis, J*. W, Winter- 
i^oFiian:, W. II. ), Milner, A. R. St. Gcorj^^i*. K. L. Goldsmith, 
K. 1), Scoble I lodj^ins, and R. F. Roissicr (Honorary Secretary). 
Visitor: W, IL Forbes. 

The Notice callins: tlie meeting was read. 

The Proceedings of the last meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

CoKRESPONDKNCK. — Read letter from the Honorary Secretary, Munda- 
kayani P. A., dated 7th April. I'tead letters from the Honorary Secretaries 
of Associations in S. India re. J.ady Ampthill Nursing Institute. Read letter 
from Mr. C. S. Prince, dated 4ih June. Read letter from the Honorary 
Sccrctarv, West Coast P. A., dated 27»rd June. Read letter from H. K. 
H-iigh, Fsq.. dated 20ih July. Read letters from the Resident in Travancore, 
dated 24rh and 2Sth April. Read letters from Messrs. Aspinwall and Co., 
Ltd., d.ited 14th and 25th Mav. Read notice of 1st July sent by F. G. 
Warnc- Richardson, h'sep Read letter from 'P. C. Forbes, Es<]., dated 13th 
July. Read letters from the Honorary Secretary, Peermadc Road Com- 
mittee, dated 19th and 20th July. 

Roads. — It was resolved that all matters dealing with District roads are 
in the hands of the Honorary Secretary, Road Committee, and matters 
dealing with the Government Roads be dealt with by the Honorary Secretary 
of this Association. 

IiANGALOHii Delegate’s Report. — As Mr. Richardson was unable to 
be present the report was read by the Honorary Secretary as follows : — 

‘‘ Gcmllcmen, — I attended the meeting of th(! United Planters’ Associa- 
tion of Southern India as your Delegate and in the absence of any special 
instructions my task was a particularly light one. 

The meeting opened on Monday the hth with the reading of the 
Secretary’s report and the Chairman s address both of which have appeared 
in the Chronicle, 

The most important items on the agenda as f.ir as we were concerned 
were the Labour and Scientific departments. 

The first afternoon was taken up with discussion on the Labour Depart- 
ment which came into existence on the 1st of July. 

Mr. Cook, of South Trav.ancore, opened Uk^ debate and from the point 
of his Association was quite open-minded on the subject but drew attention 
to the fact that the constitution of the Committee did not meet with general 
approval and he thought was keeping a good many from coming in. 

Mr. Waddinglon in speaking for his co-delegate Mr. Mead (who was 
unfortunately unable to be present) laid some stress on the same point. 

Mr. Pinches on behalf of Messr.-^.. James Finlay & Co, waived their 
right to Mr. Martin’s voting for the 6th member. 

Mr. Kirk then brought forward the contingency of a Chairman from 
amongst Messrs. Jame.s Finlay’s men being appointed and thus giving them 
a controlling power on the Labour Department C'ommittee and it was pointed 
out to him that this lay entirely in the bauds of the U. P. A. S. I. 
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Mr. Pinches explained the position of his Firm in connection with the 
Labour Department which I think cleared up a lot of doubts and misunder- 
standing. 

I then asked Mr. Pinches whether in the event of Mr. Barber’s 
resigning he would agree to his place being filled by the U. P. A. S. I. Mr. 
Pinches replied that he thought he could agree to this but could not commit 
Messrs. James Finlay Sc Co. to any such agreement but would recommend 
them to do so. 

Mr. Waddington pointed out that Messrs. James Finlay & Co., had 
made no stipulation wilh regard to filling Mr. Barber’s place should it 
become vacant and he thought it was a matter for the U. P. A. S. I. to settle 
for themselves. After some discussion it was decided to let the matter 
drop. 

The question of subscription by Estates joining the Department after 
it was .started was discussed and a resolution as follows was passed : — * That 
any Estate joining the Department twelve months after the .starting of the 
Labour Department shall pay an entrance fee of Ke.l over and above the 
Rs, 2 per acre per year for the first year of joining, but that any new interest 
or Estate changing hands not having had the chance of joining previously 
shall be allowed to join on original terms.’ 

I think you will agree with me that this is a mo?t fair and just arrange- 
ment. At this stage of the proceedings a Sub-Committee was appointed to 
report on further details of the scheme. 

The report of the Sub-Committee came up for consideration on the 
third day and they made the following recommendations : — 

1. That the executive duties of the department shall bo conducted by 
the Committee appointed, 

2. That in (he event of a vacancy occurring, on the Committee, such 
Vacancy, with the exception of the two representatives of Messrs. James 
Finlay and Company, shall be filled by election by the Council of the United 
Planters’ Association of Southern India. 

3. That any resolution or regulation as regards the Labour Depart- 
ment must be confirmed or revised at the next annual meeting of the 
United Association. 

4. That the funds be paid as realised into a separate account with the 
Mercantile Bank of India and shall be available by cheques signed by the 
Chairman and Secretary of the United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India, the accounts to be audited annually. 

5. That the Executive Committee shall place the matter of sqb- 
scriptions and guarantees on a business basis as early as possible. 

6. That pending the return of Mr. Aylmer Martin to India the Secre- 
tary of the United Planters’ Association of Southern India shall collect as 
they fall due the instalments directly from subscribers, and any expenses 
incurred on account of clerical work, postages, etc., be met from the Labour 
Department Funds. 

7. That the Chairman of the United Planters’ Association of South- 
ern India be authorised to advance any necessary funds for the immediate 
e^^penses of the Labour Department. 

8. Messrs. James Finlay and Co., aud Mr. J. A. ^ichardsan will jcqn- 

running their departments till the return of Mr. Aylmer Martin and the 

cost from Isl July, 1914 to date of settlement will then be adjusted. 
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9. New areas opened shall be liable to subscribe from the beginning of 
the Labour Department year, the 1st of July of the calendar year in which 
they are planted. 

These draft rules were considered at length and item by item in Com» 
mittee. 

Coming back into open meeting Mr. Congreve proposed and Mr. Nicolls 
seconded, that the recommendations of the Sub-Coinmiltee bu adopted. 

No. 1. Calls for no special comment. 

No. 2. Is a Tno3t important ruling and should allay the fear.s of many 
of the waverers. 

No. 3. Is also a wise precautionary measure. 

No. 4. Deals with the funds of the Department. 

No. 5. Is a matter that will have the Committee’s immediate attention. 

No, 6, Deals with the management pending Mr. Martin’s arrival. 

No, 7. Deals with the financial requirements. 

No. 8. Refers to Messrs. James Finlay’s and our own Agencies and I 
think is the simplest arrangement. 

No. 9. Is an importatit ruling and I am not sure that all our estates 
have included this year’s clearings and 1 would ask our Honorary Secre- 
tary to revise the acreages in our District and send in his returns as soon as 
possible to the U. P. A, S. I. 

The above recommendations were unanimoii.sly carried by the meeting. 

The (jnestion of filling Mr. Barber’s place during his temporary absence 
was fully discussed both in and out of the meeting with the result that Mr. 
Abbott was unanimously appointed to act for him. 

The question of the 6th member then lay with Mr. Abbott and the 
Chairman who as it came about was myself. 

Now, Gentlemen, I think no one can say the Committee is a packed one 
in any way and so I hope this objection which has been one of the strongest 
to the scheme has disappeared. 

To begin with Mr. Martin was our own choice as also Mr, .\bbott who 
has been appointed to take Mr. Barber’s place and I have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying Mr. Barber would most certainly have been appointed 
by the meeting had it been a matter of voting. 

Mr. Browne who has been asked to become the 6th member was the 
choice of the meeting and lastly myself as the Chairman of the U. P. A. for 
the coming year. 

I now trust Gentlemen we have buried that bogie and the only grievance 
we have at present is that of cost. 

With those who consider they have plenty of labour and are not justi- 
fied in spending their Companies* or Proprietors’ money in this Way I ha^e 
every sympathy though iu some cases I think it is short-sighted policy. 

We have however m^de just and equitable terms for thcnil to come in 
later but I hope many will come in straight away and help to make tb'e 
U. P. A. S; L Labour Department an Unqualified su'cPes^l^, Let Ufe show 
oilr neighfbburs elsewhere that we baVe at last reaiittifid that ’‘'Unity is 
Strength,^' ^ 
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Weights and Measures. — I proposed that the resolution passed at 
the U. P. A. meeting last year be re-affirmed. 

. Railways, Prevention of Rubber Thefts, Adulteration of Coffee, were 
all item’s in which we were not interested. 

Planters’ Benevolent Fund.— -Some alterations to the uiles were 
suggested by Mr. Abbott which were passed. 

I do not think this fund gets the attention it deserves and cannot too 
strongly impress on all planters to support the fund. 

I know that in most cases it is forgetfulness more than anything else 
which has kept many out of the subscription list. There is no know- 
ing when a little temporary help might be necessary to any of us and 
subscribers to the fund are entitled to it and need have no hesitation in ask- 
ing for it. 

I hope every member of this Association who .has not already joined 
vdll do so. 

Railway Freight on Tea — A resolution was proposed by Mr. 

Nicolls and seconded by Mr. Congreve. ‘That this Association approach 
the Railway Companies asking them to take more care over the transport of 
tea seed to insure prompt delivery at the correct destination and that the 
various railways be asked to reconsider their refusal to reduce the freight 
on tea seed as they have already made a considerable reduction on through 
freight of tea to Madras.’ 

Pests, Diseases and Pests AcT.-*This matter was taken up by 
Mr, Brock at considerable length and was strongly supported by Coffee 
planters on account of green bug which is very prevalent in some coffee 
districts at present. 

We are also interested in this matter on account of Helopeliis which has 
shown up in our tea. After some discussion the following resolution was 
proposed by Mr. Brock and seconded by Mr. Congreve: ‘ That this Associa- 
tion ask the Government of Madras to legislate for the local control of pests 
and diseases in the planting districts of Southern India and approach the 
Governments of Mysore, Coorg, Travancorc and Cochin with a view to 
asking them to undertake similar legislation.’ 

Dr. Leslie Coleman (Director of Agriculture, Mysore) gave a very in- 
teresting account of the treatment of green bug and expressed himself 
strongly in favour of a Pest Act. This is a matter of great importance to us 
in Travancore and one which calls for combined action of all Travancore 
Associations both tea and rubber. 

The Scientific Department. — This is a matter of vital importance 
to the whole planting industry and one which calls for your immediate 
attention. 

Things have reached a stage now when we must have a Mycologist to 
complete the department. We must have an experimental station to carry 
out experiments both of which cost money and in the face of the heavy 
calls that have been made on local Associations it is felt we cannot look for 
much more money from this source* 

At the extraordinary meeting of the U. P. A. held in March last we put 
our case before Mr. Chadwick, the Director of Agriculture, Madras, and he 
placed our views before the -Madras Government with the result that Gov- 
ernment has made us a definite offer to run the whale Department for us 
a; cost to the U. P. A, of Rs. 15,000 per year, 
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For this we would have our Scientific Officer Mr. Anstead and a 
Mycologist at our disposal and an experimental station. 

It is I think a generous offer when it is considered that beyond the 
capital expenditure the Madras Government is willing to spend about ;f2,000 
a year on our behalf. 

At present the U. P. A. including the subscriptions from the Native 
States subscribe Rs.Q.QOO leaving Hs.6,000 more to be raised. 

The Travancore Government as you know discontinued their yearly 
subscription at the end of the first period of 5 years. 

Considering the large Revenue derived by the Travancore Government 
from the planting industry in the State I think we should again approach 
the Pewan on the matter and ask him to reconsider their decision. 

As regards the position of the . experimental farm I proposed the 
Anamalais as being a most suitable centre. It is within easy reach 
of Coimbatore by car where there is a large Government laboratory 
and library which would be at the Scientist’s disposal, 

Coimbatore is within easy reach of Cochin and its planting districts 
and from there the Travancore Rubber and Tea districts are easily acces- 
sible. 

The financial position is thit we require to raise another Rs. 6,000 per 
year of which Rs. 1,800 annually was promised to the meeting. 

The Anamalai Association made a very sporting offer of 30 acres of 
land which they agreed to fell and clear for the experimental farm. 

The following resolution was passed by the meeting: — ‘ That this As- 
sociation thanks the Government for the interest they have shown in the 
Scientific Depirtrnent of the U. P. A. S. I. as expressed in G. O., No. 901 
dated 1st July 1914.’ 

Another resolution was passed with reference to approaching the 
Travancore Government for help reading as follows : — * Thar the U. P. A. 
S. I. do again approach the Government of Travancore with the programme 
of the Scientific Officer Fund and point out to them the vital necessity to 
the planting community of an efficient Scieiuific Department. The Planting 
Industry represents a large interest in Travancore and in view of this we 
would ask the Travancore Government to reconsider their decision not to 
subscribe to the Scientific Officer Fund.’ 

In this matter oiir local Associations can back up the U. P, A. by 
pointing out the absolute necessity of scientific help for the welfare of our 
industry. 

This, Gentlemen, closed the business of the meeting with the exception 
of the election of Office-bearers which resulted as follows: — 

Chairman ...J. A. Richardson ...Central Travancore, 

1st Vice ChaTman ...J. A. Graham ...Coorg. 

2nd dx ...C. H. Brock ...Nilgiris. 

I am sorry I am not able to be present and place my report before you 
personally but should I have left out anything I shall be glad to give yoii 
any further information in my power. 

Election of Nf.w Member. — Messr.s. Aspinwall & Co., Ltd., having 
applied for membership of this Association it was proposed by Mr. Westa- 
way “ That Messrs. Aspinwall & Co., be elected a member of this A*fesocia- 
tion, as a firm, at an annual rnaximum subscription of R8,2$ and this 
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entitling them to one vote only which can be used on all matters except 
those dealing with the Taxation of Land.’* 

Seconded by Mr. Roissier. — Carried unanimously. 

Resolution. — Mr. Forbes again brought up his resolution which at 
the Annual Meeting had been postponed for six months. With the consent 
of the seconder the date was altered in the resolution, from the 1st May to 
the 1st August. The resolution therefore put forward was as follows : — 

“ That the rate of pay for men be raised to .six annas from the 1st 
August, 1914.” Seconded by Mr. Hodgins. 

After a lengthy discussion on this resolution an amendment was pro- 
tiosfed by Mr. Leahy and seconded by Mr. \Vestaway. The Amendment 
That the pay for men in the field be six annas as from the 1st August, 1914. 
and that no increase be made in Check Roll but the men may earn overtime 
in the field. * 

After a further discussion the Chairman put the Amendment to the vote 
and afterwards the resolution. The Amendment was carried. 

Voting. — In favour of the Amendment ... 6 
In favour of the Resolution ... 4 

Resolu iton. — Mr. Leahy proposed “ That owing to the serious increase 
in the thefts of Tea from factories, etc., His Highness Government be asked 
to introduce a Tea Theft Act including a compulsory licence for all tea 
vendors.” 

Mr. Leahy withdrew his resolution and agreed that the matter be first 
referred to the Superintendent of Police, Travancore, for his remarks and 
suggestions. 

Resolution. — Mr. Milner proposed “ That all estates concerned be 
asked to furnish the Honorary Secretary with figures showing their acreages 
a*' revised by the recent re-survey with a view lo approaching Government 
regarding a re-adjustinent of previous land taxation on the basis of such 
figures.” , 

Mr, Milner withdrew his resolution as this matter had been settled 
previous to the meeting. 

Resolution. — Mr, Hodgins proposed “ That in buying and selling of 
bandies between Kanganies of different Estates all payments for such shall 
be made through the Superintendents and that any Superintendent shall 
have the right of requesting that a Bandy shall not be bought or sold by or 
to his men should he consider it advisable to do so.” 

This resolution was not seconded. 

Mr. Scoble Hodgins then brought to the notice of the rrteeting the 
scarcity of silver change at the local Treasury. 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the Superintendent, 
Devicolam Division, on this subject. 

This completed the business of the day. 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Forbes for his hospitality in putting his 
Bungalow at the disposal of the Meeting. 

Mr. Leahy proposed and Mr. fellis seconded a hearty vote of thanks to 
the Cthair and to the Honorary Secretary. 

The Meeting then terminated. 

(Signed) REGINALD P. ROlS^lER, ‘ 

Honorary Segr^tary, 
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THE WAR. 

The Stpatej^loal Poeitioi|> 

The Military Correspondent of the iWorniHjif Post wrote as follows on 
the 15th May i‘ 

For some years past jt has been becoming apparent that in the of 
another Franco-German War the German General Staff have it in mind to 
turn the formidable defensive lines which protect the French frp.ntier bet- 
ween Verdun and the Swiss border by moving a portion of their fighting 
forces through neutral territory. Looking at the matter from the purely 
Military point of view and leaving ail questions of International guarantees out 
of account, the decision to make preparations for. such a pla,n of campaign is 
creditable to the foresight of the Military Authorities in Berlin, Experiences 
in recent campaigns indicate that fortifications, even when they are not of 
the most formidable type, cannot readily be rushed— that was proved at 
Port Arthur and has since been shown at Adrianople, Janina, and Chatalja 
— and in the warfare of the present day it is all important to gain the upper 
hand from the start. For many years after the French had taken their lines 
of defence between Verdun and 'foul and between Epinal and Belfort in 
hand, German military thinkers were inclined to assume that theje fortifica- 
tions would not, in the event of war, pro\e sufficient obstacles to compel in- 
vading hosts coming from the east to find their way through the gaps pur- 
posely left by General de Biviere. But the lessons of the war in the Far 
East, coupled with the fact that the defences have been somewhat strength- 
ened at iinpor.tant points, have obliged the Germans to realise that for 
practical purposes advances in force can only be carried out through the 
gaps. 

The Fkench Defences. 

These gaps, lie respectively between Verdun and the Belgian frontier 
and between Toul and Epinal, and each had a width of about -40’ miles as 
General de Kiviere originally designed the lines. Verdun, Toul, Epinal and 
Belfort are all four formidable entrenched camps, acting as pivots— it is 
convenient to distinguish ihe place of arms, where a girdle of detached works 
includes a considerable area, as an “ entrenched camp.” The routes through 
the northern gap lead in the first instance into the , somewhat rugged and 
inhospitable Argonne country, and (counting Luxemburg as neutral territory) 
the approaches from the German side are narrow for the employment of 
great Armies. The gap , bet ween Toul, and, Epinal, on the other hand, serves 
as a gateway into the upper basins of the Meuse, the Marne, and the Seine, 
a fertile region, eminently adapted fpr military operations conduc.ted by 
great masses of men, and the great lines of railway communication leading 
from the interior of Germany converge upon the Fratmo-Germstn fr.onM®^ 
opposite to this gap, and are calculated to ensure the epneeptraiipn of a vast 
army within a very few days of the commencement of hostilities, ready to 
advance. The French have, howpver, somewhat extended the line of. works 
on the Toul side, there is an awkward .fort in an important.. position Obse to 
Luneville, and the consequence is that this gap cannpt any longer; be Ipoked 
upon as so ranch as 40 miles wide. , Of late years*, nioreover .the fighting 
strength of both the German and the French Military Forces j^ag^pprpciably 
increased, and the consequence is that spaces .wbicii 

ago afforded a reasonable amount of elbow room for jthe^ppts .wpuld 

then have been likely to confront each other no longer mdrdfsnf^ient elbow 
room now. I^eutral territoijy renders the approaches tQ^theiPorthern gap 
inconvenient from the German point of view, the gap, has been 

rendered narrower thain it was at the outset, the expan^pd of the Arfiiks 
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concerned has tended to make both gaps too restricted for the work of 
invasion if Germany’s huge Army is to be made full use of from the outset, 
and the way out of the difficulty obviously is to turn the lines cf defence 
either to the north or to the south by traversing Luxemburg, and Belgian 
territory in the one case, or Swiss territory in the other case. 

Before going further it may, however, be useful to give some details 
concerning the French fortifications. Owing to th( character of the ground, 
the line Epinal- Belfort is held to be very secure; and Belfort is so close to 
the Swiss frontier that there is for practical purposes no gap at that end. 
But the section Verdun-Toul is not regarded as equally .satisfactory and 
impassable. Along the greater part of the way there is a well-defined plateau 
varying between three and eight miles iti width, immediately on the right 
bank of the Meuse ; the forts are constructed on this high ground, but for 
the most part they overlook the river valley and do not therefore' bear east- 
wards over the approaches from German territory on to the plateau. An 
enemy coming from the side of Metz can in fact easily get on to the plateau 
without coming under fire of the works, and some of the works are, moreover, 
commanded at inconveniently close range from higher portions of the plateau. 
It has been proposed to set up a chain of unpretentious works along it.s 
eastern edge, but nothing would seem yet to have been decided or carried 
out. Still, even admitting that this section is not a 1 that might be wished, 
it seems questionable whether by a sudden advance, coupled with resolute 
offensive operations, the Germans could make ihemselves master of two or 
three of the forts and could thus create a gap, through which they would 
gain the Meuse between Verdun and Toul, One of course assumes that the 
French would have some troops on the spot available for mobile defence 
pivoted on the works. It should be added that there are the two entrenched 
camps of Langres and Kheim.s in second line ; they are elaborate defensive 
positions, but are not maintained in the same state of readiness as the 
defences further forward. 

As regards the defence works along the Belgian frontier, there are first 
of all the old-fashioned (but still serviceable against sudden attack) fortresses, 
Longwy and Montmedy. Then further to the we.st there i? a well-placed 
modern fort watching the passages of the Meuse at Mezieres. In the little 
salient that juts northwards there is a fort at Givet. Further to the west 
again are two or three modern works near Hirson guarding an important 
railway junction. Finally, on the Sarnbre and close to the frontier, is the 
entrenched camp of Maubeuge, to which a good deal of attention is being 
paid. The entrenched camp of Little lies further to the we.st again, but the 
French are in some doubt as to whether to retain its works armed and in rev- 
pair. The fortifications covering this front between the German frontier 
and Maubeuge are by no means to be ignored, but are not of a nature to add 
very greatly to the difficulties of German forces advancing through Luxem- 
burg and the Ardenned country to debouch into French territory on the left 
of Verdun, although they bar useful communicatiens. In second line are 
the already mentioned entrenched camp of Rheims and .some works about 
Laon, 

The German Point of View. 

In considering from the German point of view the problems which are 
presented by a campaign against France there is always one matter to be 
remembered. To them the securing of a speedy triumph is almost impera- 
tive, and for a fairly obvious reason. The Franco- Russian Alliance is a 
factqr which has to be taken into account. Russian military forces become 
ve^y formidable within a few weeks of the outbreak of hostilities, so much 
so that Austria-Hungary cannot be expected to keep more than a portion of 
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Boxes for 

Good strong boxes suitable for packing rubber for 
shipment can be obtained at very reasonable rates 
from 

The New Malabar Timber Yarde A Saw Mille, 

Limited, 

Kallai, 

Malabar. 

Mb, a. G. Nicholson writes : — 

“ I have seen your sample Rubber Box of Cheeny 
and it will suit us exactly.” 

PRICES ON APPLICATION. 

ESANOFELE 

The 

Specific and Preventive should be used on all Tea and Rubber Estates. 
As a cure its action is prompt and reliable ; it speedily controls the tem- 
perature, reduces the Spleen, and completes a cure in 15 DAYS. 

a iProphylactic, JL pill and 

Morning* for a period of kJO days, 
makes !M.alaria impossible. 

Rs. 2 pep bottle. 

SPECIAL RATES TO THE TRADE. 

Sole Agenie for Mysore : 

J. B. FORSTER A Co., Chemlits, Bangalore. 

RETAIL OF ALL CHEMI$TS AND STORES 

Proprietor FELICE BISLORI & Co., Milan, Italy. 

Dep6t for Burma, India & Ceylon: — B. G. GORIO & Co., 
WRllace Street, Bombay, 
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them in check ; and the consequence is that the Germans have to be pre- 
pared for the necessity of recalling some of their troops from the western 
theatre of war at a comparatively early stage of the proceedings. In fact, 
as again.st the French, the German armies, formidable as they are, are 
rather in the position that they have to get on or get out,” and it is largely 
due to this obligation that it becomes so necessary for them to turn the 
French lines of defence either Belgium and Luxemburg or else vi(^ 
Switzerland, 

And it may here be remarked that certain defensive measures taken of 
late years in Alsace-Lorraine suggest that as the Berlin General Staff now 
contemplate a plan of campaign founded on the principle of a containing 
army (3r armies in that region, while operating offensively on the flank or 
flanks. For two or three decades after 1870-71 fortification progress in the 
newly acquired territory was confined to constructing a girdle of forts round 
Strassburg and to effecting some minor improvements in the old defences 
of Metz. Bnt of late years that great place of arms on the Moselle has 
been furnished with an entirely new ring of detached works, including a 
large area of country, and a line has been pushed out to take in Thionville 
and to fill up most of the space between Metz and the Luxemburg frontier. 
On the other flank, Neu Hrisach has blossomed out as an entrenched camp, 
and certain forts have been constructed barring the communications to the 
Rhine from about Belfort, A fortified position has also been contrived to the 
west of Strassburg, Owing to the Vosges and the works towards Neu 
Brisach, to marshes about Sarrebourg, and to the fact that the gap north of 
Metz is blocked, a French advance into the “ Reichsland ” nowadays would 
have to find its way through certain well defined and somewhat restricted gaps, 
and this would place considerable difficulties in the way of their undertaking 
an active campaign of offensive maiueuvre. We are always hearing of the 
millions of men which Germany and France have at their command. The num- 
bers arc not so large as some suppose, it is true; but, all the same, neither side 
could, if confined to the actual Franco-German frontier region, employ the 
the whoie ot its forces profitably from the point of view of accomplish- 
ing something decisive quickly. What with mountains, and marshes, 
and lines of fortifications, there is not room enough. It would come to be a 
case of huge Armies, up against each other, fighting interminable battles of 
the Liao-yang and Mukden type, the Germans all the time remembering 
that the Kussians were, day after day, heaping up fresh Army Corps on the 
Vistula and the Nioiiien preparatory to sweeping forward westwards. 

Into the question of a possible German advance through Switzerland it 
is not proposed to enter here. For various reasons the chances seem to be 
against any idea of such a move. Nor is it proposed to discuss the political 
aspect of a German advance through Luxemburg and Belgium, with the 
possibility which this involves of bringing British naval power and even 
perhaps British Military power to bear on the side of France. Suffice it to 
say that the development of German railway communications from the 
Rhine towards the frontiers of Belgium and Luxemburg is being carried out 
0.1 such a scales that it can only be accounted for on the snppoiitiou that it is 
intended in case of war to such great masses ot men along these lines with 
a view* of .turning tha French defences by the north through neutral 
territory. 

The Lines of Advance, 

That portion of Belgium which lies south-east of the line formed by the 
Meuse and. by its affluent, the Satnbre, creates, together with the Duchy of 
Luxemburgt. a well-defiued triangle which more or less iatioirposes itself 
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between Germany and France. Speaking generally, this triangle constitutes 
a region which is not particularly favourable for the movement of a great 
Army. It is somewhat broken, is largely clothed in forests, is not very 
productive, and is rather lacking in railway and road communications. On. 
the other hand, Belgium on the left back of the Meuse and Sambre, is 
alpiost an ideal territory for the conduct of operations of war on the largest 
scale, seeing that the country is open and highly cultivated and that it is 
intersected with a network of chaussees and railways. It may be suggested, 
therefore, that if they want to reach France through neutral territory the 
Germans would be well advised to follow routes on the left bank of the 
Meu.se in preference to adopting lines of operations through the Ardennes 
country and Luxemburg. But there are certain formidable objections 
to such a course, and to fully realise their importance it is ncc'-jssary to 
bear in mind that Liege is a well designed entrenched camp and* that 
Namur, if not quite so well defended is also a modern fortress. It is 
also : necessary to realise that for practical purposes th'' whole of the 
Belgian Army would on mobilisation assemble in the country on the 
left bank of the Meuse, and that, except within the fortitied enclosures 
of Liege and Namur, there would be no Belgian troops on the right 
bank. Now in the first place it is obvious that German Armies to 
reach the French frontier have much further to go if they move along the 
left bank of the river than if they traverse the Ardennes. Then, again, 
there is only a very narrow gap between Liege and the tongue of Dutch 
territory that stretches down South to Maestricht, so th.it it would be 
impracticable for German Annies to advarcc into Belgium on a broad 
front north of Liege unless they violated Dutch neutrality, while to cross the 
Meuse between Liege and Namur would obviously be risky, besides neces- 
sitating traversing some of the awkward Ai^dennes country before getting to 
the river. To escape collision with the Belgjan Army and to reach French 
territory as rapidly as possible, the Germans Would almost seem to be com- 
pelled to take a line across that triangle of Belgian territory and Luxemburg 
south-east of the valley of the Meuse, and moreover to take a line as near 
the south-eastern angle of that region as possible subject to hitting off 
French territory well clear off Verdun. 

For practical purposes Luxemburg may in time of war almost be looked 
upon as German, jutting out as it does like a bastion into. German territory. 
From the Meuse near Liege to the south-eastern salient of the Duchy is a 
distance of about 80 miles. Several routes and railways cross the German- 
Belgian and German-Luxemburg frontiers, leading we.^t by south towards 
the Franco- Belgian frontier; it is obvious, however, that the further south 
they quit Geiman territory the shorter distance do they have to traverse to 
reach French territory, and the less do German Armies following them 
present their flank to Belgian Forces based on the further side of the Meuce. 
There is, moreover, a belt of particularly nigged country stretching roughly 
along the line Malmedy Givet across the triangle, and the tract between this 
belt and the Meuse is awkwardly close to Liege and Namur. The conse- 
quence is that the natural plan of advance for German Armies that aie 
striking at France through Belgiun^ and Luxemburg would seem to be for 
them to start on a front intending from near Treves northwards to near 
Malpiedy, and from them to direct theiriines of march towards the Franco- 
Belgian frontier between Longwy and Givet. 

Distribution of the German Forces. 

The Germans can dispose of twenty-five Army Corps in , first .line, but 
U is safe to assume that at least three wduld have to be left from the outset 
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on the Russian frontier ; that leaves twenty-two for disposal. It seems 
likely that two of these would have to be specially detailed to make head 
asfainst the Helgian Army, that they would be based somewhere between 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Malmedv. and that they would advance westwards to 
the Meuse making Liege and Namur and securing the flank of the Forces 
that would be simultaneously pushing through the Ardennes country and 
Luxemburg towards the line Longwy Givet, How the remaiiling twenty 
Armv Corps available for active operations against the French hosts would 
be disposed it is hard to sayi But it seems likely that not less then five 
would be detailed to traverse the neutral territory, co-operating with three 
advancing from the line Metz-Thionville, into the gap north of Verdun, 
while the remaining twelve would be employed, partly in trying to break 
through the Toul-Fpinal gap and partly in action against the French defen- 
sive lines Belfort Epinal and Toul-Verdun. In other words, eight Army 
Corps would bo employed to turn the French little north of Verdnn, while 
twelve would act more or less in a containing capacity against the French 
front. Up till within a few months ago there would have been great diffi- 
cultv in carrying out such a plan as this with the rapidity necessary to give 
it a reasonable chance ot succeeding, because the assembling of five Army 
Corps between Malmedv and Treves would have taken a considerable time 
for want of railways. But all this has already been changed and is being 
still further changed it the present time, as will be shown in a second 
article . — The Madras Mail, 


Termites and their Habits. 

Two interesting papers on termites and their habits, by Mr. T. Fetch 
(reprinted from the Annals of the Royal l^otanic Gardens, Peradeniya, 
November, 1913) have reached us. The author has already made a special 
study of fungi which grow in termite nests, and not only serve as food for 
the insects, but are also frequently cultivated by the latter, and undergo 
remarkable changes in form and mode of growth as the result. The first 
paper deals with a snppo.sed association of white ants with a inushrooin-hke 
fungus, and though the facts are not yet definitely established, it would seem 
probable that after a period of cultivation in the termite nest this fungus 
loses its vigour, and in order to remedy this defect the termites carry spheri- 
cal ma.sses of the fungus up to the surface and plant them out in places 
where they will develop spore.s, which the termites convey back to the nest 
as “seed” for a new fungus crop. ^ 

The second paper is an extended study of the habits of the Colony black 
termite [Hiiterwes monoceros), which usually builds its nest in hollow trees. 
The nest contains a single comb, and consists of thin, tortuous plates, 
irregularly united to form a sponge-like mass with wide passages separated by 
thin walls; its sub.stance is composed of excrement, fragments of the epidermis 
of various plants, fungus threads, and spores, and crystals, and the same 
mixture is found in the stomachs of the workers and soldiers. After 
describing the process of nest-buildiqg, the, r.emarkable organised foraging 
processings, etc , the author states that lichens torni the staple food of the 
black termite, and that they prefer lic);ie0s with loose texture and powdery 
surface (crustaceous lichens) ; they prefer algae, but as the supply of these 
is small in comparison with the extensive growths of lichens on tropical 
trees, they evidently eat the lichens for the sake of the contained alsl'as, and 
not the fuogai constituent, since they rarely touch fungi even when no other 
food is available,— 
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LABOUR, 

The Df*ain of Laboui* from India. 

While other parts of the world are drawing their supply of labour from 
India, Indian industries are starving for want of labour. ' Indian labourers 
are' leaving in increasing numbers. Time was when the Hindus were 
opposed, on religious grounds, to undertaking voyages. Crossing the Kala- 
pani involved the loss of status socially. Among the orthodox Hindus, there 
is still a feeling against voyages. Only recently there was a fierce controversy 
between two sections of the Bhatia Community in Bombay on the subject and 
it eventually resulted in a split. Indications are not wanting, however, 
that the orthodox Hindus are fast losing their hold over their co- 
religionists. During the past few years, the number of Indians leaving- 
India in search of work has been increasing, and while the new regulations 
in regard to South Africa have been successful in checking Indian emigrants 
there has been a steady increase in the number of Indians going to Pennng, 
Singapore and Hong* Kong. Some interesting statistics relating to the num- 
ber of persons who left Indian ports in “ native passenger ships” have only 
recently been published by the Director of Statistics which show that the 
religious objection to voyages does not exercise the same influence over 
the minds of the Hindus as in days gone by. The total number of Indian 
passengers other than emigrants and pilgrims, who travelled by sea in 1912- 
1913 was 2,593,996, while in 1899-1900, it was 1,315,223. These figures 
include p.assengcrs going on long voyages which, according to law, mean 
that the ship was continuously out of port for one hundred and twenty 
hours or more, and also those going on short voyages where the 
ship was not out of port for one hundred and twenty hours. 
Among the Indians undertaking voyages to places beyond Iridi.a 
in 1912-1913 were many who went iis far afield as Mombasa. 
Zanzibar, the Persian Gulf, the Straits Settlements and Amoy. 
“ Of the total number of passengers (nauiely 2,460,310) carried annually iu 
the last five years, 97*5 per cent, or nearly 2’4 millions, on an average, were 
carried on short voyages and the remainder (6,606) or 2 5 per cent, on 
long voyages. About 12 per cent, of the passengers voyaged to ports out 
of India, that is approximately 290,000 on an average left India annually, 
and over 2 millions or 88 per cent, moved within the limits of Indian 
waters.” 

These* figures are of interest both to the employers of labour in India 
and to others who are now studying the wider Imperial question of Indian 
emigration. To the planters in India, they show that while the tea and 
other industries here have not sufficient labour, other parts of the world are 
receiving a steady supply of labour from India. The Straits Settlement.5 
attract a large number of emigrants every year. The number of Indians 
who left Calcutta for Penang shows the steady drain of labour from India. 
In 1910-11, the number of emigrants bound for Penang was 3,438. In 
1911-12, it had increased tp p, 862 and in 1912-13, the numoer was 6.546. 
The figures for Singapore are also interesting. In 1910-11, 3.159 
Indians proceeded to Singapore; in 1911-12, 5,308; and in 1912»13, 
3,053, When one also takes into account that no less than 177,000 persons 
left Madras for employment on the tea plantations in Ceylon, the inju.stice to 
the tea planters in Assam of barring to them fields of recruitment of > labour 
in India becomes apparent The conditions of labour in the Straits Setlle- 
n^entsor Ceylon could not be so differeijit frorn those in Assatp aato rqake 
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the Straits or Ceylon a coolie’s paradise ancf to make Assam a coolie’s grave. 
As a matter of fact, judging from the large contingents of Indian labourers 
and artisans who have shown themselves willing to leave the Straits Settle- 
ments at the bidding of agitators to seek “ fresh fields and pastures new” in 
Canada, and incidently to create art immigration problem for the Canadian 
authorities, the conditions of labour in the Straits could not be idyllic as 
some would have us beli'ive. In connection with the emigration of Indians 
to Canada, it may be pointed out that according to the Director of Statis- 
tics, 3,380 Indians left for Hong* Kong in 1910*11 — the year of the opening of 
the Canadian emigration campaign in India:— 1,112 in 1911*12, and 741 in 
1912-13. A large proportion of these emigrants were evidently bound for 
Canada and it is also probable that a;nong the thousands of Indians going 
to the Straits Settlement there were many who eventually intended taking 
ship at Penang or Singapore for Canada. 


The statistics conclusively show that the old dread of the Kalnpani 
is giving place in India to a desire to seek fresh fields of employment were- 
ever found. It is a stupendous economic mistake under the circumstances 
to harass those interested in developing industries in India in their efforts to 
obtain their labour from the country itself. Of course, if the conditions of 
labour in the plantations in Assam and elsewhere in India were such that a 
p iternal Government like the Government of India could not allow Indian 
labourers to work under them, then it would not be a herculean task 
to remedy them. But if Indian labourers are allowed to go to dist- 
ant Fiji where, according to some accounts, the conditions are the reverse 
of ideal, the reason which prompts the Government of India to treat Assam 
as a Cindrella in the supply of labour is shrouded in mystery. There is, 
however, not the remotest justification for believing that the conditions of 
labour in Assam are, in any way, worse than, say, those in Fiji or for llie 
matter of that in any other pan of the world where Itidian labourers go. 
On the contiary, Assam can compare very favourably as a field of labour 
with any other place. Moreover, Assam ofi’ers advantages to the Indian 
1 ibourer which other places do not, and above all, the Indian labourer in 
Assam plays h s part in the development of the economic wealth of his 
country. Even if there were need for reform in the system of labour in 
Assam, this could easily be achieved l)y the Labour Bureau which’ the 
Government has agreed to establish in Calcutta. The delay however in 
creating the Labour Bureau and in dealing with the labour question 
generally in As'sam does not show that the Government values the 
tea industry at its proper worth. Here is a great * future appealing to 
the Government for its assistance in solving its labour problem, end 
the Government seems to have turned a deaf ear to its appeals. Here 
are Indian labourers migrating in’ their thousands to distant lands 
where the doors are rudely closed in their faces, when ore word from 
the Government would turn them towards Assam where they would be 
:welcome. Indian labourers leave their native country for the Straits and 
Canada in search of employment and it stands to reason that If they found 
ern illoy men t nearer home they would not even dream of undergoing hard- 
ships in foreign lands. Here is then a solution even for the 
Indian emigration problem. By offering the plauterS^* of Assam facilities 
. for recruitment of labour in India, the Government ^tPuld^not only put 
a stop to the steady drain of labour from the country, it would also go 
j very near solving the Indian -immigration problem for the Colonies. — 
jywgftsJwOrt, r/ffi Indian Ganath md ’ Sporiin^ 
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CORRESBONDENOE. 

4, South Parade, 

Bangalore, 11—8 — 14. 

Kali^yndikat Experiments. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. ^ + 

Dear Sir. — In the Planters' Chronicle, of the 8th current appears a 
letter by Mr. C. S. Crawford concerning inter alia, the above experiments 
in M5»sore. 

In case of possible inference to the contrary, might I mention that the 
subsidy granted by the Syndicate to the U. P. A. S. I. to cover expenses of 
the scheme still permits of an increase in the number of experiments already 
laid down. 

Intimation from planters of their willingness to conduct any of the 
experiments will, I feel sure, be as warmly welcomed by the Mysore 
Scientific Officer as by myself. 

Yours faithfull}’, 

Roht. Birnie. 


Immigrants and Emigrants. 

The number of immigrant labourers who arrived in Ceylon in 1912 was 
117,475 ; in 1911, 97,536. The average during the previous six ycirs was 
about 78,000. The arrivals are, however, largely counter-balanced by the 
departures. The departures were 77,840, so the excess of arrivals over 
departures in 1912 were 39.635. Apart from coolies returning to their 
homes, the main stream of emigration from Ceylon is rather to the Straits 
Settlements and the Malay States than to India, and the number of 
Ceylonese, especially from the north of the Island, who of late years have 
sought a living in the countries named is considerable. 


Population. 


Total population of Cej^on 
in 1912 

Tamils (indigenous) 

„ (immigrants and their 
descendants) 

— Indian Planters' Gazette, 


4,189,000 

611,100 

518i500 


Per cent, of 
total population. 


14*5 

12’4 


Rough Test of Soil for Lime. “ Sisal (Agave rigida var. Sisilana),’* 
says “ The Queensland Agricultural Journal,” “ will not thrive without- a 
certain proportion of lime in the soiL It is very easy to ascertain whether 
this is present or not, by taking, a. portion of Hie soil and pouri/ig .some 
hydrochloric acid in it. If lime is present, an ^effervescence will folio 
Should this not occur, it will be necessary, to ^apply'-Ume before 'plantinig^ 
AbpiM one ton per acre* would b&* sufficient. The above test will not* tell 
you'frtiat quantity of lime is in -the soil it merely shows that it is there.’’— 
The R$tbber World, 
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, FliANTBRS AND THE WAR. 

i* M ‘ 

At a meeting held in Madras on the 14th instant called under the auspices 
of the U, P. Arf, a representative body of the planters and Coast Firms met 
under the presidency of Mr. J. A. Richardson, Chairman, U. P. A., who 
wished it to be clearly and distinctly understood that at this crisis the meet- 
ing: was convened in the interests of the Planting Community, and in no way 
antagonistic towards the Banks, who as all know would do all they could for 
us, so that we could get the latest news at first hand and make what arrange* 
ments that might be necessary without delay. On the 13th the position 
stood as follows : — The Banks were prepared to buy Bills against existing 
Tea Credits at not more than three months sight at the following rates 


Bills at 3 months sight 

... 1-4} 

„ 60 days „ ••• 

... 1—44 

,, 30 „ ,, ••• 

... 1 — 4i, 

„ On demand ••• 

... 1-4* 


After mid-day on the 13th. on a wire from London, Banks were prepared td 
buy Bills against Rubber credits, so that it was hoped that our difficulties 
were over in that direction. There is some difficulty in the drawing of bills 
and that is the Banks are asking for two distinct signatures, that is, that the 
drawer and the drawee should not represent the same company or firm. 
The drawer should sign as Superintendent of the Estate and the drawee in 
most cases will be the home firm of agents. This makes the proprietors of 
Estates liable as well as the agents at home for whatever bills are draWo, 
and one Bank advised that it would be an advantage for Superintendents 
drawing bills to hold a Power of Attorney from their proprietors, but 
every day things seem to be easing down and banking business resuming 
normal conditions. Just before the meeting the Chairman received a telegram 
from Home, “ Straits and other Governments financing planters thirty cents 
per lb. rubber, appeal Madras and Travaocore Governments assistance.” 
30 cents represents about 9d per lb. The Secretary, U. P. A. 9, I., was 
instructed to write to the Government of Madras and Native Governments 
in the above sense. Another instruction was given to the Secretary by 
Resolution “ That t,he Secretary, U. p, A. S. I., be instructed to address .the 
Government of Nfadras and the Government of Native States requesting 
them to take immediate steps to put a check on the unnecessary raifing of 
rates of provisions^ etc., in all mofussU shops and bazaar^.^’* The lafest 
telegrams td^ the Banks state matlltrs are steaoily imprQviog.;|dd tins ^wRl no 
doubt eas^llie posnion of Coast Firms, and planters* temporary financial diffi- 
culties. The Chairman received from the fiank of Madras the following inform* 
ation Whic^h shows that the Government of India is doing all it can to help. ** In 
view prababiiity of maii^ be^ngtate, the Government of India with the 
permission of the Secretary of State hgs to cablet, to Lond<)ti the 
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name of the payee of each demand bill sold and pa3nnent will be made by 
the Secr^ary of State in London sixteen days ^om the date^.of issue of the 
Bill.” A^gqod d^l of (Jscussion to<* plac^ on. the qu^tion of two separate 
signatures on a Bill being necessary land it was asked if the Banks would not 
waive their insistence of this condition, but it was pointed out that the Banks 
could not be expected to give a genkal asSbrance that would cover 'every 
case. Individual cases wpuld have to be treated separately. Everything 
depended on the position of the Company or individual. It was not thought 
that the condition would be waived. They might in the case of particular 
individuals and Companies, but they could not give a general assurance. 

As far as Companies and large proprietors were concerned the meeting 
was satished for the present. But the Chairman would like to throw some 
ray of hope on the prospects of small proprietors who were affected. The 
only advice he could give them was to approach the Banks individually 
without delay. The object of the meeting was to do something for them and 
to take the news back to them. The feeling was that the Banks were acting 
in conjunction and were in consultation with one another. The question of 
the credits of Tea and Rubber having been thoroughly discussed it was asked 
if stocks as in the case of the Madras Bank would be guaranteed and Mr. 
Christie said that all they (the West Coast Finns) could do at present would 
be to arrange for as frequent shipments as they could manage. 

Shipping freights were discussed and the Chairman said he 
had received a telegram that the Clan Line in common with 
other shipping //ompanies had increased 25 per cent, the freight on all future 
shipments. The advance of 25 per cent, was heavy enough but he thought 
they wereaskin,^ too much when they demanded payment in advance. In 
discussion there did not seem much hope at present of reducing the increased 
freight but it was hoped that the question of payment might be waived. It 
was just possible that the Banks in addition to sending the Bill of Lading 
would send an additional Bill attached for the freight. That would be 6ne 
way out of the iifhculty. 

The rise in prices was discussed and the Secretary, U.P.A., was instruc- 
ted to write to the Governments concerned as stated above. 

Rice supplies were also discussed and Mr. Jourdain said there bad been 
a shortage of rice and the prices had gone up considerably. The B. I. S. N. 
Co. had put a stop to any speculation by putting a steamer on to bring a full 
cargo of rice from Bassin and the prices had since subdued. 

Manures were discussed in connection with the ourtailment of expen* 
diture in cultivation.BAs many of the Agents were present, the Chairman sked 
their views as to the possibility of maintaining supplies in view of the War. 

Mr. Stanes said many planters as far as his firm was concerned had 
cancelled their orders. The manure was there if the planters wanted it. 

Mr. Bernard said there had been no increase in prices. 

Mr. Mackie said he had received a cablegram saying that the expenditure 
on cultivation should be reduced to a minimum. This was the general 
opinion of the meeting. 

Mr. Nicolls said the whole question would require very careful handling 
seeing that coolies had been guaranteed work for ten months. If th6y 
dismissed their maistries they would be liable for the advances and for the 
wages. The Chairman said they must give their labourers work but that 
work must bring in some return. The following resolution was passed 
unanimously:. “That this meeting accord a hearty vote of fhanks to tfie 
Madras Banks for the way they are endeavouring to meet the requirements 
of the Planting Community”, 

With a vote of thanks to the Chairman the meeting closed. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCtATIONF. 

Qoorg Planters’ Assooiation. 

Proceedings of an Extraordinary General Meeting held at the 
Bamboo Club, Pollibetta, on IMh August, 1914. 

Pkesent.— ^lessrs. W. H. Sprott, J, A. Graham (President) ; R. Hamilton, 
G, L. Newberry, H. Hammond, N. M. Scholfield, F, Macrae, 
E. L. Mahon, H. T. Shaw, E. M. Breithaupt, G. Haller, 
(Director of Agriculture, Coorg) ; H. Jackson, C. Appiah, 
A. B. Chengappa, W. R. Wright, W. H. Sheldrick, H. G. 
Grant, A. J. Wright, W. A. F. Bracken, and P, G. Tipping 
(Honorary Secretary). Visitor: — M. B. Pollard- Urquhart. 

Mr, Sprott was elected Chairman and thanked the Meeting for the 
honour done him and expressed great pleasure at meeting so many old 
friends and being present at a C, P, A. meeting again. 

The Honorary Secretary then explained his reasons for calling the 
meeting and read telegrams and circulars from the Chairman, U. P. A. S. I., 
which had not already been circulated. Messrs. Gerrard, Shaw, Mahon and 
Sprott spoke on the financial position and no collective action was considered 
necessary. 

The <iuestion of unwarranted raising of bazaar rates was brought up, 
The Honorary Secretary having already addressed the Commissioner of 
Coorg on the subject, Mr. Chengappa informed the Meeting that notice had 
been given in Virajpet on bazaar day, that those unduly raising rates would 
be prosecuted. 

Messrs. Graham and Tipping proposed and seconded the resolution : 

“ That Government be thanked for the steps already taken and ask that order 
may be strictly enforced,” Some minor matters having been dealt with it was 
unanimously resolved that the business of the regular Quarterly General 
Meeting should be disposed of at this Meeting. 

Mr. Sprott said that before the business of the Regular Meeting began, 
he would like to again give expression to the pleasure it had given him to be 
honoured in this way and with the Meeting’s permi.ssion he would like to 
give place to Mr, Graham who was more in touch with matters concerning 
the Association. 

Report of the Delegates to the Annual General Meeting of the U. P. A, 
S. I. held in Bangalore, on 6th and 9ih July, 1914. 

Mr. Chairman & Gentlemen, — You have all doubtless read the proceed- 
ings of this Meeting as reported, in the Madras Mail and the Planters' 
Chronicle. Though this meeting marked the inauguration of the . Labour 
Department of Southern India, it was otherwise an uneventful Meeting. As 
regards the working of the Labour Department, we cannot giv^i any more in- 
formation than you have giithered from various articles published dealing 
with the same. The rules are not drawn up yet, but the matter is in the hands 
of experienced men, who can be relied on to compile carefully thoughtoiit 
and comprehensive rules for the working of this Department. A rqje re- 
garding those joining the Department after 30th June, 1915, making the sub- 
scription Rs, 3 per acre for the first year after joining, instead of Rs. 2, as in 
force till the expiry of that date, was passed and was supported by us. 
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Scientific Department.—Wc were given to understand in Committee, 
that the Gavernment of Madras was willing to meet us in the matter of 
taking over this Department provided we are prepared to bear a fair propor« 
tion of the cost. On the face of the estimated cost of the Department, it was 
considered a most advantageous offer, -but unfortunately the necessary funds 
were not available. But it is to be hoped that it will be possible to overcome 
the difficulty, and that Government will keep their offer open till then. 

Dr, Leslie Coleman, Director of Agriculture to the Mysore State, gave 
us some useful hints in the course of his interesting speech. Our most 
hearty thanks are due to him for the very obliging way in which he 
gives us the benefit of his experience and experiments and is always ready 
to help those who appeal to him -a most pleasing contrast to some wc have 
experience of. 

There being nothing further of much interest to this Association to 
mention this concludes our report. 

Messrs. Macrae and Graham then proposed and seconded the following 
resolution which was carried : “That the Honorary Secretary^ be empowta- 
cd to write to the U.P.A.S.l. Council, intimating to them that this Association 
is prepared to subscribe its share towards the amount required for the 
Government of Madras to takeover our Scientific Department, provided that 
other Associations also subscribe in some proportion.” 

The Banking of the C. P. A. and U. P. A. S. I. funds was brought up 
and after some discussion was dropped. 

S. L P- B. Fund, — S ome questions '^werc asked about disbursement of 
fund monies. 

Dr, Coleman's Circular re, co-operative purchases of insecticides 
was read and the Honorary Secretary was asked to circularise members to re- 
gister their names with quantities required. 

Read the Commissioner’s reply to letter re. adulteration of Arrack, and 
satisfaction recorded that steps were being taken to detect offenders. Messrs, 
Bracken and Macrae proposed and seconded a vote of thanks to the Delegates. 
Carried. 

Mr. Mahon drew attention to the continued neglect of proper repairs 
being undertaken on the Coorg-Tellichcrry Road, beyond the Coorg frontier, 
and suggested that the Governor be approached in the matter, during his 
coining tour in Malabar. 

Mr. Shaw drew attention to the neglected state tf the Kutta Road, and 
was asked to write in a specific complaint re. same. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the Meeting. 

(Signed) P. G, TIPPING 

Honorary Secretary^ 

The Honorary Secretary asked members who did not get their notices, 
&C., direct to kindly register their correct addresses with him ; he also took 
this opportunity of reminding those who had not already paid, that their 
subscriptions fer 1914/1915 were due on 1st June* 
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South Travancore Planters’ Association. 

Proceedings of the General Meeting held at the Quilpn Cluh^ on 
Saturday^ 1st August, 191 f, at 10-30 a, 

Present, — Messrs. L. G. Knight (Chairman), A. M. Leslie, C. Hrander, 
L. M. Young, C, Hall, J. H. Cook, A. V. Cree, A, Marten, 
T. P. M. Alexander (Honorary Secretary), and E. J. Smith and 
J. Mackie (Visitors), 

Mr. y, B, Cook's Speech at Bangalore. — Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men, — As you elected me to represent this Association at the. Annual 
General Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I., at Bangalore early this month, I 
attended as instructed, and do not think it is necessary for me to give you 
an account of the meeting from start to finish, as you have no doubt read 
all about it in the Chronicle and other papers. It was a very short meeting 
this year which 1 think tends to show that we are more contented, and 
probably have less problem.s for settlement than formerly. The subject 
that will interest you most is no doubt the Labour Commission, and 
as instructed I pointed out to the Meeting that the Labour Com- 
mittee was too much under the control of one Finn, and that your 
opinion was that if this was altered a much larger acreage would 
probably join the Coniission. It Cwas, however, too late to do anything 
in this direction as North Travancore had laid down their conditions 
and about 95,000 acres had joined the scheme by the 1st July. I think 
I am correct iu saying that a number of planters who have put their estates 
into the Labour Commission only did so because their neighbours had joined 
and they thought it better to be in the Commission than out of it. Mr. 
Pinches gave a clear account of why his firm insisted upon having at least 
two of their men on the Committee. After some discussion it was decided 
that the eighth Labour Couirnittee member was to be appointed by the U. P. 
A. S. L and not by the five members of the Committee. One rather amus- 
ing error happened in the fact that my few remarks on the formation of the 
Committee were reported in one of the Madras papers as being made 
by Mr. Pinches, who was of course the very gentleman they should not have 
been credited to. There were various suggestions made as to what terms 
new members could join the Commission on, and it was finally decided 
that one year’s grace i,c, to 30th June, 1915, is to be given, and after that an 
entrance fee of Re. 1 per acre be charged, plus the annual subscription of 
Rs 2. The Labour Commission funds will be kept entirely for that Com- 
mission, and in the meantime until Mr. Martin returns about September Mr. 
Norton is acting for him. Mr. Day has been appointed second Commissioner. 
I think this is the gist of what interests us about the Labour problem, and 
will be glad to answer any questions you may wish to put. 

Pate of Women Tappers, — After a discussion it was the opinion of 
the meeting that the rate for women tappers .should not exceed five annas in 
the Check Roll.— Carried. 

Rubber Growers' Association, — After discussing the West Coast 
Planters* Association’s letter re, the forming of a Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. Brander proposed and Mr, C. Hall seconded that the meeting is 
of opinion that the matter might be readily left to the recently formed Com- 
bined Travancore Association. 

Subscription to the U. P, A, S, /, — Proposed that as provision has 
not been made for paying the increased subscription on the 2 anna basis 
for the year ending June, 1914, this meeting considers that it can only pay 
at the increased rate for the year starting July 1st, 1914. Carried 

It was agreed that the District Traffic Superintendent, the Conservator 
of Forests, the Executive Engineer, the Dewan Pei.chkar, an^ the Medical 
Officer be invited to be Honorary Members to this Association. Carried. 

(Signed) T. P, M, ALEXANDER, Hony, Secretary, 
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COFFEE, 

The Commerolal A^i^ot of Coffee. 

A Scholarly and extremely interesting Lecture by J, H. Brindley, 
Manager of Coffee Department of Brooke, Bond & Co., London, 1‘^ngland. 
B^ore School of Economic^, London University— Printed herewith by 
special privilege of the Author. ' ' 

Let us turn to the customs archives and from their unemotional 
records note the vicissitudes of the taxation of coffee. In addition to the 
liquid tax I have mentioned, William and Mary in 1695 imposed a 
customs tax of 6^i, per pound. Again in 1698 new legislation replaced the 
liquid tax probably from the difficulty of rightly assessing and ccllecting it, 
but imposed the heavy customs tax of 5s. per pound. The term “ customs,” 
be it remembered, was originally used in an extensive sense for customary 
payments or dues of many kinds, regal, episcopal or ecclesiastical, but in 
course of time it was restricted to the duties on commodities payable to the 
King, either import or export. These were fir.st farmed out, and not till 1671 
were they taken into the King’s own hands and entrusted to a board of Com- 
miissionefs. . 

In 1704 a further 6d» per lb. added to the total customs duty on coffee 
and spices brought in the sum of ;f36,967 and an additional duty of 66.222, 
and in 1727, the closing year of George I reign, the amount so credited is 
;f42,162 and an additional 1,559, but 1 am unable to unravel how much of 
this was contributed by coffee and spice, respectively. If, however, the 
order of vajues was similar to that of the Dutch cargo of 1739 it would seem 
fair to assume that coffee was the predominant factor. 

By 1800 the growing menace of the Napoleonic struggle had necessi- 
tated special naval protection for our merchant shipping and it was made 
illegal to bring in produce or take our merchandise unless the ships contain- 
ing it were escorted by men-of-war to minimize the risk of capture and so 
the tariff reads : 

Coffey 2 2 '4 4-20 per cwt, plus. Convoy 3 4. E.vcise if from British 
PQSsn. : 1 1, or foreign 2s, 2{d, per lb. 

In 1805. On importation by East India Co. to be secured in ware- 
house.s, 3s., Q per cent. When taken out of warehouse f )r consumption 
in Great Britain, 6i per lb., plus excise on British plantations. Is. Id, per 
lb. East Indian, 2s., and all others 2s. 6d, per lb. 

In 1816, when the power of the tyrant had been broken and the great 
struggle ended, we read; “On coffee imported by the East India Co., 5s, 
per cwt. Warehousing duty. When entered for home consumption, 5d. 
per lb. Excise duty on the growth of any British plantation in America, 
3^ per lb,, from British plantations in Ea^t India, 6d. per lb,, and all 
others, 2s. per lb.” 

This is the first mention of America as a country of origin, and it is fair 
to assume tb^t till, then the importations from the western hemisphere, if 
any, must have been a negligible quantity. But why America is’ favoured 
in comparison with the East Indies I cannot definitely state. I should 
cqnjecture,, however, that .having lost our New England colonies, it was 
deemed good policy to do everything possible to footer the infant industries 
of our.West Indian plantati^'ns. Possibly the Irtish plantations referred to 
in 1805 as subject to pielereiilial tariff may also have meant the trans^ 
atlantic sources, but if so the., fact is not stated^^ Gradually and greatly 
tp.be approved, the tax became at. the. same time, lighter ap4 less compli- 
p^fedjthus in ....... 
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1823. Any British colony or plantation in America or Africa (where 
would the British African plantation of 96 years ago have been ?) Is. per 
lb. Any other country, 2s. 6d. per lb. 

.1825. From any British possession in America, 6d. From any • 
cohntries within the East India Co ’s charter, 9d. From any other country, 
U:3d. 

1842. From any British possession 4ti., or any other country 8.1. per /fe, 

1844. Reduced the any other country duty to 6d. 

1851. April 15, first tree trade policy duty, British or foreign, 3d. per 
lb ; kiln dried, roasted or ground 6d. 

1855 April 21. 4^1. and 5d. per lb., respectively. 

1857. April 6. 3d. and per lb., respectively. 

1872. May 1, Reduced to 14s. per cwt., and kiln dried, 2d. per lb., and 
a drawback allowed on all coflee exported as ships stores, or removed to the 
Isle of Man for consumption there, equal to the import duty on raw coffee. 

In July, 1897, it was enacted that : “There shall be allowed on all 
roasted coffee exported, not mixed with chicory or any other substance, a 
drawback on every full 100 lbs. thereof equal to the import duty for the time 
being on 1 cv't. of coffee ” 

So for more than 40 years the coffee duty has been th'> not very one- 
rous sum of 14s. per cwt., and the fact that for so long a period this has been 
untinkered with leaves, coffee merchants and consumers alike free from any 
grudge against the many Chancellors of the Exchequer, who, .since 1872, 
have assessed as seemed best to them, many commodities which contribute 
to our national necessilie.^. Indeed, to one of them, Austen Chamberlain, is 
due the thanks of those who were more irritated than hurt by the addiliopal 
J per cent, surtax, which he gracioudy removed in June, 1905. 

The Coffee Trade of the World. 

To arrive at an intelligent conception of the magnitude of the coffee 
trade of the world it may be convenient to adopt the standard furnished by 
a similar commodity, and the natural direction of our inquiry will suggest a 
comparison with tea. 

Lecturing here last year, John McEwan states that the world’s produc- 
tion is, roughly, 700,000,000 lbs, of tea per annum, and he illustrated the 
greatness of the industry by quoting the new reservoir at Chingford, which 
has a capacity of 300,000,000 gallons of water, and that the liquid tea cap- 
able of being made from the world’s supply would fill that reservoir 29 
times over. 

Recollecting that coffee, if made to my liking, must be in the generpiijs 
proportion of 1 oz, to the pint, I do not think I will challenge the liquid 
Niagara of tea, but 1 fancy I shall surprise some of iny hearers by claiming 
for coffee a marketable weight of nearly four times that of tea. . 

Say, nearly 2,600 million pounds of coffee per annum, against 700 
million pounds of tea ! If we allow 10 million pounds to be taken off this 
estimate for contingencies, we have still to deal with 1,250,000 tons. 
Imagine, for the s.ake of argument, the whole of this having to bd dealt with 
actually in London, as most of it is financially. Even in these daj^s of 
leviathan steamers, a car^o boat of 5,000 ton? is far above the average 
capacity of such vessels. Yet it would acquire a Beet of 250 such to 
transport la one voyage the world’s annual production of cibffee. ’ ^ 

1 had the intention of asking you ta further follow my calculation by 
ipia^ining the whole crop being carted off from the docks in c^rtlpad^ of one 
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ton each and, allowing a space of five yards for every such vehicle, but as I 
find London to John O’Groats and back would not give sufficient room for 
my procession, I will abandon that illustration and ask j’ou to imagine 3,160 
train loads of 400 tons each which would be required to move the bulk. 
Think of ocean freights only and the rate from Santos to London, which is 
a competitive one and likely to be less than the average paid from port or 
country of production to that of the consuming country, and this is 40i>. 
per ton. Even that great coffee drinking country, the United States, has 
almost all its supplies carried in English bottoms, and the rate from Santos 
to New York is 50 cents, say, 2s. per bag. 

Probably the United States has its capital more profitably employed in 
other forms of industry, but the only important concern offering out rates 
and challenging the supremacy* of the conference agreement by /advertising 
its independence is (or was) the Brazilian Lloyd Co., of which 1 read in 
the Financier of January 10th, that the Government are inviting tenders 
for its property, including fleet of steamers and all movable and real effects 
owned at Rio, which were valued at ;i'2,928,000, and no offer inight be 
below that sum. 

As about a million tons of coffee annually requires ocean transport, 
and quite a large quantity must be to destinations at higher freights than 1 
have quoted, I estimate that 21 million sterling must come to the shipping 
companies in this rpanner, and that the British concerns engaged in the 
traffic cannot be drawing much less than ;t'2, 000,000 annually from this 
source. Doubtless the lion’s share falls to the Royal Mail and Pacific Co., 
who have also recently acquired the important business of Lamport and 
Holt. The Pince line also moves a good quantity, but coffee is a very 
sensitive article and easily takes contamination from any other strong 
smelling product, and this renders ships carrying fruit, hides, or meat quite 
unfit for its transport. 

Now as to the area under cultivation : The Brazilian Stale of Sao 
Paulo alone has more land under coffee than all the rest of the world 
together. In the following table, while a number of the smaller producers 
have had to have their acreage estimated from their average crops, the 
larger figures are those officially given, and the rest would not greatly affect 
the total. 


Sao Paulo 



2,329,614 

acres 

The rest of Brazil 

• • • 


330,024 

1) 

India 

• 


203,610 

»» 

Venezuela 



200,000 

n 

Salvador 



156,039 


Porto Rico 



150,000 


Guatemala 



145,000 

«» 

Java and Sumatra 



125,000 


Hayti 



125,000 

»« 

Mexico 



120,000 

n 

Colombia 



92,000 

»» 

Costa Rica 



84,375 

♦» 

Nicargua 



* 76,000 


Arabia 



50,000 


Ecuador 



32,000 

n 

Jamaica 



25,230 

»» 

Abyssinia and Somalil ind 


18,000 


Cuba 

... 


1 3.200 


Perq 

»»» 


' 13,000 

»> 
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East Africa and Ugands^ 

... 

10,000 

)) 

Honduras 

... 

10,000 

i» 

San Domingo 

... 

6,000 

11 

Hawaii 

... 

5,000 

11 

Guadalupe 

... 

4,000 

11 

Fed, Malay Stales 

... 

4,000 


Argentine 

* . . 

3,300 


Nyassalaud 

V.* 

2,000 

,, 

Ceylon 

... 

1,769 


Madagascar and Reunion 

... 

1,000 


Queensland 

... 

237 

11 

Natal 

... 

67 

*1 


acres. 

Of this Sao PaiiloV 2,329,614 acre*> are officially 

valued at ... ... ^^100,000,000 

Take the balance of the 
Western Hemisphere in* 
eluding the rest of Brazil, 

1,596,868 at £i0 acre ... /‘47, 906, 040 

And the rest of the world, 

418,985, at 20 acre ... 8,377,860 ^156,283, 900 

To this must be added the v.alac of railways and steamships, docks, 
piers and warehouses devoted chielly or exclusively to conveyance and 
storing of coffee, which can scarcely be less than 10 per cent additional, 
pay, ;t31,256, 780, and to this add the world’s average visible stock of 11 
million bags, which might fairly be taken at ;t'33,000,000, making a grand 
total of /220,540,680. 

As with the acreage and amount of capital invested in the industry, so 
our estimate of the number of people employed in it cannot lay claim to 
mathematical precision, but as to the State of Sao Paulo such definite 
statistics are othcially given as should prove valuable facton; in arriving at a 
reasonable conclusion. Here it is common to find plantations of from 300,000 
to 400,000 trees, and not infre(|uently of as many as 800,000. One plantation, 
near Ribeirao Preto, has no fewer than 5,000,000, retjuiring 6,000 employes to 
look after them. One owner has a group of 32 adjacent plantations with 

7.500.000 to 8,000,000 trees, which necessitates the employment of 8,000 
people Altogether in this State alone 420,000 peo, Ic are constantly 
engaged in the production and transportation of coffee. A large proportion 
of these are recruited from Italy and Spain, and it is fair to assume that 
their labour is of a more elTicient type than either African or -Asiatic, 
with whom we shall have to compare them. 

If, therefore, we allow a greater efficiency of 25 per cent, to European 
labour, which should be quite on the safe side, and a production of 634,810 
tons annual to Sao Paulo and 385,196 for the rest of the world, we should 
for the latter add 321,000 labourers, or a total of 741,000 employed in the 
countries of production alone. To this greater number must be added 
ocean, rail and river transport workers, dock and warehouse porters, 
merchants, dealers, salesmen, roasters, packers and clerks, and it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that this commodity finds employment for over 

800.000 people and more than ;f220,000,000 capital. — Simmons* Spice 
Mill. 


To he continued* 
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« Rubbei* Exhibition. 

Dist^iBlmoN OF Awards. 

There was an agreeable sequel to the International Rubber Exbibitibn, 
held recently, at the Agricultural Hall, when Sir Henry A. Blake, G.C, M.G\; 
ex-Governor of Ceylon and President, attended at the offices of the Rubber 
Growers* Association and distributed the prices and trophies awarded by 
the ludges,, ' 

Rubber Growers’ Association Competitions. 

No It-Guass I.— Gold medals. The KintyreTea Estates Co. (Ltd.) and 
the Balgpwpie Rubber Estates (Ltd.) ; silver medal, the Inch Kenner Rubber 
Estates (t-tdO ; bronze medal, the United Serding (Sumatra) Rubber 
Plantations (Ltd.) 

Class IL— Gold meual, the Highlands Para Rubber Co. (Ltd.) ; Silver 
medal, the Seafield Rubber Co. (Ltd.) ; bronze medal, the Jugra Land and 
Rubber Estates, (Ltd.) 

Class III.— Gold medal, the Highl.inds and Lowlands Para Rubber 
Co. (Ltd.), silver medal, the Kmtyre Tea Estates Co. (Ltd) : bronze medals, 
the Jugra Estates (Ltd ) and the Pataling Rubber Estates Syndicate (Ltd.) 

Mr. John McEwan’s Cup.— M r. R. D Greenhill, Manager of High- 
lands and Lowlands Estate, in the Federated Malay States. 

. J^R. I'HOMAS North CuRisriE’s Cup. Mr. J. P'arley Elford, Mana- 
ger of the Ayr Estate (Kintyie Tea Estates Co , Ltd.) 

fMf. E. L.^H A MILTON’S Cup. — Mr. P. F. Wise, Manager of Balgownie 
Estatfe‘, in the Federated Malay Slates. 

Competition No, 2, -Gold medals. Government of Ceylon and Gov- 
eYiiinent of the Federated Malay States - silver medal, Harrisons & Cros- 
fipld (Ltd.). 

CoMPEiiTloN No. 4.-* Gold m^'d^l, the North British Rubber Co. 
(Ltd ) ; silver medal, the Leyland and Birmingham Rubber Co. (Ltd.),; 
bronze medal, the Northern Rubber Co, (Ltd.) 

Competition No, 5. — Gold medal, the Leylaud and Birmiugbam 
Rubber Ct). (Ltd). 

* Competition No. 6. — Cash piize of £50 and go’d medal, Mr. Morland 
\L Dej»saUfc,for application of rubber to road paving.. 

Compeittion for Rubber Soles for Hoots and Shoes.- Bronze 
medal, the English Rubber Co., (Ltd.) 

Rubber Trade Tennis Tournament.— First prize, two silver cups 
presented by_ Mr. Arthur Lainpard, Mr. A, A. Craigen and Mr. H. E. 
Mason ; secibnd prize, two silver cups presented by the Mincing-lane Tea 
and Rubber Share Brokers’ Association, Mr. hL M, E, von Berg and Mr. A, 
G. von Berg. 

President’s Trophy.. ^Norfh British Rubber Co., (Ltd.,) Castle 
MiUs, Edinburgh. 

- Special Silver' Bowl, pteseoted by the Exhibition. Leyland and 
Birmingham Rubber Co., (Ltd.,) ^6, Duke Street, Aldgate, E. ^ 

Special Sli ver CUp, pne^sented by the Exhibition. Harburg and 
Vienna Rubber Co., 1—3, Goldeu-laue, £• C« 
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Mincing-lanr Tea and Rubber Share Brokers’ Association 
Prize for the best siiKRestion for new uses for plantation rubber. Morland 
M, Dessau. C'onstad Wtu Us, Lower Edmonton, N. 

■‘India Rubbick Woki.d,” oi- New Vork, Silvi:r Cup for the best 
sy?,leMi (»f coayiilatiug planiation Hcvea. — Dr. Carlos de Ceniupeira Pinto, 
Paid, Bra;^il. 

“India Rubber Journal” Competitions. - “Rubber Estate Photo- 
graphs”: Cash prize, £25, H, F. Macmillan, Department of Agriculture, 
Peradeniya, Ceylon. “ Ideal Rubber Estate”: Cash prize, £Z5, Leonard 
Smith, Kapar, Selangor, F. M. S. 

“ Rubber World ” Competition. — Silver cup for the best essay, 
“ What is an Ideal Rubber Estate”, T. Clifton Hutchings, State of Kelantan ; 
silver salver, J. McNicol, Tasarg Estate, Kuala-Nal, Kelantan. 

West India Committee Competition.— Silver cup, Hill’s Planta- 
tion. 

“Tropical Lire,’ Competitions.— Competiton No. 1 (Ceara) : Gold 
medal, W. Egerton, Coorg Coffee Company’s Estates, Coorg, Southern 
India. 

“Gummiwelt” (Hanover) CoMPETiTioN.--Gold medal, Harburger 
Eisenund Bronzewerke A-G Garburg a/Elbe, Germany. 


The comparative abstract statement of exports from the subordinate ports 
of the Madras Pre.sidcncy to foreign countries for June tells a tale of steady 
expansion. I append a statement ({uotiug the exports which exceeded a lakh 
ill value: — 



1913. 

1914. 


Rs. 

Rs. • 

Coffee 

68,740 

3,04,884 

Coir 

3,52,942 

3,08,316 

Copra 

5,97,421 

4,48.365 

Cotton 

29,86,042 

42,93,694 

Dyed Cloth 

1,71,582 

2,38,422 

Grain and Pnl.se 

21,36,159 

24,41,113 

Oils excluding ground-nut... 

1,65,022 

1,02,353 

Oil-cake 

3,46,083 

4,60,742 

Ground-nut seed 

18,47,250 

13,82,980 

Other seeds 

1,35.300 

1,75,627 

Tea 

10,73,938 

12,55,243 

Tobacco and Cigars 

1,0-^, 644 

1,67,183 


The total result is an export to foreign countries during June of goods 
to the value of Rs. 1,21,80,889 from the subordinate ports, against Rs. 
1 ,03,87,273 in 1913, an increase of Rs. 17,93,616. For years na extension 
of railways has occurred in the Madras I’residency. And yet we complain 
that our rate of trade expansion is slow. — Capital, 


France (French Guiana) 

Increase of Import Duty on Coffee and Tea, — The French “Journal 
Officiel ” for the 17th June, contains a Presidential Decree, dated the 8th 
June, in virtue of which the Customs duties on coffee and tea of foreign 
origin imported into French Gtd^^na, which were formerly fixed at one-half 
of the rates prescribed by the French Metropolitan Customs Tariff, are in 
future to be levied at the full rates prescribed by that Tariff, — Che 
of Trade Journal* 
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LORRIES. 

IVIoton Tn'als. 

niirin*: April ;incl May of this year trials were carried out bv th'i 
Mechanical Transport Committee of the War Othce in England of various 
types of Motor Lorries. 

Practically all the great military Powers of Europe regard a subsidy as 
being the only practical way of obtaining the motor vehicles rccpiired in time 
of war, the exceptions being Italy and Russia, whose industries or roads are 
such that the civil population cannot employ sufficient vehicles in peace 
time to enable a war reserve to be maintained. The sum paid by the 
Government for subsidies depends largely on the state of the industry in each 
particular country, and where the number of vehicles is large in proportion 
to that re<iuired for war the subsidy need not be great. In Great Britain 
the actual subsidy paid is 110 per vehicle, of which £50 is paid bn enrol- 
ment, and ;fS0 in half-yearly instalments. In the War Office scheme consi- 
derable latitude as regards bodies is allowed, the only points insisted upon 
being provision for end-loading and sides at least 2 ft. high. Subsidies 
are only paid for vehicles of which a prototype has passed successfully 
through a War Office trial and obtained a certificate. 

The trials began on 22nd April and five Firms each submitted one car 
of the three-ton class* The Finns wen;, Commercial Cars, Ltd., 
Messrs. Dennis Bros, Ltd., Leyland Motors, Ltd., Mandalay Motors, Ltd. 
and Messrs, J. J. Thornycraft & Co., lAd. The trials included a run of 
1,500 miles at an average speed of not less than 12 miles an hour on hilly 
routes, over a period of 21 running days. The trial was a very thorough 
one and the cars were turned aside off the main route whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered of taking them up a hill. A particularly awkward and sharp 
lane was found between Godstone and Caterham and on Febblecombe near 
Betchworth the cars were asked to take the one in six gradient not only 
forwards but backwards to ensure that they could go up on the reverse as 
well as on the lowest speed. The gross weight of the laden lorr}’ with three 
men on the driver’s seat is 7.j tons. 

In addition to the weight and speed trials tests of reliability were 
applied, great importance being attached to accessibility, condition after the 
trials, quality of materials, finish and workmanship, handiness and ease of 
control, silence, cleanliness and springing. 

The War Department points out that the three-ton lorries could really 
be designated four- ton vehicles, and now that a spare contact breaker is 
accepted in lien of a spare magneto, and £’S0 of the subsidy is paid on 
enrolment, it would seem that the subsidy models would cost an owner no 
more than a non-subsidy model, or so little more that the first instalment 
received would repay any increased initial outlay. 

Before certificates are granted the authorities require to be satisfied by 
the inspectors and the Army Service Corps officers, who have been riding 
with the drivers, that at least eight-tenths of the runs liave been done at not 
less than twelve miles an hour on main routes and ten miles an hour on 
hilly routes ; that at least half the runs have been non-stops, and not more 
than 200 maiks have been deducted for lack of reliability ; that not more 
thati one gallon of petrol has been used per fifty gross ton miles ; that the 
test hills have been climbed without stops ; that the lorries, with a full load, 
have started from rest on a gradient of one in six, on which the foot and 
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side brakes have separately held tliein, and that in respect to such matters 
as accessibility, handiness and ease of control, ^^eneral condition, quality of 
ni iterial and finish and workmanship, the reports are very good. 

Upon a certificate being granted the purchasers of all vehicles of the 
type passed will receive from the Government on enrolment and a 

further £H0 in six half-yearly instalments, the only obligation being to sell 
the wagon to the War Office at a fixed price in case of national emergency. 

Taken all through, there were remarkably few stops on the road, and 
very few repairs were required in the garage at night. Most of the road 
stops were due to such causes as failure of petrol supply on hills, or to water 
coming out from the radiators, with the resulting overheating, and were not 
due to break-down of a serious nature. In fact, it may be said that no vital 
part of any vehicle was seriously damaged during this trial. 

The average fuel consumption was very good, but the good state of the 
roads was in favour of economical running. The average result of all the 
entrants was 54 gross ton miles per gallon for the whole trial. The best 
result over a shorter distance of about 200 miles run was 63 g. t. m. per 
gallon. The previous best results were 59 g. t. rn. per gallon for a whole 
trial by one vehicle, and 68 g. t. m. per gallon for a 200-mile run ; although 
considerably bette r results than this have been obtained on the acceptance- 
tests of new vehicles of W. D. pattern. 

At thti close of the trials all the lorries were taken to Aldershot for a 
final examination, there being taken to pieces and the parts minutely inspec- 
ted for defects. 

As a final result of this inspection and the trials generally the following 
Firms were granted certificates : — 

Commercial Cars (Ltd,) Class A. lorry. 

Dennis Brothers. Class A. lorr 3 ^ Subject to tests of improved 
type of engine being carried out to the .satisfaction of the War Department. 

Leyland Motors (Ltd.) Class A. lorry. 

The question of gr,anting a certificate to another firm is still under con- 
sideration. 

I|^rom the experience gained during the trials it does not appear that it 
will be necessary to make any serious altcration.s to the specifications. 
One small point as regards the interchangeability of radiators has arisen, 
and it will be necessary to specify the maxirnuin depth of the lower channel 
of the radiator so as to make sure it does not foul the frame, as at present 
there is some possibility of its doing so, 

R. D. A. 


France (Madagascar and Dependencies). 

Increase of Import Duty on Tea and Pimento . — The French 
“Journal Olficiel ” for the 17th June, contains a Presidential Decree, dated 
the 8th June, by which it is provided that Customs duty is to be levied at 
the rate fixed in the French Metropolitan Customs Tariff (viz. 208 francs 
per 100 kilogs.) on tea and pimento of foreign origin imported into Mada- 
gascar and its Dependencies, instead of at the rate of 104 fronts per 100 
kilogs.— T/fc Board of Trade Journal, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


August 12, 1914, 


The Secretary, 

United Planters’ Association, 

Connemara Hotel, 

Madras. 

Dear Sir, — I wired you to-day “ Regret cannot attend Meeting writing 
you Connemara Madras,” which I now confirm. 

I should have liked to attend the proposed meeting but have only 
yesterday returned from Coonoor and have a lot of work to do. 

I trust that I shall be favoured with a resume of what is done with the 
banks with regard to the present situation which is I am afraid a terribly 
serious matter with most private proprietors. 

Speaking as a small proprietor of tea I would be glad if you would bring 
the following suggestion up for discussion and if it meets with .support take 
necessary action, 

It seems to me that even if the war is of short duration and goes 
entirely in our favour there must be a great slump in tea prices owing to 
the decreased purcha.sing power of the world. * 

I need only point out that if the public reduce their purchases by a 
pound a head that the market will be over supplied. 

My suggestion is that tea producers should offer immediately to send 
to Russia a free gift of tea for the use of her Army. I would like to see 
this amount to a cess per acre in plucking of say 2-5 lbs. 

It would be necessary to work this through the Government oathe tea 
should be admitted into Russia free of duty, I need hardly point out thaf 
Russia is es.sentially a tea drinking country and that beyond all questions of 
sentiment this gift would be a fine advertisement and the weight of tea 
taken off the market would in all probability have some effect on the selling 
price. 

I have forwarded a copy of this to Mr. Richardson in the hope that the 
idea will find acceptance with him and that he will interest himself in the 
matter. 

I hav^ only finally to point out that if the matter is taken up it will h ive 
to be \T ONCE. 


Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) A. H. Mead^ 
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Contents. 

The llaroiiiutcr remains unchanged nor cau we expect any improve* 
nient until matters arc more settled. 

We publish an appeal for support from all our subscribers. We com- 
mend this Relief Fund, It is only just that those who go to fight our battles 
aad uphold the honour of the Empire should be relieved of all anxiety on 
behalf of tho.se they leave behind. Probably local branches have already 
been started, to which our readers will find it more convenient to subscribe, 
but we should ^ike, in the name of the United Planters’ Association, to be 
able to remit a large sum under one heading. 

An interesting article on Coffee Cultivation in Uganda is published. 
The description varies a little from that in use in Mysore aud Coorg. 

From Capital we extuact an article on the Planting of Albizzias in Tea, 
and an account i.s given of the several varietie.s. 

In The Rubber World the Koadw.av of the I'ntiire, in the old Kent 
Road is described, and was inspected aud appi'oved nf. Should the use of 
rubber in streets become miiver.sal there will be but litt'u.* fear of over- 
production. 

An interesting article describing Insect Pests in Malaya, and some 
methods of controlling them is e.xtracted from the Review of AppUtd 
Entomology. 

We have just had a letter from Mr. Aylmer Martin, whoiutormsus that 
Mr, Day, the Deputy Director, has been unavoidably detained for a fortnight, 
and will arrive in Coimbatore about 15tfi Stmtember ; and that he himself 
will come out by the P. and O. “ Nyassa” leaving Londbn on the 29tli 
August, and will be in Bangalore about October 1st. ’ ’ 

Mr. Anstead writes he still hopes to be back by the 20th September, 
unless the sailing of his boat is cancelled. 

In the Coorg Planterb’ Association Proceedings last week the last 
sentence relating to the Scientific Department should read “Provided that 
other Associations also subscribe in the same proportion ” and not “some,” 
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8-cS-14 

25-7-14 

11-7-14 

4-7-14 

27- ()-14 

20- ()-14 
U-0-14 

6-6-14 

40 - 5-1 1 - 

23-5-1 f 
2-5-14 

25-4-14 

18-4-14 

11- hi I 
4-4-14 

28- 3-14 

21- 3-14 



100,000 

‘)6,2437S 

05-471 

05,434*21 
04, 450-41 
00,210*41 
80.610*41 
88,574*41 

86,420*41 

84,867-41 

82,851*41 

82,203-90 

79.820 

77.058 

74,607 

73,057 

68,757 

68,611 


The laabour> lDepai»tment of the 
li. T>. 7K. S. I. star»ted on duly 1st, 
1014. 
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RELIEF FUND. 

We publish below a circular that has been sent to us by the First 
Assistant Resident to the Resident of Mysore together with a report of the 
first meeting in Bangalore of the Imperial Indian Relief Fund and a strong 
representative local Committee has been formed to raise funds for this most 
laudable purpose. We ourselves are strongly of opinion that this Fund 
should be supported by all the Planting Community in preference to any 
other Fund. 

It is common knowledge that Indian Divisions, both European and 
Indian Troops, are and will be employed in this war, and that troops have 
already left India to take their part in upholding the Empire, The Viceroy 
in his appeal says “ There will be distress among the families of those who 
are going from India to the war, and unhappily there may be destitute 
widows and orphans as a result of the war. The need for large funds is 
therefore urgent and it is desirable that steps should be taken without delay 
to collect them.” .Ml of us were prepared to subscribe to the Prince of 
Wales Relief Fund but under the altered aspect, we appeal to intending 
subscribers to subscribe to the Imperial Indian Relief Fund. No Indian 
subscription should be diverted but all flow into one channel, thereby 
increasing its volume and utility. It may be, and most probably will 
be, that volunteers from the Planting Community will go to the front as 
they did in the Boer War, and charity should begin at home, and those 
whom we know so well should benefit by oiir subscriptions. Even if they 
do not, it is only re isonable that those who are leaving India’s shores, in all 
our interests, should benefit by the Imperial Indian Relief Fund. 

We place our services at the disposal of the. Planting Community to 
rf’c<;iv(! and remit subscriptions to the Branch of the Imperial Relief Fund 
ill B ingalore. We suggest this as the best method cf supporting the Relief 
Fund of the Expeditionary Forces from India, though it should not, if intend- 
ing subscribers wish it prevent them sending their inouev to any Branch of 
the same I'und in their vicinity. 

IMPERIAL INDIAN RELIEF FUND, 

The public are generally aware that, witli the full approx al of His 
Majesty the King Emperor, His Excellency the Viceroy has inaugurated a 
fund to be styhd the Impcri.il Indiin Relief Fund, which will correspond to 
the Prince of Wales’ Fund in Grcit Bril.iiii and i^ intended for the relief of 
all kinds of distress in India rc.^ultiug from the War. 

His Excellency's .Appeal opened as follows: — 

“ War has been forced upon the British Empire and an Expeditionary 
Force from India is being prepared to take its place in the defence of the 
Empire across the seas. The Force will be a large one and will include a 
very considerable number of our brax-e Indian regiments as well some of the 
Imperial Service Troops from the Native States, There xvill be distress 
among the families of those who arc going from India to the war and 
unhappily there nny be destitute xvidows and orphans as a result of the xvar. 
The need for large funds is therefore urgent and it is desirable that steps 
should be taken xxithont delay to collect them.” 

llis Excellency then explained that he would himself preside over a 
Central Committeo, xvhich would include most of the principal officials and 
many of the leading Chiefs of India; and that, under this central control, 
there would be formed au Executive Cooimiltee and Local Branches, 
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2. In response to this appeal and with the hearty concurrence of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, wlio is a member of the Central Coin* 
mittce, the Resident and Chief Commissioner, with the kind co-operation of 
the leading gentlemen of Bangalore, has taken the necessary steps for the 
formation of a local branch of the Fund, to be styled “The Mysore and 
Coorg Branch of the Impel ial Indian Relief Fund.” The Branch Com- 
mittee, which has power to add to its numbers, is for the present constituted 
as under 

resident. —Lt-Co\QnQ\ Sir H. Daly, k.c.i.e., c.s.i. 

V ice-Presidcnts.—ThQ Dewan of Mysore, the General Commanding, 
Bangalore Brigade, and the Commissioner of Coorg. 


Members. 


Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahman. 

Rao Bahadur Annaswami Mudaliar, 
P. A. Barton, Esq, 

A. R. Cox, Esq., I, C. S. 

Mir Humza Hussain, Esq. 


M. Kantaraj Urs, Esq., C. S. I. 

Sir Leslie Miller, Kt. 

H, V. Nanjnndayya, Es(j., C. 1. E. 
Dewan Bahadur K. P. Puttanna 

Chetty. 

Colonel A, E. Tate. 


Joint Honorary Secretaries. — P. B. Warburton, Esq., First Assistant 
Resident and Secretary for Coorg, and Mirza Mahomed Ismail, Es(i., Huzur 
Secretary to H. H, the Maharaja. 

Honorary Treasurer. — H. N. Collyer, Esq., Agent, Bank of Madras, 
Bangalore. 

3. The Coiiimissioiicr of Coorg, the Deputy Commissioners of 
Districts in Mysore, and the Presidents of the Municipalities of Bangalore 
and Mysore cities, have been invited to form Sub-Committees, A Sub- 
committee for the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore was constituted 
at a public meeting on the 22nd instant. 


4. The Branch Committee feel certain that the public of Mysore and 
Coorg will respond with alacrity to the call of His Excellency the Viceroy, 
which was thus expressed : — 

“ I appeal with confidence to the Ruling Chiefs, Nobles, Merchants, 
and People of India, both European and Indian, to come forward each 
according to their means and to help to alleviate distress of all kinds due to 
the war, and especially the distress and suffering that war must necessarily 
entail upon the families and dependents of those who will be braving death 
and enduring hardships for the safety and common interests of the Empire.” 

5. Subscriptions should be marked “ Mysore and Coorg Branch, Impe- 
rial Indian Relief Fund ” and may.be paid (i) directly into the Bank of 
Madras at the Bangalore branch, (ii) to either of the Joint Honorary Secre- 
taries of the Branch Committee, or (iii) to any Secretary of a Sub-Com- 
mittee. Lists of the subscriptions received will be published periodically 
in the local newspapers and will be duly communicated to Major John 
Mackenzie Comptroller of the Viceroy’s Household, and one of the 
Honorary Secretaries to the Central Committee of the Fund, 

6. Should further information be desired in regard to the Fund, any 
member of the Branch Committee or of the Sub-Committees will be happy 
to reply to enquiries. 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 
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COFFEE, 

Coffee Cultivation in Uganda. 

By W. Small, m. a., n. Sc., 

Botanist, Department of Agriculture, Uganda. 

Coffee is the staple crop of European planters in Ufranda. Six years 
ago the amount exported was only 194 cwts., valued at £ 194; but during 
1912-13 the amount rose to 3,356 cwts. and value to ^8,940. The area 
under coffee at the end of March 1913, was 4,568 acres, and under coffee and 
rubber 2,659 acres, In spite of the rapid progress thus made the area under 
coffee is still being extended, and the value of the exports during the nine 
months ended December 31. 1913, was £16,852. This large increase is due 
to coffee estates coming into bearing for the first time during 1913. Other 
estates have not yet begun to bear, so that a further large increase in the 
amount and value of coffee exported may be confidently looked for in each of 
the next few years. 

It is a question whether the maximum output when once attained will be 
maintained over a large number of years, Afiiong the factors governing the 
future of the industry the chief will be the prevalence or scarcity of diseases 
and pests, and the amount of success achieved with other Uganda crops, 
such as cocoa and rubber. Cotton growing is almost entirely in native hands, 
and is not in favour with European planters ; at present the possibility of 
Uganda following the example of Nyasaltind, and making a success of cotton 
planting under European mauagement, seems remote, 

Varietik.s ok Coffee in Uganda. 

The indigenous coffee of Uganda is Coffca rohusta. It occurs through* 
out the Kingdom of Uganda and certain other parts singly or in groups of 
from three to twelve trees, and though, to all appearances, it grows well and 
bears heavy crops, it is capable of improveiiieut by good cultivation These 
indigenous trees are usually heavily shaded by bananas, bark-cloth trees, 
and the like, and leaf disease (HemiJeia vastatrix^ B., and Br.) is rife. The 
native owner pays no attention to the trees boj^ond picking the ripe berries. 
The produce is consumed locally. This “ native” coffee was grown originally 
in specially cleared strips of forest, and the largest output came from the 
Ses Islands, a group in Lake Victoria (Victoria Nyanza), visible on the 
horizon from the shores of the Kingdom of Uganda. It was only when the 
natives realised that this coffee was of economic value that they planted it 
in their own gardens as it is found at the presenf day. 

The coffee cultivated by Europeans iu Uganda is of two kinds “ Nyasa- 
land ” and ‘’Bourbon.” It is said that the ‘’Bourbon” sort came from 
Aden, via the He de Bourbon, to East Africa, transported thence by French 
missionaries, and that the “ Nyasaland ” coffee was derived from the “ Blue 
Mountain ” coffee of Jamaica, introduced into Nyasaland and thence into 
Uganda some dozen years ago. If credence can be given to these state- 
ments, but these coffees are to be regarded as derived from Coffea 
arahica^ L. 

Little care has been taken as regards seed-selection ; much inferior 
seed has been planted, and iu some areas iae(iualities of growth are very 
noticeable. The demand for seed, caused by the recent opening-up of new 
land, was met by local supplies from the older pl^^ntations, particularly from 
those in the hands of the inissioparies, who did valuably pioneering work, 
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Both ** Bourbon” and “ Nyassaland” sorts of coffee thrive well in Uganda, 
and give heavy crops in the fourth year. 

The outbreak of coffee-leaf disease at the end of 1912, and the 
epidemic during the rainy season, March — May of 1913, led planters 
to give some attention to other kinds of coffee. C. Itberica, Hiern, 
is not immune to leaf disease, and it is doubtful whether it will thrive in 
Uganda. Its product is inferior to that of Arabian cofftie. Moreover, it 
requires a rich soil, a hot, moist atmosphere, and a lower elevation than 
that obtaining in this country. Plants of C. libcrica and C. stenophylla^ 
G. Don, are being raised by the Department of Agriculture from seed impor- 
ted from West Africa, and their progress will be watched with interest. A 
few acres have been planted with C. rohusta ; but enthusiasm for it is lack- 
ing, and it is very unlikely that it will ever become a favourite crop. 

Cmmatk, Soil and Situation. 

The Uganda Protectorate is situated within the zone u.sually regarded 
as providing the best conditions for coffee-culture. The climate and soil 
are matters of primary importance, and in both of these respects the condi- 
tions in Uganda are favourable. There is much rich, deap soil of free 
texture which is very suitable for coffee. Potash is an essential constituent 
of a good coffee soil and it is present where forest has been felled, or where 
the grass-land, so common in this Protectorate, h.as been cleared. Coffee 
land should be well drained, and stagnation of soil-water is as unde- 
sirable for coffee as is a stiff clay subsoil. The contours of the plant- 
ing districts in Uganda favour easy drainage, for gentle .slopes 
are more usual than steep declivities, and ffat, swampy land can 
always be avoided. Similarly, the intending planter should keep clear of 
excessively humid or excessively dry areas. A long, dry sea.son is very trying 
to coffee plants, and a wet atmosphere, due to excessive rainfall or the near- 
ness of marshy places, results in the production of luxurious growths of 
wood and foliage, to the detriment ot the crop. Well-established coffee, 
however, does stand a con.siderable degree of heat, so long as it has sufficient 
moisture. It must be remembered also that a sufficient elevation w’ill render 
temperate a region which is situated on the Equator itself This is often 
the casein Uganda, and, on the whole, the climate, elevation, and general 
conditions are eminently suitable for coffee cultivation. 

As has been said, gradual slopes are a feature of the areas already 
devoted to coffee-planting in Uganda, The most suitable areas are those 
which are free from sour material and possess sufficient incline not to retain 
an excess of moisture, and are yet not steep enough to allow heavy rain to 
denude the land of its valuable surface soil. In many cases the action of 
natural forces has formed at the base of a slope, or on its lower parts, an 
accumulation of soil which is permanent, and contains much organic matter 
produced by the decay of vegetation from the surrounding hills. 

Heavy forest land is not usual in the planting districts, but where it 
does occur — for example, in occasional patches in hollows - it can be thin-, 
ned and retained as a field or nursery shade. Most of the land acquired 
for coffee estates bears “ elephant grass ” {Pennisetum Pnrpurenm, 
Schurn.), which grows thickly, and often to a height of over 12-15 ft. The 
clearing of such land consist.s in carting and burning the grass, turning over 
the soil to expose and kill the grass-roots, and finally, removal of the 
debrie. 
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Manurrs. 

It is unlikely that the fjooJ coffieland of Uganda will require to be 
manured for some years to come for the sole purpose of supplying to an 
exhausted soil the elements it requires. In parts, trees suffer because of 
denudation of slopes, and in .^uch cises the application of manure, combin- 
ed with efforts to replace lo;t soil and to prevent further loss, is effective. 
At present all that is needed in the U r.inda plantations is that treatment 
should aim at providing the tret sat the proper lime with such a stimulus 
as will enable them to carry through the wet season, with its dangers of the 
spread of Heinilcia disca-'O, and through the dry season with its dangers 
of drought and defoliation. Anim \\ dung is so scarce, as to be negligible as 
a manure, and the price of artificial in inures is prohibitive. IManiers are 
therefore coinpeiled to use green inainiriLs and vegetable refuse such as 
coffee pulp. .Mulching could be ad\ antageoiisiy practised to a much greater 
extent than is yet the case. 

Sowing and Planting, 

For sowing purposes, only the largest and finest fruits from the healthiest 
trees should be chosen. After hand-piilping and sundrying the seeds are 
sown in rows in bed. s laiil down on gently sloping virgin soil, which has been 
thoroughly dug anc prepared. Sowing by scattering has been practised, 
but this meihoJ leads to a waste of seed and of space, ('offee seedlings 
have been taised without shade or watering, but it is more usual to have them 
shaded and watered, atui to harden them oiT, as the time for planting-out 
comes on, by removing the shade and reducing the water supply. Sowing 
at stake has not been tried ; it avoids the risk and expense of transplanting, 
but it exposses the young plants to the dangers of heat and drought, and is 
expen.sivti because of the necessity for contuiued clein-weeding. Blanks 
arc supp’ied by potted plants from the nursery 

Lining presents no difficulties except tho^e due to unevenness of ground. 
The size of the holes varies with the rnfil. Some planters standardise their 
holing by using a kerosene tin. filled with a h.indle ior convenience, as a 
g.iuge of size, the hole being made large enough to allow of the tin being 
turned round in it. 

Plauting-onl is a critical operation, but tlic planter who organises his 
labour for the various p.irts of the process and endeavours to make his men 
realise the importance of their work, will have few losses, provided that be is 
fairly fortunate in weather conditions. A little temporary shade is always 
advisable for newly planted coffee. It is usually made with the leaves of a 
palm, Phoenix reclinata, Jacq. (native name nkindu. 

Planting distances should vary according to the quality of the soil, the 
exposure, and the presence or absence of insect pests and fungoid diseases. 
Allowance should be made for growth and f.icility of cultural and other 
operations. Planting h.as been too close in several cases. The presence of 
coffee leaf dise ise and the consequent necessity for spraying operations have 
modified opinion to some extent, and, although 8 x 6 ft. is a favourite spacing 
it seems best to plant at least 8 x 8 ft. as a general rule. Triangular plant- 
ing is rarely fotind in Uganda. Its advantages are purely theoretical,' and the 
arrangement interfere.s with in.spection and the apportionment of tasks. 

Shade Trees and Wind Belts. 

The question of permanent shade for coffee in Uganda is an unsettled 
one, Perhaps it is more correct to say that the coffee-groiiving industry o( 
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the country is yet too young to allow of any definite deduction from ex- 
perience as to whether shade is necessary or unnecessary. Shading has not 
been given a fail trial, though a few experiments have been made. The 
results of these were, on the whole, unsatisfactory, possibly because the 
shade was of too heavy a nature and of such mateiials as inhibited the cir- 
culation of air about the plants, particularly during the night, when the 
atmosphere is apt to be moist. Shade is advisable on slopes where heavy 
tropical rains cause erosion and denudation, and it would prove advantage- 
ous on wet soils. Its cover aids decay of vegetable matter on the surface, 
and leguminous shade trees enrich the soil. On the other hand, shade is 
conducive to a diminished yield and to dampness, and in order to be a pro- 
tection against infection by Hetnileia disease by wind-borne spores, it would 
require to be so heavy as to interfere seriously with yield and with the move- 
ment of the air. It cannot be regarded as a direct protection against 
Hetnileia infection ; its benefits in this respect are indirect in so far as 
its presence will induce a vigorous condition of the shaded plant. Further, 
shade requires to be carefully regulated, and the expense entailed would 
probably be out of proportion to the benefits aftbrded. On the whole, lack of 
experience precludes the statement of a definite opinion at this stage, but 
it is strongly felt that shade for Uganda colTeo is worth an extended trial. 
The silky oak, Gtevillea robusta, A. Gunn., is being experimented with for 
this purpose, and various species of leguminous trees would be suitablt 
Para rubber trees are used as shad^ on several estates. They have the 
advantage of being profitable and the disadvantage of being subject to a 
root disease {liymcnochoctc noxia^ Berk.) which occurs also on coffee. 
Cases of this disease have occurred in Uganda, but not Irequently, on both 
coffee and Hevea, 

Owing to the situation of Uganda, the question of exposure to sunshine 
is a simpler one than that of exposure to winds. The latter demands con- 
sideration. In parts, c. g., those near Lake Victoria,- strong, steady winds 
occur at certain times. In some cases they have blasted the c.xposed trees 
on one side, and even so loosened them in the soil as to cause eventual 
death. Remedial measures, however, can be adopted in such cases. 

There is no lack of suitable trees for either a liijjh or low wind-belt. 
Bananas are extensively used. They grow thickly, an.l they provide 
food for the native labour staff. Only one indigenous tree {DnUchandrone 
platycalyx^ Baker\ occasionally used in this connection, is known to 
harbour coffee pests. 

Weeding and Cover Crops. 

In several cases weeding has proved an expensive item in estate 
management. Conditions very often favour the rapid growth of weeds, and 
lead to their becoming a more or less temporary menace to coffee cultivation, 
but the real source of expense and trouble lies in the lack of thorough initial 
clearing and the continuance of operations on scientific line.s, Hand w’eed- 
ing with forks is the most efficient method of procedure. Cover-crop.s are 
not much in favour. The rem.arks made concerning shade apply to cover- 
crops, and the Department of Agriculture is making trials with various 
plants. 

Pruning. 

Good pruning enables the trees to bear better crops, and tends to 
lessen the danger.s and effects of leaf disease. Unpruned trees become 
thickly-entangled masses of branches and leaves, and the chambers so 
formed about the trunks are a series of forcing- houses for the development 
of spores. The planter should never be afraid of sacrificing a 
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portion of his crop. By pruning he will strengthen his trees, prolong their 
lives, and case the l;ibonrs of subsequent years. The dilficnlties in the way 
of accomplishing the pruning of a large estate are great. Chief among them 
are expense and labour, but that they are iiot insurmountable has been 
proved. 

Pests and Diseases. 

The “ Bourbon’ and “ Nyasaland” varieties of coft’ee are, unfortunately, 
rather susceptible to Hemileia disease. The recent virulence of the attack 
may be explained on the assumption that the parasite, endemic in the 
country, suddenly found itself in the midst of a generous supply of fresh 
hosts owing to the rapid planting np of large areas of coffee. Its attack was 
able to assume epidemic proportions unchecked. Despite the prevalence of 
this disease, the outlook is favourable, for the indications arc that its 
virulence will be less in the future than in the past. Planters are recog- 
nising that much depends on their efforts to eradicate it, and the Deoart- 
ment of Agriculture is alive to the situation. The fungus, being endemic 
in Uganda, cannot be expected to work the havoc that it was wrought in 
other countries into which it was introduced. 

Exterminators have been used with success in dealing with those 
common tropical pests “ white ants” {Termites), Their ravages are much 
greater in certain districts than in others, while in some parts, they have 
caused little or no damage to growing plants. Their presence is a danger, 
the gravity of which is not recognised by all concerned, and against which 
■provision should be made. 

Harvesting and Preparation of the Berries. 

Native labourers can pick the coffee crop efficiently after a little instruc- 
tion, and many estates are now erecting machinery for pulping and drying 
coffee. Fermentation is done in tanks, and the first part of the drying 
process is accomplished by spreading the beans on wire trays in the sun. 
Climatic conditions often interfere with the siin-drying process, for harvest- 
ing takes place during the wet season. A hulling and sizing factory is about 
to be established in Kampala, the commercial capital of Uganda. Such 
work is best left to those who make a speciality of it. 

Good prices have been obtained under conditions far from perfect, and 
the gathering of experience and subsequent improvements in methods should 
in time raise the standard of quality of Uganda coffee. In the meantime, 
the prospects of the industry cannot be regarded as other than bright. 

(Note hy Editor , — In view of the promising condition of coffee cultiva- 
tion ill Uganda described by Mr. Small, reference may be made to a report 
on plantation coffees from Uganda published in this Bulletin two years ago 
(1912. 10, 397). The results of the examination of these coffees in the 
Scientific and Technical Department of thfe Imperial Institute showed that 
they were of very promising quality, being valued at 70s. to 72s. per cwt., 
with Nyasaland coffee at 76s. to 82s,, and Central American coffees at 775, 
to 85s. 

Such defects as the Uganda coffees exhibited were thos^e due to inex- 
perience in preparing the beans for the market. Recommemdatioff^ for 
avoiding these defects were made, and it was pointed out that with more 
experience an excellent quality of coffee should be produced by the Uganda 
planters .) — Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 
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TEA. 

All»iaalas In Ten. 

The practice of planting some leguminous trees among tea has long 
been recognised as beneficial to the production of a good crop. But .there 
is much divergence of opinion as to the actual influence they exercise upon 
the soil and the tea plants. Careful observations and cultural experiments 
hive now resulted in establishing beyond question that these leguminous 
trees develop nodular growths on their root system which contain bacteria 
that can fix the nitrogen of the air and by supplying this most valuable 
constituent to the soil enrich it to an appreciable extent. Their taproots 
moreover penetrate into deeper substrata than the tea plants can ever reach 
and thus make them more porous with the result that larger food supplies 
are available for the tea plant than would otherwise have been. Where 
opinion are likely most to ditTer is about the effect of the light shade that small 
leaved trees like the San iAlbizzia stipulata) or the Afedeloa (Dalbcr^ia 
assamica) can provide. Without entering into any discussion upon this 
contentious point the fact remains that both the above trees have been 
largely adopted in the tea gardens and generally the results have been good. 
This may be said to be particularly true of the San (Albizzia stipulata), 

Hence has arisen the question, as a necessary corollary, whether other 
members of the family may not be tried w th equal advantage to tea. 
There are several species of this genus that appear, both in their habits and 
characters, to be near allies of the San and thus deserving of attention for 
practical experiments. 

(1.) Albizzia odoratisima,— The Korai—or more strictly speaking 
the Jati-Korai. The leaflets of thi.s tree are Fomewhat thicker and broader 
than those of the San, but they are d< ciduous or fall oiT very early. Sir 
George Watt and Ur, Mann, in the second edition of their report on Tea, 
have spoken rather slightly of this tree and it has never been received in 
favour by the tea planting coimnunity. But so far no direct evidence 
has been adduced why it should be considered as inferior to the latter. It is 
indigenous in the plains at the foot of the Central Himalayas, and it should 
thrive well in the tea districts. 

(2) The second is Albizzia mollis— di tree indigenous in the Indo- 
gangetic plains extending from the Punjab to the extretne boundaries of 
Nepal. This tree had formerly been associated with A, julihrissin as a 
variety of it. But recent investigations have served to establish that A, 
julibrissin is not an Indian species and that the plants hitherto recognised 
under that name in Indian Herbaria partly belong to A.'stipnlata and 
partly io A. mollis. This speci<*8 may be easily distinguished by its thick 
leaflets softly felted beneath and the flowers with pink filaments which have 
given to it the vernacular name of Lai Siris. 

t3.) The third is Safed Siris or Albizzia procer . It is occasionally 
to be met with in the tea gardens. Sir George Watt and Ur. Mann remark 
. of it that on the Hills it has often proved superior to the San. It is a 
'species with round and obtuse leaflets and occurs throughout the Central 
and Eastern Himalayas and has sometimes be^n confounded with Mecielsa 
V'^bich it resembled appearance. It is to be^otmdin fairly large numbers 
Bengal and, Hij^ar apd reproduces easily;.. « , , , , . ; * 

; (4) The fourth is a little known species which is believed to be couflned 
|o Burma. It very closely resembles .4. Stipi^ata in almost every siogie 
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character. It has in fact been separated from that species by Sir David 
Prain under the name of Albizzia lebhekoides^ Bth, 

The last is Albizzia moluccana, U is not strictly an Indian species but 
has been freely grown for years in parts of India. Some years ago» it was 
very largely adopted as a shade tree for coffee in South India. But its 
rapid growth into enormous sizes has rather militated against its extended 
use in the coffee estates. It is, however, reported to be doing fairly well 
with tea in so ne of the tea estates in the Duars. This objection urged 
against it does not seem to materially affect tea. But even if it did, scientific 
treatment and rational methods of pruning would be found very effective 
remedies. 

The best system of working with these leguminous trees would perhaps 
be in cutting the trees down after a certain period of growth, say 5—6 years, 
and in gradually replacing them by saplings in lots of ranging growths of 
1 — 3 years. — H, C. B . — CapitaL 


THii Roadway of the Future. 

Mr. M. M. Dessau’s rubber roadway in the Old Kent Road was inspected 
and tested a few days ago by a number of planters, manufacturers and 
surveyors, and the verdict is entirely in its favour for the reasons we gave 
lart week. It is to be hoped that his efforts will be supported by the public 
authorities and the producers with the energy and cordiality they deserve. 
The Rubber Growers* Association has made a beginning, though the 
general feeling is that it has not gone far enough. A company to be called 
Rubber Developments, Limited, is proposed, with a capital of ;f30,000 and 
an appeal is to be made to the plantation companies for subsidies in kind. 
Thjy are to be asked to contribute annually for five years a (luantity 
of rubber equal to one-fifth of 1 per cent, of their output for the 
twelve months ended June, 30th, free of cost, and an equal quantity if 
called upon to do so at the price of Is. per lb. For a scheme which means 
so much if it succeeds the demand strikes us as unduly modest. In the 
prospectus the R, G. A. says; — “ It is believed that rubber is the most per- 
fect substance for street-p.iviug, and will become an essential factor in the 
construction of durable roads of the highest class, A first and pressing 
necessity is for a co operative organisation able to demonstrate this in a 
manner that will not only satisfy the authorities responsible for the streets 
of London, but also the public, who will then come to insist on its provision. 
It is only by proof on a practical and extensive scale that this end can be 
attained, but, once accomplished, there is little doubt that the leading cities 
of the world will demand rubber paving for, at any rate, some parts of their 
streets - an eventuality which, it is hardly necessary to say, would dissipate 
fears of over-production .” — The Rubber World. 


1914* 1915 Coffee Crop EsTiMAxil, 

The British Vice-Consul at Santos (Mr. R, A, SandTall) reports that, 
according to the “ Diario Orficial de Sao Paulo *’ of 28th June, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estim itoa that the .amiunt of the 1914-15 coffee crop 
which will reach Santos is 8,622,730 bags (of 60 ki logs.),— Bon rri ojf TradQ 
Journal, 
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INSECT PESTS. 

In an account of agriculture in general in Malaya during (he year 1912, 
reference is made to the insect pests of the various cultivated plants, Of the 
pests of rubber it is stated that on the whole no great damage was done, ard 
that the rubber tree, Hcvea hrazilicnsis, is generally only attacked by 
insects when it is weakened by bad treatment or fungus. A mealy*bug was 
found attacking rubber in Perak, but when the estate was visited, lady birds 
and lepidopterous larvae were found preying on the scale, and 
as no further damage has been reported, it is hoped that the 
pest is being held in check. Of termites, Termes i^estroi was 
controlled by means of the “Universal White Ant Destroyer,” 
which was also used with good results on colonies of T. carhonarius 
and T, snlphureus, termites that sometimes damage newly planted stumps, 
Against Xylotrupes^ the fork-horned rhinoceros beetle, and Brachytrypes, 
the large cricket, the Carey system of truncated paper cones was found to 
be effective, Xylehorus sp., a small shot-hole borer, was founS attacking 
full grown trees, but usually only where they had been weakened by too 
close planting or bad pruning. It is recommended that the system of 
lopping branches overhanging roads and railways be improved ; the cuts 
should be clean, and made as near the trunk as possible the cut surface 
should be tarred. Those estates which have long stumps with hacked ends 

are sure to become sources of infection to their neighbours. 

No cases of healthy trees being attacked by the borer have been recorded. 
Plant mites have caused some loss in rubber nurseries, but against these 
the lime-sulphur spray is usually effective. 

Coconuts suffered very little from pests, no serious outbreaks being 
recorded. The caterpillars of Hrachartona catoxantha attacked the 
coconut plantations in the vicinity of Batu Gajah ; to prevent the spread of 
these insects, the Inspector of Coconuts had the trees for a time almost 
completely defoliated and the leaves burnt, leaving only those standing that 
were not affected. As some of the owners objected, and the Coconut 
Enactment does not contain provision for dealing with this pest, the process 
had to be arrested, giving the insect the chance of spreading to neighbouring 
holdings, which it soon did. At the close of the year the Inspector reported 
that the drastic treatment adopted at first was entirely successful, and that 
the foliage on the treated trees was exceptionally good, while 20 per cent, of 
them were again bearing. The untreated trees, he slates, were far inferior 
in appearance. The final checking of the spread of the pest was accomplished 
by a parasitic Ichneunionid, which was found present in large numbers at 
the height of the outbreak. A number of trees were defoliated by two pests, 
the coconut skipper (Hidari irava) and the coconut bag-worm (a Psychid) ; 
both of these insects are subject to the attack of Ichneumons, A small 
Hispid beetle was received from Johore ; it is a serious pest of coconuts in 
the Phillippines. 

During the year one area of about 200 acres of young coconuts was 
defoliated by locusts (Locusta danica^ L) on an estate in Negri Sembilan, 
The trees at the close of the year practically all showed signs of recovery. 
The locust first appeared prominently early in the year on grass-land near 
the West Coast of Negri Sembilan, whence it spread in the flying stage to 
Seremban and there started breeding. As a rule the insects were quite 
contented to feed on the lalang grass, and it was only where this had been 
cleaned up that they took to other plants, such as b imboo, Indian corn, 
sugar-cane, etc. Experiments are being carried out with a view to finding 
oat the best methods of combating the pest, even although it is at present 
doing but little damage to any valuable crops— T/ie Review of Applied 
Bntomology, 
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CORDAGE FIBRES. 

Sisal Hemp fram the Federated Malay States- 

A considerable number of samples of Sisal hemp from various coun- 
tries have been examined at the Imperial Institute, and the results of exami- 
nation of some of these have been published in previous numbers of this 
Bulletin, Among these may be mentioned samples from Rhodesia (1904, 
2,168), Sierra Leone (1907, 5,107,) East Africa Protectorate, Uganda, and 
Nyasaland (1909, 7,160), Portuguese East Africa (1912,10,131), Mauritius 
(1910, 8,9), India (19Q6, 4,25; 1909, 7,11; 1912, 10,216), and Papua (1912,10, 
214). 

The sample of Sisal hemp which is the subject of the present report 
was^ received at the Imperial Institute in September 1913. It was desired 
that the fibre should be examined and valued, and that its tensile strength, 
in particular, should be determined. 

The sample consisted of lustrous fibre, fairly well cleaned and prepared, 
but of slightly uneven colour, varying from cream to brownish yellow, and 
generally considerably darker in tint than is usually the case with Sisal hemp. 
The length of staple varied from 2 ft. 6 in. to 8 ft,, with an average of 4 ft. 
3 inches. 

The fibre was submitted to chemical examination with the following 
results, compared with corresponding figures for a sample of Sisal hemp 
from the East Africa Protectorate. 

Sisal hemp from the 

Present Sample. East Africa Protectorate. 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Moisture 

12*0 

11*1 

Ash 

0*8 . 

1*0 

A.- Hydrolysis, loss ... 

11*3 

11*2 

B.- Hydrolysis, loss ... 

20*1 

14*1 

Acid Purification, loss. 

1*9 

2*3 

Cellulose 

771 

78*2 


The length of the ultimate fibres varied from 0‘06 to 0*29 inch, with an 
average of 0*19 inch. 

The dark colour of the fibre as received at the Imperial Institute was 
found to be due to the presence of iron, which may have been derived either 
from the water used in washing or from the scraping instruments used in 
preparing the fibre. After removing this iron by the use of chemicals, the 
washed and dried fibre was of a light cream colour. 

The fibre was also examined for tensile strength and elongation in 
comparison with a standard sample of Sisal hemp from East Africa. Using 
a length of 20 cm, of fibre for the tests, the following aver|gp results 'were 
obtained : 

Present , Sisal hemp from 
sample. East Africa. 

Breaking stress in grams 618 

Extension before breaking, per ceqt« 4'5 2*0 
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Taking the East African Sisal hemp as the standard, the ratios are 


as follows : 


Present 

Sisal hemp from 



sample. 

East Africa. 

Breaking stress 

• •• 

••• 56 

100 

Extension 


... 225 

100 


The above figures indicate that the present sample has only 56 per cent, 
of the strength of the East African Sisal hemp, but that it is 2i time? as 
extensible as the latter. 

The fibre was submitted to a firm of inerchLints, wh 5 valued it at £25 
p^r toil in London, with Mexican Sisal at £26 per ton (December 1913). 

Fibre of this quality would be saleable in large quantities for cordage 
manufacture. A more valuable product could probably be obtained by 
extracting the leaves with modern machinery and brushing the fibr6 pro- 
duced . — (BnlL Imperial Institute) 


Brazil to Borrow a Hundred Million More. 

Brazil has been casting about for some lime to see where she could 
borrow $100,000,000 to pay off some rather pressing matters. England has 
been Brazil’s source of financial supply fora longtime, but England already 
has over half a million dollars invested in one way and another in that 
country and apparently begins to feel rather conservative regarding further 
advances. Moreover, the Brazilian Government now has a foreign indebted- 
ness of over four hundred million dollars, and last year its expenditures 
exceeded its income by over eleven millions. German financiers have been 
appealed to but have not proved particularly responsive. 

It appears now, however, that this loan will be made, not by the finan- 
ciers of any one country, but by an international group of bankers, probably 
about the same group as co-operated to assist China. It is stated that some 
of the large New York banking interests will participate in this Brazilian 
financing to the extent of twenty million dollars. 

It is unfortunate that Brazil, with her vast wealth in rubber trees, not 
ten per cent, of which have probably yet been touched, and with her great 
coffee product and other wonderful resources, should be compelled to 
burden herself with debt .— India Rubber World. 


Prospective Re-establishment of Cotton growing 
IN Australia, 

The British Cotton Growing Association, in conjunction with the 
Queensland Department of Agriculture and the Commonwealth Government, 
has excellent hopes of the re-establishment of a cootton growing industry in 
Australia. Thirty years ago the Eact and West Moreton cislricts had over 
14.000 acres under cotton, the cultivation of which has meanwhile dwindled, 
owing to adverse circumstances. In view, however, of needs of Lancashire 
and of the domestic indusfries of Australasia, the re-establishment of this 
cultivation is under consideration. The British^ Cotton Association has 
undertaken to guarantee a fixed minimum price of 6id. (13.17c.) per pound 
for ^ period of three years. Skilled advice and suitable seed will be 
supplied to possible cultivators.— Indiq Rubber World^ 
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ContantSo 

The Labour Barometer remains in stain quo. 

We publish the proceedings of the Wynaad Planters’ Association. 
Mr. Abbott as Delegate to the last Annual Meeting read his report and we 
would call attention to his remarks on the Labour Department, which 
should lay at rest any doubts as to the future composition of the Committee. 

The question of the Scientific Officer was fully and clearly explained 
by Mr. Abbott and full details will be seen in the Book of Proceedings, which 
is now in the Printers’ hands. 

We have written about the War Relief Fund, supporting the Imperial 
Indian Relief Fund, but we note that the Prince of Wales Relief Fund is 
being supported by some Associations, and we believe this was done before 
the Indian Relief Fund was started. 

We continue reproducing the article from Simmons Spice on the 
Commercial Aspect of Coffee which will be read with interest .by all coffee 
planters 

A correspondent “ Dum-Dum ” sends us an extract from the Daily ^ail% 
Read by the light of Reuter’s Telegram received this morning, it would be 
euphemistic to accord the adjective “ ionest ” to it. 

1“ The British Ambassador in Berlin described the movement of a powerful 
secret Association of manufacturers atid shipowners for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the Foreign Press particplarly in South America and the Far Ekst 
as a preparation for a vast system of International Blackmail.** 

In reply to a letter addressed to the Da wan of Cochin, the Dewan says 
that as regards helping the planters iri Cochin at this crisis, ho general 
answer can be given, but individual af^lications will be:tre^t6d strictly on its 
merits ; and that as regards the prices of food-stnffs tbaiie no present rise, 
the markets are carefully watch^ au^ should the interference of tj^e Dor bar 
be necessary, it will not be wauling 
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BAROMETER 

OF 

Labour Oapartmantt 


5- 8-14 
25-7-14 

11-7-14 

4-7-14 

27- 6-14 

20- 6-14 
13-6-14 

6- 6-14 
30-5-14 

23-5-14 

2-5-14 

25-4-14 

18-4-14 

11-4-14 

4-4-14 

28- 3-14 

21- 3-14 



100,000 

96,24378 

95*471 

95,434*21 

94,450*41 

90,219*41 

89,619*41 

88,574*41 

86,429*41 

84,867*41 

82,851*41 

82,293*90 

79r820 

77,958 

74,607 

73,057 

68,757 

68,611 


The laaboup IDepaPtment of the 
IJ* P- 7^' S* I. stapted on duly 1st, 
t^l4, 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASr OOIATIONS. 
Wynaad Planters’ Association 

Proceediui^s of a Mcctin*^ held at the Meppadi CUth, 
on August 12th, 19U. 

Present. — Messrs, Darkin, Macbain, Malcolm, Parker, Powell, Vernede, 
VVhitton and C. E. Abboit, (Honorary Secretary.) Visitors: 
Messrs, Blackhain, Cainmiade, Dobree, Mackay, O’Brien, 
Simpson. .Mr. .Nfalcolm in the Chair. 

1904. Proceedings nf last A/t'c/m/?.— Were confirmed. 

1905. Vayitri Sultan's Battery Po/rd.— Read Honorary Secretary’s 
letter, to the Executive Engineer P. \V. D. West Const division and his 
reply dated June 18th stating that repairs are in progress. Members present 
who have recently been over the Section between miles 2 and 5 report that 
there is no improvement, but work is proceeding near Kalpathy, 

1906. Meppadi Post Office, '-ReRd Honorary Secretary's letter. It 
seems that the Assistant Post Mastet who was appointed fell ill soon after 
his arrival and left the place. Nobody has been sent to succeed him. The 
Honorary Secretary has again addressed the Superintendent of Post Offices 
(see para 1900.) 

1907. Tour of His Excellency the Governor of il/adms.— Read 
Honorary Secretary’s letter to Collector of Malabar. The arrangements for 
the tour have been altered, but it is hoped His Excellency may be able to 
visit Wynaad. 

1908. The late Mr, lEcsL—Mr. Malcolm spoke of the regret felt in the 
District at the death of Mr. West, one of the oldest members of the Associa- 
tion. A vote of sympathy was passed and the Honorary Secretary was 
instructed to write to Mrs. West and Mr. Keith West. 

1909. Madras Planters Labour Law, Attesting Contracts in S, 
Canara .-“-Read letter from the Honorary Secretary to the Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Madras asking to have all Village Headmen in S. 
Canara appointed to attest contracts, pointing out that the.se are the only 
class of officials readily accessible to our Maistries ; and the Chief Secretary’s 
reply stating that the matter was receiving attention. Since the date of the 
Meeting information has been received that all Village Headmen have been 
authorised. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to address Mr. 
Cammiade, Divisional Officer on the subject of having Mysore Patel’s attesta- 
tions recognised by the Madras G(|^'ernment. 

1910. Mr, Justice Sadasiva Iyer's Read letter to Mr. 

Nicolls from Honorary Secretary and reply. Noted. This ruling will be 
circulated. 

1911. Honorary Secretary stated that he had applied for copies of the 
Government Orders on the working of the Act in 1913 and on Malaria in 
Wynaad. 

1912. U,P,A,S,I, Meeting,— Mr, Abbott read the bel^at^’s report ■ 

I attended the Bangalore Meeting which openerf bn July 6ih as yonr 
Delegate, It was I believe the Miortest Meeting»of the?U. P, A. S, I. that 
has been held, but was nevertheless a very important one. 
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The fact that there had beep a special Meeting in March tended of 
course to shorten the proceedings. The principal subject discussed >^as the 
starting of the Labour Department which came into existence on July Ist^ 
This is the biggest business that ha^ ever been undertaken by the U.P.A.S.L 
and the success that has attended the proposal to start it* which was made 
at 1913 Meeting, shows that its necessity was strongly felt. Moie than 
95,000 acres have joined and agreed* to pay l<s.2 per annum for 5 years. 
So the Department starts with an income of Rs.190,000, or well over 12.000 
a year. It is a large sum of money, but it can all be spent and 1 believe 
profitably spent on the objects for wbjeh it was intended. I believe that 
Planters in Southern India will now be in a position to successfully combat 
the competition of recruiters from other parts of the world and that we shall 
gradually find ourselves relieved of (he constant wori*y that has been pres- 
sing on us for so long. The constitution of the Control Committee of the 
Department has been a subject of a good deal of criticism both from sup- 
porters and opponents. I am very glad to sny that these objections have 
been very fully met, and I think we are indebted to Mr. Pinches, Messr*^. 
Finlay & Coy’s, representative, for the way he met them. Vour wishes as 
expressed to me at our last Meeting have been carried out in their entirc^ty. 
To put the matter shortly, all vacancies that occur on the Committep 
with the exception of course of Messrs. Finlay & Coy’s two representatives, 
will be filled by election by the U. P. A. S. I. Council. 

The meeting confirmed the resolution that was passed last year with 
regard to the service of warrants in Mysore. I brought forward the subject 
of the South Indian Planters Benevolent Fund and proposed certain altera- 
tions in the rules. These were agreed to after some discussion with one or 
two alterations suggested by other Delegates which were, I think, improve- 
ments. There will be a full report in the Book of Proceedings, and new 
copies of the Rules will be circulated, I may as well slate here what the 
alterations will be. The alterations are in Italics. 

Rule VII, — That the Secretary of any District Association may, with 
the sanction of his Association or Committee, give temporary relief in case 
of emergency to the extent of Rs. 200 in any one case provided that the 
applicant for relief is a Member of his District Association and has 
been a subscriber to the Fund, 

To add to form A under F Name and Address.— Whether the appli- 
cant has been a subscriber to the Fund. The date of the receipt for his last 
subscription and whether the applicant is a Member of his District Associa- 
tion. 

Rule F///, —Particulars of any qase for assistance shall be forwarded 
to the Secretary of the District Association concerned with form A filled in, 
which must be vouched for by two friends of the applicant to whom he must 
be personally known. Such information shall be circulated to the Finance 
Committee formed for the administration of the Fund hereinafter referred 
to as the Committee, for their sanction with an intimation that replies 
must he received by the Secretary within 10 days of the date of his 
letter in default of which the Member ccmcerned will be considered to 
have voted in favour of the application. No payment is to be made from 
the Fund before the expi vy of this period, 

^ RnU IX (d).-»-European MemberS of the Planting Community or their • 
families, other tbact those classihed A, 3, C. above, may receive 
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afislataDce from the Fund only by the unanimous consent of not less than 
a quorum of the Coinrr^ittee of District Association. The fotdtl of grants 
to non aubzribers to the Fund shall not exceed Rs, 500 dnrinf* any 
financial year of the U, l\ A. S. 7. ' This shall also apply to loahs 
granted' to Hon subscribers under section 10. e. 

Rule X (c). — No grants involving Periodical payments shall in 
the first instance or in the case of subsequent renewal be made for a 
longer period than 6 months'* 

Rule X (/). — Which gives the Committee power to alter any rules is to 
be deleted. Now that we have some eifperience it seems unnecessary, 

1 wish that more Members of this Association could see their way to 
become subscribers to the Fund. Tea has been doing well of late years, 
and Proprietors have been able to behave hberally to their employees in the 
matter of lea\e allowances and paying passages to Europe. So it may seem 
to some to be unnecessary to subscribe to a Fund designed to help Planters, 
who are in temporary difficulties. I think this is a short sighted view. 

Scientific Officct.-^Th^ discussion on this subiect was held in Com- 
mittee. Mr, Chadwick, the Director of .Agriculture, was present and 
explained what Government is prepared to do. The U. P. A. S. I. has been 
asked to increase its contribution considerably. It is believed that including 
the contribution from the Native States it will be possible t') raise the money. 
It is not a time to deliver a long address on the benefits of Science to Agri- 
culture. Hut we have to earn our living and I hope the Hook of Proceedings 
will contain a full report of what was said which all of you will study. I 
just want to put on record that the Governtnent of Madras is prepared to 
act very liberallv to us. It will take ov^r the Department allowing ns to 
retain Mr. Anstead’s services just as at present, and will also appoint a 
Mycologist on the same conditions ; it will put up buildings at Coimbatore, 
establish and pay for an experimental station and its necessary staff, pro- 
bably in the Anamalis, and in fact run the whole business for us. It will 
bear the whole capital cost of this which will be large, and is also willing to 
pav over Rs.30,000 a year independent of whatever we contribute. The 
offer is a very handsome one and ought to be accepted. I have seen the 
correspondence and would like to say how much we owe to Mr. Chadwick’s 
advocacy. In him Plantens have a very good friend. The Honorable *\Ii. 
Baiber has also done a great deal to biing about the rebult. 

I have been working with .Mr, Barber on the Committee of the 
U.P.A.S.I. and of the Labour Department for the past three years, and I 
cannot lay aside the task without expressing the fact that the whole coin- 
iminity is under a great debt to him for all he has done for it. He is a biisv 
man, but he has cheerfully given t;p tipie to this woi‘k that he could ill 
spare. 

Mr. Nicolls too, who is one of oui;j^wn Members as well as Chairman 
of the Nilgiri Associaiicn, has woiked iintiringlv during the past year to 
make the Labour Department a succesrjhat is largely due to hia efforla. 

A hcartv vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Abbott for his services and 
the repot t was oidrred to he printed with* the Proceedings, 

1913. P. ir. D. D/tngrr/ow a —Head letter from the Egecutive Engi- 
neer West Coast Division informing Members that P. W, D. Bungalows 
must not be used by the public wit honl^^be* permission of the CoUecior. It 
ja i)uderstood that this j^rmissipn, when ©ranted, is J 
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it need not be applied for every time a Member wishes to use a bungalow. 
The bungalows likely to be used by Members are at Lakkidi. Kalpathy, 
Meenangadi, Pookote, (and Poodupady if the Hotel stabling is not avail- 
able.) 

1914. Stencilling^ Wei (this on tea chests. — Read letter from London 
Association of Tea Buyers to Indian Tea Association objecting to the net 
weight of tea being marked on chests, as this may differ from the customs 
weight, and cause confusion to foreign buyers. It is not considered necessary 
to take any steps to alter the practice. 

1915. Revenue i^eitlement of Wynaad. — Read correspondence. 
The Horrble Mr. L. Buckley, I. C. S. intends to visit Wynaad early 
in October, and a Meeting of the Association will be held. He has promised 
to send a copy of a note he has prepared for discussion to the Honorary 
Secretary. 

1916. Booh on South Itulia, — The Meeting confirmed the Honorary 
Secretary’s action in paying for a page of this work. 

1917. Meetinf^ at Madras.--' Ke'dd correspondence. The Association 
is not sendii.g a Delegate, but the district will be represented. 

1918 War Relief Fund.— ll was proposed by the Chairman and 
carried unanimously that a list be circulated among Planters in the District 
asking for contributions to the Prince of Wales’s Fund for sufferers by the 
War; the total collected will be remitted to London and lists of subscribers 
will be posted in the Meppadi and Vayitry Clubs. 

VoPers on the table. — Letter from Messrs Wilson and Co., Madras* 
who can supply soap for spraying mixtures. 

(Signed) B. MALCOLM, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) C.. E. ABBOTT, 

Honorary Secretary, 


America’s Tea Consumption ; 1904-1913. 


We are indebted to the American Grocer for the following interesting 
statistical statements regarding tea in the United States; — The net import 
of tea for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1913, was 93,911,055 lb. at 
an average import cost of 18*4 cents per pound, equivalent to 0*95 lb, per 
per capita. This is a decrease of 6,483,841 lb. in imports from 1912. From 
1904 to 1913 the imports for ten years were as follows : — 


ar ending 
)th Jnnel 
1904 


Net Imports 
lb. 

109.622.518 

Average Import 
cost per 
lb. cts, 

16T 

Consumption 
per caput 
lb. 
r3i 

1905 


101,937.084 

15*8 

1*19 

1906 


92,565,853 

15‘6 

ro6 

1907 


84,848,2,61 

16*1 

*96 

1908 


93,103,090 

ir3 

ro3 

1909 


114,157,437 

83,298,009 

16*2 

1*24 

1910 


16*0 

•89 

1911 


99,366,576 

17*2 

1*04 

1912 


100,394,896 

18*0 

1*05 

1913 


93.911,055 

18*4 

•95 

Ce^fJpn Obfffver, 
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COFFEE. 

The Gommapoial Aepect of Coffee* 

{Continued.) 

In 1674, was published an interesting Iciflet of which an original speci- 
men is preserved at the Hritish Museum. It is entitled : ** The Rules and 
Orders of the Coffee House,” and was published by Paul Greenwood, who 
selleth the best Arabian coffee powder at the sign of the coffee mill and 
tobacco roll in cloth fair in West Smithfield.” 

“ Enter sifs freely, but first if you please 
Peruse our civil orders, which are these — 

P'irst, gentry, tradesmen, all are welcome hither 
And may without afront sit down together ; 

Pre-eminence of place none here should mind 
But lake the next fit seat that he can find, 

Nor-nced any, if finer persons come 
Rise up to assign to them his room ; 

To limit men’s expense we think not fair, 

Hut let him forfeit twelve pence that shall swear. 

He that shall any quarrel here begin 
Shall give each man a dish t’atone the sin. 

And so shall he whose compliments extend 
So far to drink in Coffee to his friend ; 

Let noise of loud disputes be quite forborn 
No maudlin lovers here in corners mourn, 

Hut all be brisk and talk, but not too much, 

On sacred thingvS, let none presume to touch 
Nor profane Scripture, or saucily wrong 
Affairs of State with an irreverent tongue: 

Let mirth be innocent, and each man see 
That all jests without reflection be ; 

To keep ihe house more quiet, and from blame 
We banish hence, cards, dice, and every game ; 

Nor can allow of wagers that exceed 

ITve shillings, which oft times much trouble breed ; 

Let all that’s lost or forfeited he spent 
In such good liquors as the House doth vent, 

And customed endeavour to their powers, 

For to observe still seasonable howers. 

Lastly let each man what be calls for pay. 

And so You’re welcome to come every day,** 

Thk Virtue of the Coffee Drink, 

First publiquely made and sold in England by Pasque Kosee, The 
grain or berry called Coffee, groweth upon little trees only in the deserts of 
Arabia, 

It is brought from thence and drunk generally throughout all the grand 
signors dominions. 

It U a simple innocent thing compbsed into a drink by being dried in 
an oven and ground to powder, and boiled up with springs 
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half a pint of it to be drunk fasting an hour before, and not eating an hour 
after, and to be taken as hot as possibly can be endured : the which will 
never fetch the skin the mouth or raise any blisters by reason of that 
heat. 

The Turks’ drink at meals and other times is usually water, and their 
dyet consists much of fruit, the crudities whereof are very much corrected 
by this drink. 

The quality of this drink is cold and dry, and though it be a dryer it 
neither heats nor inflames more than hot posset. 

It closes the orifice of the stomach and fortifies the heat within. It is 
very good to help digestion and therefore of great use to be taken about 3 or 
4 o’clock afternoon, as well as in the morning. 

Us use quickens the spirits atid.maketb the heart lightsoiiKi. It is good 
against sore eyes and better if you hold your head over it and lake in the 
steein that way. 

It suppresseth fumes exceedingly, and therefore good against the head- 
ache and will very much stop any defluxion of rheums that distil from the 
head upon the stomach and so prevent and help consumptions, and the 
cough of the lungs. 

It is excellent to prevent and cure the dropsy, gout and scurvy. H is 
known by experience to be belter than any other drying drink for people in 
years, or children that have any running humours upon them such as King’s 
evil, etc. 

It is very good to prevent iiiiscarryings in child-bearing women, 

It is a most excellent remedy against the spleen, hypocondriar, winds 
or the like. 

It will prevent drowsiness and make one fit for business, if you have 
occasion to watch, and therefore yon arc not drink it after supper unless 
you intend to be watchful, for it will hinder sleep for three or four hours. 

It is observed that in Turkey where Ibis is generally drunk that they 
are not troubled with the stone, gout, dropsic or scurvey, aud that their 
skins are exceedingly clear and whitb. 

It is neither laxative nor restrlugent. 

Afade and sold in St. ^ichaeVs Alley in CornhUl by Pasqua Rosce 
at the sign of his own head. 


From a handbill preserved in the British Musern, printed about 1665 : 

An exact description of the growth^ quality and virtues of the leaf tea by 
Thomas Caraway In Exchange . Alley near the Royal Exchange, in 
Loudon, tobacconist and seller and retailer of tea and coffee. 
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Aad to th« end that all persons of etninency and quality, gentlemen and 
and others who have occasion for tea in leaf may be bupplied. These are 
to give notice that the said Thomas Caraway hath tea to sell from sixteen 
to sixty shillings the pound. 

And whereas several persons using coffee, buy the powder thereof by 
the pound, or in lesser or greater quantities, which if kept two days iooseth 
much of its first goodness. 

And for as much as the berries may be kept after drying if need re(juire 
for sotne months. Therefore all person*^ living remote from London, and 
have occasion for tho said powder, are advi.sed to buy the said coffee berricb 
ready dried, which being in a mortar beaten, or in a mill ground to powder, 
as they use it, will as as often be brisk, fresh and fragrant, and in its full 
vigour and strength as if new prepared, to the great satisfaction of the drink- 
ers thereof, as hath been e.xperienced bv many in this city. Which com- 
modity of the best sort the said Thomas Caraway hath always ready dryed 
to be sold at reasonable rates. 


Advertisement. 

That Nicholas Brook, living at the Sign of the Frying Pan in St. 
Tulies Street, against the Church, is the only known man for 
making of mills for grinding of coffee powder, which mills are 
by him sold from 40 to 45 shillings the mill. 


“NEWS FROM THE COFFEE HOUSE,” 

A Poem. 

Printed by E. Crouch for Thomas Verc at the Cock in St. John St., 
London, 1667, (14 verses). 

1. “ You that delight in wit and mirth 

And long to hear such news 
As comes from all parts of the earth, 

Dutch, Danes, and Turks and Jews 
ril send ye to a rendezvous 
Where it is smoking new, 

Co, hear it, at a coffee house 
It cannot but be true. 


10. “ They know all that is good or hurt 

To dam ye or to save ye : 

There is the College Kind the court 
The country, camp and navie, 

So groat a universitle 

I think there ne’er wa^ .tiiv 
In which you mav a scholar be 
For spending of a pennv,” 

(Conclusion of Part /,) 

— Spicc ^ill* 
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EOIli IMPROVEMENT. 

The Liming of Soils In the Tnopios. 

One of the principal reasons- why it has been found difficult to jjjvo 
advice in regard to the desirability of liming soils in the Tropics is afforded 
by the scantiness of exact information and the circumstance that lime in the 
soil hastens the decomposition of organic matter, the supply of which, under 
most estate conditions, is limited. Hut apart froin ihc^e important theoreti- 
cal considerations there are the re.<snlts of actual trials with lime on tropical 
crops, many of which have been discouraging and, in some rases, contra- 
dictory. Willi a view to ascertaining in a general wav th * extent and 
efficiency of available information in the liming of soils in the West Indies, 
various authoritative references on the subject have been examined, and this 
article is the outcome. 

It is not considered necessary to enter into Ihr well-established facts 
concerning the chemical, biological and physical action of liino on soils in 
general. This information can be readily obtained from former •volumes of 
the Agricnltitral Nexes. It will be well, however, to state that in this 
article the term “ lime” is used to represent slaked lime (CaOH) ; the un- 
hydrated oxide is referred to as quicklime (CaO) ; and lime-stone as carbo- 
nate of lime (CaCO;,). 

It is proposed to discuss first the results obtained with lime in actual 
trials with cultivated crops under field conditions. 

Experiments With Lime in the West Indies. 

Most of the West Indian investigation work on liming the soil has been 
carried out in British Guiana, the Leeward Islands, and Jamaica. In the 
first named colony (see West Indian bulletin ^ \'ol. XIII, No. 2) it has 
been shown that * there is a great loss of ’* available” lime from the soil of 
limed sugar-cane plots, due mainly either to loss by surface washings, or to 
the lime being carried into the deeper layers of the soil, or to a large pro- 
portion of the lime being retained in the soil in the form of silicate 

‘ The use of lime resulted in largely increased yields during the earlier 
years of the trials. But whether or not its use results in profitable increases 
depends on the price of sugar. Its action is principally mechanical iu 
improving the texture of the land, and it is a (luestion of much importance 
whether this effect could not be obtained more profitably and at a lower 
cost by the use of light ploughs or cultivators.* 

As regards the effects of lime on .sugar- cane soils in the Leeward Islands, 
we have the evidence afforded by the results of several series of trials carried 
out during 1902-5 and described in the Reports on Sugar-cane Experiments 
in the Leeward Islands for the years mentioned. In these reports such 
observations as the following appear ; ‘ The plots receiving lime (in St. 

Kitts) gave smaller returns than the plots not receiving lime. Small quanti- 
ties of lime thus applied do not appear to have any manurial value.* Again 
in the case of Antigua where the soil, is slich that considerable benefit might 
be anticipated : ‘ There was an increase of 293 lb, ot sucrose on the plots 

receiving 150 lb. of lime, but no inc;|fease on the plots receivini; 300 lb. of 
lime. The use of lime in these small- amounts appe ars to be without 
influence.* It .should be observed that small dressings were applied : larger 
applications would doubtless have a considerable beneficial action on the 
mechanical conditions of heavy soils, 

la the case of Jamaica, the Departme^rt of Agriculture obtained a few 
3 ^r$ ago more promising remits thaiv were gpt in the Leeward Islands. It 
jal^ated ip Journal of %hc Jamaica Agricultural Society: (May, IMA) 
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that the application of Ume^tio ep^-oane BOits was found to be actually 
remunerative, but one has to be careful in accepting this statement as being 
one of general application, even for Jamaica. 

From time to time small trials hayd'been made with lime as a fertiliser 
for ground nuts and other provision crbps in the West Indian Islands, but 
in nearly every case the results have been inconclusive. 

Sources of Lime. 

It is possible thfit certain well defined cases exist where the appli* 
cation of lime owing to the physical condition of the soil is very desir- 
able, but neglected because of the ^illicnllies in procuring the lime. 
In the West Indies liinestoiife is fairly generally abundant and in many 
places kiln-burning is a^ocal industry. ]ii districts where lime cannot bo 
readily obtained, limestone might possibly be ground on the estate by 
means of a machine such as that described in the Af^ricultnral Nexcs, 
Vol. XII. p. 223. A still better procedure would be to manufacture 
quick-lime in a rotary kiln. 

It is a fact of some importance that lime is not so inexpensive as 
many may imagine. In Jamaica for instance, a barrel of dry (temper) lime 
weighing 220 lb. costs in Kingston 4&*. though it can be bought on the spot 
in the country for l.s*. to hs. Gd. This has been mentioned to show that the 
cost of the material and its application may form a deterrent to its employ- 
ment even if doing so seemed theoretically desirable. It should be added 
that lime is employed more often than ground limestone because lime has 
a more pronounced flocculating effect on clay soils, and, therefore, ‘ lightens* 
them more readily. 

Special Effects of Lime. 

Recent research has considerably extended our knowledge of lime as a 
factor influencing biological changes in the soil. Work at Kolhamsted has 
shown that the addition of small quantities of quicklime to soils stimulates 
general bacterial growth, but large quantities cause a depression and a. des- 
truction of certain large protoijoa and finally a cessation of all biological 
processes. When lime is converted into carbonate or combines with soil 
constituents, there is a great increase in the number of bacteria and an 
acceleration of aminonification. But it is probable that the benefit of lime is 
more physical than chemical, through the flocculating and consequent 
improvement of soil permeability to the circulation of air and water. In 
considering the biological effects of quicklime, the? vajiie of this substance as 
a steriliser in the case of certain root diseases of plants may be noted, e. 0 , 
root disease of cacao caused by Rosellinia sp. Lastly there is the interest- 
ing observation made in Jamaica that the presence of lime prolongs the 
vegetativi period of the sisal hemp plant, f.e., retards the time of poling. 
This is of significance in considering the application of lime to soils with a 
view to its influence on the habits of cultivated plants. 

Of more theoretical then practical interest is the conclusion arrived 
at Rothamsted, that certain Bacteria can oxidize calcium oxalate to cal- 
cium carbonate in the soil if the lack of other food makes it nece^ry for 
them to employ it in nutrition. There is also of interest the recent work on 
the calcium-magnesia ratio in the soil. But these matters do not help us in 
coming to clear decisions as to when lime should be applied to the soil. It 
will be evident that the whole subject i^equires revision experimentally and 
is one to whidh the attention of experiments station workto may well be 
directed. For the present no general principles can b6 laid qovvn for tropi- 
cal gdils as a whole, Each particular area will demand Idti^I ihvei^igation 
until mdre expMntents have been tna^ in different placed j|nd the results 
froth them brob^ht into better agreement;**^ The 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor, 27th August, 1914. 

Planters' Chronicle^, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — I enclose herewith a cutting of an article which appeared in 
the Daily ^fail of 27th July which I think Is really worth re-priniing in the 
Chronicle. 

The last paragraph is certainly interesting 1n view of the present politi- 
cal state of affairs. 

Yours faithfully, 

Dum Dum. 

Germany’s Debt to Britain. 

School of Colonial Policy. 

Herr Dernburg in the City. 

Herr Dernburg, late German Secretary of State for the Colonies, made 
generous acknowledgment in a speech in London on Monday of the debt 
which Germans owe to Britain. He referred particularly to British Colonial 
policy, the .study of which had provided him with the solution of many a 
difficult problem of Colonial administration. 

Herr Dernburg’s speech was made at a luncheon given by the London 
Chamber of Commerce to 120 members of the Berlin Society of Merchants 
and Manufacturers who are on a visit to this country, principally with the 
object of getting into closer relations with English business men. 

Herr Dernburg, replying to the toast of “ Anglo-German Trade,” said 
that before the war of 1870, enterprising Germans, in quest of some larger 
field of action, could not find it at home, and it was notably England that 
offered them the commercial and industriail possibilities they were looking 
for, In his own family no fewer thtin four big houses in London and 
Lancashire had sprung up and prospered. 

The British Example. . 

When Germany had become strong enough to acquire oversea posses- 
sions of her own it was again the English who, by their example, statesman- 
ship, and experience, gave Germany the best help Whenever he was in 
difficulty as to how a certain Colonial problem ought to be handled he had 
found a solution in the study of British methods, and he was pleased to 
record here his most sincere thanks for the kindness and friendly interest he 
had received in these matters both from the central authorities in London 
and from the statesmen in the British' possessions in Africa and elsewhere. 
His travels had taken him through a number of British pos.sessions. He 
knew from history how much blood and money it had cost the English 
nation to gather the experience which had always been most fully placed, 
gratuitously, at his disposal. 

England and Germany were the great competitors in the shipping busi- 
ness of the world ; when their interests began to clash international 
conferences were held in London, arrangements concluded, and satisfac- 
factory solutions arrived at. And so far as the German side was concerned, 
he could say on good authority that whenever such differences aro.se in 
future they would be settled and arranged in the most friendly spirit, giving 
due weight to the interests at stake on both sides. 

He was glad to say that political relations between their two countries 
had attained that normal, state which permitted both to regard events with- 
out mistrust. And it was well to remind themselves what great help £ng^ 
land and Germany had rendered to Ihearbitratipn ipoveipentnow settled ip 
the {oter national Bqreaq at Tl^e Hagucr 
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August 28th, 1914, 

Ootsey, Mudigere P. O., 

Kadur District. 

Kallsyndloate Kxperlments. 

Thb Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

I^angalore. 

Dear Sir, — It may perh.Tps h ive secerned strange that I did not reply to 
Mr. C. S. Crawford’s letter published in the Planters' Chronicle of April 4th, 
1914, but iny reason was I thought that the matter could be more effec- 
tively dealt with by the Scientific Officer as the head of the Department. 

Now however, I notice in your issue of the 8th instant another letter 
from Mr. Crawf jrd in which he accuses me of making a statement which 
he says was the outcome of my hurried visit to North Mysore in February 
last. I therefore fe*il bound to ask you to allow me space in your columns 
to give my explanation of an unjust remark. 

To make my case perfectly clear it is necessary for me to quote other 
matters which have a very important bearing on the point at issue. 

In Mysore there is what is known as a Council of Mysore Associations. 
It is made up of three representative members of each District Association 
I. c., North and South Mysore, and the J^ababudins. Their duties amongst 
other things is to keep in touch with the Scientific Department, and in con- 
junction with the Scientific Officer to discuss and arrange my programme 
of work, tours, etc,, find last but the inort important to keep the members 
of the Association which they represent fully informed as to my movefnents, 
and work. 

At a Meeting of the Council held in R ingalore on the 24th August, 1913, 
a Resoluiio.i w is passed as follovv.s : That Mr. Frattini sh ill notifv the 

Honor.^ry Secretary of the C'ouncil of what experimpnt^ he wishes to carry 
out, and where. The Honorary Secretary shall arrange, through the 
members of the Council, to get inen in each district to take these up.” 
It will therefore be understood that the members of the Council by adopt- 
ing thi.s Uesointion accepted the responsibility of keeping the members of 
their Association ftilly aware of any experiments the Scientific Department 
may wish taken up. A mo^st rcmirkable fact which is necessary to 
mention is that at the time of the appearance of Mr Crawford s first 
letter in the Chronicle, he himself was one of the representative members 
of Council for North Mysore, Other Meetings of the Council which were 
called from time to time to discuss and arrajige my programme were 
not -attended by Mr. Crawford. He no doubt however received copies of 
the Minutes and from these alone (if he cared to look at them) he could 
very easily have ascertained what he wanted to know. 

Further, had Mr. Crawford not received the copies of the Minutes the 
other, two repre.sentatives for North Mysore, and who were also members 
of the Executive of the N'orth Mysore Association, were a.sked by me at the 
Council Meeting mentioned above, to maJ;e inquiries of their members as to 
who would be willing to undertake a KalLsyndicate Fxpe'riment, and to let 
me know. This tln^v promised to do. - 

The following is an extract of a btter dated the 25th October, 1913, 
from the President of the Council and also Representative of North Mysore. 
“ No one this side is prepared to take on Kalisvndicate Plot.* From this I 
understood that the members for North Mysore had all been made aware 
of the Scientific Department's de^sire for plois for inanurial experiments, but 
that no one was williug ta.tkko one up. Whether this was so or not I cannot 
say, if so, then Mr. Crawford’s ignorance regarding them is inexcusat)^ 
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Mr. Crawford says <hat tije initiative should come from the Scientific 
Officer. . Is it not clear enough to Mr. Crawford from the explanation I have 
given above, that the initiative did come from the Scientific Officer ? 

The paragraph in ray Circular No. 7 to which Mr. Crawford takes 
exception is as follows: It is a curious fact that two of the busiest men in 

North Mysore are the only persons who have consented to undertake one of 
these experiments.” Mr. Crawford has apparently taken it to mean that I 
do not consider him a busy man. When I wrote the paragraph above I 4id 
so in good faith and without any biassed intentions whatsoever. In conclud- 
ing his letter Mr. Crawford says : “It will be time enough to denounce 
people when co-operation is refused”.^ As to how far the paragraph in 
question may be considered a denunciation of those who have not taken up 
Kalisyndicate Experiments, I wlll^ leave to the decision of the Planting 
Community of Mysore. 

With reference to Mr. Crawford’s second letter in your issue of the 8th 
instant, he says:— *' Is it too much to ask Mr, Anstead to differentiate bet- 
ween the experiments as a whole and the part I alluded to, undertaken by 
Mr. Frattini during a hurried visit of which I and others knew nothing. 
After this visit Mr. Frattini made a .statement that there were only two in 
North My.sore willing co-operato—or words to that effect. Well, in saying 
this he said what is not true.” 

It is necessary for me to mention first that the two persons in North 
Mysore who had consented to take up inaniirial experiments had informed 
me of their wish to do so some months before I undertook my journey to 
North M.ysore in February. 

At a Council Meeting held in Mudigere on the 4th January, 1914, it was 
arranged that I should go to North Mysore and interview these gentlemen 
regarding the experiments they were going to undertake, at the .same time 
the two members for. North Mysore were asked if anyone else wished to see 
me, and the answer was No. This clearly explains the reason why no one 
else saw me, and I hope Mr. Crawford will now understand that it was the 
negative reply given bv the two members for North Mysore which caused 
my visit to be a hurried one. I also wish to emphasise the fact that the 
statement in my Circular No. 7 was made quite independent of this visit, 
and in no sense did I mean one to be outcome of the other. 

In the last paragraph of his letter Mr. Crawford rather twists the 
sense of my statement making it more severe. The words, he uses are not 
to the t-ame effect at all. I did not. “that there were oftly two men 
willing to co-operate. 

Mr. Crawford all through has made statements without foundation and 
it w^ould have been far better had he first made sure he was laying the 
blame on the right party before going into print. 

For the lack of information regarding the Kalisyndicate experiments 
Mr. Crawford must blame the Executive of his own Association who were 
in Office at the time. As Mr Anstead pointed out in his reply to Mr. Craw- 
ford, these experiments have been mentioned in the Planters' Chronicle off 
and on, also in my circulars, and last b^t not least they have been discusstd 
in one way or another at nearly every Council Meeting, and I doubt if there 
is another member of either of the Nfy.sore Associations who is able to pro- 
fess such a state of ignorance regarding them as Mr, Crawford. 

I apologise, Mr. Editor, for drawing so largely on your columns. It was 
necessary for me to go into details ai length so as to put the facts clearly. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. N. Frattini, 

Scientific Assistant for J^ysore, 
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We publish the Proceedings of the Nilgiri Planters* Association. 
Mr. Nicolls’, opening remarks are very much to the point, but we are glad to 
be able to say that since they were made, we have learnt that the Clan Line 
Steamers have reduced the surcharge to 25% and that the freight on 
London Cargo need not be prepaid. 

Wc still hope that those who have subscribed to War Funds, through 
District Associations, will advise their Secretaries to transfer their subscrip- 
tions to the Imperial Indian Relief Fund, and that all such should go through 
the U.P.A., so that our Association should appear in a manner not dispro- 
portionate to onr importance and standing in the country. At the foot of 
this page we publish and shall continue to publish the receipts of such sub- 
scriptions that will go through this office. 

Messrs. Nicolls and Brock gave a full report of the Proceedings at the 
last Annual Meeting as Delegates. 

We publish an interesting article on the Metric Sytem taken from 
“ Nature,” and we cannot help thinking that after this most stupendous war 
is ended, and the Map of Europe changed, that among the changes of the 
future for the sake of facilitating commercial transactions amongst all 
nations, the metric system will be introduced throughout the world. 

We publish a letter from Mr. Birnie, late Agricultural Officer to the 
Potash Syndicate. We have had many opportunities of meeting him here, 
and recognise not only his abilityj but ihis keenness in his work, and hope 
that when this war is over we may welcome him back. 


IMPERIAL INDIAN RELIEF FUND. 


Received from Mr. Prince ••• 

• •• 

Rs. 

25 

„ „ Mr. Holton 

• ■ « 

•» 

50 
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The lAaboup IDepantment of the 
U. P. S. X. stapted on duly 1st, 
1914. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Nilglri Planters* Association. 

At ii meeting of the Association held on Wednesday 26th, 1914. 

Present. — Mr. J. S. Nicolls. in thft chair: Mr. G. W. Church, Honorary 
Secretary; Mr. T. Stanes. Mr. W. Uhode-; Janies, .\ir, C. H, 
Brock, Mr. W. A. Cherry, Mr. R. S. Clarke, Mr. C. Gray, Mr, 
A. Dandison, Mr. F. G. Lechler, Mr. R. N.C. Grovo=?, .Nfr. A. R. 
Pigott, Mr. S. Hayley, Mr. B. A. Mardeti, Mr, Collin Hindley, 
Mr. Rodgers, Mr. K. Downing, Mr. J. H. Wapsharc, Mr. T. 
Beaver, Mr. T. Brown, and Mr. W. Ujwsoii. Visitor', Mr. M. 
Young, 

Proceedings of the last Meeting. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were taken as read. 

Before the regular business of the meeting commenced, Mr. J. S. Nicolls 
made a few preliminary remarks and said “ Gentlemen, before asking oiir 
Honorary Secretary to read out the notice calling the meeting and dealing 
with the items on the agenda, I trust you will bear with ni3 for a few minutes. 
There are at the present moment certain questions which are not on the 
agenda and which are casting a cloud over our industries and I h ive thought 
it advisable that they should be brought up for discussion, althingh such 
action may not be strictly in accordance with the rules of our association. 
Being of an urgent nature I see no reason against their being discussed. I 
would first refer to the increased freight, which has been put up to 10 per 
cent, by some shipowners, and also a provision that the freight should be 
paid at the pirt of shipping. Not a few of us find financing at this moment 
no easy task. The only Bank in the Presidency that is in a position to help 
us has Coine to our rescue and will no doubt help us over the present crisis. 
If the present war should last longer than we expect we mint endeavour to 
arm ourselves against all possibilities. Patriotism is not 1 icking amongst 
planters, and I speak for all my brother planters with the full confiJence 
that we are prepared to do what our Mothercountry expects of in. Ship 
owners, however, seem to have no idea of patriotism. You have all perhaps 
read that the Imperial Government has decided giving a rebate of 83 per 
cent, on Hull war risk insurance and there is no likelihood that o.vners 
will not avail themselves of this offer. The Imperial Government could 
have had only one object in view, and that to facilitate trade with the Home 
country. We, as shippers, insure our cargo at war risks and it matters 
nothing to the carriers, so I fail to see why shipowners should charge any- 
thing more than in times ot peace. They are certainly making trade with the 
old country difficult. We expect no rise in prices but wish to get our produce 
.shipped home to supply the needs of those in England and at the same time 
adding to the coffers of the home coqntry by the payment of import duties, 

I think this is a matter we might pass on to the U.P.A.S.I., asking them 
to represent matters to the Imperial Government through the correct channels. 
I am not certain whether the rebate pf 80 per cent, on Hull I.nsurance is 
only relative to the Atlantic trade, but this is a point our Honorary Secre- 
tary might be instructed to find out for us, I think shipowners ought to look 
upon the situation in a more patriotic light. We all expect to lose something 
over the war and the shipowners’ one aim or object ought to bo to get produce 
home as quick as possible and not to make shipping prohibitive. Our Hono- 
rary Secretary has with my permissiott opened a war fund. I have given 
him a (Jonsttion of Rs.^5 and will be prep.^ed to give au e:ttra donati > i ot 
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Rs,25 for every ten members giving a similar amount each and wish I could 
afford more. You will have read in the last Planters" Chronicle a letter 
suggesting gifts of tea to the Russian army. The idea is a good one, if 
“ Home army” was substituted for “ Russian army” and the. suggestions of 
“ advertisement buried.” It would have to be referred to the proprietors of 
estates or the agents of Companies. ,, 

Government Cinchona Extensions. 

121. Devamalla and connected Forests,— In this connection two 

letters were read from Mr. Thomas Stanes dealing with the question of 
acquisitions above the Ouchterloney Valley by Government for the extension 
of the Cinchona Plantations. Mr. Stanes pointed out that the felling of these 
forests would seriously affect the water supply pf the (Ouchterloney 
Valley, Balinadies and other estates. Fifteen ago this question 

was taken up and Mr. Douglas, the then District Forest Olheer, 
made a thorough investigation of the matter,^ with the result that 
it was decided that tne forest should not be felled. Mr. Stanes 
also pointed out that already during the present season there had 

been a scarcity of water on these estates and that if the forests above were 

now to be felled this scarcity of water would be greatly accentuat- 
ed, He said that it was originally intended to ac(iuire land on 

the East but this acquisition was given up because it was repre- 
sented that the water supply to the Rose and Crown Brewery and 
the Cordite Factory would be affected. It was pointed out that 

no reply had been received to letters addressed to the District Forest 
Officer and Collector so far back as in the months of May and June. Mr. 
Stanes proposed that the Planting Member or a deputation from the Asso- 
ciation should wait on Government to protest against the felling of these 
forests. The Collector, who was present, informed the meeting that the 
matter had been before Government for the past 6 or 8 months, and that 
the matter was being taken up rather late by the Association. 

The following resolution, proposed by Mr. R. Stanes and seconded by 
J. H. Wapshare, was carried unanimously, n.imely, “ That this Association 
address Government respectfully protesting against the handing o"er of the 
Devamalla and connected forest to the Government Cinchona Department 
which would seriously affect the water supply of the Ouchterloney Valley 
and adjoining estates,” 

Increase in the Prices of Grain. 

122. Increase in price of Grain, — Read letter from Mr. Downing ; — 

Mr. Downing said, since writing his letter, through the efforts of the 
authorities, the prices of grain had reached a normal value. It was resolved 
to thank the Collector for the quick action he had taken in the matter. 

123. Leased acreages. — Read letter from Mr. T. Brown asking for 
information as regards payment of a,ssessment on “ Leased acreages ” to the 
N. P, A. Mr. Brock pointed out that ‘Rule 3* covered it. Mr. Brown 
wished to have the sense of the meeting on the point. It was resolved that 
a leased acreage was part of an estate and must pay assessment. 

124. — Delegate’s Report. 

This was read by Mr. Brock ; — 

On the twenty first Annual General Meeting of the United Planters* 
Association of Southern India, 
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^‘Geatleinen, — According to your instructions we attended the Annual 
General Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. held at the Mayo Hall, Bangalore, on 
the 6th, 7th and 8th July 1914; 

The Meeting was held a month in advance of the usual date owing to 
the necessity of making the necessary arrangements for the working of our 
new Labour Department which was started on the 1st July. The Meeting 
was well attended, 13 District Associations being represented by 23 Dele- 
gates and Members and a large number of visitors were present at every 
sitting. 

Full reports of the proceedings in Open Meeting have appeared in the 
Press, and there is little left for us to report to you. beyond laying stress on 
the few points in which you are more particularly interested. 

Labour Department. 

We cannot see how anyone who has carefully read the Press reports of 
the discussions that took place on this subject, can still hold the view, so 
often expressed, that the Department, or at least the control of the Depart- 
ment is in the hands of any one firm or individual. 'Phe Kxecutive Committee 
is to be constituted as previously laid down at the Extraordinary General 
Meeting of the U P. A. S, I. in March last, except that the election of the 
sixth member of the Committee rests solely with the Chairman of the U. P. 
A. S. I. and the Hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber, Daring the initial five years of 
the Department, which is the term that the present arrangement.- are in 
force, any vacancy in the Executive Committee, (with the exception nf 
Messrs. J. Finlay and Co’s, two nominated Members,^ will be filled by 
election by the Conncil of the U. P. S. I. Any re.solution or regulation 
as regards the Labour Department mu-.t be confirmed or revised at the next 
Annual General .Meeting of the L\ P. A. S, 1. The Funds of the Depart- 
ment will be operated on by the Chairman and Secretary of the U.P.A.S.I. 
In brief, while the routine work of the Department is in the hands 
of the Executive Committee, the full control of it lies in the hands of tlu' 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 

There is one point that we put forward as affecting planters iu this 
District, who wish to join the Department, but who are not Members of onr 
Association, and who are, therefore, not directly represented on the govern- 
ing body of the Department, The Executive Committee of the Labour 
Department have given us their assurance that every subscriber to the 
Department will receive equal attention and assistance whether he be a 
Member of any Association or not. Communications on labour matters will 
be sent to the Manager of the Departme.it direct, who will attend to all 
points submitted to him by subscribers to the Department, and no reference 
to or through District Associations will ble in any way necessary. If any 
difficulties arise they will be dealt with by the Executive Committee, and, in 
turn, their resolutions or regulations have fb be confirmed or revised by the 
next General Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. We think that this 
procedure fully safeguards the interests and the requirements of every 
subscriber to the Labour Department. 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber has nominated Mr. C. E. Abbott to act 
for him on the Executive Committee during his absence from India, and has 
with Mr. J, A. Richardson, Chairman of the U. P, A. S. I. elected Mr. C. H. 
Brown, (North Mysore) to be sixth Member of tUe Executive Committee, 
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In this connection there is only one more point to draw your attention 
to. During the first year of the Department any one who has not yet joined 
may do so on the same terms as those who have already done so, but after that 
period any one who has stood out but wishes to join later will haVe to pay 
an entrance fee of Re. 1 per acre in addition to his first year’s subscription ; 
but this, naturally, wll not apply to newly opened estates that have been 
newly purchased from non-subscribcrs. 

Railway Freight on Tea Seed. 

The Meeting carrried unanimously our resolution on this subject, which 
was : — “ That this Association approach the Railway Companies asking 
them to take more care over the transport of Tea Seed to insure prompt 
delivery at the correct destination, and that the various Railways be 
asked to reconsider their refusal to reduce the freight on Tea Seed as 
they have already niade a considerable reduction on -through freights on Tea 
to Madras.” i 

Proposed Pests Act. 

We are glad to report that our representations for legislation to provide 
against the spread of pests and diseases in the planting districts has met 
with better support than in former years, .and this is largely due to the way 
Dr. Leslie Coleman (Director of Agriculture, Mysore) supported our views. 
The U. P. A. ?. 1. is now to urge the Governments of Madras, Coorg, Mysore, 
Travancore and Cochin to legislate for the prevention of the spread of speci- 
fied posts in local areas of Planting Districts. 

Scientific Department. 

Though at lh3 last General Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. the 
only resolution passed regarding the handing over of oiii* Scientific Department 
to the Government of Madras was to ascertain if District Associations 
were agreeable to the proposal, we were informed that the proposal 
hnd advanced so far as to result in a definite offer from the Govern- 
ment of Madras to the U P. A. S. I. as embodied in G. O. No. 901 
dated 1st July, 1914. Briefly this offer was that the Government of 
Madras would provide Land, Buildings and Staff for an experimental 
Station invoKing a yearly expenditure of Rs, 36,000 rising to Rs. 50,000 per 
aniiuin, provided the U. P. A. S, I. would provide Rs. 15,000 for five years I 
From present resources the U. P. A. S, I. can only collect Rs. 9,000 includ- 
ing the various Native State Governments to increase their present grants as 
(he Government of Madras has so liberally increased its financial assistance, 
and also to invite firms intere.®ted in the Planting Industry to contribute to- 
wards the new scheme. Individual planters and firms at the Meeting pro- 
mised support to the extent of Ks. 1,800 per annum for five years. We feel 
sure that all Planters who are interested in the Scientific side of our pro- 
fession will welcome the very generous and solid assistance that the Govern- 
ment of Madras have offered us, and it is especially gratifying to find that Gov- 
ernment is taking more active interest in our work and welfare than has been 
the case in former years. Naturally there are objections to face in no longer 
having the Scientific Department under our sole control, but it is financially 
impossible to expand the Department, or to derive full benefit from it with- 
out the assistance that Government has offered us. If this scheme goes 
through it will ensure permanency and continuity of Scientific Research, and 
this alone more than compensates us for all other disadvantages. The 
Anamallai Planters’ Association has offered to hand over 30 acres of their 
Township Block, felled and cleared, to the Department, and this is equivalent 
to a saving of Ks. 1,000 in the initial expenses for starting the Experimental 
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Station. The U. P. A. S. I. now only reqiiiries further support to the extent 
of about Rs. 4,000 per annum, guaranteed for five years, and we sincerely 
hope that this help will be forthcoming from the Governments of Native 
States, and from the many influential firms who handle our produce, so that 
the new Scientific Department and Experimental Station may be started 
without delay. 

The election of Mr. J. A, Richardson as Chairman of the U. P. A. S. I., 
will, we are sure, be of special benefit to the Labour Department ; the 
experience he has gained in having, himself, organized a Labour Agency 
will be invaluable to the Executive Committee. 

A unanimous vote oJF thanks was passed to the Delegates. 

125. — War Fundi ^ Mr. P. Brown said he was prepared to follow the 
Chairman. The following amount was promised in the room. Messrs. 
Barber and Pascoe (1st donation) Rs. 75, Mr. B. A, Marden Rs. 25. Mr. 
Thomas Brown Rs. 25 and Mr. J. Gayer Rs. 5. 

Mr. Sydenham C'larkc said he thought if it was to be a contribution 
from the Association it had much better be in kind. 

The following amounts of tea were promised in the room : - 


Mr, J. H. Wapsharc ... 2,500 lbs. 

„ W. A. Cherry ... 700 „ 

„ S\denham Claike ... 500 ,, 

„ R, N. C, Groves ... 300 „ 

„ Downing ... 250 ,, 

,, Brown ... 100 „ 


The Hon. Secrelary w is advised to circnl iri/o all members on the 
matter and to find out how produce .should be forwarded. 

126. -17. P. A. S. /. • Circulars read and recorded. 

127. Madras Meeting,— The Chairman pointed out that he and Mr. 
Brock had attended this meeting and a circular had been issued to all 
members. He thought the A.s.sociation ought to pay Mr. Brock's expenses. 
It was resolved that the Honorary Secretary .should pay Mr. Brock's expenses 
to and from Madras. 

128. Election of New ^htnbers, —The following new members were 
proposed and unanimously elected. The Chairman said that they were all 
more than pleased to once again see amongst iheir acreages the name of 
Ouchterloney with that of Wapsharc. 

J. H. Wapsharc, Esq., Ouchterloney Valley. 

J. L, Eagan, Esq., Kolagiri. 

J. B. Tothill, Esq., Lovedale. ' 

R. Stanes, Esq,, Coonoor. 

B, A, Marden, Esq,, Thia Shola. 

J. E. Bisset, Esq., Mayfield Estate, 

With a vote of thanks to the Collector for the use of the room and to 
the Chairman, the ineetiog terminated, 

fSigued^ J. S, NICOLU3. 

( „ ) C, a, BROCK, 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Since its introduction in the United Kingdom the metric system or 
(|uestioii has had its ups and downs. Surely it is very curious that, although 
in 1862, a Parliamentary ComfnisHon recommended its introduction- a 
recommendation since repeated two or three times— and that a Bill was 
actually passed by the House of Lords, the metric system has not been 
adopted in this country. Why do people go on agitating ? Well, the reason 
is the necessity for such a system. The facilities for inter-communication 
between various countries have great deal to do with the continual agita- 
tion to introduce an international system of weights and measures. You 
may not know that the first persoii who put this down in black and white 
was James Watt. Writing to a friend in 1783, he said it was very awkward 
that the scientific results of workers in various countries could not be com- 
pared readily because of the measurements and weights being so differen!, 
and he proposed that they should agitate for the adoption of an international 
unit of weights and measures for scientific purposes. He wrote to French 
savants on the subject, and the result of the agitation was that in 1790, 
Prince Talleyrand brought in a Bill before the Legislative Assembly of 
France proposing that a Commission should be nominated to deliberate on 
this subject. It was a provision of that measure that the Royal Society of 
I-ondon and the French Academy should nominate the members of the 
Commission because it was agreed that the Commission ought to be an 
international affair and not merely a national one. The Royal Society would 
not agree to it because, as you know, England and France were at a war 
at that time. Eventually, however, some other countries joined and consti- 
tuted a Couimiasion. 

Another feature of ihc in nrio system was also siiggeslcd by Watt. lie 
suggested that the unit of length should bo cubed, a vessel construcled, 
filled with water at its greatest density, and that that should be the unit cf 
weight. This cube should be the unit of capacity. In'carrying out this idea 
in.superable difficulties h.ive arisen of an absolutely mechanical nature, and 
so a kilogram is not any more a dec’nietre cubed and filled with water, but 
it is a piece of platinum kej t in Paris at a certain temperature and at a 
certain barometric pressure. But the difference is very slight and does not 
affect the value of this co-relation between length, capacity, and weighi. 
That is just the same as the standard of British measure — in fact, the real 
standards of I’higlish weights and measures were burned in 1835, in the 
Houses of Parliament and had to be reproduced afterwards as best they 
could. Secondary standards have now been made and have been distributed 
over the country, so there is no danger of standards being lost again. 

After giving you this short history of the beginning of the metric 
system I wish to direct 3 ^our attention to the greatly different circumstances 
of communication between the various countries from what formerly 
existed. The interchange of products between the various countries has 
increased very much, and it is to the intere.sts of everybody that this inter- 
change should be facilitated as much as possible. One of the greatest 
facilities is that the .came weights and measures should be used everywhere. 
Now the real requirements of such an international system arc two in 
number. One is that the measures and weights should have the same base 
ratio throughout ; that means to say one poimd in the English .s}\steln should 
be 16 07., one ounce shonid be 16 drams; one foot 16 in. ; one yard 16 ft , 
artd so on. That would be a system with the .same ratio thronghont. Only 
16 is not a good one. I am, of course, aware that people say 12 is a good 
ratio because there are so many aliquot factors in 12-~three times four, 
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twice SIX'— and that consequently 12 is handy. We are, however, faced by 
the fact that all people on earth who count, count by tens, and that has 
Bxed the- base ratio for any international system. If you attempt to put in 
any other ratio it would lead to confusitih,^md would not be so convenient. 
Therefore the base ratio of 10 is essential.^ 

Now as regardsji little more of the history of the metric system. In 
1S61, the old Federation of German States instructed a Commission to pro- 
pose a national system of weights and measures, and after they had 
deliberated a short time, they came back to the Federation and said, “We 
mu«t say that the only sensible tbing,*i the only thing that would justify 
the upsetting of the old measures which were very confusing in Germany 
at the time— the on|k ; reason for disturbing people and introducing 
new weights and measuf?8^c“hn *,be to have an international system,” At that 
time the metric system was not as widely iptroduced as now, and the Com- 
mission very carefully went into the question whether they should adopt the 
English or the French system of weightsUnd measures. It must be remem- 
bered that the superiority of England at that time was still very overpower- 
ing. It was a little less so than in 1850, still it was preponderant. The 
United States and Colonies of England all had the English system of 
weights and measures, so this Commission, consisting of sensible men, 
might have thought : “ We will go with the majority of the manufacturing 
people and adopt their weights and measures.” But when they saw the English 
weights and measures and went into them they unanimously decided that 
the metric system there is the same base ratio and divisions everywhere, 
so you have to learn nothing. I remember in 1895, 1 had to give evidence 
before the Parliamentary Committee on Weights and Measures, and I handed 
i I a Gf*rman school-baeik on arithmetic. The Committee said, ** How m^ny 
p iges are devoted to the metric system ?'* I showed them that on the back 
cover there was a note : “ Kemember a hectolitre is 100 litres ; a kilo gram 
is 1000 grams.” The other things are so self-evident that is was considered 
unnecessary to say anything about them. 

The Commission instituted by the old Federation of German States 
submitted their proposals to the Reichstag in due course ; then came the 
year 1866, which delayed the introduction somewhat, but in 1868, the Act 
was passed that the metria system should be permissible from January 1, 
1870, and compulsory from January 1, 1872. This disposes of the idea that 
the metric system can only be introduced in times of great commotion and 
so on. The date of the introduction of the metric system was decided upon 
long before anybody knew anything about the Franco- Prussian War, and 
was therefore introduced rather in spite of it than as a consequence ^ it. 
About the same time a Committee was appointed by the English Parliameiit 
to report on the introduction of the metric system, and after hearing all 
sorts of witnesses, they reported in 1862, that '' in their opinion it would 
involve almost as much difficulty to orem^ a special decimal system of our 
own as simply to adopt the decimal inetlSc systeih in oominon with other 
nations.” Furthermore, if we did so create a natiooal system we would in 
all likelihood have to change it again in /’a few years into an international 
system owing to the increase of . commerce and intercourse between 
nations.” 

More than fifty years ago the ups^pt was that the CcMmmUtee said it 
would be^f^as^e of enerj^y.to introduce a special EngUah system because 
owing to the ever-increasing intercourse between nations the nations would 
be forced into the adoption of an internationa] system whether they liked it 
or not. That is the real reason why the Decimal Associattoo Believes 
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that the' nictric system is coming. ’ It may be coming slowly, Especially here 
in England— 'we cannot help that— bnt if you consider this ooint of view, 
international intercommunication is ever increasing, that the nations are be- 
coming moi‘e and more dependent up 6 n the produce of other nations, you 
will see — you must come to the conclusion that an international system of 
weights and measures is desirable, and that the refusal of such a system 
impede progress. 

What are the objections? The first that is made is to the decimal 
point. Owing to the base ratio being 10, and 10 throughout, there is no 
necessity to use a decimal point. For instance, anybody making drawings 
puts all the dimensions on the drawings in millimetres. That has two advan- 
tages.. You need not put millimetres every time as you put feet and inches 
(’. "), and it avoids a lot of misunderstanding if the drawing has not been 
very carefully figured, 1* 1'' is often taken for 11 in., 2* 4" for 24 in., and 
all that sort of thing, but if you use millimetres you have not that difficulty. 

The decimal point objection is really non-existent because you always 
take the next lower unit if you find that what you want to express is less than 
the higher unit, and that is generally quite sufficient, The second objection 
taken is the size of the unit. That really is an argument that shows into 
what desperate straits the opponents of the system have reached to find an 
objection, because I cannot for the life of me see that the metre and the 
yard are so very much different. Nor are a half -kilogram and a pound so 
very unlike each other. 

The next thing is that the opponents of the compulsory introduction 
of the metric system say : — “ Well, you have got all you watit, you 
have permission to use the metric weights, the Board of Trade will verify 
them for you ; they have the standards so what more do 3^011 want ? That is 
just it. Do nol these people see that in compelling manufacturers and trad- 
ers to have two standards, one for home consumption, and one for deal- 
ing with metric countries, they handicap the manufacturers and traders 
here ? And there is another point of view. There was a discussion 
before the Institute of Inspectors of Weights and Measures on the metric 
system ; they are the people who go about among all the trades-people and 
have to verify weights and measures, and they ought to know their business. 
One Inspector said that “ from the Inspector’s point of view there is one point 
which advocates should not favour, and that is the agreement that the pro- 
posed general Act should be permissive. To have two sets of weights on 
the shop counter at the same time is not wise. We know what it would be 
to have a 14-lb. set and a kilogram set alongside the scale ; the changes 
wopld be rung. . The kilogram is very near the size of a 2-lb. weight ; the 
metre near the length of the yard, and the litre near the size of a quart. 
With these facts before us the Act should, in our opinion, be compulsory. 

These are the two arguments So long as it is permissive, people who 
deal with metric countries have to have two standards, and they are handi- 
capped in that way, and poor people are exposed to the danger of being 
defrauded. 

The last objection is on the ground of cost. In order to have a fair idea 
of what the cost would be it is preferable to examine in detail how various 
interests would be affected if the metric system were made compulsory after 
a transition j^eriod of, say, two years. Taking first the case of the retail 
trader with whom the general public have most of their dealings. 1 think it 
fair to quote an Inspector of weights and measures who spoke in the discus- 
sion just now alluded to. He said : — “ The change to th^ metde weights and 
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measures would really be very little cost to the shop-keeper, but he does not 
realise that this is case. The shop-keeper imagines that the whole of the 
weighing machines and weights have to be changed, and it is the weighing 
instruments that are the greatest factor with him. The effect so far as 
weights and measures are concerned is very small indeed. It does not cost 
much to change either his weights or his measures, and I refer to measures 
of length as well as to those of capacity. With regard to the changing of lever 
machines, we know as Inspectors that it is a very common thing for a weigh- 
ing machine maker to have to change the whole of his steel -yard 
markings and to have to rub out the old markings and to mark it anew. In 
this case it would be a very easy thing to change the markings, which would 
also apply to platform machines and counterpoise weights. The cost would 
be very small indeed,” We may take it on the authority of the persons 
whose business it is to know everything about the weights and measures of 
the retail trade that the cost of the change would not be an insuperable 
obstacle. 

The next interest to consider is the textile trade. Here the opponents 
of the system contend, the cost of the change would be appalling because 
all present looms would become obsolete and would have to be replaced by 
new ones adapted to produce metric widths of fabrics, I had better take 
that with the engineering trade, because about that the same is said. I say 
in reply to all these arguments, “ What are yon doing now ? Are you not 
exporting to metric countries, are not engineers exporting to metric 
countries ? Have not we in our works plenty of metric dimensions to manu- 
facture to; have we ever found any difficulty in doing it ? Have we ever 
had to introduce new machinery especially to make a metric thing ? Never ! ’* 
Even leading screws of English pitch can be used to produce screws 
of French pitch and vice versa. You must put in one wheel with 
127 teeth which makes the changes right. Yon will find you are 
absointelv correct. When before a Parliamentary Committee I was 
asked: — “Seeing that in the cotton trade the standard make is what is 
called 79 in., 37,i yards, 8] lb. shirting - which is known all the world 
over— would it not in some way damage the reputation of the shirting if the 
figures had to be recalculated in all the markets of the world ?” Well, at 
the time 1 had not sufficient time in which to make the calculation. What 
do you get when you recalculate ? Seventy-nine inches are 2 metres within 
, one-third of 1 per cent ; 37’5 yards are equal to 34 metres to within one- 
third of 1 per cent, ; and 8} lb. are 3f kilograms. So you see you have been 
entertaining angels unawares. You have been manufacturing to metric 
measure. So why say it is difficult ? The general experience is that where- 
ever the metric system has been introduced it has at once been accepted as 
by far the simplest and easiest to comprehend, while it has the great advan- 
tage of being international, which is more and more necessary nowadays 
where the intercourse between countries is increasing, — Nature, 


London Coffee Returns. 

Home’^' Export, Stock. 


Consumption. 

1914, 1913* 1914. 1913. 1914. 1913^. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Ton.s. Tons. Tons 

For week ended 

August 1 ... 208 264 396 598 21,513 16,313 

For 31 weeks ended 

Atigust-r ...9,62S 9,437 18,320 11,299 . 

'•'‘The Home amount contains a proportion for export’ ^livc^d by cart, 

•^{The Produce RJarHcis' Pevieiv)^ ^ 
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TEA. 

Bi*oIc«ihi* Monthly Roporto. 

For the of July^ 1914, 

Messrs. McMeekin .& Co. 

' London, 5th August. 1914. 

Indian , — The offerings at London Public Auctions were 58,000 pack- 
ages against 45,000 packages in the same month of 1913, The majority 
were of New Season's growth from Northern India. The quality generally 
was unattractive and consequently quotations well below those recently 
current were registered. In the closing sales some teas of improved quality 
were shown, which sold readily at higher prices. 

The averageuof Public Sale prices for the month was 8icf. per lb , 
against ^\d, per lb; for the corresponding month of last year. 

The Imports were 11,115,000 lbs. and the Deliveries 14,618,000 lbs,, 
leaving in stock at 31st July, 33,861,000 ibs. 

This season contrasts sharply with the last in that quantity of early 
arrivals is comparatively large and quality poor. Some good quality musters 
from Assam have reached the London market, but nothing has been seen 
from any district to equal the choice teas sold in August, 1913. 

The shipments from Calcutta and Chittagong to London to 3 1st July 
were about 6,000,000 lbs. in excess of the corresponding quantity for last 
year. 

Ceylon , — The offerings at London Public Auctions were 127,000 pack- 
ages, against 159,000 packages in the same month of 1913. The quality, as 
is usual at this period of the year, was plain and uninteresting, and the 
general run of the prices realised was under that current in July, 1913, 
Anything that stood out was well competed for, and in the final auction for 
the month there was improvement recorded in the value of all but the 
commonest sorts. 

The average of Public Sale prices for the month was per lb. 
against 83 rf. per lb, for the corresponding month of last year. 

The Imports were 11,977,000 lbs. and the Deliveries 11,016,000 lbs, 
leaving in Stock at 31st July, 24,677,000 lbs. 

The Exports from Colombo to London in July were only 1 1,000,000 lbs, 
against 14,000,000 lbs. last year. The total shipments for seven months are 
now just about level with the last year's figures, 

Java. — The offerings in London were 21,000 packages and in Holland 
26,000 packages, against 20,000 respectively. The London market was 
fairly well supported throughout, but that in Amsterdam was quiet and 
generally lower, except for the best grades. 

China. — Although a fair quantity of the New Season’s growths has now 
arrived, the demand for such has not been active. 

The War. — There is an active private demand arising obviously from 
the fear that there may be interruption in connection with future arrivals. 
The difficulty of obtaining insurance upon vessels and cargoes may lead to 
a suspension of regular sailings, and some authorities consider that it will 
become necessary for steamers to and from t)ie SaPt tP qse the Ca);^ route 
instead of the Suez Canal, 
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OfferiDgs at London Public Auctions from 1st June till 31st July: — 




.1914. 

19U. 

1912. 

2 Months. 


pkgs.. 

pkgs. 

pkgs. 

Indian 

••• ft 

92,000 

83.000 

64,000 

Ceylon 

... ••• 

283,00b 

282.000 

249,000 

Java 

... 

39,000 

36,000 

34,000 


Total. . 

414,000 

401,000 

347,000 


The following are the figures issued by the Tea Brokers* Association of 
London as relating to the London Public Bonded Warehouses: — 

Imports from I'kt June till 3lst July : — 



lbs. 

Ib.s, 

lbs. 

Indian 

. 14,414,000 

8,011,000 

9.812,000 

Ceylon 

, 24,462,000 

23,173,000 ‘ 

24,649,000 

Java 

... 5,567,000 

4,774,000 

4,367.000 

China 

... 3,699,000 

1,512,000 

4,512,000 


Total... 48,142.000 37,470.000 43,340,000 


Deliveries froir 

\ 1st June till 31st July: — 





lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Indian 

... 

28,943,000 

27,302,000 

26,190,000 

Ceylon 

... 

19,882,000 

19,329.000 

17,867,000 

Java 

... 

5.735.000 

6,059.000 

3,794,000 

China 

... 

3.764.000 

3.250,'V)0 

3.286,000 


Total... 

58,324,000 

55,940,000 

51,137,000 

Stock in London on 31st July : — 





lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Indian 

... 

33,861,000 

22,446,000 

22,807,000 

Ceylon 

... 

24,677,000 

26.080.000 

26,610,000 

Java 

... 

4,829,000 

5,452,000 

4,508.000 

China 

... 

7,072,000 

9,298,000 

12,343,000 


Total... 

70,439,000 

63,276,000 

66.268,000 



1914, 

1913. 

1912. 

Stock in all Bonded Ware- 




houses of U. K. 

at 30th 




June 

... 

78.292,000 

77,099,000 

73,305,000 

— The Indian Planters' Gazi 

^tte & sporting News. 



London Te\ Returns. 




Duty Paid. 

Export. 


1913. 

1914. 

1913 

1914. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

For week ended 





August 1 

5,210,917 

4^919,787 

598,078 

585,729 

For 31 weeks 





ended August 1*. 

162,200,579 

170,885,807 

31,636,752 

30,132,247 

’—Thf Pro^MQc ^arketi' Review* 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

4 F, South Parade, 

The Ec>i'roR, Bangalore, 7th September, IQH. 

Planters' Chronicle^ , 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — May I make use of the pages of the Planters' Chronicle 
in order to mention to the Planting Community generally that the “ Agricul- 
tural Office of the Potash Syndicate” has been closed down during the war ? 
1 expect, however, that it will be re-opened on the conclusion of hostilities. 

Further, I*' had arranged with a number of Plahliers in various districts 
to visit their estates some time during the next few months and I trust that 
these will kindly excuse my not doing so in the circumstances. 

A number of manorial experiments on various crops have been set ago- 
ing in different districts during the past two years, and I wonder if the res- 
pective experimenters would be good enough to file away the data of results 
at the end of the season— or until Peace is restored, when they might then 
be obtainable on the Office being re-opened. 

As I am departing for Home in a few days, I wish to take this opportu- 
nity of expressing — on behalf of the Potash Syndicate and myself — my best 
thanks for their assistance to the many Planters and others who have helped 
me by carrying out experiments, etc,, during my sojourn in India. 

I wish also to sincerely thank them collectively for the many occasions 
of hospitality shown me when in their respective districts. 

To Mr. Anstead I arn much indebted for many instances of help in 
various ways and I cannot conclude without specially thanking him for his 
willing assistance— as well as your.self. Sir, for similar courtesies on many 
occasions. 

Yours faithfully, 

Robt. Birnie, 

Late Agricnltnral Officer . 

to Potash Syndicate, 

Estate Labour, 

The total number of labourers employed on the estates amounted to 
282,354, compared with 235,912 in 1912. Of these, no less than 201,207 
were employed in the Federated Malay States, The statistics of the various 
races are given in the following comparative table ; — 



’* 

1912. 

1913. 

Tamil men... 

• •• 

107,875 

114,680 

Tamil women 

• •• 

37,973 

58,052 

Javanese men 

• • • 

17,593 

18,250 

Javanese women 

• •• 

5,987 

6,320 

Malays 

V • • 

19,426 

17,373 

Chinese 


63,210 

75,141 

Others 


3,848 

2,538 


Total... 

Iftdia Rnbber JournaU 


255,912. 


282,354 


The Planters’ Chronicle. 

KOOSNISEO a TNE OFFICIAL OMAI IF THE U. f. A, I. I., IIHOOraRATEO. 

(8ecretarf*a Registered Telegraphic* Address ** Planting ** Bangalore.) 

V 


VoL. IX. No. 38.] September 19, 1914. [Price As. 8. 


THE U. P. A. S. 1. 

( Incorporated.) 

ContentSt 

We publish a report of the Shevaroy Planters’ Association. A full 
account by the Delegate to the Annual Meeting was read, also the Secre- 
tary’s Keport, both being full and clear. 

The Labour Department publish, through their Committee, an import- 
ant notice. It is a clear statement, which should do away with all doubts 
in the minds of those who do not join at once and in the minds of those 
who elect to join later. 

It is hoped that, unless the ships in which they were to have sailed, 
have been commandeered, both the Director and the Deputy Director will 
arrive about the same time in Bangalore. The former comes out in the 
P & O, “ Nyanza,” and the latter in the Bibby Liner “ Worcestershire.” 

We continue the article on the Commercial Aspect of Coffee, 

¥rom the Indian Planters' Gazette and Sporting News we extract 
the article on Tea, giving statistics of various sorts which must interest tea 
planters. 

The steadiness of the increase in all the figures must be considered 
most satisfactory. 

While the war is in progress we have thought that it would interest 
our readers to know the composition q{ the various armies. 

We commend Mr. Hindley’s letter on the Indian War Fund and 
Coolies for special notice. 

Only just in time to print to-day, the Secretary received the telegram 
from the Chief Secretary. Only in gravest circumstances, it will be noted, 
will Vo iinteers be called on to serve outside their districts. 

The Manager, Mercantile Bank of India, writes as follows : — For 
favour of publication in your next issue I beg to inform you that the 
Directors of the Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., have declared an Interim 
Divifiend on the A & B shares for the half year ending 30th June last at the 
rate of 8 per cent, per annum free of Income Tax.” 

IMPERIAL INDIAN RELIEF F^ND, , 

Previously acknowledged ... ^ ... Rs. 175 
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^ $ 
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LjiIiomi; D^eimptriiient. 



100,000 

96,2437S 

05*471 

95,434*21 

94,450*41 

90,219*41 

89,6)9*41 

88,574*41 

86,429*41 

84,867*41 

82,851*41 

82,203*90 

79.820 

77-.958 


74,607 

73,057 

68,757 

68,611 


baboui* 10epcll^tment of 
S^, I. stdibtod on duly 1st, 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS* A8EOCIATIONS. 
Shevaroy Planters* Association. 

Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of the S, l\ A, 
held at the Victoria Roonis^ Vercand^ on Sth September, 1914 

Present, — Kevd. Father Capelle, Messrs. E. Dickins, K. A. Gilby, C. G. 

Lechler, J. A. Lecbler. A. B. Kundaswainey, K, Leeining, E. L. 

Poyser, C. Rahni, W. Rahin, B. Short, G. Turner and Chas. 

Dickins (Hon. Secretary). 

(1) The Notice calling the meeting was taken as read. 

12 » Read and recorded letters dated' 25-8 — 14 from Mrs H. Cayley 
and letter dated 1—9 — 14 from the Right Revd. the Bishop of Pondicherry. 

<3* Delegate's and Hon. Secretary's Report. — The Delegate’s and 
Honorary Secretary’s Reports were read and the Accounts audited by Mr. 
C. Rahin and Mr. B. Short. • 

DELEGATIJ’S REPORT. 

Gentlemen, — I attended the 2lst Annual Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. 
held at Bangalore from 6th to Sth July as your Delegate. The meetiug, 
1 hough the shortest on record, was very successful and represented 13 
Districts. It was well attended by visitors and planters. Mr. W. Rahin of 
this Association attended most of the meetings, and it is hoped that in future 
more ‘members from here will continue to visit Bangalore during the 
U. P. A. S. I. week, as by attending those meetings it gives them a better 
insight of the work carried out by the Parent Association. 

After the usual Committee meeting, the meeting was opened by the 
reading of the Secretary’s Report, the C'halrman’s address, the work of the 
Planting Member, and the work of the Scientific Officer. These reports 
appear in the l\ C\ of llth July, so I will »ot touch on them. 

The Chairman announced that Mr. Somerset Playne was writing a book 
on S. I. Industries and would like the patronage of the U.P.A.S.I. extended 
to his enterprise. This was accorded. and-.Vlr. Playne thanked the meeting. 

Weights and Measures. — It was proposed, seconded and carried 
unanimously that last year’s resolution on this subject be re-affirmed, viz : 
That the U. P. A, S. 1. approach the Government of India again in the 
hope that the standardisation of weights and measures may speedily become 
law.” ♦ 

Prevention of Rubber Thefts.—'l^e following resolution was put 
before the meeting and carried unanimously, viz., that in view of the in- 
creasing production of Rubber in Southern India, the Planting Member of 
Council be asked to ascertain if the Government of Madras will bring in 
similar legislation to that passed in Travjfllcore and Cochin. 

The Adulteration of Coffee. — After a considerable discussion on this 
subject it was unanimously agreed that the U. P. A. S. I. re-affirm last 
year’s resolution with regard to the adulteration of coffee, and co«operates 
with the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce in the measures that^ they are 
taking to this end. The resolution passethlhlt year was that Government 
be approached with a view to dealers in (his country beir^ restrained from 
selling coffee in tins with a large perci?nt^gl of cheap ad tobt^esr under the 
name of pure coffee, without adding the percentage of adulterative.^’ . 

-^426’^ and Diseases and a Pest Act. — This subject was introduepd by 
the Nilgiri Planters' Associatiou. They maintain that,, although the D^trug- 
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ttve Insects and Pests Act of 1913 had been passed by the Suptetne Legis< 
lative Council, it only provided for the prevention of new pests being intro- 
duced into the country. A proper sequel to that Act would be an Act for the 
Prevention of the Spread of Pests and Diseases already in the country. It 
was pointed out that the time had come to make a start on a small scale, and 
to try and get a simple law to prevent the spread of pests and diseases in 
local areas. When this subject, was brought up before, one of the chief 
points raised was that, unless Government took action to keep their Forest 
Reserves clear of pests and diseases, it was not much use planters atti^f^ting 
to do so. This practically led to the subject being dropped. Dr. COieman 
< Director of Agriculture, Mysore) spoke also on the subject, and to the 
alarming extent that the green bug had spread in the Districts 
of Mysore, Coorg and Bababudins. He was of opinion that a Pest Act 
should be introduced into the Mysore State ; it was impossible to control the 
Green Bug unless they had a Pest Act, combined with spraying and the 
introduction of fungi. He intended to approach his Government in the 
matter, and hoped the U.P.A.S.L would strengthen his hands by passing a 
comprehensive resolution on the subject. To this ettect a resolution was 
put before the meeting and carried unanimously, viz. “ That . the Associa- 
tion ask the Government of Madras to legislate for the local control of pests 
and diseases in the Planting Districts of Southern India and approach the 
Governments of Mysore, Coorg, Travancore and Cochin, with a view to 
askihg them to introduce similar legislation.” 

The Labour Department, — This department was opened on the 1st 
July, 1914, and was a subject that was discussed to a considerable e.Ktent. 
It was found necessary to appoint a Sub-Conimiltee to enter into fuller 
details on points that were raised in open ineeting and to submit a report to 
tiie^Meneral Meeting. Messrs. Hlnches, Danvers and Waddington were 
appointed, and their recoin inendatious were adopted by the Meeting vij : — 

(1) That the Executive duties of the L. D. shall be conducted by the 
Committee already appointed- 

(2) That in the event of a vacancy occurring in the Committee, such 
vacancy, with the exception of the two representatives of Messrs. P’inlay 
Sc Co., be filled by election by the Council of the U. P. A, S. I. 

(3) That any resolution, or regulation as regards the L. D. must be 
confirmed or revised at the next Annual Meeting of the U, P. A. S. I. 

(4) That the funds be paid an realised into separate account with the 
Mercantile Bank of India and shall be available by cheques signed by the 
Chairman and Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I. The accounts to be audited 
annually. 

(5) That the Executive CoiniViittee shall place the matter of subscrip- 
tions and guarantees on a business basis as early as possible. 

(6) That pending the return of Mr. Aylmer Martin to India the 
Secretary shall collect as they fall due the instalments directly from 
subscribers and any expensei? incurred on account of • clerical work, 

postages, &c.. &e., be met from thc^ Labour Department Funds. ^ 

^ i 

( 7) That the Chau^inan of the U. P* A. S. I. be authorised tq advance 
any necessary fund%for the immediate expiQnses^of the L. D. 

(cS) That MesM*s. Finlay & Co, and Mr. J.^ A, Richardson continue to 
nm their Labour Departments until the return of Mr. Aylmer Martin, the 
qqpt from 1st July to Mate of settleineut to be then adjusted^ 
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. (9) That new areas opened shall be liable to snbseribe from the 
beginning cd the Labour Department year Ist July, to the Calendar year in 
which they are planted. 

I'he following resoliitinn relating to the Department was also pnt’before 
the meeting and carried iinaniinoiisly : “ That any Estate joining the Depart* 
ment 12 months after the starting of the Labour Department shall pay an 
entrance fee of Re. 1 over and above the Rs. 2 per acre per year for the 
first year of joining ; but that any new interest or estate changhig hands, 
not having had the chance of joining previously, shall be allowed to |oin on 

6’^lgmal terms.** 

The question was also raised as to how the interest of non- members of 
District Associations, but supporters of the Labour Department, would be 
looked after.. It was pointed out thal! as far as the Control Committee was 
concerned it did not matter. The Control Committee would not 
know whether the complaining party was a member of a District Association 
or not. All that they required to know was if he was a subsciiber to the 
L. D. The point that really mattered was that every subscriber would 
receive equal treatment. 

The Scientific Department.— ki the Extraordinary General Meeting 
of the U. P. A. S. I. held in March last the case of the Scientific Depart- 
ment was put before Mr. Chadwick (the Director of Agriculture, Madras) 
and he placed the views of the Association before, the Madras Government 
with the result that Government have made a definite offer to run the whole 
Department for us at a cost to the U, P. A. S. I. of Rs, 15,000 a year, For 
this sum we w'ould have as Scientific Officer, Mr. Anstead, a Mycologist, and 
an experimental station. This is a generous offer, when it has to be considered 
that beyond the capital expenditure the Madras Government is willing to 
spend about Ks. 30,000 a year on onr behalf. At present the U. P. A, S. I. 
subscribe Rs. 9,000 a year — leaving Rs, 6,000 more to be raised. The 
Travaricore Government have discontinued their yearly subscription at the 
end of the first period of the 5 years, viz.,, Rs. 2,000, but it is hoped that 
they will reconsider their decision. In the meanwhile the financial 
position at present is that the U. P. A S, I. reifuire to raise another 
Rs. 6,000 a year of which Rs. 1,800 was promised at the meeting. The 
Anainalai Association also have offered to give to Government 30 acres 
of land, which they will fell and clear for the experimental farm on the 
Anamalais. It was considered that this position would be suitable^ 
being wdthin eafy reach of Coimbatore by car, where there is a large 
Government laboratory and library whiciF would be at the Scientist's dis- 
posal. A resolution was passed thanking the Madras Government for the 
interest that had shown in the Scientific Department of the U, P, A. S. I. 

. With reference to the Coffee Experiment Plot. The following remark 
is taken from the Report of the Superintendent, Government Gardens, 
Ootacamund : 

“ Coffee Experiment Plot, Benhope. — There is very little to report 
under this heading. The plants have ?nade very slow growth in spite 
of the fact that they have been water^ frequently. Insect pests ^nd 
fungus disease have given a deal of trouble, and the plants have had to be 
sprayed on several occasions. Coffee roh^sta is not at liU ¥irell and the 
Planting Expeirt states that ‘the growing’ species dUicoiitinned 

as the elevation is apparently too high for it, Thf} Curatof visited the plot 
monthly throughout the year.** 
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Election o/ voted asr follows : --Mr. J; A, Richard- 
son, Chairman ; 1st Vice-Chaiiman, Mr. Graham ; 2nd Vice-Chairman 
Mr. Urock. Mr. C. Abbott repre^^e^ts Mr. Barber who has left the country 
for a few ir^onths. : . - . , ’ 

Fiw^?#»cc.^The financial position is in a sound state. For the year 
ending 30th June, 1914, the Expenditure amounted to Rs.13,505 8*2 and 
Income to Rs.l9, 292-6-0, an excess of Income over Expenditure of 
Rs.5,786.13-10. 

The total assets are Rs. 22, 465-2-4 and Liabilities Rs.6,759-4-5 a surplus 
of Rs.l 5,705-13-11, at credit of the capital fund. .Transfer from ‘Reserve 
Fund is shown at Rs.2,550. 

This, Gentlemen, doses my report. 

w 

(Signed) CHAS. DICKINS. 

HONORARY ShXRETARY’S REPORT AND STATIDIENT OF 

ACCOUNTS. 

In connection with the work of the Association for the past year I have 
not much to report. We started the year with 36 members and closed with 
37, representing 4,915 acres of cultivation. One member resigned after 
paying his subscription for 6 months, as he thought of selling his Estate. 

The income of the Association for year ending end August 1914, in- 
cluding a balance of Rs. 296-5-0 carried over from year ending 1913, 
amounts Rs. 1,705-12-10 and the expenditure to 1,227-10-3 leaving a balance 
in hand of Rs. 478-2*7 and is arrived at as follows. 

Balance from last year Rs,, 296-5- 10, outstandings collected Rs. 130. 
Subscription paid by one member for H months Rs. 3-12-0. By sales of 
grass and bamboo permits Rs. 32-^5 0. From Secretary, U. P, A. S. I. on 
Account of Delegate’s Expenses to Bangalore for the Extraordinary General 
Meeting Rs. 57-12-0; Sub.scriptions received from subscribers Rs. 1045 and 
subscriptions received on account of P. B. F. Rs. 140-0-0. 

The Expenditure is as follows: — Office Establishment Rs. 204, two 
'Delegates expenses to Bangalore, one in March and one in July, Rs. 150, 
Subscription to U. P. A. S. I. on account of 4,915 acres at 2 annas, 
Rs. 614-6-0. Subscription to P. B. F. from 14 subscribers at Rs. 10 
each Rs. 140 (one subscription of Rs. 10 being last ye;<r’sl. Postage 
in the way of wires, Trea : Trail : P. cards, Coffee price P. Cards, Reg. 
letters, and letters to Rs.24-ll-6i to the Forest Department on account of 
Bamboo and Grass permits Rs.45-6-0, printing to Rs.46-10-9 and sundries in 
the way of one Hook of Proceedings and stationery to R.S.2-S-0 bringing the 
total up to. Rs.l, 227-10-3 and leaving a balance in hand of Rs 478-2-7. The 
outstandings amount to Rs.50, so when this is paid in the total balance to 
the credit of the Association shoul^ be Rs.528-2-7 together with 133 baipboo 
and 220 grass permits vulued at ^l^s.20-2-0. There are only 18 subscribers 
to the P.B.F. against 14 .1ast .year.^ I thank members for the prompt manner 
in which they have paid in their subscriptions. 

During the year we held 2 general meetings, 6 special general meeting.s 
..and one meeting at which M^. An^jt^ad met the members of the Association, 
All these meetings havq ]6een fairly well attended, 

• The MeetfnHiteld during thb fir«rt part o^f the year were chiefly in 
connection with the Labfcwr Department, which was started by the P. A. 
S. I. on 1st July last. The snip|)ort offere4 • by the Assbei^tioq 4u the 
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Department is 2, 982 acres and from ooa^embers 451, making a total ot 

acres at Us. 2 an acre for 5 years. • 

On the 22nd October last, we had the honour of a visit from ll is 
Excellency the Governor of Madras. His Excellency very kindly received 
a deputation appointed by the Asaociatipn and discussed with it matters of 
interest to the Planting Community, viz^ roads and the reservation of the 
land round the Lake. His. Excellency was extremely sympathetic, and 
showed great interest in the Hills. He promised to bear onr i-eqnests in 
mind and do for ns what was possibfe. I believe steps are being takeiv^for 
the'gjranting of some of our requests. , 

Mr. Anstead visited us during the early part of February last and spent 
a few days on estates situated on the Northern portion of the Hill». He 
expressed a wish to meet all the inembers, so a meeting was called at which 
a friendly discussion took place on planting matters. At the close of the 
meeting Mr. C. G. Lechler thanked Mr. Anstead for his visit and on behalf 
of the Association wished Mrs. and Mr. .Anstead a pleasant and enjoyable 
holiday at Home, and that wc would again have the pleasure of welcoming 
hi!n to these Hills, 

At Mr. F. D. Short's retpiest the Association moved in the matter 
of the Nagalur Telegraph O.Bce hours, and in consetjiience Government now 
keep the office open from 7 a. m. to 9 a. rn. and from 12 noon to 5 p. in. 
The Association thanked the Postmaster* General for granting the request 
asked for. 

With reference to the subject of Feeder Roads ; at the U. P. A. S. I. 
meeting of 1913 our Delegate brought up tne subject of these roads, 2 ., 
the metalling of the last 5 miles Yercaud to Craigmore feed road, the 
Yercaud Manjovadie road, and the Killiyar to Pattupadi road. As far back 
as December last the ilon. Mr. Pears wrote to us, through the U. P. A. S. I., 
asking whf*t contributions those interested in the above roads would give 
Government. The Association gave the required information in February 
last and since then nothing more has b®en heard, although 2 reminders have 
been .sent to the C. P. A. S. I. As re^i'rds the metalling of the Lake to 
Craigmore Feeuer Road, it has b(^n suggested that the Association ag.^in 
approach Government, asking that tne cart track on the road of about 7 
feet be metalled, after it has been ascertained what .sum can be collected. 
Some are willing to contribute Rs.2 per cultivated acre, and on this basis a 
rough calculation was taken, and it was thought that Rs.3,000 might be 
subscribed. 

At the request ot the Association a cattle pound has been erected out 
on the Green Hills adjoining the Baimadies Estate for the benefit of planters 
on that side of the Hills. 

This brings my report to an end, and in conclusion I feel I should 
mention the loss the Association has sustained by the sudden death of two 
of its inembers, ris., Mr, B. Cayley abd Revd. Father Rochet. They w»ere 
both energetic and active workers and* did much for u.s by t&eir help and 
advice. Mr. Cayley was at one time lionorary Secretary of this Association 
and Revd Father Cochet our representative on the District Board of Salem. 

Your Honorary Secretary and Committee beg to place their resignation 
in your, hands and request you will be good enough to elect new. office 
bearers for the coming year. In elecnfft^your Honorary Secretary i trust 
you will agree with me that it is time you had some other member to carry 
on;tbe work of the AssoQiatioa«> The saying is HhA’ aew blood'' 

and I am sure that saying is not oat nC place in this instance. 1 thank one 
and all for the help vso kindly teoderedd^ during the past year. 
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As is usually doae, I trust you will appoint 2 members at this meeting 
to carefully go over my statement o£ accounts, and ^ pronounce as to their 
correctness of otherwise.. 

I was asked by the Agent of Messrs. McKinnon & Co. whom I met at 
Bangalore to place before you his illustrated catalogues of Coffee Drying 
Machines, Hullers, Peelers, and Piilpers, 1 have great pjeasure in doing 
this as. 1 believe Mysore and Coorg,. Planters are very satisfied with the 
machinery supplied by this Fir,m. Should any gentleman wish to communi- 
cate with the Agent for fuller iiiformaltou the address is : — , ^ 

Petrie Hay & Co., Hunsur, Mysore Province. if m/| 

(Signed) CHAS. DICKINS, ^ 
Hon. Secretary^ S, P A. ‘ 

Proposed by Mr. G. Turner, seconded by Mr. C. G. Lechler, and 
carried unanimously : — That the Hon. Secretary be thanked for represent- 
ing the Association at the U. P. A, Si I, Meeting and for his reports. Also 
that the Accounts be adopted and printed.** 

(4) The Auditing of ihe As^dcintion A ccom«/.«j — Proposed by Mr. 
G. Turner and seconded by Mr. C. G. Lechler and carried unanimously 
“ That the Annual Accounts before being laid Bbefore the Annual General 
Meeting be audited by an Auditor or Auditors who shall be appointed by 
the members at one of their General Meetings. 

(51 The India Imperial Relief Fund. — Read letters dated 25th 
August, 1914. trom Secretary. U. P. .A, S. I. and letter dated 19th August, 
1914. from Honorarv Secretary. rc\ Planters and Relief War Fund. 
F\*oposed bv Mr. B. Short, seconded by Mr. C. Rabm, and carried nnani- 
in ansi V : “ That a Subscription List be opened for H. E. Lord Pentland’s 

Madras War Fund and that the Honorary Secretary be authorised to 


collect subscriptions from the Afem^'ers.** 

A Subscription List was started 

at the meeting and the following meaibers 

subscribed to the Fund : 

V 


Rs. 

.Mr. B. Short 


... 50 

,. ('. Rahm 


... 50 

W. Rahm 


... 5o 

., C. Dickins 


... 50 

„ E. Dickin.s 


... '25 

., A. B. Kundaswarrey 

• « • 

... 10 

Revd. Father Capelle 

• • • 

... 10 

Mr. R. A. Gilby 

... 

... 10 


(()\ District Hoard Mememher — Revd. Father Capelle was nnani- 
mous'y elected to serve on the District Board, Salem, in place of the late 
Revd. Father Rochet and the Hon. Secretary was instructed to place his 
name before the President of the District Board. 

(7) HlecHon of Office-hearersV — As no member wa.s willing to take 
up t ift Hon. Secretaryship of the Association for the coming year the 
present Hon, Secretary agreed to do so, and the following members were 
elected to serve on the Committee. 

Revd. Father Capelle, Messrs. S. M, Hight, C. Rahm, G. Turner, 
W. Rihm.C. G. Lechler and E. Poyser. 

A vot' of thanks having been p:i.;sed for the past year’s service ren 
der^d by t’n * Hon. Secr.Hary to the Association, thti Meeting terminated. 

(Signed) CHAS. MCKINS. 

Honorary Secretary, S, P. 4. 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 

Lftboui* Dapartmmt Oiroul«i*^by Coittpol Commitiaet 

From letters that have been received since the Annual Meetingrit seems 
there is still some titicertainty about the terms on which those who join the 
Department now a4id later will be asked to subscribe. T)ie Committee 
think that it will be well to make a clear statement. 

(1) Anyone who wishes to join before June 30th, 1915, can do so on 
paying up the back calls and promising to subscribe till June 30th, 1919. 
For instance those joining in January 1915, will have to pay ks,l*8 0 per 
acre their subscription to March 31st, 8 annas in April, and 8 annas a 
quarter hereafter. 

(2) Those joining after June 30th next will have to pay Rs. 2 per acre 
for the U. P. A, S. I., Season July 1st, 19k5, to June 30th, 1916, plus Re. 1 per 
acre entrance fee. This Re. 1 will be added to the amount of their first 
instalment. Thereafter they will have to pay S annas a quarter. They will 
also have to promise to subscribe up to June 30tb, 1919. This promise will 
be a condition made with anyone joining at a later date. It has been sup- 
posed by some correspondents that those coming in after the first year 
would not have to give any promise of continued support, but could come in 
on trial as it were. This is not so. It should also be borne in mind that the 
Association has specially reserved the right to increase the entrance fee for 
late comers. 

(3> The Committee wish to point out that it is greatly to the advant- 
age of planters to join as soon as possible. The Department ought to have 
details of the District from which subscribers draw their coolies, and of 
their requirements, some time before next recruiting season. Those who 
delay joining till they are paying off their coolies will be at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Day’s arrival has been postponed as the steamer be was leaving by 
on August 6th was taken over by Government. He is now expected to 
arrive at the end of September and will take charge of the Coimbatore 
circle. The Assistant for Salem has practically been, decided on by Mr. 
Martin, and will be appointed as soon as be arrives, also at the end of this 
mouth. 

The Srivilliputtur and Tinnevelly Agencies are at .workandcan.be 
communicated with by subscribers recruiting in those Districts^ Mr. C. E. L. 
Ward, Srivilliputtur and Mr. C. N. Prince, Nagerc'oil. being in charge 
respectively. Agents for the other Districts will be appointed as soon as 
Mr. Martin arrives. * ' ' 

Managers and Superintendents are requested to send details of th6ir 
Labour to the Agencies already started so as to give ample notice of what 
is likely to be required of them. 

The English and Tamil names of the subscribing Esttte^^and the Post 
Office should be given. 


Expout of Rubber fuom F. M. S. f,qh 
Exported during July : 2,9?1*31 

Previously (January to June) 13(,849’89 

Total to date tois year ... 16,821*20 

The exports for July exceed those for June by 665 tops, an inweave of 
almost 30%.— Orewsf’s Rubber iV^s. , ^ ^ 
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GOFFBE. 

Th« GonnmeiKiiAi Asp«ot of Ooff^e* 

Naturallyi the great coffee markets of the world are to be found in 
Brazil, the country of its greatest production, and in New York, the com- 
uiercial capital of the greatest consumiug country, while in Europe, Hamburg, 
Amsterdam, Havre and Marseilles are all important centres London, of 
course, assumes far greater importance than is indicated by British con- 
sumption of coffee by reason of the great financial interests involved, bank- 
ing influences, and, in fact, of its being the most convenient clearing house 
for produce as well as cash. Thus a separate and distinct export trade in 
coffee is here transacted by many merchants who do not even cater for home 
requirements. 

It is curious to note that Holland and England, the ancient commercial 
rivals, are the only countries in whi<^ the auction sale is the method adopted 
by the importer of realizing his product fo the highest bidder, and even in 
Holland it is only Government coffee from Java, consisting of about 25 per 
cent., of the crop, and the importation of one large concern from Brazil, 
which is regularly disposed of by auction. 

By the courtesy of Messrs. Woodhouse, coffee brokers of Mincing 
Lane, I am able to show a lantern slide of a coffee catalogue issued by 
their grandfather, 99 years ago, and to compare it with one of the present 
day. It is pleasantly illustrative ^of our national conservative tendencies to 
note that the size is the same, the shape is the same and so is the general 
management of the lots, and the practice is still continued of marking in 
the margin the names of buyers and prices obtained. Only, of coarse, the 
custom of sale by candle, of which I spoke in iny last lecture, has long 
.since fallen into oblivion. In a prices current list issued from 21 Si. 
Danstan’s Tiill, March 14, 1799, by James Woodhouse, Jamaica coffee is 
quoted at 150s. to l«4s\ and St. Domingo 100s. to 126s. 

Within a few years prices seem to have dropped considerably, for on 
Sep. 15, 1815. Messrs. Masius and .Allsiip, of 6 Great Tower St., report : — 

The price of Public Sales varied lately according to the quantities in 
demand for exportation. We observed middling fine Jamaica sold lately 
from 11 0/0 to 1 19/6— out of proportion for the lower sorts. For fine ordinary 
St. Domingo has been offered 80/0. Some inquiry has been for Brazil, but 
holders will not sell at the prices offered. There are very few parcels offered 
for sale of Porto Rico and Havana coffee. The quantity of Dutch coffee 
inconsiderable and not . much of Martinique and Guadelupe. 

This article in general appears to be by no means neglected. At (he 
same time we observe no decided opinion of its being lower of higher, and 
we think it will soon be decided by the real and extensive consumption 
abroad, which is generally considered increased double^ even treble the 
quantity of last year. 

A glance at the sales advertised for a few days only of September of 
that year demonstrate the importance of the Ceylon plantation industry 

1815. 

Sept. J9-By G. W, Rolfe & Co.. 

100 hhds. ^nd. 200 bags Plantation Coffee. 

Sept. 20— By James Vaniioose, 

100. casks and 150 bags l^antatton Coffee., 

By Kytner McTaggart & Co., 

. 150. casks and 50iXJ^ags Plantation Coffee. 

Sept. 27 — By J & M. Woodhonac, 

200 casks and 500 bags. PlauiatiQU Coffee* 
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It should be explained that the importer employs the selling broker, 
who charges a commission of H per cent, and that the wholesale dealer 
usually employs his own broker as buyer, also at a brokerage of li per cent. 
The terms of payment are one month Jess discount of 1 per cent, and 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum is allowed on the number of 
days* credit unexpired if prepayment be made. The sole title to the coffee 
purchased is the possession of warrants for the same made out in 
lots of 20 bags each, with marks, numbers and weights of each indi- 
^idual^vpackage, and, of course, none can be cleared out of bond with- 
out the production of same and the payment of 14s. per cwt. duty if 
required for home consumption. All, the auction sales are held in the 
London Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing Lane. These were rebuilt nearly 
30 years ago on the site ot older premises in the same occupation. Previous 
lo their institution the auction sales were hdd in each individual broker’s 
ortice or at Lloyds 

At New Vork, New Orleans and the gieat Continental centers of distri- 
bution the dealers either import direct or pjp-chase their supplies at agreed 
prices from the brokers employed by the importers. From Santos alone 
there are, among many shippers, at least three who each annually export the 
enormous quantity of over one million bags. I refer to Naumann, Gepp 
& Co., Ltd., of London ; Prado, Chaves & Co., of Santos, and Theo. Wille 
&. Co , of Hamburg. 

Both Santos, the great shipping port for colfee, and New York, the 
great receiving center for coffee, are peculiarly well adapted for rapidly 
handling the commodity. London and the great Continental ports also 
specialise in discharging and warehousing it. In New York large steamers 
can come right alongside the warehouses and railway sidirigs, while barges 
of a capacity of 5,500 bag-; take their cargo for uptown and river desti- 
nations straight from ship Electric endless bands have been tried for tbib 
business, but not with sufficient success lo warrant their general use at 
present. The donkey engines very rapidly sling 10 bags each time out of 
the ship’s hold. In London, of course, barges have to load up further down 
the river and bring supplies to such bonded warehouses as Red Lion and 
Three Cranes, which besides large storage capacity, have an excellent 
installation of machinery for cleaning and ^grading to the various sizes of 
which the b^^rries are capable, the peaberry and boldest sizes, of course, 
commanding the highest price. 

Exports of coffee from Brazil reached^heir highest in 1909, when nearly 
1 7 million bags were shipped, or to be e.xact, 2,232,933,227 lbs. Of this 
immense quantity the United Stales took 9^3 million pounds : Germany, 435 
million pounds; France, 221 million pounds, and England, 31 million 
pounds. 

The United Kingdom customs duty, as 1 have previously stated, is 14s. 
per cwt., Uif. per lb., but the consumption per head being paly ’61 lbs. the 
revenue produced was in 1912 the comparatively small sum of £174,000. 
In 1^13 there waS a slight advance to *63 lbs. per head. ’ 

In Holland, Belgium and the United States coffee is free of duty, and 
the consumption 12*32 lbs., 7*57 lbs,, and 9*23 lbs., respectively, for the same 
year. 

Germany increased the duty in August, 1909, from 40 lo 60 marks per 
100 kilos, say, 3*21 per pound. Notwithstanding this, she used 5*66 lbs. per 
head in 1912, and a revenue of £4,957i0(W was thn.s obtained. 

In Franfce, where the minimum dutyls 13 francs p^* 100 kilos, the con- 
sumption was 6*17 lbs. per head an^ the amount paid the National 
Excliequer no less than £ 5 , 972 , 000 , — Simmona' Spice MilL ' 

{To he cOf^Hnued,) 
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TEA 

Public sales of Indian tea were resumed in Mincing Lane on Monday, the 
10th August, when some 26,700 packages were brought to the hammer, and 
on Wednesday, the 12th instant, the balance, some 13,458 packages. The 
activity prevailing during the holidays, when a sudden demand for immediate 
require^nents absorbed practically all the tea available up to 9d. per lb., gave 
place to a decidedly easier tone at the auctions. The proclamation prohibiting 
the export of tea, and the certainty, that the withdrawal of the important 
Russian support in the Calcutta and Colombo markets w'ill involve heavier 
shipments from both these ports to London induced a cautious mood 
amongst buyers, who although eager to secure suhicient tea up to 9d. per lb, 
for hand-to-mouth requirements, virere able by dividing out parcels to secure 
fairly adequate supplies of common and medium descriptions at about the 
rates current at the previous sale, with an occasional ad\'ance of for 
tea up to SM- per lb. Competition for the better kinds, however, was very 
irregular, and prices generally lower, necessitating a good many withdrawals 
for higher bids. 

Customs’ Figukus ior Tea of all Descriptions. 

From 1st to 12rH .August. 


Working days 


1914. 

(9I 

1913. 

(9» 

Duty payments 


lbs. 

12,458,252 

lbs. 

7,617.373 

Exports 

... 

1,139,330 

1,740,810 

Total 

••• 

13,797,582 

9,358,389 



1912. 

lbs. 

1911, 

lbs. 

Working days 

... 

(9) 

(9) 

Duty payments 

... 

7,029,067 

8,378,240 

Exports 

... 

1,440,939 

1,679,506 

Total 

... 

8,470,006 

10,057,746 

From 1st June 

TO 12tii August. 



1914. 

lbs. 

1913, 

lbs. 

Duty payments 

... 

61,216,947 

51,459,675 

Exports 

... 

9,098,372 

10,567,322 

Total 

... 

70,315,319 

62,026,997 



1912. 

1011. 



ibs.| 

lbs,.,i 

Duty payments 


48,759,220 

45,068,779. 

Exports ' 


10,673,186 

8,674,151 

Total 


59,432,4015 

53,742,930 


The latter set of figures show plainly that the deliveries have been 
systematically and regularly advancing — z very satisfactory feature. 
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Board of Trade Returns. 
Jui.Y Imports. 



1914. 

1913. 

19 : 2 . 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

From India 
„ Ceylon 
„ China 

M Java, 

... 13,317^344.!' 

... 13,282,788 

4,043,175 ’ 

... 3,975,968 

, 8,527;905 

13,708,385 
1,5.30,163 
3.034,225 . 

10,582,248 

16,115,816 

5,419,622 

3,339.437 


Tot.ll... 34,619,275; 

26,800,678 

35 . 4 . 57 , 12.3 


Hume Consumption'. 



1914. 

1913. 

1912, 


lbs, , 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Of Indian 
„ Ceylon 
„ China 
„ Java, etc. 

... 14,279,965 ' 

9,514,064’ 
1,196,877 
3,296,021 

12,706,078 

9,004,070 

839,630 

3,571,500 

12,741,427 

8.522,604 

957,675 

2,941,749 


Total... 28,286,927 

26,122,178 

25.163,455 


Re-Exports. 



1914. 

1913. 

1912. 


Ib.s. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Of Indian 

1,191,751 

1,498,532 

1.088.449 

„ Ceylon 

. 1.752,338- 

2.143.155 

1.682,543 

„ China 

784,045 

724,171 

747,973 

„ Java, &c. 

182,897 

304,624 

110,942 

Total .. 

3,911,031 

4,670,482 

3,629,907 


ToTAI. nEI.IVERIES. 

1914, 1913. 

1912. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Total Delivery of 
all Tea 

. 32,197,958 ^ 

30,792,660 

28,793,362 


January to July. 

Imports, 

1914. 1913. 

1912. 


lbs. 

ibs. 

Ibs. 

From India 

... 55,023,233 

49,515,014 

49,601,109 

„ Cevlon 

... 69,663,979 

68,871.490 

70,081,484 

,« Ch'^na 
„ Java, ft*c. 

6,903,302 

3,464,894 

9,466,597 

... 26,033, 7'85 

22,233,856 

■ ■ 20,051,730 

Total 

.f. 157,624,299 

* 144,085,254 

149,200,920 
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Holfii Consumption, 




1914, 

1913. 

1912. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Of Indian 

• •• 

103.490,097 

100.694,276 

96,222.821 

„ Ceylon 

... 

52,545,354 

50,011,558 

51.294,105 

„ China 

••• 

8,330,288 

4,965,187 

6,828,061 

„ Java, etc. 

... 

19,369,160 

20,139,042 

14,833,286 


Total ... 

183,731,899 

175^810,063 

169,178,273 



Re-Exports. 


■ 



1914. 

1913. 

lolir 



lbs. 

lbs. 

ibs.'^ 

Of Indian 

... 

10,808,265 

11.274, 2S2 

8,726,413 

„ Ceylon 

... 

12.410,480 

12,158,461 

10,644.068 

„ China 

... 

5,934,194 

6,441,491 

5,483,533 

„ Java, etc. 

... 

1,319,857 

1,89^,398 

907,093 


Total... 

30,472,796 

31.768,732 

25,761.107 


Total Delivkuies. 




1914. 

1913. 

1912. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Total Delivery of all tea ... 

214,207,695 

207,578,795 

194,939,380 


Stock 

IN Bond on 31 vr July. 




1014. 

1913. 

1912. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Of Indian 

,, 

41,247,000 

29,921,000 

30,535,000 

„ Ceylon 

,, 

. 18,956,000 

23,395,000 

26,200,000 

,, China 

,, 

. 7,457,000 

9,664,000 

14,500,000 

„ Java, etc. 

•• 

, 12,427,000 

9,675,000 

8.062,000 

Total of all tea ., 

.. 80,087,000 

72,655,000 

79,297,000 


— Indian Planters' Gazette and Sporting News, 

Tea. 

In reviewing the tea trade foi 1913 it is necessary to go back to previ- 
ous years. In 1910 the trade was fairly satisfactory with an export of. ai;ont 
15,000 boxes; in 1911 native tea merchants, thinking that a revival in the 
trade might be expected, made up considerably more than in 1910, and the 
export went up to 26,000 boxes. This proved the undoing of the trade, 
and with a comparatively big stock held over in London until the next year, 

1912 was the smallest on record, only some 6,000 boxes leaving the port. 
These were absorbed very gradually, and it was not until the early part of 

1913 that it seemed there might be a shortage ; the small export in 1912, 
however, had left big stocks in Chinese merchants' hands, and in 1913 they 
only made up sufficient new tea to mix in with the old. This season, there* 
fore, has seen a slight reaction, and the export amounts to 9,378 boxes, and 
there is no doubt that if more had been available it would have been shipped, 
but every box has left the port. 'Taking an average over the past few yeai s 
it seems that about 15,000 boxes, annually will cover requirements and that 
j^jt^re than this profps the undoing of the trade. t-There is no evidence*, how- 
nyer, that there is any likelihood of Canton reco\*ferlng its former tea trade, 
^XHplomatic atf4 Consular Rjpport^ Ohinq^ 
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THB RIVAL ARMIES. 

Military Terms used and their Meanings. 

A good deal of uncertainty exists as to the number of men comprising an 
army corps and a cavalrv division in the different armies engaged in the 
European war, The following figures taken from the 9ttatesman's year 
book may be taken as more or less correct. 

Great Britain, 

A cavalry division in war time consists of four cavalry brigades of three 
regiments each, two horse artillery brigades, 4 engineer troops, one signal 
squadron, 4 signal tcoops, 1 aeroplane squadron, 1 cavalry train and 4 field 
ambulances ; total establishment 486, officers, 0,4 10 other ranks, 10,195 horses 
24 guns. A division consists of three infantry brigades of four battalions 
each, four field artillery brigades (1 howitzer) 1 heavy battery, 1 ammunition 
column, 2 companies of engineers, 1 signal company, 1 squadron of cavalry, 

1 aeroplane squadron, 1 divisional train, 3 field ambulances ; total establish- 
ment 598 officers, 18,075 other ranks, 6,161 horses, 76 guns. “ Army troops ” 
include two moniUed brigades, each consisting of either one cavalry regi- 
ment and two mounted infantry battalions, or two cavalry regiments and 
one mounted infantry battalion with one horse artillery battery, one ammu- 
nition column, one signal troop, one train and ambulance. All batteries 
have six guns, except the heavy batteries, which have only 4. Tlit* war 
establishment of a cavalry regiment is 25 officers, 537 other, ranks, 562 
horses, in three sciuadrons. The war establishment of a battalion of 
infantry is 29 officers, 995 others ranks, is eight companies. There is no 
mention of any army corps, but probably two divisions would constituete an 
army carp's. With regard to the Indian forces a division in the field 
consists of 3,708 British and 9T68 native troops, total 12,876 with 30 giin«. 
This includes one British brigade and , two brigades of native infantry, 
one regiment of native cavalry and the usual battery, signaller, ambulance 
companies, &c. 

France. 

In France two infantry regiments make a brigade, iipiially six, but 
sometimes 7 or 8 battalions ; two brigades a division, and two divisions, an 
army corps. French batteries have only 4 guns each. Each division has 
a Field Artillery Kegiinent of nine batteries’ (36 gnus) while the corps 
artillery consists of nine field and three howitzer batteries, altogether 30 
batteries to the corps. In addition there arc six reinforcing batteries to 
each corps, which only exist as a cadre till mobilization; if thev can bn 
placed rapidly on their war footing, it giv6s a total of 144 guns to the corps. 
To an army corps in the field are also attached a cavalry brigade of two 
regiments, one chasseur battalion, some comp.inies of engineers, etc. Them 
are also 42 heavy batteries of two guns each to be distributed among I ho 
army corps. A cavalry division is noiqinally cem losed of three brigades of 
two regiments each with a division of hdfse artil ery of two batteries, in all 
24 squadron and 12 guns. The mobilised sirengin of a normal army coruR 
would be nearly 33,000 combatants. The strength of a cavalry division of 
six regiments would be about 4,700 combatants. 

,, RU8ijJA. 

The fighting stre.igth of an army oofps tn iy be taken as 36,000 mt-ti 
with(^ut a cavalry division, aud 40,000 if a cavalry divisiem is igclnded Thp 
nori^ army corps consists of two divisions (two brigafltes of two reriinents 
of toor battaiions), a howitzer division, a sapper battalion, and lo the ca'P of 
several army corps a cavalry divisioit.>4^eld batteries have gpns pacb. 
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horse artillery six. A cavalry dbdsion consists of 2 brigades of 2 regiments 
tone Uhlans and Hussars, the other of Dragoons and Cossacks) and 2 bat- 
tenes of horse artillery. ' 

RELGfUM. 

The strength of a division is about 22.000 combatants. The cavalry 
divisions each contain three brigades of 2 regiments, and 3 batteries of 
horse artillery ; strength about 4,000 combatants. 

Germany. 

Two regiments of infantry (6*battalions) form a brigade, two brigfadesj a 
division and 2 divisions an army corpts. Ten divi.sions, however, h'a^'te/3 
brigades. These latter are doubtless to form reserve brigades. The 
strength of a complete diviLion of two brigades without reserve units is 
about 14,0o0 combatants and of an army corps of two divisions about 
30,000. The strength of a 3 brigade division would be about 2,1000, and 
of an army corps of 6 brigades ajbout 43,000 combatants. The normal 
strength of a cavalry division is 3 brigades of 2 regiments each, with 2 or 
possibly 3 batteries of horse artillery, in all 24 squadrons and 8 or 1 2) 
guns. 

Austria. 

Each army corps ha.s about 34,000 combatants and each cavalry divi.sion 
about 4,000 combatants. An army corps consists of 2 divisions of the Com- 
mon army, one regiment of field artillery of field howitzers, 1 pioneer 
battalion, 1 bridging company, etc. Each division consists of 2 brigades, 
each of 8 battalions, 1 artillery brigade (10 batteries of 6 guns each), a regi- 
ment of cavalay and a rifle battalion. A cavalry division consists of 2 
brigades of 24 squadrons, 3 batteries of horse artillery and one machine gun 
detachment.-^Cey/oii Observer 


Groundnuts. 

The expansion of the groundnut trade, which has been general through- 
out the Madras Presidency, has resulted in larger shipments from Pondicherry 
as well as from British ports, as shown in the following table : — 




Shelled. 

In Husks. 



Bags. 

Bags. 

1908 ... 


... 538,166 

55,924 

1909 ... 


. ... 867,055 

103 

1910 ... 


... 1,041,696 

80,206 

1911 ... 


... 959,277 

236,134 

1912 ... 


... 1,053.327 

164,636 

1913 ... 


... 1,242,946 

123,103 


Although a very large portion of the kernels exported from Pondicherry 
are grown in British territory, this produce is nevertheless by far the most 
important factor in the prosperity of the colony, and the results of recent 
years must have been very profitable to the ryots (growers). Notwithstand- 
ing the increased supply of nuts, the demand has fully kept pace with it and 
prices have ruled very high, from . 30 to 40 rupees per Frehcn candy 
equal to ^ bags of 8(J kilOs, each', and on average land as nuidh as l,500 to 
»t,600 kilos of unshelied nuts per acre may beVaised, equal to about one- 
hutf of five -eighths df that weight of clean kernel^, ^ according to quality. — 
and Const^emr Repo^,- France, ’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editok, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 


Tea Query, 


8th September, 1914. 


Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, —Can any of yoar readers kindly tell me if there is any harm 
fror^ a London market point oi view in making a large percentage of Pekoe, 
when no B. O. P. or (). P. is made but only a H. P.? The percentages of 
each grade 1 now make work out : 


Broken Pekoe ... 42‘v, 

Pekoe ... ^5% 

Fannings and Duat ... 10^4 

Broken Tea and Pekoe Sou. ... 13% 


I find I get a really good appearance in both top grades, which would 
be sacriticed were I to cut more and have less percentage of Pekoe. My 
only fear la that there may not be such a good market tor big leaf gradea as 
tor small and that consctjuently it might not pay to make a really good 
Pekoe when the (juantity ot B. Ik is thereby affected. 


Vonrs, etc., 

“Tea Sn tek.” 


. Scafoith Plantations, Ltd., 
Prospect, Nadiivatam, Nilgiris, 
lJ-9 14. 

Indian War Fund and Cooliest 

The EbiiuH, 

Planters' Chroiuelc, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — On Thursday last, I called np my mai&tries on this group 
and explained as well as I was able the state of the war, adding that both 
English and native troops were now giving their lives to protect the English 
and Indian Empires and that I thought after their Rajah’s fine example, they 
might give something themselves to the Indian War Fund and also sec if 
their coolies w'ould do the same. Next day they brought word that EVERY 
coolie on these estates would give one day’s pay, the result being that 
between the staff and the labour force I was able to send Rs. 415 to the 
fuud. If other tea estates did the same it would help cjuite materially 1 
venture to think. 

Yours faithfully, 

Colin HiNDLKVr 

Volunteers and the War. 

To Fletcher Norton, Esg., 

Secretary, United Planters Association, Souttypen India. 

BanKaloa. 

Yill.126 at request Richardson, Chairman your AsSliciation, I inform you 
that Madras Government will not, exc^ia gravest dreumstanoes, fpsibt on 
volunteers serving outside district in which they ordinarily reside.— Chief 
Secretary. 
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How to take Samploe and sand Speolmene for Examination. 

To obtain a fair avcM^age samtife of the soil in a field for analysis, as 
nearly as possible equal quantities of soil are taken from not less than, 
four different parts of it. At the places chosen for taking samples the surface 
is lightly scraped, to remove leaves, mulch. &c., a vertical hole 18 inches 
square is then dug to a depth of 2 feet, like a port hole. With a sharp spade 
a slice of soil to a depth of one foot is cut oft one side of the hole ancf placed 
ill a clean bag. Hig stones and big roots should be removed, but not small 
stones, the size oi a pea. or tine roots. 

The process is repeated at the other places 8e]ec^e<1. and all the samples 
are then thoroughly mixed, big lumps being broken up. After well mixing 
about 10 lbs is placed in a clean canvas bag. which is securely tied up. Such 
samples'sliould be forwarded in a clean wooden box. 

It ia important that baf/nand boxes should be clean. 

Care must be tiikcn about the fabels. Each sample should be labelled, 
and a duplicate label put inside the bag. Full information should be sent 
about each sample, stating elevation, rainfall, depth of soil, nature of sub^ 
soil, surrouudiug rocks and country, whether it is on a level or slope near 
a river, kc , and the history of the previous inanurial treatment of the soil. 

The same rules apply to taking samples of a sub-soil 
' Plant Diseases, 

These should be packed so that, if possible, they will arrive in the same 
condition in which they were collected, and they must not be e.eternaUy wet 
when they are put up. Jn some oases the specimens may be dried between 
sheets of blotting paper under light pressure l)efore they are packed. 

Specimens winch decay ntpidly^may be sent in a solution of Formalin, 
I part to 20 parts of water. 

Insects, 

If live'insects arc sent, some of their food plant, which should be dry. 
should be enclosed with them, and also a little crushed paper. Insects found 
in soil, woiul, Ac., sliould be sent iu,Xhese materials 

Tin boxes should be used for packing, and holes should not be bored in 
them, or if they are, only one or two and these quite small. 

Insects should usually be sent dead. They may be killed in a cyanide 
bottle, or enclosed under a tumbler with a siiial) piece of blotting paper 
soaked in benzine. They siiould be qnite dry when packed, and are best 
buried in dry sawdust with a little powdered naphthaline. * 

iSmall insects should be packed with finely sliredded paper. CoUt n 
wool should never be used* 

Butterflies and moths should be enclosed in papers folded into triangular- 
shaped packets, which are packed in a box with crushed paper to prevent 
shaking. 

Scale insects should be packed quite dry, each specimen attached to its 
food plant, simply wrapped in soft tissue ptfper. 

General, 

In all cases more than one specimen of each kind should be sent— if 
possible 4 or 5, 

Every specimen should be clearly labelled so that there can be no possible 
mistake. The label should bear a number referring to a description in the 
covering letter. 

Full particulars about all speeimens sent must be recorded. 

All specimens s^i^ld be sent to 
Thr 

The United Planters* Association of Southern India, 

BANGALORE 

to tbeir being promptly attended to upon arrival. 
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Before this paper reaches our readers we hope that both Mr. Aylmer 
Martin and Mr. Day may have arrived in Bangalore. Hut this will depend 
on whether their ships can come to Colombo, or through the activity of a 
German cruiser, they may have to go to Bombay; in which case there must 
be an unavoidable delay of a day or two,^ 

We hope that those who have "not yet paid in their first call 
towards the Labour Department will do .so when this catches their eye. 

There has been no. desire on the p.irt of the Committee to bring 
pressure to hear on those guarantors of the Fund, who have been hampered 
financially from answering the first call, as the unfortunate predicament in 
which many have beou placed is fully recognised.' But it would be a very 
pleasurable feeling tor the Secretary ' jf-, he could hand over to the new 
Director of the Labour Departmeiitr^ well plenished chest. We hope 
ihore whoF have r.ot teplitd to tlje firot't^ll will now respond at once. 

Mr. Anstead, Scientific Officer, also a fellow passenger on the 
* Worcestershire” with Mr Day. . 

The Manager of the National Idank, Madras, informs us that by 
advice received from the Head Otfice, |^ppdon, the profits for the half year 
to June 30th, amounted to 2 10,400 and that the Directors have declared 
an interim dividend at the rate of 12% per aimuin, carrying forward 
n, 50, 400. 

The article on Tea Pruning by Dr. Hope will, we hope, be found inter* 
estiug by the Tea Planters of Southern India. 

The Fishery Department of Madras will yearly (ill a large space and 
want ill Planting Industry so we publish an article from the Bulleiiu ot the 
Imperial Institute. 

IMPl-UIAL INDIAN UFLIEF FUND. 

Previously aoknowleclged Rs, 175 

This week, Mr. C. Danvers ... ... ^25 

Mr, H. G. Bonner „ 25 
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25 - 7-14 
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27 - 6-14 
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TBA PRUNING. 

N ■ 

From a fully attended meeting of the Darjeeling Planters’ Association 
held last August, we extract two very * interesting /addresses from Or. Hope 
and Mr. Tiinstall which we hope will he found equally interesting to the 
Tea Planters of Southern India. In this * week’s issue we can only find 
space to publish Dr. Hope’s address on pruning in different parts of India, 
Java and Ceylon, and the various methods adooted in each country to suit 
climatic conditions, and the conclusion at which he arrives. No general 
law can be laid down Jfor pruning, but we can all recall to mind instances 
whose almost incalculable temporary dam igc has been done by the too 
liberal use of the pruning knife. Dr. Hope does not confine himself to 
priming alone but speaks of the value of manure, extensively used, as tending 
largely to reduce the prevailing damage done to bushes by pests and blights. 
The necessity of manuring highly, and yet with discrimination, is very marked. 
The scarcity of Labour is touched on. In next week’s issue we hope to 
publish Mr. Tunstall’s address on Spraying, which shoidd interest both Tea 
and Coffee Planters more especially the latt(‘r who are spraying against 
Green Pug, 

Dr, Hope addressed the Darjeeling Planters’ Association meeting .as 
follows : — 

My tour last cold weather in Java, Ceylon and Sumatra, about which I 
have already had the opportunity of telling yon something, brought before 
me very clearly the great differences which exist between the conditions in 
this tea growing district and those which obtain elsewhere, and gave me 
certain ideas as to how such different conditions must modify garden work. 
Mr. Tnnstall’s experience of the different lea growing districts of North-East 
India have impres.sed the same facts on his mind. Consequently, when 
drafting the programme of the work of the Scientific Department for this 
year I thought that it might be of use if we were both to meet yon here in 
order to present to you a joint address embodying suggestions as to inodiH- 
cations and improvements, which we ^hiiik might be made in order to 
counterbalance some particular disadvantages which are due to yonr climate 
and situation, 

I need not disens.s wherein the differences in condition lie nor their 
cause, they are sufficiently well known to you, but I will pass on at once to 
make certain practical .suggestions about priming and manuring and Mr. 
Tun.U'ill will then discuss the question of spraying. 

In discii.ssing pruning in this district as it may affect the bushe.s in their 
present indifferent condition, it may be of value to compare the methods 
adopted here with those carried out in the plains of India and in districts of 
similar elevation in Java and Ceylon, taking into con.sideration the effect 
which climate may exert in each case. 

It is hardly necessary to di:;aw attention to the difference between the 
growth of bushes in this district '^d in t^'plaiiis, be it in the Daoars,Terai, 
Assam, Cachar, or Sylhet. In both cases the definite cold weather, accom- 
panied by drought in the winter months, and later, in the spring, when the 
temperature is higher, drought alone, causes a cessation of growth for several 
months. Apart, fromAhis. the mean teigperature of th% . district U a con- 
trolling factor in the total amount of gr<^.h. The ni^n temperature of 
places in this part of India, thbil^ it e^ftnot be so closely c^rel^ed with 
their height above sea-level as in Java and Ceylon, is nevertbefeeaa. r6iighlv 
dependent thereon. Consequently, at lower elevation and on tbe plains the 
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total growth of bushes is greater that? at higher elevations on account of the 
higher temperature. 

In Java, at the highest elevation where tea is grown, bushes are pruned 
once in about two years at lower elevation more frequently. Pruning is there 
carried out ni all seasons for there is a comparatively uniform climate 
through the year but an effort is made to confine it as far as possible to the 
short but definite periods of dry weather which occur at different times, for 
then less growl h is taking place and there is less likelihood of the cut sur- 
faces of branches bleeding after pruning. This is very much the inethod 
adopted in Ceylon but there, at the highest elevation where the temperature 
is low and growth consequently slow, for exatnple on the tea estates in the 
neighbourhood of Nnwara h'lij'a, the period between successive piunings 
may be as long as four years. 

Ill these two couulries there is no defmito cold weather such as is 
experienced in India, and droughts of sulficient severity to chtek the growth 
of bushes are uf comparatively short duration. 'l‘he bushes are consequently 
in a state of more or less active growth all through the year, and though pro- 
bably the rale of growili is never at any one time so rapid at 
places of the same elevation as it is at certain times of year in 
this district, yet the total growth throughout the yeai is in most cases, and 
certainly at the higher elevations, greater than in places of like elevation in 
India. 

\Vc are thus led to the conclusion that the total annual growth of tea 
bushes in this district is less than at similar elevations in Java and Ceylon, 
and very considerably less than in the gardens in the plains of India. A 
comparison of crop returns and k knowledge of the amount of growth 
removed in priming is alone sufficient to demonstrate this fact, 

And yet in this district, although probably in most cases a larger per- 
centage of the whole area of estates is left nnpnined each year than on 
estates in the plains of India, pruning is carried out with twice to four 
times the frequency with which it is done on gardens at similar elevations in 
Java and Ceylon. 

After careful considei ation of the relative climatic conditions under 
which tea is grown in this and other district's, I have come to the con- 
clusion that successive primings of bushes are carried out on the estates at 
high elevations in the Darjeeling district, more frequently than is either 
necessary or desirable. 

There are, of course, exceptions to this general statement, for I know of 
several gardens where a third or more of the total acreage is left 
unpruned in each year. This procedure is to be commended at high cleva- 
lious. 

Too frcciuent pruning is weakening to the bushes themselves and 
accounts I think largely for the relatively poorer development of wood on 
bushes here than in other districts, and for the immeasurably greater 
b^nn done to the bushes by pests and blights. 

‘ This is not the occasioh to' repeat the arguments which are put 
fp^ared fully in a pamphlet on “ some aspects of modern tea pruning ** 
wl^h is about to be published, because I hope that you will consult • onr 
vi^Wk on pruning as expressed therein, in connection with what I am now 
sa^lig, but I itiusT emphasize particularly here, iu this district, that 
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pruning, necessary as it is as a garden operation, weakens bushes, and in 
districts where owing to climatic influences growth is naturally slow, pruning 
should be carried out less frequently than in districts where wood removed 
in pruning is replaced more quickly. 

I think therefore that a system should be adopted for high elevation 
gardens of leaving bushes un pruned in alternate years and alternately light 
pruning and cleaning or thinning them out in the years when they are 
pruned. In lower elevations bushes should be left nnpruned once in every 
third year, top pruned with thinning or cleaning out in the following year, 
and light pruned in the third year. 

Such systems, or niodiflcations of them, would, I believe, be admirably 
suited to Darjeeling conditions, if concurrently spraying and heavy manuring 
were carried out as. part of the general garden work. 

The advantages which follow such system are several. 

In the first place the plucking throughout the year is always more 
easily controlled and the production of the crop better distnbnted when a 
considerable part of the total area of tea is left unpruned, for the nnpruned 
tea yields the bulk of its crop e.irly in the season and then the pruned 
bushes can be allowed good growth before being regularly plucked, and 
towards the end of the season when the nnpruned tea has jnelded its crop 
the attention of the labour force can be devoted to the careful plucking of 
the pruned tea. 

The most decided advantage however from leaving a large area nn- 
pruned is in connection with the general strengthening of the bushes and 
the thickening up of the shoots which are going to be pruned at the end of 
the year. This is the all-important question in this Darjeeling district. 

In considering how the remainder of the area should be pruned I must 
again draw attention to the pamphlet on pruning which I have just men- 
tioned. When you read it you will at once recognise that it was not written 
with special reference to the conditions which generally obtain in this district, 
blit that it refers more particularly to the pruning which is possible on well- 
laboured gardens in the plains where the bushes are healthy and vigorons 
and free from pests and blights. However, the principles of pruning laid 
down in this pamphlet apply to all tea bush pruning, and it is my object in 
addressing j-ou now, and my duty, to point out to you how these principles 
can be adhered to in practice in this district so as to give the best results. 
This necessitates certain modifications of the methods which we have 
suggested for pruning on estates in the plains. 

In the first place as I have said, pruning should be carried out less 
frequently. 

Secondly, when pruning is carried out the object should be to produce 
fewer but stronger branches than are usually found on bushes in this 
district. The methods of pruning which are described in the pamohlet I 
have alluded to under the names of thinning out, spacing out, and cleaning 
out, are of special value in reducing the attacks of pests and blights, nnd 
the reason for this lies in the greater vigour of growth which is developed by 
branches of bushes which has been pruned in one of these w^^s, and this 
incres^sed vigour of growth is the result of less coippctitioiiifwith other 
branches and twigs for available nourish;nent. The importance carrying 
out one or other of these methods of pruning where pos^le cadnbt be over 
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estimated, ai^d if carried out they will tend to reduce the attacksof pests and 
blights and will also make heavy pruning less often necessary. 

The Department has been charged with advocating as an isolated policy 
quite unconnected with any other garden operation heavier and more drastic 
pruning as a remedy for the innumt'rabfe pests and blights which occur on 
the tea in this district. This is not so. No recommendation With regard to 
to any particular garden operation would be put forward by officers of this 
Department without carefully considering what modification of other garden 
operations might be necessary as the result of it. What this Department 
does suggest is that pruning in this district requires modification iu two 
directions. Firstly, pruning should be carried out less often, and secondly 
when carried out, it should be done more carefully, if necessary more 
expensively and certainly more scientifically. Moreover the bushes which 
are pruned in this way should be manured and sprayed so as to invigorate 
them as far as possible and enable them to replace numberless useless twigs 
by a few really useful healthy branches, 

! Given vigorous bushes spraying and pruning are the two chief direct 
means of keeping them free from attacks of pests and blights but .as the 
priming which I have indicated as being that best adapted to this end can- 
not be carried out, for reasons I have given, so frequently in this district as 
elsewhere, spraying as an additional rneans of keeping bushes in a healthy 
condition should receive greater attention here than in districts where clean 
pruning can be carried out regularly and frequently. Mr. Tunstall will deal 
with the question of spraying in its practical details when he addresses you, 

This Department, then, puts forward the methods I have just referred 
to as the only practical policy to adopt to improve what must be admitted 
to be the very unsatisfactory condition of a great deaL of the tea if not of 
whole estates in the Darjeeling district. I quote Ceylon as an example of 
what extensive and expensive manuring can do, corhbined with reasonably 
good, though by no means intensive, cultivation and careful though by no 
means scientific pruning. Similar results might be expected in this district 
if we were to go in for a system of heavy manuring as good cultivation as 
labour conditions permit of, spraying,, and really scientific pruning, with a 
proper understanding of the inter dependence of these operations, the 
necessary labour for the last operation would be available if the area pruned 
in each year were limited. 

Though I am making a statement which 1 know lo be contrary to the 
opinion ot several leading planters in this district, I register it emphatically 
as the opinion of this Department that the extensive use of manures of ail 
kinds, including imported artificials would tend very largely to reduce the 
prevailing damage done lo bushes by pests and blights. 

The use of manures is, I believe, feasible and is urgently required in 
this district and will come about sooner or later. Manures are being 
increasingly used on all go-head estates in A.^sain with results which put 
aside all doubt as to their general usefulness. 

Those who differ with us iu* this opinion bring forward arguments 
which are not without considerable weight to support their contention that 
manuring with artificials can never pay in this district. They speak of the 
ocwk of manures themselves, of the heavy freight, of the cost and labour 
involved in applying them, of the effect applications of manures may have 
oti ’ tihe growth of jungle already prolific enough on most estates. I’hey 
that large expen^ture per acre cannot be incurred on tea which is at 
present pving only a small profit per acre and so op. 
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Against these arguments I would bring forward the following counter 
arguments. 

There is no tea district I have seen in India ocirelsewhere where the 
bushes have such feeble growth or are so obviously weakened by pests and 
blights as the Darjeeling district. The fault of this lies uot entirely with the 
climate and soil. It is^largely due to neglect in the past but partly I think 
to incorrect and inadequate treatment of the soil and bushes now, though 
this is becoming less so every year and garden work is being improved in 
every direction. 

In Ceylon at similar elevations bushes are incomp irably more vigorous 
and this is not due to better cultivation or to more careful prevention of loss 
of surface Soil by wash, for the former is if anything inferior to what is done 
here and neglect of the latter has been one of the most obvious and disas- 
trous mistakes in Ceylon planting, but it ‘has been due to the extensive aild 
intensive use of manures combined with a proper understandiug of the 
effects of pruning at different elevations. Since manuring has becotiie 
geucral in C/cylon pests and blights with but few exceptions have done com- 
paratively little harm. 

In Java the bushes are likewise much more vigorous than in Darjeeling 
and though manuring has not been a factor in this case, this is no argument 
against the use of manures in this district for the Java planter has frojii the 
very first realised the impartouce of retaining his rich surface soil and has 
done admirable work with this end in view and continues to do so. 

In Ceylon where manures are used at high elevations, freight is a factor 
of considerable importance but the use of manures is not checked thereby. 
I have figures which show that in this district the freight paid on manures 
would add a very tew annas more to the cost of manuring per acre, than 
that paid at similar elevations in Ceylon. 

Increased cultivation.s and the carrying out of expensive work directed 
towards the prevention of wash wotifd undoubtedly go very far towards 
bringing about the results which w'^ wish to obtain but this is not 
the time fbr bringing forward any suggestions for garden work which are So 
directly dependent for their execution- on the total amount of available 
labour. The paucity of labour and therefore of means for carrying out 
intensive or even adequate cultivation on many Darjeeling Estates is one of 
the strangest arguments we can bring forward lor the use of other means of 
increasing the vigour of bushes— means which do not necessitate the employ- 
ment of so large a quantity of labour as would be required to bring about 
the same result by cultivation alone. 

Labour is scarce but money for the purpose of manuring would be 
readily available once the neces3ity for and value of manures were recog- 
nised. 

Finally, if manuring gives the results it has given on tea estates else- 
where, and there is no reason why it Should not do so if it be carried otit 
correctly and with due attention to .ithe special conditions which 'obtain 
here — the cost of the materials will be more than covered by the money 
value of the benefits directly traceable to their use, be these in the form of 
increased crop, improved frames or greater immunity of the i>asiies from 
pests and blight.s. Even if the direct mdfciey return only equals and does not 
exceed the exp)enditurc, manuring is jus|i(ied on the ground is increas- 
ing the capital value of the estate,— TAe ' Indian Piantera* ^ and 

Sporting Ncws» 
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FISHERY DEPARTMENT. 

Pish Oils and Quano fiH>m India. 

The preparation sardine oil and guano forms an important part of 
the experimental work of the Madinas Government Fishery Department. 
Hitherto such work has been carried on at the Cannanore Experimental 
Station, but during 1911-12 it was transferred to the Experimental Station 
at Tanur, where fish are usually mere abundant. At first crude brown oil 
only was prepared, but as there is a better market for the finer grades of 
fish oil, new machinery has been installed at Tannr for producing pale- 
coloured oil, for separating the “stearin,” and. for refining the oil, whilst 
deodorising experiments are also to be conducted there. The efforts of the 
Department to create a local lish-oil industry have, been highly successful ; 
it) 1909 there was only one private factory, whilst at the beginning of the 
1911-12 season between forty and fifty small factories were producing crude 
brown oil in Malabar and South Canara. and it seems probable that fac- 
tories will also be started in Cochin and Travancore. 

As the supply of fish along the coast find nates considerably, and the 
amount of oil in the fish varies in different seasons, it is suggested that a 
large number of small factories is, preferable to a small number of central 
factories. Attempts have al.so been made to devise methods suitable for use 
by single native families, in order to establish a kind of cottage industry. 

In the small factories where crude brown oil is being produced the 
methods iollowed are of a simple kind. The fish .are boiled in open pans, 
holding one-half or two-thirds of a ton, and the resulting mass is placed 
in coarse coir bags and pressed in simple screw presses. The pressed 
cakes of guano are broken np and placed on mats in the sun to dry. The 
crude oil is stated to fetch Ks.l60 (approximately ;£*10 lOs.) per ton of about 
250 gallons at the factory, the middleman supplying the casks and bearing 
the cost of transport ; the guano realises about Rs. 70 (approximately /.*4 
10s.) per ton. 

Several samples of the sardine oil and guano made in Madras have been 
received recently at the Imperial Institute from the Madras Government 
Fishery Deparline.iit, and as the results of their cxiinination are of general 
interest, they are now published. 

Sardine Oil and Steari.v. 

Seven samples of sardine oil and one sample of stearin obtained from 
sardine oil were received in August 1912, They were as follows ; — 

1. “ Palest oil from Cannanore ”, — A pale yellow oil, which deposited 
stearin on standing. 

2. “ Palest oil without stearin ”, — This was a bright yellow oil, clear 
when received at the Imperial Institute, but, like the other samples 
designated “ oil without stearin ” (Nos. 4 and 6), it deposited stearin to 
some extent at the temperatures comniouly prevailing in Europe, vu., up 
to 20® C. 

3. “ Palest oil with stearin.” — A yellow oil with a deposit of stearin* 

4. “ Yellow oil w'ithoiit .stearin.” — A pale brown oil. 

5. “ Yellow oil with stearin.” — A pale brown, viscous oil. 

,6* “ brown oil without stearin,”. — Thick brown . oil, an nn* 

pleasant odour. 
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7, “ Brown oil with sttarin**. — Dark brown semi-soiled oil, posses- 

sing an unpleasant odour. 

8. “ Stearin”.— Pale brown, soft fat. ^ 

The samples were examined with tile results shown in the following 
table ; No, 7 contained about 3'2 per cent, of water, which was removed 
before the constants were determined ; 


Specific gravity at 

No. 1 

n 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

No. 5 

No. 6 

No. 7 

No. 8 

100® C/15® C.. 

. 0’87S 

0T77 

0*877 

0*877 

0*876 

0*876 

0*875 

0*874 

Acid value 
Saponification 

37 

2*3 

1*8 

4*7 

7*1 

35.0 

53*5 

9.0 

value 

Iodine value per 

. 196 

194 

194 

193 

198 

199 

200 

198 

cent. 

, 154 

156 

157 

159 

154 

157 

157 

131 


Milligrams of potassium hydroxide per gram of oil. 

The general characters and constants of these sardine oils indicate their 
suitability for the usual purposes to which fish oils are applied, viz.^ leather 
dressing and currying, aiid to a smaller extent for soft soap manufacture, 
tempering steel, admixture with paint oils, and jute batching. The stearin 
would aUo be suitable for use in leather manufacture and soap making. 

The various fish oils used in commerce (c.g., cod, herring, menhaden, 
Japanese sardine and shark liver oils) differ a good deal from one another in 
phy^ic.d and chemical characteristics, but they all have a high iodine value. 
This constant is of great importance, as it indicates the readiness with which 
ail oil will undergo oxidation, a property on which the value of an oil for 
leather dressing largely depends; 

The principal fish oil used in the leather industry of the United Kingdom 
is cod oil, commercial specimens of which usually have an iodine value of 
about 155. It will be noticed that the iodine values of the:>c sardine oils 
from Madras (I’/j., 154 to 159) approxiiiijtte very closely to this figure. 

With the exception of the brown oils (Nos. 6 and 7), all the simples 
had low acid values and appeared to havc3 been carefully prepared. The 
somewhat high acid values of the brown oils would reduce their value for 
leather dressing, as such oils are usually regarded as unsatisfactory for this 
purpose. 

Two further samples of fish oil were subm’tted for exa iiin ition, iu 
February, 1913. 

No. 9 “ Browu oil with steiriii.” 

No. 10 ** Brown oil without stearin.” 


These oils were dark brown in colour and had a very unpb isant odour. 
They were filtered, aui then chemically examined with the following 
results: — 

Brown oil 


.‘s: 


Specific gravity at 100^ C/l5*3^ C. 
Acid v.-ihie •*« 


with stearin. 
0*S8l 
l.?-l 


Brown oil 
without stearin. 
0-S79 
ITS 


Saponification v.aluc ... '• 200*2 

Iodine value per cent. ... 155'J 154T 
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The couslants of these two oils correspond on the whole with those of 
the previous samples. 

The present specimens have much lower acid values than the two 
samples of brown oil (Nos. 6 and 7) then dealt with, but they were darker in 
colour and their odour was still more unpleasant. 

The remarks made above as to the uses of the oils are also applicable 
to the present samples. 

Fish Guano. 

The following samples of fish guano were received along with samples 
Nos. 9 and 10 above: — 

No. I, ■* Fish guano prepared at the Governiiicnt Fisheries Station, 
South Malabar. *’ 

No. 2. “ Fish guano prepared at the Government Experimental Station 
at Tanur, South Malabar : ’* (a) “ Ordinary guano ” (6) Guano from large 
oily sardine. ” 

The guanos consisted of fragments of the bones, flesh, and scalca of 
biiiall fish. They were examined with the following results : — 


* ' 

No. 1. 

No. 2a. 

No. 2b. 


per cent^ 

Per cent. 

per cent. 

Moisture 

7’86 

8*82 

8*68 

Crude proteins ... 

40*22 

53*65 

56*40 

Consisting of : ^ 




True proteins ^ 

•1375 

45‘4l 

49*06 

Other nitrogenous subblaucttj. 

5*47 

8*24 

7*34 

pat ••• ••• ••• ••• 

0*69 

5'38 

8*52 

Other organic matter 

7*37 

4*73 

5 01 

Ash ... ••• ••• ••• 

28*80 

27‘M 

21*39 

The Ash contained : 




Lime CaO ... 

33*10 

42*32 

42*12 

Potash KjO... 

0*85 

2-17 

2*19 

Phosphoric anhydride P^Or, 

29*52 

35*32 

35*56 


The following table shows the percentages of lime, nitrogen, phos- 
phoric anhydride, fat and water present in these three samples of fish guano 
from South Malabar, compared with the corresponding figures recorded 
for fish manure from other sources : — 

Phos- 



Lime 

CaO. 

Nitro- 
geu N. 

phoric 

anhydride 

Fat. 

Water. 




P.O,. 



No. 1 

9’6 

7*8 

8*5 

6*69 

7*86 

No. 2a 

11*6 

8*6 

9*7 

5*38 

8*82 

No. 2h . 

P'lsh manure from refuse 

9*0 

9*0 

7*6 

8*52 

8*68 

(United Kingdom) 

— 

7*8 

8*1 


18*9 not 
exceeding 

Dried Menhaden scrap 
(U. S. A.) 

Norwegian cod heads 

-r' 

8*0 

8*5 

— 

12*0 

and bones 

— 


14‘9 

— 

13*0 

Norwegian whale manure.. 
Dried cod fish skins and 

. 16*5 

7*6 

15*4 


5*3 

bones 

— 

8 to 9 

l^tol2 

— 

5 to 6 

Canadian dogfish scrap ••• 

— 

8*8 

7*7 

16*6 

5*5 

Srittany fish manure ••• 

— 

6*5 

13*1 

— 

5*0 
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The commercial fish meal sold in Europe as food for cattle and pigs 
contains the following proportions of the^inost important constituents : — 


Phosphoric 

Proteins anhydride. Fat. 

Per " ‘ Per cent, Per cent. 


English meal from fish 

refuse 50 to 65 6*6 to 8*5 3 to 6 

Norwegian codling meal ... 50 to 60 11.3 to 13.1 1 to 2 

Herring meal ..* 60 to 70 3.7 to 4,7 10 to 12 

A comparison of. the figures given in th"* table above for well-hnown 
eominercial fish manures with those recorded for the present srunples of 
fish gnano from South Malabar shows that the latter contain about the 
same percentage of nitrogen as the other inanm es and an average amount 
of phosphoric anhydride, and there is therefore no doubt that lliey would 
be readily saleable as fish manures. 


These Indian fish guanos are not quite so rich in proteins as the fish 
inenls nu ntioned in the tabic on p.54. Tln v contain, however, average 
quantities of phosphoric anhydride and fat. and would no doubt be readily 
saleable for llie preparation of feeding- stuffs of the fishmeal type, provided 
they are prepared from fresh fish and are kept in good condition.- 
of the Imperial Institute. 


Industrial uses of Infusorial Earth. 

According to information recently published by the IVparlment of 
Commerce at Washington, there has been increased activity in the mining 
of infusorial earth in California and Nevada, which produced nearly 90 
per rent, of the total output of 6,528 tons last year in the United States. 
The value averaged lOi- dollars (about 43i».) jx.r ton. 

Heretofore, diatomaceous or infusorial earth has been largely tised as 
an abrasive in the form of polishing powders and scouring soaps, but the 
United States Geological Survey finds that of late its uses have been 
considerably extended. Because of its porous nature it has been used in 
the iiiannfactnre of dynamite as a holder of nitroglycerine. Its porosity 
also renders it a non-conductor of heat, and this quality in connection with 
its lightness has extended its use as an insulating packing material for safes, 
steam pipes, and boilers, and as a fireproof building material. In the United 
States a now' use of the material is reported in the manufacture of records 
for talking machines; for this purpose it is boiled with shellac, and the 
resulting product has the necessary hardness to give good results. 

In Europe, especially in Germany, infusorial earth has lately found 
extended application. It has been used in preparing artificial fertilisers, 
especially in the absorption of liquid manures, in the manufacture of water 
glass, cements, glazing for tiles, artificial stone, ultramarine and various 
pigments, amline and alizarine colours, paper, sealing wax, fireworks, guita- 
percha objects, matches, solidified bromine, scouring powders, papier-mache, 
and many other articles. In consequence, there* is a large and steadily 
growing demand for this product. — The Board of Trade Journal, 

Contre la Malaria. (The Malaria Campaign.) — Bdlletin Association, 
Planteurs de Caoutchouc, Antwerp, vi^ No. 2, March, 1914, p. 30. 

According to Dr. Watson, Sumatra, owing to the scarcity ot Anopheles 
maculatus there, is markedly free from malaria as compared with the 
Federated Malay States,— TAe Review of Applied Entomology/ 
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FRUIT TREES. 

Manunifig Fruit Trees. 

For maintaining fruit trees in bearing, in health and vigour, and 
enabling them to bear heavy crops of fruit, it is essential that they be 
properly nourished. 

In practice, thi.s is generally ensured by applications of fertilisers. 

In order to better understand the subject, it is worth the fruit grower’s 
while to unearth this knowledge himself, iu his own orchard. 

There are three ingredients which need to be furnished through the 
medium of fertilisers— namely, potash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen. The 
remaining essential plant food constituents are usually present in the soil in 
abundant quantity, and need not be supplied. Adverting to the.se three 
important constituents, it is generally safer, when the fruit grower is not 
properly conversant with the tree’s requirements on his paiticniar land, to 
apply all three. A one-sided manuring is not a profitable iiianitring, and is 
not productive of the best results. 

In order to ascertain the requirements of fruit trees in hi.s orchard the 
fruitgrower is recoimnended to experiment ; in other words, niannre certain 
rows of trees in the orchard with different nuinnrial dressings, and closely 
observe the results with regard to yield, size, colour, appearance, flavour, 
and keeping qualities of the fruit produced, and also the appearance, vigour 
and disease-resistant properties of the trees, and, not the least important, 
the profits accruing from their application. 

The beginner should remember that potassic fertilisers supply potash ; 
phosphatic fertilisers, phosphoric acid ; and nitrogenous fertilisers, nitrogen 
respectively. 

Examples of potash fertilisers are — 

Sulphate, of potash, and 
Muriate of Potash, 

Those of phosphatic fertilisers — 

Superphosphate, 

Basic Slag, and 
Bonedust. 

The last-named also supplying a little nitrogen, while 
Sulphate of Ammonia and 
Nitrate of Soda 

may be cited as examples of nitrogenous fertilisers. 

Supposing a fruitgrower is desirous of a.scertaini ng whether fruit trees 
on his land will respond to potash, all he need do is to apply a phosphatic 
and nitrog< nous fertili.ser to a number of trees and make a note of it. Such 
a dressing is known as incomplete fertiliser, as it does not supply all the 
three important plantfood ingredients. To an equal number of trees of the 
same age, variety and size, on similar land, he should apply the same 
amounts of phosphatic and nitrogenous fertiliser, plus, say 1 to 2 ib. 
sulphate of potash per tree. 

’ . . Similarly, if a grower desires to find out if it will be profitable to apply 
ph^phatic or nitrogenous fertiliser, be may proceed on similar lines, omit* 
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ting the particular fertiliser which he needs the information about from the 
dressing, in one case, be it phosphatic or nitrogenous, and including it in 
another. In this way the fruitgrower may observe the behaviour of the 
trees towards the particular kinds of fertilisers. 

Fruit crops are unlike mo^t farm crops, in that the effects of the 
fertilisers are not so readily observable, and the beginner needs to be 
warned against expecting outstanding results the first season. The second 
and subsequent seasons, however, good results may follow rational manur- 
ing* 


Mr, Alfred Thiessen, of Geeveston, Tasniaiiia, laid down experiments 
on the three-plot system in the spring of 1912 with apple-trees. The 
trees on the No. 1 plot were left unmanured, those on No. 2 received — 

3 lb. superphosphate, 

2 lb. bonedust, 

4 lb. sulphate of ammonia. 

1} „ sulphate of potash, 
per Iree, and those on No. 3 received 

3 lb. superphosphate, 

2 lb. bonedust, 

i lb. sulphate of ammonia. 

The yields, calculated per acre, for the first season were : — 

Plot 1, 560 cases. 

Plot 2, 800 cases. 

Plot 3, 666 3 cases. 

The past season \s results (being the second year of experiment) 
were ; — 

Plot 1, 524 J cases. 

Plot 2, 1,0221 cases. 

Plot 3, 915 cases. 

The absence of fertiliser on plot 1 .accounted for considerably lower 
yields. The trees on plots 2 and 3 each received the same amounts of 
superphosphate, bonedust and sulphate of ammonia. Those on plot 2 were 
given 1 J lb. sulphate of potash in addition. 

The difference in yield, and consequently the money value, between the 
two plots was well marked, and showed that the complete fertiliser was the 
most profitable one. — “ The Fruit World .” — The Queensland Afiricnltural 
Journal, 


Tea. 

No public sales have been held during the week, and the private market 
has been practically closed, as merchants were not prepared to quote prices 
during a period of exceptional uncertainty. Next week the public sales of 
Indian and Ceylon will be resumed, and it will only then be possible to give 
any idea of the trend of the market. It is reasonable to anticipate higher 
prices for .lU liquoring kinds, as a considerable business has been dono 
during the week, and stocks on the spot are to a certain extent reduced. 
Low priced Monings from 7d, to lO^L are worth attention, as many of the 
teas have clean pure liquor, and can be used with advantage <]qring the 
period of high prices,— TAe Produce Markets* Review^ 
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PLANT. P^ESTS. 

PiH>teotion ^ggi^lnmt Plant Peats. 

Th^: Rome Convention. 

The object of. the Rome Coavent^n is to brinj? jibout by legislative and 
administrative measures between the oountries adhering to the Convention 
mutual and effective action to prevent the introduction and extension of 
plant pests. 

In order to carry out thi.s object the Convention contemplates (1) State 
inspection of nurseries, gardens, hothouses and other establishments devoted 
to the trade of living plants (plants, cuttings, grafts, bulbs and cut flowers). 
(2) State regulation of transport and packing of plants. (3) The establish- 
ment in each of the adhering countries of a Government department of 
Phytopathology, to give effect to inspection, to control transport and to issue 
certificates; and t4) the foundation of one or several research institutions in 
which the scientific and technical investigation of plant pests shall be 
conducted. 

Thus Article 5 of the Convention provides that living plants in the 
sense already indicated^ may be imported only if they are accompanied by 
a phytopathological certificate issued by competent officials of the exporting 
country. The Committee is anxious to know whether a phytopathological 
certificate issued by a responsibly body will suffice lo allow of the introduc- 
tion of living plants from a country which is not a signatory to the Convention. 
It is no less anxious to know whether this Article prevents the importation 
of plants from a “ non contracting *’ State. If it is shown that adhesion to 
the Conference does not limit nor prevent the importation of plants from 
non-adhering countries the Committee is prepared, subject to one other 
pro\iso, to recommend that this country join the Convention. This proviso 
is that cut flowers shall not require to be accompanied by a certificate of 
freedom from plant pests. For, in the opinion of those engaged in the 
cut- flower industry, to require a certificate with each consignment of cut 
flowers would destroy the import trade. Jt is to be observed that the 
(jnestion whether such a destniclion of the import trade in cut flowers 
is or is not desirable lies outside -the reference to the Committee. The 
Rome Convention has for its purpose not an examination or change in 
fiscal policy, but the reduction of the enemies of vegetation. Hence the 
Committee had only to consider whether the introduction of cut flowers is 
likely to spread plant diseases. They were of opinion that it is not, and 
recommend, therefore that cut flewers shall be excluded from the scope of 
the Convention, 

The net result of the deliberation.^ of the Committee is that the Horti- 
cultural branch of the Board of Agriculture has undertaken ro obtain the 
official view9 of the Convention on the points above indicated. 

The Committee in its written expression of opinion has added two riders 
which are of importance. It recommends, in the first place, that negotia- 
tions should be entered into between this countr}’ and the Dominions, etc., 
with the object of establishing a phytopathological convention within the 
Empire in order to facilitate trade between the home country and the 
Dominions and Dependencies, and iij the second place it advises that, in the 
event of the Rome Convention meeting again, or in the event of a similar 
Convention being summoned. British representatatives should include 
persons interested and engaged in horticultural trade. 

. informed opinion will agree that the Committee has acted wisely in 
n);|fcing sure the nature and scope of the commitments involved by 
adn^ion before recommending this country to join the Convention,— T/tc 
Q0r4cnerH' Chronich, 
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• A New Kltid' of Lime.** 

Some time ago Professor Hendrick, Aberden College of Agriculture, 
lectured before the Scottish Section pi the Society of Chemistry industry, 
Glasgow, on “ The Agricultural Value of Carbonate of Uine Recovered 
from caiisticising plant.” Quantities of precipitated chalk, it appears, is 
produced as a bye-produce in the causticising plant of paper works and 
practically the whole of this at present goes to waste. The only substance 
according to the analysis of this bye-product, which may be agriculturally 
taken into consideration is its 60 to 90 per cent, of calcium carbonate with 
a little calcium hydrate. This is by no means a “ new kind of lime ” and 
as a matter of fact, this lime is in many instances made use of by agri- 
culturists who live in the surrounding neighbourhood of such works 
which produce it as a bye- product. When these works are situated 
in a part of the country where marl can be had, of course the bye- 
product of the paper works and other works is not made use of as 
most marls contain calcium phosphate as well as calcium carbonate 
and consequently is a much more valuable form of manure. Professor 
Hendrick referred to the use of lime in the soil and showed that large 
(juantities of lime were constantly lost in drainage waters. This is a fact 
well known to tea planters, but as they do not use the artificial manures 
•nearly to the same extent as they do at Home which cause this there will not 
be nearly the quantity of lime lost in the drainage waters of tea gardens as 
there will be where such artificials ao sulphate of ammonia, for instance, are 
u.sed. Sulphate of ammonia is used no^ by agriculturists at Home in enor- 
mous quantities and in conscijuence the professor’s advice to them to use more 
lime as a manure, instead of using les.*^ as they appear to be doing, must 
appear to every one as being perfectly sound. Whether they use the car- 
bonate bye-product of such works as produce it will entirely depend upon the 
distance of their farms from the place bf production. Limes at Home is a 
comparatively cheap manure when we consider the enormous advantages 
derived from its use upon certain kiiidJTbf soils. Professor Hendrick reiterates 
what has been put forward time and again in these columns of Topics 
during the 1st three j'ears that there is no good ground for the belief which 
is still common that it is necessary to use burnt Ijme (lime shells or 
ground lime) on the soil. Weight for Sveight of lime, carbonate of lime is, 
for most purposes, quite as effective as quick lime. Experiments are being 
carried out at Home at the present time and as far as they have gone they 
prove that (in time) the carbonate is equally as effective as the oxide. The 
burning, and the ultimate hydrating of lime, has the effect of reducing it to a 
finer powder than could be done otherwise in the absence of power and 
expensive machinery. This enables if to mix thoroughly with the soil and 
is brought in contact with a larger amount of soil particles than would be 
the case if it were added in a coarser mechanical state. Quick lime acts 
more quickly but in the same way as carbonate of lime. First,, they supply 
the lime which all plants require as ^ part of their food. As a geherai rule 
most soils contain an abundance of liihe for the direct wants of the plants ; 
it is therefore only in exceptional bases that lime will act in this way, 
Secondly, by combining with acids in the soil, so as to remove the 
sourness of the land, thirdly, by gradually acting on the vegetablb matter 
of the soil, it converts the nitrogen it contains irttb an available condi- 
tion for the plant^S needs, and fd^lily by actihg upon the mineral 
matter of the soil so as to fit it fbr entering into the roots ^of growing 
plants. The presence of carbonate of lime has been pro'^cjd to be one 
of the most important conditions of the process known as “ iRitrificatiou** 
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whereby the nitrogen in the form of organic nitrogen or ammonia, in the 
soil is converted into nitric acid. ' ■* 

Limestone. 

Although most planters of know all about this, io many 

cases the younger generation of planters do not thoroughly grasp every- 
thing in its connection. I mention this in case any of the older hand.s 
might think that it is presumption on tny part to attempt teaching them 
about what they perhaps know all about better than 1 do. There are a 
great many young assistants who have not had an agricultural education 
and who know nothing about lime or its agricultural functions, could teach 
me more other subjects than ever I dreamt of and it is for such I write 
concerning lime. 

Limestone rock is seldom four'd absolutely pure. When it is so it con- 
sists of lime (quick lime) in combination with carbonic acid. Its chemical 
forinulais CaOg which means that 56 lbs. of lime, and 44 lbs. of carbonic 
acid, make 100 lbs. of pure limestone. There are many varieties of lime- 
stone such as chalk which is soft, our common limestone which is hard. 
Some are yellow like those containing magnesia, some are pure white like 
marble. The Derbyshire black marble is a limestone and tney are all 
calcium carbonates. It is one of the simplest of experiments to ascertain 
the presence of lime in a soil by putting a little of it in a glass and pouring 
some hydrochloric acid upon it (vinegar will al.so answer the purpose), and 
if any effervescence appears it is i fairly sure sign of lime being Dre.«ent in 
the soil. The bubbling- up would be owing to the escape of the carbonic 
acid gas from the carbonate of calcium present in the soil. 

When limestone is burned the caroonic acid is driven out by the heat 
and the lime remains. One ton of pure limestone yields about 1 H cwt. of 
quick-lime. One ton of pure quick-lime becomes 26-1/3 cwt, of slaked-iimr. 
Qiiick-liine, if exposed to the air, will absorb water from it and gradually fall 
into powder. It will also absorb carbonic acid gas from the air and again 
become a carbonate which is chemically exactly the same as it was in (he 
original rock but its niechanicul condition of course has entirely changed fiom 
that of bping a uv)re or less fine poi^der. When lime in any form is used as 
a manure it sboulJ never be put deeply in the soil as it has a strong tendency 
to sink and when it gets below the cultivation it is one of the main tactors in 
the production of that objectionable state in a subsoil knowrr by the name of 
hard pan. If a plateau garden requires the addition of lime fur any other 
purpose than providing plant food it may almost be taken for granted that 
it should not have bseu openel in tea.— Planters' Gazette^ 


Coffee. 

The market ha.s been practically clo.!;ed, with the exception of a few 
dealings for cash, which are therefore hardly an indication of values. 
Foreign markets are also nominally closed, but business has been done in 
America at from 8s. to 10s. above the closing prices of last week, and it is 
quite possible that this market may show the same advance. At the same 
time there is plenty of Coffee in London for the home trade demand, and if 
shipments to the Continent are stopped for any length of time there need be 
no fear of a shortage, though for the present holders are afkirtg a consider- 
able advance. The Hra;jilian market is closf^ until the, 15!h instant, and 
in^ructions have been given * to the railways there to send nothing to the 
ports; thi- will not help matters, as ignorance with regard to the movemeut 
of tte crop will lead to more uucertaiuty. — Produce Markets* Ueviexv* 
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THE U. P. A. S. 1. 

(Incoupobateo,) 

Both Mr Aylmer Martin and Mr. Day have arrived and all corres- 
pondence about labour matters should from to-day be addressed to him ; 
except such letters as correspondents may wish to appear in the Chronicle^ 
in which case, such letters should be addressed to the Editor, Planters' 
Chronicle^ to avoid all complications. 

Mr. Anstead, Scientific Officer, has also returned from his holiday. All 
three officers appear very much benefited by their visit home. 

We publish Proceedings of the North Mysore Planters' Association. 
We recommend for reading the concise report read by Mr. Bonner on the 
co-operative purchase of manures. 

There also are published the Proceedings of the Mundakayam Planters' 
As.sociation. Mr. Kirk read his report as Delegate to the U. P. A. Annual 
Meeting and two resolutions were passed by a majority. The first was to 
approach the local Association with a view to establishing a more economical 
scheme (for labour) for protecting their interests than that established 
by the U. P. A. S. I. 

The second resolution condemned the tempting of any of the native 
staff employed on any estate in the district by holding out higher pay. 

A special meeting of the same Association's Committee was held to 
meet the District Magistrate, with a view to taking steps to prevent undue 
rising of prices of foodstuffs during the War. 

A Tea Report is published up to date. 

Those interested in Sisal Fibre cultivation will be interested in the 
extract from “ Tropical Life ” on Yucatsps Sisal output. 

From the Consular and Diplomatic Reports we extract an authorita- 
tive article on Rubber under the heading of Para. 

There will be a meeting of the Labour Committee in Bangalore on 
October 12th, and any suggestion that any one may wish to have brought 
before it should reach Mr. Martin before that date. 

IMPERIAL INDIAN iRELIEF FUND. 

Previously Acknowledged ... ... Rs.225. 
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BJTROMETBR 

OF 

Labour Depantmant. 



100,000 

96 , 243*78 

95*471 

95 , 434*21 

94 , 450*41 

90 , 219*41 

89 , 619*41 

88 , 574*41 

86 , 429*41 

84 , 867*41 

82 , 851*41 

82 , 293*90 

79.820 

77,958 

74,607 

73.057 

68,757 

68,611 


The laeboun Depaptrhent oF the 
O. P. JK. S. I. stapted on cImIV 1st, 
1 © 14 . 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

North Mysore Planters’ Association. 

Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting held at Balehonnur, 
on 7th September, 7914. 

Present. — Messrs. H. G, Bonner, (President), C. H. Browne, A. F. Evetts, 
C, C. Kent, R. G. Foster, C, Danvers, F. W*. Might, C. P. Reed, 
E. IL Young, and W. H. Reed, (Honorary Secretary). By 
Proxy; — Mr. S. L. Mathias. 

Honorary Secretary's Report 1913-1914. — Gentlemen, — The number 
of Estates on the Register is now 52 representing a total of 9,905 acres. 
S'jven Estates with a total subscription of Rs.531-1-0 are still in arrears. 
The revenue for the past year has been from subscriptions Rs.4,91 0-1-0 and 
Ks. 187- 11-0 interest on Fixed Deposit and Current Account with the 
National Bank of India, Against this there is an expenditure of Rs.6.2b2-l-8. 
Owing to certain sums due on account of the Assistant Scientific Officer 
Fund last year coming into this year’s accounts the expenditure seems heavy. 
A cash balance of Rs.2,91 5-9-0 was brought forward from last year bringing 
the total receipts up to R6.8, 013-5-0, thus leaving us at the end of the year 
with a cash balance in hand of Rs.l, 811-3-4 and Rs.4,000 on Fixed Deposit 
with the National Bank of India. 

Benevolent Fund, — Subscriptions this year amount to Rs. 150. Theife- 
is still a balance of Rs. 110 due by subscribers. 

Gentlemen, I bog to submit my resignation of the Honorary Secre- 
taryship. 

Roads and Communications. — The following Resolution was proposed 
by Mr, A. F. Evetts and seconded by Mr. C. C. Kent — “ That this Associa- 
tion do represent to the Chief Engineer that owing to the rise in coolies’ 
wages in the District, that the present rates prevailing for work on the 
Government Roads are inadequate and that unless rates are raised the 
roads will go from bad to worse, as contractors and sub -contractors are now 
refusing to continue at present rates.” 

Green-Bug. — Letter dated 1st August, 1914, from Dr. Coleman, was 
read. It was decided that the Honorary Secretary do write and thank 
Dr. Coleman for the information about Fish-oil Soap tor spraying purposes* 
As members now have sufficient stocks on hand to meet any sudden out,- 
break in North Mysore, it was agreed it -was unnecessary to make any 
further purchases at present. 

Co-operative purchase of Manures. — Mr. Bonner on behalf of the 
Sub-Committee read the following Repe^ : “ Your Committee has gone 

into the sul^ect — to the best of its ability— jnd has come to the conclusion^ 
that co-opefetion will undoubtedly lead tifS very considerable saving ; but 
the extent ol this saving cannot be determined without further correspond- 
ence with different firms. 

Messrs. Parry & Co. quote rates, that your Committee think might be 
improy^ on, and on enquiry of Home firwtnlght lead to fu^hef fiedbetions, 
as regards imported fertilisers. " . . 

Nothing <kfftiite can, however, be done until it is known deftoRdy, what 
quantities are adttthlly guaranteed to%e taken ; when a firm quotalioii might 
be asked lot from various firms. 
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It seems necessary for certain chemical fertilisers, that an agent at 
Home should be in a position to bay such, whenever the market is favour- 
able, and this would necessitate orders being placed considerably ahead, 

A small Committee, working in conjunction with the Assistant Scientific 
Officer, should be appointed to further elucidate, the possibilities — but the 
crux of the matter appears to be, in definite orders, a considerable time 
ahead. 

Some correspondence, with Home and Local Firms (in one instance 
as regards Basic Slag quotations, from an Indian concern) is in progress ; 
and the results will be communicated when known. It was decided to 
postpone any further enquiries until the war was over. 

Lady Ampthill Nursing Institute^ — The meeting was in favour of 
joining the Institute. 

Defaulting Members, — Kiiev some discussion the Honorary Secretary 
was instructed to write to Members paying on the old basis that they be 
asked to forward their subscriptions which were guaranteed by them for 
5 years to the Scientific Officer Fund 

Dassara Delegate. — Mr. Danvers will represent this Association at 
Ihe Representative Assembly to be held at Mysore City on September JOth, 
1914. 

War Fund. — Resolved : “ That the Association should subscribe Rs.500 
lo H. R. H. The Prince of Wales’ National Relief Fund, and that the Hono- 
rary Secretary should write to all Members inviting subscriptions.” 

The sum of Rs.l70 was promised in the room. 

Election of Of/tce-bearers. — The following gentlemen were elected to 
serve on the Executive for the year 1914-15. 

President ... ... Mr. A. F. Evetts. 

Vice-President ... ... Mr. C. Danvers. 

Honorary Secretary ... Mr. C. C. Kent. 

Committee Members— Mersrs. A. F. Evetts, C. Danvers, C. C. 

Kent; W. H, Reed and R. G. Foster. 

The Meeting closed with a , vote of thanks to the retiring Honorary 
Secretary. , ♦ » . > 

(Signed) C, C. KENT, 

Honorary Secretary. 


Mundakayam Planters^ X'sMoiation. 

Proceedings of the General Quarterly Meeting held at 
Mnndakayain Travellers* Bunp^low on Jst AugmL I9t4, ^t 7t) a. in. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were held as read ,and 'Confirmed. 

Mr. Kirk who kindly agr^d at the lastlMe^ing tp rppreoM this Associa- 
tion at the Meeting of ,t^e Ohited Trayancore Plhhteife^ A^defation held at 
^!|iiion on the iOtb June ta.st, fh^ submitted his report.' He stated that 
only three Associations ^ve^e represented, viz.^ the G<intr«l Travancore,* 
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•South Travancore and Mundakayam Associations and the following office 
bearers for the new Association were appointed : — 

Chairman ... ... Mr. j. S. Valentine. 

Vice-Chairman ... ... Mr. J. A. Richardson. 

Hon, Secretary ... ... Mr. J. Gwynne. 

Some discussion took place regarding the Labour Commission in the course 
of which Mr. Richardson and Mr. Cook submitted their views and Mr. Kirk 
informed the Delegates that the majority in this .Association did not con- 
sider it necessary to join the Commission, Mr. Kirk further reported tbait 
Ihe rest of the Nleeling was occupied in drawing up Rules for the election 
of Representatives and that he had committed the Mundakayam Planters’ 
Association to subscribe R3.25 per annum for nominal expenses. 

A plan of the proposed Cattle Pound at Mundakayam was laid on the 
table and certain donations towards the erection of same were intimated. 

The Secretary reported that there was every likelihood of the Govern- 
ment giving about 500 acres for Pasturage land and it was suggested that 
Ihe Government be asked to fell the saine and fence it in and also to build 
Pettahs for bandies outspanning by the road side as the Police were prevent- 
ing the handymen from doing so. 

On the motion of the Chairman, it was unanimously resolved “ That 
our Associition Rules be amended so .as to make it clear that the duly 
•elected Vice-Chairman of the Association is cx officio a member of the 
Committee,” 

It was reported by the Secretary that the members elected at the last 
Meeting to form a deputation to Trivandrum had for various reasons, been 
prevented from going, and after disGUs.sion it was agreed to let this matter 
•drop. 

The Chairman then, submitted his Report as Delegate to the Meeting 
of the U, P. A, S. I. at Bangalore. He said: — 

“ Gentlemen. — At the last moment I had to volunteer to act as your 
Delegate if Mundakayam was to be represented at all. It appears that in 
-future years it would be advisable to elect your Delegate two Meetings before 
the U. P. A. Meeting, with substitutes, as it is awkward to have to start 
at short notice. You will all have read the proceedings of the 
whole meeting in the Planters" Chronicle, I did not consider it 
necessary to speak on any matters except the subjects which concern 
us. 


Labour Commission , — I raised the point as to what would happen 
to the Working Committee of the new Labour Commission, if an employee 
of Messrs. Finlay Mui^;^ &,Co’s Finn weie elected to the Chairmanship of the 
U, P. A. This wouldvg^ve them 3 df^hek own members against 3 elected 
and nominated members. This issue was met by the withdrawal of Mr. 
Aylmer Martip’s prerogative to be oneiof the Executive Committee Item 
U, A, S, L'Agefii^, . I here called , attention to carelessoessjn sending 
the Chronicle to planters who had left the country or died,, ahd Mr. Abbott 
backed me in this, in stating that he knew of one gentieman who received, I 
think, 6 entries. Local Secretaries of ail^i^ssociations are now. asked’to send 
in a revised list of their members^ aqatQ give notice when any leave the 
District audit was.ateo agreed that Efetns at home iutereded in Planting 
fpatters, shQuld.ireceive frep copies on application. 
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Scientific Officer Department , — You will have read of the very liber- 
al offer of the Madras Government in this respect, which it seems to me 
it would be folly to refuse. The Atiamalai Planters’ Association have been 
exceedingly kind in their offer of ten acres of land free. 

It is urged in this District that the Anamalais is not a suitable place to 
experiment with Rubber. Against this it must be acknowledged that it is in 
a very central position for the Scientific Officer’s to radiate from, in order to 
visit local experimental plots of all products. And one certainly appreciates 
while at the U. P. A. Meeting, that we, in Rubber, are not the only pebble on 
the beach. 

Finance , — The Secretary presented the Budget estimate for the coming 
year and our funds are Rs.20,941, Expenditure Rs. 15,708. This is without 
including the extra Rs.6,000 required for starting the Anamalai Experimental 
Station. It was definitely decided that local Associations should not be 
asked for any further subscription. The necessary funds will be found out 
of our surplus and by private subscription. 

Planters' Benevolent Fund , — I asked here to have it made clear 
that subscribers to this fund who were not members of any local Planters’ 
Association were entitled to all benefits, as this fund is quite separate from 
any local party feeling. 

Several changes in the U. P. A. Rules were proposed by Mr. Abbott 
and unanimously carried. I am sure you will all welcome the election of Mr. 
J. A. Richardson as Chairman. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I am glad to have had tiie honour of acting 
as your Delegate and though I derived some benefit from the set speeches 
made at the formal meetings, I think one derives infinitely more benefit 
from informal convensations with the Delegates, and private discussion on 
various topics of planting interest.” 

A very hearty vote of thanks proposed by Mr. Asher and seconded by 
Mr. Lord was unanimously accorded to Mr. Kirk, who undertook at the last 
moment to attend the Meeting as our Delegate. 

As proxy for Mr. Hamond, Mr. West submitted the following resolu> 
tion: — “That in view of the U, P. A. S. I. Labour Commission being now 
established, and being so very unnecessarily expensive to meet onr owa 
needs, that the Secretary of our Association do approach other local Associ- 
ations, who are similarly placed as to the advisability of establishing a more 
economical scheme for protecting our inlere.*^!?.” In support of same Mr, 
West stated 

“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, —As his proxy, 1 have been asked by 
Mr, Hamond, who much regrets his inability to be present at this Meeting, 
to bring the following Resolution before you 

“ That in view of the U. P. A. S, I. Labour Commission being now 
established and being so very unnecessarily expensive to meet our own 
needs, the Secretary of our Association do approach other Associations- 
which are similarly placed, as to the advisability of ' eatabb^bi&g a more- 
econcmical scheme for protecting our interests.' 

It will be patent to most that, now that the LalldfHr jCiHnmissio^ 
the U. P. A. S. I. has been set agoing, it is titne t^i ure and other 
Associations who have not seen fit to support the C. P, A. S. I. 
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Labour Coimiiission, should take steps to protect our own interests so 
far as Labour is concerned. The chief reason, I think why this Asso- 
ciation and certain others have refrained ^rom supporting the now exist- 
ing Labour Commission is that of the verj. heavy subscription which has 
been asked by those who have thus far piloted that organisation. We 
are not the only Association which has stood out for that as well as 
other reasons, and I think their position,— as well as to an extent 

ours— has been fully dealt with by Mr Mead in letters from him, which have, 
from time to time, appeared in the pages of the Planters*' Chronicle* 
Mr. Hamond has stated to me that he is in entire agreement with what 
Mr, Mead has said in. these letters. The point of this Resoliilion, of course, 
is that all those local Associations which have not joined the existing 
Labour Copi mission, should combine and form a Labour CominisHion of 
their own, I think I may be right in saying that such a Scheme as is 
suggested in the Resolutions could be carried through at a rate of subscrip- 
tion which would eliminate all objections to the scheme on the ground of 
expense, while at the same time giving us advantages similar to those 
enjoyed by Associations which have supported the larger and more expensive 
organisation. It has been put to Mr. Hamond that the Travancore Com- 
bined Planters’ Association, which was recently formed, meets the situation. 
It does not go far enough ; and as far as can be gathered from the 
report of the Meeting of Delegates appearing in the Chronicle of the 
18th ultimo, the position taken up by the Meeting was a passive 
one, not a constructive one, on the question of the Labour Com- 
mission and there, apparently, the matter ends so far as this new 
Association is concerned. The object of this Resolution which I wish 
to emphasise is that the. course proposed is a constructive one, and the 
formation of such a Labour Commission, as I have referred to need not, in 
any way, interfere with the proceedings of the new Travancore Combined 
Planters* Association. What is proposed is a Labour Commission, not 
another Combined Planters’ Association, There i.s no question, as has been 
suggested to Mr, Hamond by the Chairman of this Association, that the 
object of this Resolution is to form another Association for Mundaka^^am 
District alone, as the Combined Association, necessary to carry out the 
formation of a Labour Commission, is already in existence and it will be for 
the local Associations to say (if they arc agreeable to the formation of a 
separate Labour Commission) whether the new Combined Association will 
deal with the matter. You are, however, now only asked to support, in the 
first instance, an effort to obtain the views of other Associations on the 
question of the formation of a Labour Commission separate from that of the 
U, P. A. S. L, and I think that this at least might be done meantime.” 

The Resolution was seconded by Mr, Simmons as proxy for Mr, J. K, 
Vincent and after discussion was carried by a majority. 

The following Resolution was submitted by the Secretary as proxy for 
Mr. Howson : — 

” That this As.sociation strongly condemns the idea of approaching any 
members of the native staff employed on any Estate in the District without 
the knowledge and sanction of their employers, with a view to inducing them 
to leave their present situations by holding out offers of higher pay, and that 
the Association considers that apart from the discourtesy of the proceeding, 
an unhealthy competition is created, w'-hich cannot be but harmful to the 
District. ” Mr. Milbank then put Mr. Howson’s views on the question before 
the Meeting and urged that members’ support should be given to the Kcoo* 
lutioo. It was carried by a majority, 
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Mr. Harley reported what has been done with regard to the removal 
of the Post Office from its present site. 

The Secretary then submitt^ his correspondence to the Meeting. 

It was arranged that the next Meeting of the Association be held at thq 
Mundakayam Club on 7th November, 1914. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

(Signed* H, B. KIRK, 

Chair tfMft, 


MUNDAKAYAM PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

A Special Meeting of the Committee of the above Association was held 
at Peruvanthanam Bungalow on 21st August, 1914, to meet the District 
Magistrate, Mr. S. C. H. Robinson with a view to taking steps to prevent 
any undue or artificial raising of prices of foodstuff.s by Mundakayam 
ba^aarmen and traders in consequence of the War. Mr. I?obinsoji 
explained what he had done in other places in his jurisdiction and indicated 
generally how he intended to deal with local tradesmen and how the Associa- 
tion would be enabled to check the prices of foodstuffs charged by them. Mr. 
Robinson also kindly agreed to arrange that the Treasury Officer at Peer- 
made would cash Currency Notes and also cheques from Member.s of this 
Association on being informed of the probable amount of cash being 
required from that source. 

A hearty vote of thanks was Unanimously passed to Mr. Robinson for 
the advice and assistance that he gave to the Association. 


Vallard (Dr.) Pour lutter contre les Mouches. (To combat flies) : — 

La Vie Agric. et Rur., Paris, ii, no, 14, 17th March, 1914, pp. 373*378, 
3 figs. 

The author records the following species of flies as associated with the 
transmission of disease ; the common house-fly, Musca domestica^ the small 
house-fly, Homalomyia canicularis, the blue bottle fly, Calliphora 
vomitoria, a green and gold fly, Lucilia caesar, and the stable flies, 
Stomoxys calcitrans and Muscina atahulans ; the two latter being rate in 
dwelling houses. In view of their disea.ee-bearing potentialities, flies should 
be prevented access to dwelling houses wherever possible. Various methods 
are given for destroying flies once they have entered the house, such as traps 
containing .soap solution, .stickv papers, pyrethrum powder either as a 
fumigant, slowly burned, or as a powder, or formol mixed with milk. Bouet 
and Roubaud recommend fumigating with “ cresyl,*’ the fumes of which act 
instantaneou.sly on flies and mo.sqaitos, but are not harmful to metal work, 
leather, etc., and beyond causing slight irritation to the eyes, are harmless to 
human beings. Manure and rubbish heaps, etc., in which the flies breed, 
should be as far away as possible and treated with larvicides such as chloride 
of lime, a 20 per cent, solution of slaked lime, petrol and sulphate of iron, a 
solution of borax and arsenate of soda, or crude oil mixed with water. 

No very efficient 'caturaf enemies are known. They are preyed on bjr 
species of Bembex, and th^ fungus Emptisa muscae is very pathogenic to 
them, but has not yet been successfully cultivited artificially.— 
Review of Applied Entomology. 
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TEA. 

Indian Tea* 

Mincing Lane Market. 

There were no public auctions this week owing to the Easter holidays. 
Privately there were good enquiries, and it is anticipated that a strong tone 
will again prevail when the auctions recommence next week. 

WilL Demand Excr.Kn Supply? , 

Fear is expressed in some quarters that the trade may possibly be faced 
with a famine. Looking forward, to oiii* probable total supplies, it io 
interesting to note how rapidly the world’s consumption is increasing. 
This increase greatly exceeds the increase of supply. We are, therefore, 
inevitably in face of a famine, sooner or later, but the new consuming 
countries are, as yet, somewhat coy, and might easily be frightened of our 
tea. Ill France and many other countries afternoon tea has become fashion* 
able, and those in the vogue willingly pay up to 4s. a pound for tea, but the 
fashion may change^ and tea will not be wanted ; nor probably, will its 
disappearance be much regretted. 

Policy on Restriction Changed. 

Importers arranged, some months ago, lo regulate their sales until the 
whole of the past season’s crop was sold, and a number of them had decided 
to spread out their weekly offerings so as to continue up to the end of May. 
It is now stated in the market, however, that the remainder of the tea unsold 
will be printed as rapidly as possible, and that the former arrangement is 
being abandoned. The high prices, and the recent strength of the market, 
has led to the belief that no harm from the seller’s point of view will be 
done by speeding up the rate of sale, while there is also a desire to close up 
accounts on the part of companies ; to issue their annual reports, and dis- 
tril^ute the good dividends which have been' earned. In some quarters this 
change of policy is regretted, but in view of the fact that there cannot be a 
gr^at deal of tea left to send to market, it is thought that no particular harm 
will result for the sellers. 

Prospects of Forthcoming Season. 

Now that there is very little of the pasj:. season’s Indian tea left to pass 
through the auctions, attention is being turned to the possibilities of the 
forthcoming season and to the question of whether or not increased supplies 
arc likely to be forthcoming from India and other countries of production. 
The producer of British -grown tea would doubtless be satisfied if the forth- 
coming season proves as good as the one now practically closed notwith- 
standing that in Ceylon and some districts of Northern India, the weather 
last year was not all that could be desired. At the same time, however, it is 
not to be doubted that an effort will be inadQ in all tea-growing countries to 
increase the outturn as much and as quickly as possible, because the high 
prices with which the past Indian tea-selling season here is closing particu- 
larly for common grades, are a great inceulive to growers. Already indeed 
there are signs of increased outturn. From the beginning of January to the 
end of March, Ceylon shipped 25,015,486 lbs., as against 22,550,769 lbs., last 
year, to the United Kingdom an increase of 2,464,717 lbs., and the estimate 
for April is, approximately, some 11^ to 12 million lbs., about the same as 
for the corresponding month last year. Ih java also the outturn is iucreas- 
ing, and as the production of the Island later on will compare with the period 
of drought last year, when production was restricted, a substantial inprease 
is being looked for qn the 12 months, ' ' 
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Sumatra Tea. 

The produce from thi*^ cociijtr^r^s a contingencj' to be looked for- 
ward to in the near future,' To what extent the production of tea in 
Sumatra will effect the snpolies this year cannot be gauged, but it is 
unlikely that the outturn of the new produce will be other than com- 
paratively small for the present. At the same time considerable iiUerest is 
being taken in the fact that the first consignment from that country has been 
received and sold at satisfactory prices. Distributors hail the advent of 
Sumatra as a tea producer with great satisfaction and hope that the Island 
will afford some relief from the pressure to which they have been subjected, 
if not this year at a not very distant date. Considerable publicity has been 
given to the fact that Sumatra hat now commenced production and the 
Financial Times has had an interesting article on the subject. This 
journal says that it has been at some pains to gather up opinions of the 
experts in the market upon the (|nality and make of the tea- offered and it 
reports that they are all (juite favourable. The leaf is well made, with some 
show of tip even in the lower grades, and as to the li(juor there seems to 
be general agreement that for a first effort of a new plantation it is quite 
a success. There was none of the “ greenish” flavour observable in 
it which L so often noticed iu new Indian teas. When the first efforts 
of the Java tea planters were put upon the London market the infusion was 
far from being satisfactory. Most of the teas had been so over- fired as to 
taste smoky and objectionable ; §o much so, that at one time it was a by- 
word of reproach to style any sort of hopelessly undesirable tea Javary,” 
It is also quite within the memory of the older habitues of Mincing Lane 
that the early teas of Ceylon were what the market called “ Icnobblv” ; light 
in the hand and lumpy, not at all wiry or twisted, and as for the li<|nors of 
those “ knobbly” lots, they rt rtainly coloured the water, but were far from 
being attractive to drink. Sumatra, however, starts off with every 
advantage. Assam seed, expert management,' modern methods, up to-date 
factories fitted with the late st appliances,— and the result is pronounced as 
excellent. One point, however, which must not be overlooked as regards 
Sumatra and one which may possibly lead to the hopes of distributors of 
considerable extra supplies from that quarter being modified, is the question 
of labour. So far the tea estates in Sumatra have been planted out with 
Javanese labour. Java, itself, however, is now experiencing some difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient labour and there is an agitation to prevent encroach- 
ments by Sumatra. 

Probable Increase in Supplies. 

It is, of course, early yet to forecast with any confidence how matters 
will stand by the end of the year, because of the great uncertainty of the 
industry, and the many influences which experience has shown may 
intervene, upset calculations which had apparently been formed on a very 
solid basis. At present, however^ the general opinion is that this year will 
see a considerable increase in the supplies, and particularly tho.se available, 
for London. India is expected to do its utmost to turn out larger crops, 
notwithstanding the dangers attaching to coarse plucking; while Chitia, 
which, as a result of unfavourable weather, and the bad results obtained in 
the previous 12 months, supplied ’a considerably smaller quantity last year, 
is likely to make an effort to obtain an advantage from the prices which 
have been ruling of late. At the same time, notwithstanding the opinion 
that larger supplies will be received there are to be found some authorities 

who doubt whether the extra quantity deemed likely to be available 

cause any material fall ih prices. Their argument is that consumption 
is ^Tcpanding 80 rapidly that it wift offset tlie iperease ip supplies, This ie 
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perhaps taking a very sang^iiine view, particularly as the high prices have 
recently been reflected in a fallinj? off in the Exports from London, and may 
continue to cause a conlractiou in the foreign demand for tea. The 
majority in the trade, however, would ’welcome some decline in prices 
particularly those for common tea, because it would make for a healthier 
position in tho trade generally, and give the distributors, who form a very 
important branch of the industry, an opportunity to make a profit,. It would 
only reciuire concerted action on the part of some of the large distributors 
to raise their prices to the public to bring about a halt in the expansion of 
consumption of tea iu this country, and possibly, a reduction, because so far 
the public has not felt tlie eff ect of the high prices, the burden having been 
borne by the distributors. 

Green Te.a. 

A curious feature, in connection with the trade, is the attraction that, 
green tea has for large numbers of people. The green colour of the leaf, 
except in the case of Indian or Ceylon green teas, must nece.s.sarily be a 
foreign matter ; it cannot add to the flavour, or make the tea cup more wel- 
come, and yet China green tea is in constant use in every country, where tea 
is drunk at all. Another kind of te.a, Formosa Oolong, has,, it is said, its own 
particular attribute, but no foreign matter is introduced. The peculiar 
character is given to the leaf, it is stated, owing to its growing in close proxi- 
mity to the great camphor forests of Formosa. But I am not in a position 
to vouch for the correctness of the statement. 

Patent Tea Chests. 

There has been considerable discn.ssion of late in tea trade circles on 
the subject of the increased use of such patent tea chests as the “ V^enesta 
and “ Acme. ” The Financial Times points that one result has been to 
increase the difficulty of ganging the quantity of unsold tea left on hand. 
The good old clays when Assam abounded in leak fore.sts, which enterprising 
planters were able to cut down and saw up for tea chests, have gone for 
ever and the rough clumsy package has been replaced by a much lighter 
and stronger chest made of patent “ Venesta” wood, which consists of three 
thicknesses of hard-wood veneer cemented together, two of which are placed 
lengthwise, and the third crosswise. The result is a waterproof package of 
amazing strength. The old teak chest frequently weighed between 40 and 
50 lbs, without any tea in it, while the Venesta chest is under 20 lbs. 

Planters have been steadily adopting the new chests for years past, and 
it has been found pos.sible to increase the quantity of lea in them without 
making them inconveniently heavy to handle. So many charges in connec- 
tion with the tea trade are reckoned on a basis of so much a chest that there 
is a certain advantage in increasing the weight of tea in a chest as long as 
the gross weight is still considerably less than it used to be ; and it cannot 
matter much, to a public career, for instance, wjiether he has to carry 
120 lbs. of tea or 125 lbs, in a chest as long as he charges on the gross 
weight. There are, however, several charges at the bonded warehouses, 
based on the old idea so much per chest, sthich are in no wise increased by 
an extra 5 lbs. in the chest, and it i.s therefore quite imaginable that the net 
weights of the chests are being increased from time to time as the.enipty 
package is made of lighter material. 

This tends as will be seen, to disturb the statistic.s of Miticing Lane 
operators very seriously and now, a.s the sjeason draws to its clo^e arid everv- 
body would like to know how much has yet to be marketed beforc^lst Julv, 
it is beginuipg to be deemed probable tba^ a larger weight of teA has passed 
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tb« hammer thaa a mere enumeration of so many hundred packages sold 
would work /out at* The packages, it is said, have heen heavier and 
coqijLaincd moie tea than they used to do, and from careful inquiry it is very 
doubtful if to-day, with the increased import shown by the Board of Trade 
figures there is as much undisposed .of, as there was at this date a year 
ago. The f-ondon Tea Hiokers* As-^ociaiion, witli the concurrence of the 
importers, has pursued a wise policy all through the season in limiting the 
supplies each week to moderate proportions, and the effect has been the 
steady inarket. Of course there has been a steadily increasing demand to 
help them, aticl there has also been in the minds of importers a sort of 
cefiaidty that nothing would be Ip^t by more or less restraint. Prices Were 
all the while tempting but no syinptonis of collapse were ever visible, how- 
ever, ardently looked for by buyers, and while the profits to the distri- 
butors have been diminished, the season now looks as if it would have 
a peaceful end . — Indian Planter^' Gazette^ 


Thk Yucatam Sisai. Olttput. 

The carefully worked out suggestion made by Mr. Alfred Chatterton, 
C. L r... Director of Industries, State of Mysore, that “there is probably a 
iniriion acres of unoccupied land in this Province more or less suitable for 
aloe or sisal cultivation” causes one to look up statistics regarding the out- 
puts from Mexico ^nd to consider what chance such a large area as the one 
mentioned would have if brought'<4nto direct competition with that old- 
established industry of the Indian and half- Indian population of Yucatan ; 
add industry too, that is run on* Hoes that, even if it is not actual slavery, 
could never be allowed in Mysore. According to the i»oletin dc Rstadistica. 
the official organ of the Hacendados Heneqncneros^ of Yucatan, last year 
was a record ibne as regards the total exports of sisal, which were: — 

rt BalCvS. - Tons (1,000 kos ) 


Jan. 1st.— Dec. Jlst. ISflS 836,950 
„ ., 19X2^ 814,610 

1911 680,990 

. „ J910 558,996 

1939 567,427 


145,280 

139,902 

116,547 

9-4,789 

95,756 


Of this output 520, 143 bales were exported diirin-; the second half of 
1913, against 491.841 bales in 1912. As the total weight of the 1913 
shipment was 90,658.183 kos., tho^average weight was 175 kos. or about 
350 lb. Of the 520,000, one firm, that of Avelino Montes, exported 
406,728 bales (71,466,000 kos,), A*^t<tro Pierce coming in as a poor second 
with 86,741 bales (14,609.887 add the Cia de Hac. Henequeneros 

was third with 18,817 bales (-^3,244,867 kos.). The average value of the 
sisal shipped during the last six indtuha of 1913 was 28*145 ct.s. (100 cts. 
—1| -2s.) per kilo., against 20‘882-.ets. in 1912, so that the price was 
cts, better per, kilo. . (2 204 lb » .■ The value of the 520,000 bales (July- 
December shipments) was $25,516^500, equal to 2, 5 16,000 

Were India, therefore, to plant up even 100,000 acres with sisal, and 
that area gave a fair yield, it woui<l be interesting to see how far the Indian 
output could affect the Yucatan planers, and how the combined outputs 
woidd affect prices^ ’ W« fear they would be pulled down biWow the limit of 
profit -yielding, as many centres. tcl-chv dab4)le in ihe sisal and some have a 
fall putput, but no one outside YucHtati stn^ni.s to he growing rich out of the 
iluiUBtry, and many seem extremely loth to have anything to do vyith the 
fi\m<f^Tropicql iJfe. 
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RUBBBR. 

The prosperity* indeed, at the presentf time, the existence of the trade 
of Amazon depends upon the rubber crop and the prices obtained in 
Europe and America for the' product of these States. By these prices, 
however much they may fail, would still be remunerative to the Brazilian 
seringticiro if he could reduce the expense of (1) collection ; (2) transport ; 
(3) taxation and other charges so as to bring the cost below the selling 
price* To do the first is not impossible, and it is to some extent being 
done. The principal article of the gather^s* food is farina, and this is now 
being produced locally at a price which hks considerably reduced the cost 
of rubber at Para. 

As I stated in my last report this' cost has never been exactly calculated. 
Indeed, it has been practically impossible to reckon it, as much of Jthc ex- 
pense consisted of barter into the value of which so many varying considera- 
tions entered that no standard could be fixed.. It is now generally thought 
that by successively lowering the cost of farina, dried meat; fish, Ac., and 
producing other items of food on the spot the cost of collecting the wild 
rubber can be brought down, perhaps evrfi so low as 2a;. per kilo, in Para. 

A good deal can be done, too, towards raising the value of the rubber 
by rigorously excluding impurities and improving the (juality. But there still 
remain the (tiieslions of freights and export duties, 

Food-STUFFS. — As regards the cultivation of food-stuff's there can be 
no doubt that the Amazon districts could well supply the needs of an 
enormous population, 

In the present circumstances, however, there are many difficulties in 
the way of fanning on a large scale. The margins of rivers, where only 
settlers are now to be found, are liable to periodical ffoods. On the subsi- 
dence of the water and for just such a distance as is reached by the inunda- 
tion, food-stufls can be planted which yield.a heavy return. The irr^ularity 
of the floods, however, make regular fariiiiiig precarious, and the soil 
beyond the reach of the waters is soon exhausted. Conseqpenlly, the settlers 
can raise little more than suffices for their pwii immediate needs. 

On the other hand, in the interior of the State exist high land4 with, in 
some places, wide savannahs where cattle and horses could be raised and 
cultivation carried on to almost any extenUi 

I am informed that the geological, infd^ination and the flora of these 
districts form a continuation of the soiitbfern parts of Brazil and^ making' a 
curve round the eastern part of the Sta:t6"of<Para, litik Pniotbe .Gulanas iu 
one contunious whole. The lands about *flie estuaiV of the Amazon are 
principally alluvial, and the flor?», whHe mostly of similar genera, in nearly 
every, case differs in species. If these • districts could be peopled with an 
industrious class of immigrants there is no doubt that a very valuable sdiirce 
of riches could be cultivated there. ir-,-. 

Colonisation. — Political conditions and the insecurity of tenure knd 
othel: causes make schemes of colonisation hazardous^ ' A good class of 
ooiooUts could be brongbt from the 3tate8 o£ Ceara and' Maraobkin, where 
such poverty exists, and whence most of iht labouring men, rubber workers, 
etc.^ in the. Amazon now come. Their exfieriences, however, have hitherto 
been ijispodteging. ‘.v j; v .. 

A letter appeared iu the “ Eslado do Tara ’’ of May 1,' 1914, igfviog the 
story of two families that came from Kio Graude do iiorte and settled at 
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Sao Luiz do Igarape^assu, on tbe Braganca Railway. They numbered 25 
persons, of whom only 10 were 6ot grown men. They were all experienced 
agriculturists, and were prepardd^to live hard and to work hard. “ On their 
arrival here they took possession of some of the immense tracts which exist 
in their centre, and when they were about to begin their labours a land 
surveyor appeared and, by superior orders, dispossessed them, on the plea 
that these same lands had been granted to public officials, ” As there were 
12 more men of the party waiting to join them from their homes, they looked 
for other lands, and found that “ besides immense ceded territories, there 
exist also innumerable concessions granted two, five and ten years ago, still 
without improvements, except a tapiry or straw hut ” and yet they 
were closed to settlement. The consequence was that this private attempt, 
which ought to have been encouraged by all means', proved a failure, and. 
what is worse, he had report spread to those parts whence the most 
desirable immigrants can be drawn. 

I he citation of this case is the best reply I can make to the inquiries 
I receive at this office as to colonisation in North Brazil. 

And it is yet unquestfonable that other products must be found to 
eke out the living that is now dependent on rubber. 

Othek Products. — Oil yielding fruits, such as the cocoanut. the 
Pupunahi an oil palm iGiiilielma specio^a, Wallace) which appears to be 
nearly identical with that of West Africa, and some 20 other nuts, all giving 
as much as 75 per cent, of excellent oil, could be produced here in almost 
limitless quantities. Wood for crushing into pulp, all kinds of valuable 
limber, rosewood (such as furnishes the scented essence that is such a 
>‘aluable product in French GuianaJ, dye-barks, and various medicihal 
oils, arc also abundant and could easily be slipped in any quantity desired 
and yield a handsome profit if capital could be sure of fair treatment in 
Brazil. 

At this time, when the rubber and the coffee industries are languishing, 
it is practically a matter of life and death, politically speaking, to do every- 
thing possible to encourage and foster other industries. 

Cotton, cocoa and cattle, which already exist, ought to be developed by 
every means and might become very rich source.s of wealth in all parts, of 
Brazil. 

Hut it would be very uqwise to invest capital here without really 
effectual guarantees. ^ 

Conclusion. — In conclusion, I may say that the general impression is 
that the crisis in the affairs of the Amazon will be overcome, and that things 
are already beginuing to improve. It is believed that the people will adapt 
themselves to the new conditions, and that the Para rubber will survive and 
provide a good living for the country. 

It is pointed out that few peoples *could have established a successful 
industry such as the Amazon rubber has been, under almost overwhelming, 
disadvantages amidst whiqh Mhis has been done. In the depths of the 
lie irly impenetrable bush, in pestilential swamps where the mortality has 
been frightful, in extreme poverty and solitude, meagerly supplied with the 
bare.st necessaries of life, and brought at enormous cost from vast distances 
and through difficulties that might hafe appalled less brave men, the Brazi- 
lian rubber gatherers have brought out and sent to Europe and to North 
America scores of thousands of tons of rubber and secured to their country 
a.s rrmch as ;f7.000,0p0 and >^8, 000, 000 in a ringlc ynix^.—DiplomatiQ 
f$nd Consular ReporlSt Brazil, 
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It will be seen that after an absence of some six months the Planting 
Expert has resumed his articles in this paper. These papers, we have been 
informed, have been much missed, and their resumption will doubtless add 
very much to the interest of the Chronicle* 

VVe publish the proceedings of a general meeting of the VVynaad 
Planters’ Association. 

The Tropical Agriculturist ^ from which we make the extract, pub- 
lished an article on the use of Fertilisers, which is well worth the careful 
study of planters. No dogmatic laws can be laid down for their use, as 
every locality, either on account of climate or soil, varies so much, and it is 
for this reason the aid of science is so useful and necessary to prevent 
waste, and to point the way in which a fertiliser can be best used. But the 
author of this article lays down the necessity and value of continual experi- 
ment. In the United States a single observation may be sufficient for a 
hundred surrounding miles. “ ki the Philippines there is an astounding 
local diversity of soil.” All should be guided by Science in the shape of an 
Agricultural Chemist. 

The effects of non-manuring in Braiil are shown in the first para of the 
article on Coffee extracted from Tropical Life, Here again is laid down 
the law by Sr, Paulo de Moraes in his last sentence : “ There is no fear of 
the production of Coffee failing to keep up with consumption with this new 
reserve to fall back on and the introduction\of more scientific methods of 
cultivation in the old. The italics are ours. 

Though Mr, Ernest Green, late Goveimment Entomologist of Ceylon, 
in his paper on the Animal Pests of Ue^a, says he can only speak for those 
which occur in Ceylon plantations, it will be found that many of them are 
common to Southern India, The whole paj^r is very interesting, and the 
wiliness of the porcupine and . the bandicoot is brought into prominence. 

, A short opte by Mr. A. B. Hall oq.tke Duration of^the Aetjon of 
Manures is extracted from the Journal of the Board of Agriwlture. 
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BAROMETER 

OF 

Laboui* Department. 


8-8 

14 

25-7 

14 

11.7 

14 

4-7 

14 

27-6 

14 

20-6 

14 

13-6 

14 

6 - 6 . 

14 

30-5 

14 

23-5 

14 

2-5 

14 

25-4 

14 

18-4 

14 

11-4 

14 

4-4 

14 

28-3 

14 

21-3 

14 



100,000 

06,24378 

05*471 

95 , 434*21 

94 , 450*41 

90 , 219*41 

89 , 619*41 

88 , 574**11 

86 , 429*41 

84 , 867*41 

82 , 851*41 

■ 82 , 293*90 

79.820 

77,958 

74,607 

73,057 

68,757 

68,611 


The i^abbup IDepai^tment of the 
U. f>. 7K. S. I. started on duly 1st, 
iei4. 
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EGIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. 8. 1. 

I reached Colombo on my retiirn fromdhome leave on 28th September, 
and resumed my duties at Bangalore on 1st October. It will take some 
little time for me to pick np the threads of my work and discover what has 
and what has not been done in the Agricnltnral World of S. India, but I 
shall endeavour to do this as rapidly as p>Q®«ible, and I shall be glad to re- 
new my usual correspondence with planters. 

Probably one of the immediate effects of the European War may be to 
force planters to economise on their estimated estate expenditure, and manu- 
rial programmes are no doubt in danger of being cut down. In view of this 
possibility I would call attention to the great value of green manuring. Such 
a manurial system, while it may be slower in its effects, is of lasting value 
and cheaper to carry out than the more usual systems. There is a large 
choice of plants to choose from in South India, Crotalarias and Tephrosias 
probably being the best. During the past five years 1 have written much on 
this subject in the Chronicle and I would now call special attention to an 
article which appeared in April in the A<iri cultural Journal o/ India 
written by Mr. Gland Bald and reproduced in the Chronicle on p.342 of the 
present issue, apparently from some other source. 

Pollination of Coffee by Bees. 

Mr, Bainbrigge-Fletcher, the Imperial Entomologist, has issued a Report 
on the work carried out during the past Cottee season in Coorg, Mysore, 
and the Shevaroys, and this appears as Government Order No. 2268. 1 

understand that the Agricultural Department of the Government of Madras 
will shortly issue the Report in the form of a Bulletin when no doubt 
planters will be .able to get it. The report is a very full one and of great 
interest to Coffee planters. The general conclusions come to are as follows : 

(1) The presence of bees is not essential for the successful pollination 
of coffee, blit 

(2) The natciral, and therefore most desirable, form of pollination is 
achieved by the aid of flower-visiting insects, of which 

(3) J^.ees are the most important. 

(•4) Of these bees, the only one which need be considered is the large 
rock bee iApis dorsata) 

(5) There is fairly definite evidence that the numbers of this bee have 
suffered a steady reduction in the coffee districts of late years, and that 

(6) Such diminution is due to la) the reduction of suitable nesting- 
places owing to the opening up of the coffee districts and (6) to the sys- 
tematic persecution of the colonies of bees in certain districts for the sake of 
honey and wax. 

(7) It is not practicable to take the boiicy without destroying the bees, 

but 

(8) It is possible to collect the wax .Without injury to the bees after 
the latter have deserted their combs which they do at regular times of 
the year. 

(9) In districts in which destruction of these bees occurs On any con- 
siderable scale, it were well that the Forest Department be requested, to refuse 
the i^sue of rights to collect honey and HiSaK in forest , areas exempt under 
.special restrictions as regards the number oj nests to be or the timeot 
year at which they may be taken, 
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(10) Planters should regard- bees as useful allies and do all possible to 
protect and ericourage them within the limits of their own estates. 

(11) In any experiments in bee-keeping, the Indian bee (Apis indica) 
is likely to prove the most snitab)e. (It may be added that the Agricultural 
Department will always be willing to assist would-be bee-keepers with advice 
and help as far as possible.) 

AgrIoultuMi News In the Mail. 

The India Rubber Journal of 12th September contains an interest- 
ing leading article dealing with the situation of the Rubber Trade at home 
from which it appears that there is great activity in many branches and a 
great effort is being made to absorb German trade. Naturally Continental 
orders are all in abeyance but there is a phenomenal rush of Government 
work. Every Rubber firm has been asked to quote for ground sheets and 
Scottish houses have received more orders than they can cope with and 
work is proceeding day and night. All the regular houses that cater for 
Government contracts are full up and the small and even large houses 
who do not usually go in for Government work are now being asked from 
different sources for quotations and more huge orders are expected to be 
placed shortly. Ground sheet business alone will keep the best part of 
the firms in the rubber trade going for the next eight to ten weeks at 
the least. 

The Jaconet trade for bandages, ambulance purposes and surgical 
purposes has also been and is still very great. The Government has also 
come into the market for macintosh capes and garments which is excellent 
news for the garment makers arid could not have come at a better time 
because the ordinary business has disappeared for the moment. All the 
cloth houses are having a very good time and it is chiefly Lancashire which 
is securing the orders. 

The large manufacturers of electrical fittings are full of work a large 
proportion of which is directly traceable to the diversion of business formerly 
sent to Germany. One large German Firm has held a very commanding 
position in regard to the ebonite and fibre business and British firms have 
all benefited from the disappearance from the field of this German rival. 

Nature of 10th SeptemberjiTeports that great devclopmenls have taken 
place recently in the utilisation of Nitrogen from the atmosphere for the 
manufacture of fertilisers and other Nitrogen products. The Odda works 
in Norway are now producing 85,000 tons of Calcium carbide and 80,000 
tons of Calcium cyanamide tNitroUm) a year and this output will soon be 
increased. 

The use of Nitroliin as a fertiliser is increasing rapidly. It is frequently 
rocoinmended to use Superphospliate in general fertiliser mixtures contain- 
ing Niiroliin but this would appear to be a wrong policy. Experiments re- 
ported in the monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence indicate that 
it is not advisable to mix Cyanamide and Superphosphate, Although the 
Nitrogen of the former is not affected there is as a result of the mixing a 
rech.iclion in the amount of water soluble phosphoric acid of the latter ferti- 
liser. The Phosphoric Acid necessary in such mixtures is better supplied by 
Basic Slag and a mixture of Nitroliin, Basic Slag, and Sulphate of Potash 
has given some good results with Coffee in Coorg during the past two 
-years, 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert^ 
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DISTRICT PLANTER!^ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Wynaad Planters’ Association. 

Proceedini^s of a Genciral Meeting held at the Meppadi Chth, 
on September 9th, 1914, 

pRRSRN’T. — Messrs. Bownass. M.'icbain, Mackav. Macleod. Malcolm, Milton, 
Parker, Powell. Verneeje and C. E. Abboit, (Honorary Secre- 
tary.) 

Mr. Bow.nass in the Chair. 

1919. Procedings of last were confirmed. 

1920. P. IP’. D, Bungalows, — With reference to para 1913. Applica- 
tions from the public to use these must be made annually. 

1921. Revenue Resettlement of Wynaad, — The Honorary Secre- 
tary stated that nothing further had been heard about this. 

1922. Special Meeting of U, P. A, S, /, in Madras, — The Minutes 
of this Meeting have been circulated to all Members. 

1923. District Board Railways, — Read letter from Mr. Winterbotharn 
stating that the question of levying a ces.s for the construction of light rail- 
ways in Malabar was to he discussed at the Board Meeting, and empiiring if 
the Association would support a proposal to construct railways from Calicut 
and Tellicherry to the foot of the Tambj^herry aud Peria Ghauts. Read 
Honorary Secretary’s reply that, as Mechanical Transport for passengers 
was likely to be established between Calicut and Wynaad by private enter- 
prise long before the railway would be built, he did not think there was 
much use in taxing ounselves for the purpose. Hr. Milton, the representative 
of ^he Association on the District Board informed the .Meeting that the only 
question before the Board was that of acquiring an interest in the Palghat, 
Pollachi, Dindigul railway, and that the Executive Engineer West Coast 
Division considered that if it were built, this line ought to be a broad gauge 
one. As Mr. Winterbotharn was not present the matter then dropped, 

1924. Freights — Read Indian Tea Association circular dated August 
19th, 1914, in which Members are recommended to pay the increased freight 
under protest. Read letter from Mr. i^icolls. Read the Honorary Secre- 
tary’s letter to the I. T. A. enquiring what furth^'r action, if anv, it was pro- 
posed to take as this increase appears to stultify the action of Government 
in indemnifying shipowners against War Risks so as to prevent any stoppage 
of trade with England, A reply has been received from the Secretary 
I. T. A. explaidiug that the recornineiid^liou referred to was made with 
regard to an agreement not terminable bbfore the end of September 1917, 
entered into by the steamship owners and the several firms and partnerships 
concerned ; btit that as iib such agreement appears to exist in Southern India 
the Committee of the I.T. A. feel that shippers there mast pay what- 
ever charges the respective lines may levy, though they consider that 
we should be well .advised if we acted on the suggestion made by the 
Chairman of the Nilgiri Association, Mr. Nicolls, and represented the in iiti'r 
to the Imperial Government pointing o.ut< at the same time, the effect of the 
increase as explained in the Honorary Secretary’s letter quoted above. 
/{esoZned that this Meeting is prepared to join the Nilgiri Association in 
moving the U. P. A. S, I. to address the Imperial Governiiteqt thsough the 
propet diannel, 
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192^. Veterinary AssUfanL — Rea,d letter from. Honorary Secretary 
with reference to Agricultural f: eAllet lAo. 3, anij reply from Mr. Cammiade 
stating that the Veterinary Assis|aQt tours in Wyoaad from time to time, and 
that Planters requiring his services should apply to the Tahsildar. 

1926, Madras l^lanfcfs" Labour Law.^Re^d letter from Honorary 
Secretary to Mr. Cammiade askhig him to support our reqneat that the 
Madras Government should recognise the attestation of village Pittels in 
Mysore, as these are tlie only oihcials that our Maistries can get in touch 
with, 

1927. Scientific Officer's Department, — Read U. P. A. S. I. circular 
14 stating that the Coorg Planters* Association is prepared to subscribe its 
share to the funds required for the Government of Madras to take over the 
Department provided that other Associations also subscribe in the same 
proportion. It was resolved to postpone the consideration of this subject 
till the next Meeting in order to receive further information. 

1927. Prince of Wales Fund for the Relief of Sufferer s by the War, 
A circular was sent round to Planters in the District (see para 1918). The 
Honorary Secretary stated that a cheque for £56 had been sent to Messrs. 
H. S. King & Co., London to be handed to the Treasurer. A list of 
subscribers has been placed in the Meppadi and Vayitri Clubs. 

Papers on the table — 

Mr, Ju.®tice Sadasiva Iyer’s .Ruling on the Madras Planters’ Labour 
Law (this is circulated with the Proceedings). 

G. O. Nilgiri Parks dhd Gardens. 

G. O Madras Planters* Labour Law. 

G, O. Malaria in Wynaad. ^ 

A vote of thanks to the chair terminated the Proceedings, 

(Signed) W. EVERETT BOWNASS, 

Chairman, 

( „ ) C. E. ABBOTT. 

Honorary Secretary, 


Straits Settlements. 

Rubber Exports during July, 1914. — The following figures of the 
exports of cultivated rubber from the Straits Settlements during the month 
of July, 1914, are from telegraphic information received by the Malay States 
Information Agency in London, the corresponding figures for Jnl\% 1913, 
being added for purposes of jomparison : — 

1913. 1914, 

Tons. Tons. 

July ' ... ; ... 1,120 1,584 . 

January— July ... ... 5,933 10,090 

These figures include transhipments- of rubber from various places 
lO' the neighbourhood of the Straits Settlements, such as Borneo, Java, 
Sumatra and the Non-Federated Malay States,- but do not include rubber 
«*|lprt5 from the Federated Malay Stiles.— The "Board cf Trade Journal, 
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SOILS ANO MANURES. 

The use of m^tlisera. 

A recent issue of the Philippine Agriculturist and Forester contains 
a valuable contribution on this subject by. “ E. R. C,” whose initials will be 
readily recojjnised as those of a writer Avhose opinion on such matters 
is entitled tq. respect. 

The title of his article is *' Caniioii in the use of Fertilisers ” which is 
not adopted hare as it is likely at first sight to mislead some people into 
thinking that the writer is inclined tq discredit the manuring of the 
coconut palm to which he particularly refers, or that the use of fertilisers 
is fraught with danger. > ' 

In reality what he desires to impress on the planter is the need for a 
rational system of manuring based upon experience and a full consideration 
of local conditions, so as to secure the b^st results at the smallest cost. 
The article, which is reproduced in its entirety, is wCll worth the careful 
study of the planters. 

The use of fertiliscis is often regarded as the most essential and charac- 
teristic feature of the practice of scientific agriculture. Courses of agii- 
cultural instruction usually give much more attention to this than to any 
other part of the subject. Th#»reare various books and good books, devoted 
to the subject of fertilisers and their use. Every general treatment of oneol 
our crops devotes much attention to this phase of its proper culture. In one 
book on the coconut, there are nearly 150 pages devoted to fertilisers. 
The planter is continually urged Id uso them, and the favourable experience 
of those who have done so is constantly invoked for his guidance. 

There is no (pie^ion as to the generaTpossibility of securing by means 
of fertilisers greater yields than will be obtained without them. There is like- 
wise no question as to the profits which jan usually be obtained by the 
iudicious use of fertilisers. Neither is there any doubt that such manures as 
are produced on the farm can be used to . good purpose as fertilisers, and 
that failure so to use them is alw.ays very wasteful. 

Nevertheless, the dogmatic treatment which the subject often receives 
in editorials and .appeals to the farmer, and in many others places, is 
thoroughly mi.sleading. J'here are two general reasons why this is so. In 
the first place, the evidence is not what it seems to be. It is the almost 
universal custom outside of well conducted experiment stations to apply 
fertilisers to the land, to observe the increase in production of crops, and to 
construe this as measuring the profit. It needs no consideration to show 
that increased yield and increased profit ure by no means the same thing, 
before a profit from the use of fertilisers can be computed the farmer must, 
of course, take into account the cost of fertiliser, and the cost of operations 
incidental to its use, such as for instanefc* harrowing it into the ground. In 
careful work there mast still be considered iiuerest on the money tied up, 
the future value of fertilisers still rem.aiuing in the soil, and the value, inde- 
pendently of fertilisation, of treatment given incidentally to the use of the 
fertiliser. It is rare indeed to find a farmer who keeps his books in such 
a way that he knows at all accurately wlxdi the application of fertilisers has 
cost him. Even the manure of his own, stock is rarely applied without some 
expense, whether for fencing, hording, haiilb^S or otherwise. 

There is no kind of experime.i^]«(iHon which requires . ^>ore perfect 
understanding of the subject .and b^wledge possible sources of error, and 
carp iq i^arding against unreliable^ results, than- does tbo testing 
oi the value of fertilisers. lu such c.xpcrimciits, when carried ou 
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as fieild or plot caUnres, thc\,soil takes the place of the chemist’s 
laboratory apparatus, and the ^oii is complex far beyond anything 
in the chemist’s iaboratory. Thgii-gross chemical composition of the soil is 
easily determit>ed and is reasotmbly stable. Hqt the individual constitueutu 
as chemical compounds lluctnale from day to day. These ductuatious arc 
partly, understood and are paiijy iwider control. 

It is generally believed by those "’ho are not professionally ac(|iriiiitecl 
with. the subject, that it is possible to determine by chemical analysis of the 
bOil what fertilisers, and how muclf of each, can protitably be applied to it. 
This is sometimes the case, but it is a rare one. Soil analysis may reveal 
such scarcity of nitrogen, or potash, or phosphorus that one may safely con- 
clude without any other evidencS, that one of these substances will produce 
such results as are sure to be profitable. Much*more commonly this is not 
the case. The soil analysis is likely to indicate what experimental tests 
most likely to be worth while, and these experimental test? will then be a 
guide to the use of fertilisers on the farm. 

There are many reasons why the analysis* alone is not a safe guide 
i'or the application of fertilisers. It has already been mentioned that the 
iileiiieiits in the soil arc constantly re-arranging themselves. What is 
present in the soil is of value to Ih^ farmer only as his crops take it up and 
use it. Th'i crops take all of their food from the soil in solution in. water. 
Any compound in the soil is available when it is dissolved and un- 
available when it is not dissolved. The extent to which the food materials 
in the soil enter into solution depends obviously on the amouut of water 
present. In the soil ot most faKus and of the best coconut plantatir)ns 
there is nioving water which brings into the soil about the trees food 
material from other places. Ho,v«;ever poor chemical analysis may show 
such soil tfo be, the trees are well poqrished, and the use of fertilisers is very 
likely to be unprofitable. I'he application of fertilisers, guided by chemical 
analysis, but without taking into account the water supply of the soil, is, 
therefore, irrational, 

Crop's dirtei considerably in the dem ind.> whic h they make upon the 
soils. Some of them ha^e deep roi»t systems, and can accordingly take up 
food at depths down even as far as two meters. Others have the roots 
very dose to the surface; for those, deep-seated stores of food are avail- 
able only as the substances edine toward the surface of the soil, in 
solution. Some plants arc conspicuous for the cjuaiitity of single tood 
clement which they reciuire. These peculiarities of individual plants are 
always taken into account iu applying fertilisers to crops of temperate 
lands. In the tropics it is ciistoniary to attempt this ; but as a matter of fact 
our knowledge of the requirements of most of the staple tropical crops is 
altogether inadquate in this respect. We have no such analyses, that is, no 
such large number of analyses, of cocounl trees, or their leaves, or nuts, or 
of the abaca plant or fibre, that any man can say with confidence that 
either of these plants needs to take up any particular amount of any parti: 
cul.M' i)er cent, of any single uiinei^al lood. It is sometimes possible by 
analysis of the plant, or the marketable product of the plants of varipUa 
teinpcr.'ite crops, to ascertaiuy-that some mineral food is not present in 
normal amount, and, therefore, to decide that this food could be profitably 
applied as a fen ilispr, The kqowledj^e obtained by analysis of the plant is 
in such cases a very much safer guide to file use of fertilisers thAn is the 
stiggesi ion afforded by chemicaVanahwHs of the soil. 

: rile bccond objection to the evid^ence at . hand demanding the 
Itii^trUscrs on our crops is the fact that there is not . taken sufficient account 
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of the extreme variability of local conditions* The world's study of ferti- 
lisers has, been made in Europe atid^the United States. In the central 
United States observations made in on® spot are usually valid ten miles 
away, often one hundred inilep away, or even more. The soils and climate 
have been so perfectly studied that the intelligent farms can easily know 
whether or nor the results obtained At his state experiment station ai e 
immediately applicable to his own farm. In the Philippines there is an 
astounding local diversity of soil. At this College it is difficult to secure a 
square tract of one hectar on which soil conditions are so uniform that one 
part furnishes a valid check for all others. The variable climatic factor 
is water. Its variafions are not so intftnaely local as those of the soil except 
as the water varies with the diflferetica irf'the soil. Still there are place.s n: 
the Hhilippfines where at sea level the rainfall at points 20 Kilometers apiit 
varies in the ratio of fully 3 to 1. 

Under such conditions the individual' planter should take experience in 
other places as a guide to practise on a large scale. 

With all of this, I do not intend to discourage the use of fertilisers. 
Their proper use would be one of the greatest possible improvements in the 
agriculture of most parts of those islands. There are provinces in which the 
staple industry will be improved by their judicious use more than in any 
other one way. There are probably few farmers in the whole Archipelago 
who could not increase their profits if they know how to use fertilisers to the 
best advantage. But while they do not know what fertilisers are most 
needed, what forms can best be secured, when and how they should be 
applied, and what results can reasonabljl^ be expected from their use, the lime 
for their widespread application hast|ot arrived. Their use on a large scale, 
with confident expectation of, profit, would merely result in the majority oi 
cases in disappointment, audi in the establishment of prejudices, wbrcti 
would be very difficult to remove, against their further employment. 

In securing the adoption of any improvement in agriculture, hasle 
must be made slowly. This is true wHeh those who give advice are sure 
of their ground. When experimentatibn itself has not passed the earlier 
stages, it is not ti ne to make haste at all. The time is always 
here to encourage the farmer to experiment. When he does this 
understanding that he is making expcwments, and that it is not in the 
nature of an experiment that the results should be made known in 
advance. He can be told with confidence that it is possible foj: him to 
use fcitilisers with profit. He can also be told how to find out how to do 
this. In many places, it is now possible for the Government, through 
field representatives of its bureaus, to help the farmer plan his experiment, 
so that it will be most likely to show how to use fertilisers pro- 
fitably. ' 

The most rapid pcwsible advance in the use of fertilisers in these landk 
will be by enrolling thfi farmers as experimenters, by helping tbeih'io insti- 
tute and propsrly coritrol their experiments, and by JUiicIng that they 
understand that failure with one fertili^r and in one place is no more reason 
for discouragement than success with another fertiliser arid in another place 
is a reason for the general adoption of locally s^iccessful methods. 

Finally, it must be understood that' miny experiments prove nothing 
whatever, and that this is especially tr^r of experiments, made by those \\hn 
are not especially expert in such So long ago that evel^ individual 

concerued has now left the Philippines, 1 saw an c.\pcrlinciit m^db un the 
fertilisation of the oooonut by means of ashes. These ashes were applied 
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to two parallel rows of trees runing east and west. l>uringthe suceeding few 
months the trees of the south row which had received the ashes,* exceeded 
the other row remarkably in production. This fact was duly reported as a 
most instructive demonstration of the value of ashes as coconut fertilisers. 

The fact was that the trees of the south row were an average of 
3 or 4 meters higher than those of the north row, and that they 
were at all times correspondingly thriftier. The experiment included the 
winter months when the south row shaded the north one to a considerable 
extent. But if the experiment had been properly started, the trees of the two 
rows exactly alike and equally exposed to all outside conditions except the 
fertilisers, it would still have been 'true that the application of lh(: fertili* 
sers could have had no appreciable effect on the production during the time 
the experiment lasted. 

There have been reported to me the results of two other experiments on 
the fertilisation of coconut in these islands. In both cases, the*" supposed 
improvement was observed before it possibly could have been due to the 
fertilisers applied. In all of these cases the treatment was probably benefi- 
cial, so that good happened to result from the accident ; but the observed 
results were none the less accidental. 

Men are not so quick to tell about their mistakes as about their successes 
and it is probable that at various times fertilisers have been applied, and 
decided to be valueless or injurious : and that the subsequent thrifty growth 
and production, for which the fertilisers were really responsible, —have been 
construed as evidence of recovery, 

The first essential in any scientific agriculture is the understanding of 
the ways of the plant.— T/tc Tropical A^^ricitltiirist, 

Ruhuer Statist icb. 

The following are the statistics of the rubber indusfry for the whole of 
Malaya, only estates of 100 acres and over being included : — 



1912. 

1913. 

Acreage in possession 

1 ,055 

1,151 

Estates 

1,498,282 

1,622,231 

Acreage planted 

621,621 

708,545 

Rubber alone 

587,874 

682,613 

Rubber interplanted with catch 



crops 

33,748 

25,932 

Acreage producing ... 

165,566 

213,459 

Planted during year... 

85,903 

86,924 

Output (in tons) 

18,956*8 

28,169*16 

The area under rubber in acres in the various portions of the Peninsula 

follows : — 

1912, 

1913, 

Federated Malay States ..» 

399,197 

433,324 

Straits Settlements 

94,263 

111,316 

Jbhore ... ... 

91,827 

117,022 

Kelantan and Kedah 

34,837 

45,373 

Trengganu 

1,497 

1.510 

Total... 

621,621 

708,545 


The Federated Malay States, wfth an output ot 21*229*17 tons, rank 
first in importance, the output of the Straits Settlements amounting to 
6,047T4 tons, Johore 1,645*7 tons and Kelantan and Kedah 246/18 tons, 
Treogganu is not yet a producer . — (The I ndia^ Rubber Journals 
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COFFEE, 

The Non«manuring of Coffae in Brazil. 

“ In the Ribeirao Preto neighbourhood in Rr.izil. ” Mr, Wileiuan tells 
ns in ill. A, C. (“ Mainly About CoftVe, tlip crop thi'^ year is not only 
normal bu^ the outlook is good ; but this is exclusively so only on the 
plantations that have been well treated, which probably do not exceed 75 
per cent, of the total. Yielding to the demands of their “ colonos,” most 
planters have had to consent this year to the interplantation of corn between 
the rows of coffee trees, with but very little manuring with chemical fertili- 
zers.” This, of conae. is a short-sighted,, policy, as, given the right formula, 
both maize and coffee, even when planted ^apart, well repay an application 
of plant foods, but to grow both crops together and then to grudge the appli- 
cation of fertilisers is only to court trouble. “ As for inauuring with husks 
no planialiou yields enough during the course of a year to manure even one- 
fifth of the trees growing on it. ’* On the other hand, “ the quantity of 
phosphates imported into the Ribeirao Preto district last year was 1,100 
Ions, of which 700 tons were taken by one planter, leaving only 400 tons for 
the other 700,000 trees in the district. ” To show how badly the trees need 
manuring it is reckoned that out of 53,000.000 trees some 6,000,000 were 
poorly cared for, whilst another 6,000,000 are considered to be so neglected 
and stinted as to be nearly dead, and so unable to affect the output, Tnily 
this is a case of being penny wise and pound foolish. ” 

This is a lesson that wants to be borne in mind by many planters 
outside the Ribeirao Preto zone with its 53,000,000 trees, for whilst the 
world finds that Sao Paulo puts out ample supplies of coffee, this is 
probably due to the new areas that are constantly being brought into 
bearing rather than to the old ones being cultivated and manured to 
keep them up to the mark, although there is no reason why they should 
be allowed to become exhausted through lack of having those plant 
foods put back that the crops remove and the ever-growing trees demand 
for themselves. Think of how much a bag of Sao Paulo weighs, and how 
many bags she turns out in a crop. We all know that Brazil, as a whole, 
has produced some 19,000,000 bags in twelve months, the hulk from Sao 
Paulo ; realise, therefore, how many hundreds and even thousands of tons 
of potash, phosphates, nitrogen, &c., were exported for ever from Brazil in 
such a crop. How much, wc wonder, was replaced ; probably less than the 
bags themselves weighed that contained the coffee. If, therefore, the older 
established estates do not wish to be left out of the running and become 
“ scrapped. ” they must manure, and do so judiciously and adequately, having 
careful regard to the needs of plants and of the cost. Discussing the new 
cofiee area now being opened up to Salto tiraiide, Mr. Wilemau tells us : — 

“ The opening of Sorocabana railway extension to Salto Grand, on the 
Paranapaneina, has been the signal for .an outburst of enthusiasm at Sao 
Paulo. The branch just opened to traffic starts from Botiicutu, on the main 
Sorocabana line, and at present ends at Salto Grande, on the Parana panenia ; 
thence, swerving to to the north, it is being extended to Porto Tybirica, on 
the river Parana. 

“ The triangle composed between this stretch of the Parana and the 
valleys of the rivers Teite and Paranapaneina, with its apex at Hotiiciitu, 
comprises some 20,000 square miles of the best land yet available for cofiee 
planting in South America andv in fact, the only really great reserve that the 
coffee industry has to count on for eatensiou of consuraptioii, , 
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Besides the Teite, this area ia, ■watered hy the rivers Agnapehy, Pewe, 
Feio, and Anastacio, which flow into the Parana, The soil is fertile and 
only to the south of the Paranapatd^ lR‘it peculiarly liable to frost. 

“ Referring tO the district between the rivers Fein and Paranapaneina, 
Sr. Paulo de Moraes, the present Secretary of Agriculture, on the occasion 
of the opening of the Sorocabana branch to Salto Grande, described how, 
only five years ago. this vast region, now ih'e hope"' of Sao Paulo, lay 
derelict and idle, the happy hunting ground of the few tribes of nomadic 
Indians that still exist on Sao Paulo territory, 

‘^Only four years ago all that cCvilijzatiou had to show at Salto Grande 
was a few huts and one considerable. cofree fazenda on the Parana side of 
the falls. To-day the to whship^iif lfelto Grande counts 250 brick houses, 
whilst 'fresh villages have sprung up at every station along Bauru extensions 
is already beginning to make its impression on crops, and accounts to some 
extent for the expansion of the current crop, for which due allpwance has 
not been made. 

“ Until lately, ” Sr. Paulo de Moraes reminds us, ‘ the Mogyana district 
had been regarded as the centre of coffee production in Sao“ Paulo. This 
centre, he believes, will before long be dislocated and the new area between 
the Teite and Paranapanenia. with its hundreds of thousands of acres of 
virgin soil suited for grazing, coffee and cereals, become the centre of pro- 
duction in Sao Paulo. The impottance of this extension of the Sorocabana 
can scarcely be over-estimated or the part it is destined to play in the main- 
tenance of the supremacy of Sao Paulo as a producer of cofree. There is 
no fear of the production of coffee: failing to keep up with consumption with 
this new reserve to fall back o» and the introduction of more scientific 
methods of cultivation in the old. ” But the said scientific methods must 
include adequate manuring. — Tropical Life, ‘ 

Kubiier in Jamaica^ 

In the Report of the Superintendent of Field Experiments for 19U-14 
of the Department of Agriculture, Jamaica, the prospects of the Rubber 
Industry are depicted in somewhat gloomy terms. We are told that 
*■ the financial aspect of Castilloa Rubber as an investment in Jamaica is by 

no means encouraging We grow few crops in Jamaica at present 

with so meagre financial return as that indicated to be obtainable from 
Castilloa Rubber Pari l?libber trees, eight years old after systema- 
tic tapping, refused to give a free flow of latex this confirms the 

the view that Hevea braxiliepsis is not suitable for commericial eulti\ation 
e\en in the most favourable parts pf Jamaica,” 

The' experience of Jamaica seenis to be akin that of Trinidad and 
Tobago, so far. — Proceedings of the Agricultural Scciety of Trinidad 
and Tobago, 

Treating Latkx in London. 

The Financial Times of London States that a concern, known as the 
Robinson Securities Syndicate, Ltd., proposes to bring latex direct from the 
forest trees to the London manufactory, to be scientifically treated, so as to 
secure an evenness of grades It Is said that the transport of the latex to 
London in its natural state is H r^v-telalion, while the rubber already pro- 
produced from such latex is reported to be of excellent quality, - India. 
Rubber '' World* ‘ 

Note these words, — Why should they be applied to Sao Paulo, with 
iti immense output of coffee in the pRsi ; do they pot denote exhaustion in 
tto^ider established*cj^ates ? 
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RUBBER 

P»*t'4 0f Havea* 

. Mr. E. Lrnefit Grp#»n, *11*^*^ 'Entomologist of Ceylon, read 

the following paper on “ Soinf^ ^*^i|ViHl f’ests of the. Hovea Rubber Tree** at 
the Internatio^ali Congre.ss of TrJlftj?aI Agriculture, He said he could only 
speak of thoie pests which occur ip C^yloo, plantations. Trees newly intro- 
duced into a country are generally free froin^insect pests unless those pests 
are brought with the trtos. In the case of the Hevea the copious* flow of 
latex if the bark is wounded, protects the tree to some extent from insects. 
Hut this comparative immunity does not ei^tf^nd.to the foliage ; and ip the 
case of larger animals the latex appears tp.^ the pbiect sought for. It might 
be thought that a substance which when coagulated becomes rubber could 
not be drunk by any animal with impnnity, but it appears that the latex has 
no injurious etTects either upon the lower animals or upon man himself. 


Elephants, goats, pigs, porcupines, rats are among the animals which 
Mr. .Green mentioned as attacking the rubber tree. The porcupine, he said 
revels in its sappy bark. A single animal in^y completely f^trip the stem of 
a three or four years old tte^, from the ground level up to the height of two 
feet. If the stripping is all around the tree, of. coarse the tree will die'; if 
only a small area on. one side is attacked, the tree may struggle on, but it is 
best to remove it out of the. way. The porcupine is one of the wiliest of 
animals and most diflicult to destroy. He will not enter even the most 
cunningly laid of traps, and he has a ke^i scent for poisoned bait. The 
native villager uses a spring gun and has more success than any one else. 
The planter may watch night after night waiting his chance to shoot the 
porcupine, without the animal ever putting in an appearance ; and then a 
liative may set a spring gun and succeed in itilling it. 

The bandicoot, a huge rat with powerful saw like teeth, is a pest that 
will cut through a tree se\eral inches in cirymmference. Certain species of 
slugs were first brought to .Mr. (ireeu*s notice in 1905, as imbibing the latex 
from recently tapped Hevea trees- He .saj4^ that quite conceivably many 
pounds of rubber are lost in this inanntr.^ In java, and Sumatra also, 
species of slugs have been found drinking tjie latex. The best way of deal- 
ing with those of Ceylon is to surround the tree with a protective barrier of 
some strong smelling substance, c.g., sawdust saturated with crude Carbolic 
acid may be laid around the base of the tree. 

Naturally, every insect that lights rubber tree is looked upon by 
the planter with suspicion, and small as is the list of pests it would be smajler 
still if ail the merely casual visitors that are included iii it were eliminated. 
Most of the enemies of Hevea are secondary pests that do not attack healthy 
trees, but the fact of their being secondary^ pests does not decrease their 
importance. They may complete the deM'metion of a diseased tree, when 
otherwise it would recover. * 

Certain species of gras^^hoppers attack, the tree. . .White ant.s call for 
some atteniiop, but they are not very serious in Ceylon^ Nor. is the notorions 
Tennes f^estroi a pest there.. Cenam their e}.iga on the 

ground near the iree.^, and the newly hatched la rv.ie- burrow, down ahd 
attack the roots. The be.st protector from these is nitrate -of ^ soda. A 
species of iongicorn, not a native of Ceylon and only recently intiodiiccd, 
has .becotne a seriou.s pe.st., . 

Bbring beetles havb atfraefed more attraction than oti^fpeit. Tbty^ 
. are found in the stems of dead trees, but it does pot Mlpw that they 
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killed them. In fact, it is doubtful if^^hese small beetles can penetrate the 
bark of a healthy rubber tree, although the fact that latex is sometimes 
found to be exuding and flowitife down the stem is ^takeii by some planters 
as proof that these insects witl attack healthy trees. But there are other 
causes of bleeding. For example dead park^may separate from the wood, 
leaving a cavity surrounded by healthy t|s^e. Mf the dead bark forms a 
cortex over this cavity and is pierced by fhe borers the latex will flow down 
thetfiee, 

With such a large area under cultivation it may seem astonishing that 
the list of pests is so small, and the increased attention being given to the 
matter makes it more difliciilt fng them to obtain a foot-hold. But large, 
unbroken areas of a single cnlttvation always give conditions favourable for 
the establishment of a pest ; and jt is sound policy to break up such an area 
by interplanting with other trees. By this means any disease-stricken area 
may be confined within practicable liiiiUs. 

In discussion, Mr. Whitby said he was much inclined^ to agree with Mr. 
Green that one of the functions of the latex is to act as a protective agent 
against the attacks of insects. In this connection he would draw attention 
to a fact which is not generally appreciated, viz.^ that the latex obtained from 
the tree after wound response has set in is of a different (luality from that 
which flows on first tapping the tree. The latter coagulates almost immedia- 
tely, but after wound response has set in the latex may remain liquid for some 
hours. Protection of the tree is not the prime function of the latex, but 
it is one of its functions. He had heard of an interesting instance of 
this some time ago. The mhjjiger of the Tandjong ICstate, which is 
largely under tobacco, found* that tobacco pests swarm over the rubber 
trees, but as soon as they pierce the bark the latex exudes and coagulates, 
anq conseqtlentiy the pests have no influence. The fact that latex can be 
drunk without injury seemed to suggest to Mr. Whitby that caoutchouc is 
not present in it as such, but there is some othfer substance out of which the 
caoutchouc is formed . — India Rubber Journal, 


Duration of the Action of Manures. 

A. I), Hali., 

The facts already brought to light by the experiments upon the Little 
Hoos Field at Rolhamsted may be summed upas follows As regards farm- 
yard manure, the nitrogenous compound? introduced by the consumption of 
cakes and other concentrated feeding stuffs have to be distinguished from 
tfle compounds derived from the straw and the. undigested residues of such 
coarse foods as hay. The former will have an immediate effect on the first 
crop, and to a much smaller extent on the second crop, after which they dis- 
appear, The latter compounds act slowly, do not waste, and have a 
measurable value for many years, though foi practical purposes their action 
after the fourth year may be neglected. 

Phosphatic fertilisers, even when soluble like superphosphate, do not 
waste in the soil, and there residues continue to be effective until they have 
bef?n exhausted by the corps. 

In view of the fact that the wastage in fhe residues of active ni- 
trogenous fertilisers takes place during the winter, it would be of great 
advantage, especially on rich-^ soils, "to grow' a catch crop before the 
Winter and so convert these nitrates, etc., into insoluble plant material to 
^^fter wards ploughed id to become available for another crop, — Journal 
0f the Board of Agriculture, 
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Content^* 

The Scientific Department condenses into three pages some very 
interesting facts from the Indian Tea Association General Committee’s 
detailed report. 

The Rubber Grower’s Association issued a circular on the supply of 
acetic acid, which in itself contains a very important message to South 
Indian Rubber Planters. At this time when freights are high and charge^ 
on account of war risks make every article expensive, this circular is 
peculiarly interesting and instructive. 

Mr. Tunstall’s address to the Darjeeling Planters’ Association sbDu’d 
be read carefully, not only for the suggestion given but as being eminently 
practical. 

We only hope that the good news extracted from the India Rubber 
Journal will continue and that the South India Rubber Planters will be 
able to ship their produce and take advantage of the prices mentioned. 
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BAROMETER 

OF 

Labour Department. 


8-8-14 

25-7-14 

11-7-14 

4-7-14 

27- 6-14 

20- 6-14 
13-6-14 

6-6-14 

30-5-14 

23-5-14 

2-5-14 

25-4-14 

18-4-14 

11-4-14 

4-4-14 

28- 3-14 

21- 3-14 



100,000 

96,24378 

95*471 

95,43 r21 

94,450*41 

90,219*41 

89,619*41 

88,574*41 

86,429*41 

84,867*41 

82,851*41 

82,293*90 

79.820 

77,958 

74,607 

73,057 

68,757 

68,611 


The hkeboui* IDepapiment of the 
IX P. S. I. stapted on duly 1st, 
1014 . 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S. I. 

Th« Indian Tea AMooiatlon. 

The detailed report of the General Committee of the Indian Tea Asso- 
ciation for 1913, is as usual full of interesting information. The Associa- 
tion’s new Experimental Station at Tocklai in Assam is now complete. A 
sum of Rs.62,887 has been spent on the Scientific Department during the 
year of which Rs,31,000 is contributed by the Government of India, Hengal, 
and Assam, and the balance is derived from the revenues of the Associa- 
tion. The total planted area represented by the Association is 411,783 
acres and the subscription rate. is two annas per acre. 

The Association is now faced with the large question of whether the 
Scientific Department should direct its energies to research work or to 
advisory work. The two properly go hand in hand and it is impossible 
for the Department to devote itself entirely to practical advice without 
carrying on any research work. But if more advisory work is to be carried 
on in future than has been done, steps will have to be taken materially to 
increase the staff. 

“ Several alternative courses are possible. The Department may be either 
advisory or research, or it may combine advisory with research work, that 
is to say it may be decided that the Department exists primarily for the 
purpose of giving advice on manurial ;|nd other (|uestions to individual 
estates, involving personal visits from the olTicers qualified to advise on such 
questions ; or it may be laid down that research work is the principal object 
of the Department. Indeed, while research work can be carried on without 
any advisory work being done, in which case the officers would make only 
such visits to gardens as might seem to them necessary in connection with 
the problems being studied at the time, it would not be practicable to confine 
the work of the officers to personal advice, for it will be recognised that the 
time would soon come when research work would be necessary in order 
that such advice should be of real value. It is obvious that a combination 
of the two alternative courses, advisory and research work, is the most satis- 
factory course to adopt. The difficulty is that the staff of the Department 
on its present basis is too limited to allow of as much advisory work being 
done as is wanted.” 

No apology is made for quoting the Report of the General Committee 
at such length for the U. P, A. S. I. are faced with much the same question 
with regard to their own Scientific Depairtment though on a much smaller 
scale, and if the generous offer of the Madras Government is accepted the 
Council will be forced to make up their minds what policy they will adopt for 
the future work of their Scientific Department with its limited staff. It is of 
interest to note what Dr. Hope, the Chief Scientific Officer of the Indian 
Tea Association, thinks about the matter. Speaking at the Annual Meeting 
in March 1914, he said “ It is a matter of regret to the officers of the 
Department that complaints have frequently been received from the Tea 
districts to the effect that they do not tour sufficiently. Nobody I think 
appreciates more the value of touring a&. a means both of educating ourselves 
and enabling us to get into touch with pljmters than . do the officers of the 
Department, but as you know, the geofjraphy of the tea districts and the 
conditions of travel ip them make it very difficult to get from place to place 
quickly and this handicaps the work of touring considerably,” 

I would ask you to remember that the ultima^ \yi|lt>6,-p(4he' Depart- 
ment tQ the in{iu8tfy must depend upon research work jaod |i9tr th|s reason 
research should always occupy the foremost position In the^ progtKimme of 
a Departtnent 9 uch a^s ours,” 
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All of which is to be heartily endorsed and it applies very closely to the 
Planting Expert and the Assistant Scientific ’ Officers in South India. The 
former since his appointment ftvse 3 »ears ago has been kept almost constantly 
on tour and has been allowed practically no time for research work, while it 
is often complained that the latter does not tour enough to suit many 
planters. As far as the Planting Expert is concerned he feels that he has 
exhausted the advisory side of his work and for the Scientific Department of 
the U. P, A. S. I. the time has arrived when research work is necessary in 
order that further advice may be of any real value. 

Dr. Hope has recently paid a visit to .Java, Sumatra, and Ceylon in 
CDnncction with the tea growing industries in those countries and he makes 
the following pertinent remarks on the subject of manuring: — 

“ Wherever agriculture assumes an intensive form, rnauoring plays a 
great part, and I am (irmly convinced that manuring is going to be- 
come .1 factor of very groat importance in the treatment of the tea 
gardens in North East India. It will therefore be in greater measure 
than hitherto, a care of the Scientific Department to encourage the 
use of manures and to advise in this matter so that the best results may be 
obtained for money expended. This work has already become considerable, 
and I am pleased to be able to say that highly successful results have fol- 
lowed from many of the recommendations which have been made. As an 
example of this I would remind V^u that more than a couple of years ago wc 
announced that good results were to be expected in many cases from the 
application to tea soils of lime in one or other form. The extent of the 
recent increase in the total consumption of lime for inanurial purposes on 
tea estates since we brought this matter to notice, is in itself an indication of 
the value of the recommendation,’’ 

“ I regret that another matter to which notice has been drawn re- 
peatedly, both in the publications of the Department, and by the officers 
when they have been on tour, — the great necessity' of growing green crops 
in order to obtain and improve the tilth of the soil — has received compara- 
tively little attention.” 

In some of the tea districts of Southern India manures are now being 
systematically used, with the result that a marked improvement in yield and 
quality of the tea is being obtained, but this iinfortnn.ately does not apply to 
all of them, while green manuring is neglected in all the tea districts, Tfce 
‘ clean weeder,* who cannot, or will not, make any distinction between weeds 
and a green dressing reigns supreme in all the tea districts. Nevertheless 
this cheap and valuable system of manuring should receive more serious 
attention and if only a few estates would give green manuring a careful ard 
systematic trial, especially in conjunction with artificial fertilisers, they 
would soon realise the benefit to be gained from it, 

The Production of Tea in India, 

The following statistics published in the report of the I, T. A, may 
prove useful for reference purposes • 

Area of TiSA under cultivation in India in 1^12. 

Assam ... ... 361,671 .acres. 

Bengal ... ... 150,497 „ 

North India ... ... ; ... 19,394 „ 

South India ... ... ... 58,556 „ 

Burmah ... ... 1,715 „ 


591,833 
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The Production of Manufactured Tea per acre during 1^12. 


Darrang 

...639 lbs. 

Sibsagar 

...546 

lbs. 

Darjeeling ...322 lbs. 

Sylhet 

.. .606 „ 

Malabar 

.,.500 


Kangra ...207 „ 

Lakhimpur 

...604 „ 

Dehfa Dun 

...478 


Chittagong 

Hills... 182 „ 

Travail core 

...595 

Nilgiri.s 

...4‘56 

n 

Alrnora ...136 „ 

jalpaiguri 

...591 

Goal para 

...407 

11 

Ranchi ...125 „ 

Cachar 

...539 

Kamrup 

...341 

II 

Garhwal ... 55 „ 

Nowgong 

...356 „ 

Chittagong 

...3p2 

II 

Hazaribagh.. 31 „ 

The* Exports of 

Indian Tea 

BY SEA 

AND 

LAND IN 1912-13. 


To United Kingdom 
To Europe 
To Africa 
To America ... 

To Asia 

To Australia, New Zealand, and ... 


198,457,842 lbs, 
34,315,152 
2,578,886 „ 

13,782,662 „ 
20,070,101 ,, 

9,396,855 „ 


Total by Sea 
Total by land 


278;601,489 

3,213,840 


Grand Total 


281,815,329 


Of this 19,368,510 lbs. wore re exported from the United Kingdom to foreign 
countries. 

1^.888,638 lbs. of green and black tea were imported into India during 
1912* 13, of which 3,221,332 lbs. were re-exported, leaving a balance of 
5,667,306 lbs. while the production during 1912-13 was 295,953,583 lbs. and 
the exports 276,148,023 lbs. leaving a balance of 19,805,560 lbs. for consump- 
tion in India, an increase of 4.511.088 lbs.‘ since 1911-12. 

The number of persons employed in Viie tea industry in 1912 is returned 
at 547,545 permanently employed and 95,590 temporarily employed. These 
tigiires are incomplete because in Southern India some of the work is done 
by contract in which case no record of the labour employed is available. 

According to the returns of the Regis’trars of India Joint Stock Com- 
panies and accounts of the companies registered in the United Kingdom as 
reported by the Indian Tea Association th^/capital of Joint Stock Companies 
engaged in the production of tea amounts Jto Ks.26*4 crores, or over ^17*5 
millions : viz i — 

Companies registered in India ••• Rs. 3,79,13,836. 

in United Kingdom ;fl5,122,192 ... „ 22,68,32,880. 

RUDOLPH. D. ANSTEAD, 

planting Expert, 
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AQBTIC ACID. 

The supply of Aoatio Aold foi* Coagulation and Altsmativa 

Coagulants* 

The Rubber Growers’ Association on 25th August, issued the following 
Circular:— 

“ In response to your enquiries we have carefully considered the {|ues- 
tion of the supply of acetic acid for coagulation purposes, or its substitution 
by some other coagulant, owing to the shortage in supplies. 

The raw material for the production of acetic said, namely calcium 
acetate is a bye-product in the manufacture of charcoal for the production of 
steel and the bulk of the supplies are derived from the North American Con- 
tinent. This is shipped and converted to glacial acetic acid chiefly in 
Holland, Relginin, Germany, Austria, and Scandinavia. There are only two 
manufacturers in this country and we believe only one of these, the United 
Alkali Company, makes the strongest acid. The other English manufacturer 
in Mesfsrs. Asworth, of Hnry, Lancashire. At the present time we under- 
stand these manufacturers are besieged with orders and cannot at the 
moment undertake to supply any acid, although they may be in a belter 
position later on. 

“ The rnor.t likely foreign sources are the Dutch firm at Schiedam 
(Agents, Messrs, (irieffi and *;^onie American firms who supply through 
J. B, Wilkinson of Dudley Hill, Bradford. It is questionable whether much 
of the acid now obtainable is pure enough for use in coagulation of rubber 
latex. A fraction of one per cent, of copper renders the acid not only 
unsuitable, but positively dangerous. Very minute quantities cause the 
rubber to soften and go tacky. A quantity of copper amounting to *01 per 
cent, introduced into the rubber through the use of contaminated acid for 
coagulation is sulficient to convert the rubber. to a semi-liquid, sticky mass. 
Consecjuently all supplies should be examined before shipment. 

“ Acid showing a blue or greenish shade should be rejected and when 
th^re is any doubt the acid should be submitted to analysis. 

“ The copper is derived from the copper stills used in making the acid 
and contamination is very likely to arise after a stoppage, or breakdown, in 
the apparatus. Probably most of the Continental plant has been shut down 
owing to the war. When this pj^nt is started up again there will be very 
little acid not contaminated wiili copper and special precautions must be 
taken by Plantation Companies to stipulate that the acid is free from copper, 
or to have it analysed before shipment, 

“ It therefore appears that with the shortage of acid there is also a pos* 
sibility of impure and unsuitable acid being sold. Acid containing copper 
and other impurities will be offered in the place of the purer forms of acid 
previou.sly in use aiid not now obtainable. 

“ English manufacturers would be prepared to put down a plant for 
making the acid if they were ,'^ssnre<l a steady demand at a reasonable 
price. There appears to have be^n a considerable over-production in 
Europe during recent months before the war broke out, and we .believe 
Germany shipped large quantities although their home demand is usually 
sufficient to absorb the bulk of their supplies. As a result the manufacture 
in this country was not remunerative. 

“ It has been suggested that acetic aetd might be replaced by other 
cfd^gulants, Of these the various organic acids sqch as foi^mic, lactic, 
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oxalic, tartaric, etc., occur as likely substitutes. Uufortunatcly all 
these acids are of foreign make and have all increased in price. Some 
of them are unsuitable for particular reasons, the third mentioned is 
poisonous. Some of them are solid and not easy to dissolve. The first 
two are liquid and suitable for. coagulating latex. Samples of rubber 
prepared with them gave satisfactory results on testing. Lactic acid is, we 
believe, entirely of foreign make and is more expensive than acetic acid, apart 
from any rise in price. Formic acid alone remhins as a practical substitute. 

“ Unfortunately the rise in price and difficulty in obtaining acetic acid 
apply equally to formic acid. Yet in cases where it may be found impossi- 
ble, to obtain delivery of acetic and formic acid is available, the Litter can 
safely be substituted. Formic acid is more effective, weight for weight than 
acetic acid. Probably about two-thirds the (juantity will be required for 
coagulation. The same danger as regards coutaminatiou with copper applies 
as with acetic acid and the acid should be submitted to analysis before 
shipment. 

“ In the event of failure to obtain urgent supplies of suitable acetic, 
formic, or even lactic acids, there are two alternatives. (1) The latex can 
be allowed to coagulate spontaneously or with the help of smoke. (2) A 
mineral acid can be used. 

“ As to spontaneous or natural coagulation, the quality of the rubber is 
satisfactory. The disadvantagfe is the time taken, often two or three days 
for ten or twenty gallons of latex in bulk. Even then a certain amount of 
latex escapes uncoagiilated. A further disadvantage is the horrible stench 
in the factory resulting from the incip'eiit putrefaction of large volumes of 
latex. 

“ These difficulties can, to some extent, be obviated by allowing the 
latex to coagulate naturally in trays in the smoke house, 

“ The use of a mineral acid for coagulation of latex should not, in our 
opinion, be lightly condemned as a risky and dangerous procedure. We 
have prepared numerous samples of rubber by coagulation with mineral 
acids. Some of these samples are now several years old and appear in as* 
good a condition as similar samples of acetic acid coagulated rubber. The 
same applies to vulcanised rubbers. If we were offered the alternative of 
an impure acetic or formic acid containin^f traces of copper and a piirc 
mineral acid such as sulphuric acid, we should not hesitate to choose the 
latter. The effect of traces of copper on rubber is deadly, the effect of sub 
phuric acid in the right proportion we believe to be harmless. 

“ Of the various mineral acids, sulphuri^ acid is the most suitable, as 
also the cheapest. It has the disadvantage that when mixed with water 
much heat is evolved and the operation of diluting the acid is dat^erous if 
not performed in the right manner, The acid can be exported in iron drums 
of 2—5 cwt. capacity. For our purposes small vessels would be more suit- 
able although this would add to the freight. It could be sent out in two- 
gallon jars, or even in half-gallon stoppered bottles. The jars or bottles 
must be packed in wooden cases filled in with whiting to mop np any acid 
in case of leakage. 

“Some difficulty might be found inciting shipping firpia to carry 
sulphuric acid to the East, Increased freight charges could be home as 
the sulphufic acid is both cheaper and tiibre effective as a coagulant* than 
acetic acid, that is to say a smaller proportion would be required, ' 
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In the place of acetic acid * acid salts’ could be used, such a$ blsuh 
phate of so(]^ and sulphate of soda or alum. The latter is much used for 
coagulation purposes by native holders, The former would be more effective 
and more easily dissolved in water. It could be packed in wooden casks 
and would be equivalent to about 40 per cent, of free sulphuric acid. 

“ We cannot say, at the moment, exactly what quantities would be 
required for coagulation, probably about the same proportion as acetic 
acid. 

“ Calcium chloride has been suggested, but this is a very uncertain 
coagulant. It is a salt of a mineral acid and is open to the same objections 
as alum or salts of sulphuric add. 

“ If desired, we shall be glad to arrange for trial lots of bisulphatc of 
soda or other coagulants for sending to the East.” ♦ 

The Acting Government Chemist, Peradeniya, Ceylon, on 2 1st Septem- 
ber, published the following information on the subject : — 

‘‘ Owing to numerous enquiries which have been addressed to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with regard to the possible local production of a crude 
acetic acid suitable for the coagulation of Hevea latex, it has been decided 
to issue forwith a preliminary stf^ment in order that the position may be 
more clearly understood by those interested. On ascertaining that there 
would probably be a shortage of acetic acid and other imported coagulants, 
the Department began to investigate the possible coagulants which could be 
obtained Ipcally, working on the assumption that the extreme emergency 
for which we should be prepared would be an almost total stoppage of 
suitable imported coagulants. In putting forward proposals for steps to be 
taken in the case of the emergency it is not interred that other and more 
suitable coagulants may not eventually be imported to meet the case. Hut 
we cannot depend on such an event at the present. It was obvious that a 
supply of ciudo acid could be obtained as in Europe by the Distillation of 
Woody and other Vegetable Matter. 

“If wood is used it is left for some considerable time to dry, bard wuoda 
are more suitable than soft. The best material to use from the point of 
view of compactness and dryness seemed to be cocouHt shell, and this has 
yielded very satisfactory results. 

“The process consists in distilling without water, a quantity of dry 
coconut shells is a closed retort — the condenser tube taking qhe form of a 
metal coil immersed in a barrel of running water. No pai^'of the apparatus 
should be of copper as there would be a danger of traces of this metahfmd- 
ing their way into the acid possibly giving rise to tackiness in the rubber, 
The retort may take the form of a ca«^t or rolled iron pipe of suitable 
dimensions or else of some form of “ boiler” shaped retort, The ejze will of 
course vary according to the quantity of acid required. 

“ On the whole a horizontal retort is the most suitable as it will permit 
of the raking out of charcoal itt one end and recharging with fresh material, 
t^ch a horizontal retort will hkve an air-tight plate clamped over each «nd, 
one being removable in order to charge and clear out the interior of the 
retort. ^ 

An exhaust tube for the vapour would leadput of the top ot one end of 
tSl retort to the condenser. The vertical form of retort would have a cover 
tip exit tube as in the previous case. > The cover would haVe to be movablQ 
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iu order to charge and clean the retort. This process would not be so easy 
as in the case of the horizontal retort. The retort is supported by a brick 
framework which also contains the fire which heats the retort. 

“ Yields can be given only with the greatest caution as they will depend 
on the efficiency of the apparatus used. At Peradeniya, the apparatus 
consists of a small coal retort practically a narrow iron pipe with 
clamped plates at the ends. It takes a charge of 4 lb. broken coconutshells 
at a lime. On charging the retort with brolgpn coconut shells and lighting 
the fire under it, fumes containing permanent inflammable gas will emerge 
from the end of the condenser tube ; subsequently a tarry liquid will begin 
to collect in the vessel placed at the end of the. condenser tube. The retort 
must not be heated too strongly— not to red heat, for instance—but just 
sufficiently strongly to decompose the material and convert it to charcoal. 
When liquid ceases to appear at the end of the condenser it is time to re- 
charge the retort. 

“ The liquid collected is allowed to settle in a closed vessel for some days. 
It will then be found to have separated into tar, most of which will have 
collected at the bottom, and a dark bro.va watery liquid the etude or 
pyroligneous acid. 

“ This is syphoned oft* and filtered through some material such as blotting 
paper to remove globules of tar. It is then ready for use. A dilute 
solution is first prepared by adding to every part of the crude acid, nine 
parts of water. Of this dilate acid use about 16 oxs, to every gallon of 
latex. It may be possible to use less than this quantity on some estates; 
the minimum quantity should be used. 

“ This will hardly be suitable for the purposes of making pale crepe 
though by the additimi of sodium bisulphite a moderately pale crepe has 
been obtaind, 

“ This crude acid is, however, most suitable for use on estates where 
smoked sheet is made. These yields are only given provisionally as being 
obtained with the sm ill plant at Peradeiiiya on small quantities of material, 
they should, hoNvever, aft'ord usful indications of the yields which could be 
obtained on a larger scale. 

“ From 10 lb. dry coconut shell there were obtained about i lb, tar and 2i 
—3 lb. crude pyroligneous acid (containing about 13 per cent, acetic acid). 

** This aftfer separating from tar and filtering is made up for use by 
adding 1 vol. to 9 of water and adding 16 oz.s, of the mixture to every gallon 
of latex, • 

“ The crude pyroligneous acid cannot be completely decoloured perma- 
nently by any simple means. Part of the tar is steatu- volatile and the di^i- 
lillatc would gradually darken again on keeping. 

“ By keeping the acid in contact with chircoil for some tiiin and re- 
distilling some improvement might be attained. 

“It has been mentioned above that it his boon found possible <o 
objtain a fairly pale rubber by this crude acid with the help of sodium 
bisulphite, but in view of difficulties arising^in this connection, or of the 
supply of bisulphite failing, and also in order to ascertain whether other 
lcM:al products would serve do coagulate latex* iu\cbtigatiou.s h ive been made 
with toddy- vinegar* This a crude form of acetic acid, of which it 
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contains 3*5 per cent. Latex has been successfully coagulated with it and 
yielded a pale rubber. 

“ One sample was satisfactorily coagulated, the proportion used being 
3 02 S. toddy-vinegar to 1 gallon latex (3 lb. dry rubber per gallon). This 
coagulation was lengthy and took 'several hours. When 4 oz. per gallon of 
latex were used coagulation was complete in two hours. 

The rubbers obtained were quite pale and when combined with the 
use of sodium bisulphite this process yielded a very pale rubber indeed. 

“ It is important that this toddy- vinegar should be bought under guaran- 
tee that it contains no copper. Otherwise it would have to be re-distilled, 
Assuming that an unadulterated toddy-vinegar is bought at Ke.l per gallon 
and 4 oz, are necessary to coagulate one gallon normal latex then 1- lb. dry 
rubber would necessitate the expenditure of 0*83 cents in toddy-vinegar. 

“ This is undoubtedly high as compared with Acetic Acid. The Depart- 
ment is, however, merely indicating a local source of supply of acid which 
could be used in an emergency. 

“ The production of crude acid from cocount shells should cost very 
much less than 0*8 cents, per lb* rubber. There appear to be no figures 
enabling one to estimate the total amount of 'toddy-vinegar now produced in 
the island. 

“ The above facts are given in order that the public may understand that 
local sources of acetic acid exist and may be utilised. Other possible 
sources of acetic acid are being investigated. It is not suggested that they 
are by any meaus ideal or that their use may not have objections, 

** One of the great advantages of glacial aqetic acid has been that it ha.s 
assisted largely in standardisation — the strength being known. The strength 
of wood distillates, &c., will be liable to variation as will also be those of 
toddy and other vinegars.” 

With reference to the statement in the Rubber Growers’ Association 
Circular that acid salts might be used, Messrs. T. Stanes & Co,, Coimbatore, 
write that they are in a position to supply Bisulphate of Soda on very favour- 
able terms. They have kindly offered to send the Planting Expert a large 
sample for experimental purposes. As Mr. Anstead is unable to experiment 
at Bangalore, owing to the difficulty of obtaining latex, he has aoproached 
the Planters* Associations in the Rubber growing districts on the subject 
and hopes that some one will volunteer to carry out experiments. 

The points to be investigated are : — 

(a) Whether Bisnlphate of Soda is a suitable coagulant for Hevea 
latex. 

(b) What strength of solution should be used. 

(c) What the cost will be per pound of rubber. 

It would certainly appear better to use some substitute for Acetic 
Acid rather than try and mak€? the latter on the estate. At the best an 
impure and crude form of acid in small quantities will be obtaiued, aud the 
difficulties of fitting up a suitable still will* probably prove too much for the 
average estate superintendent. ' 

Care should be taken not to confuse Bisulphate of Soda with Bisul* 
pKiU of soda which is used for securiog a pale coloured crepe.. 
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TEA SPRAYING. 

In onr issue of September 26fh, \vc reproduced Dr, Hope’s address on 
Tea Pruning before the Darjeeling Planter Association and promised to 
follow this up with, Mr. Tnnstall’s interesting address on Tea Sprayhig, which 
we now do, Onr own Scientific Department lia.s over since the. outbreak of 
Green Bug been .so insistent on the necessity of being prepared with Sprayers 
and their ingredients, that, to find that advice eijually strongly urged in a 
Northern Association, is confirmatory of the adage that to be forewarned is 
to be forearmed. 

The whole address is interesting, but wc do not intend to recommend 
one sprayer in preference to another ; such advice coining more forcibly 
from our own Scientific Officer, but much can be learnt from reading the 
address as to cleaning of sprayers, and the care that should be taken to 
prevent the material of which the .sprayer is made being damaged. 

Hints are given as to the fineness of the spraying nozzle, the preparation 
of .spray finids, and the supply of fluid, thc^ rajutal cost of spraying machinery 
in Calcutta, and the treatment of the bushes after having been cleared out. 

Mr. Tunstall said : — 

In no other Tea district is the treatment of fungus blights of such 
importance as it is here. The climatic conditions are such as favour the 
growth of fungi and other vegetable organisms injurious to higher plants. 
Examine almost any tea bush in the district and you will find one or more 
fungus blight attacking the leaves alone, while the stems are bound up with 
masses of lichen and moss. It stands to re ison that if these unhealthy con- 
ditions were removed the plant would give more leaf. Dr. Hope has sug- 
gested better pruning, and the application of manure as tending to form a 
bush better able to withstand the attacks of disease. But however well the 
plant be pruned, manured and cultivated, the climate is such that parasitic; 
and epiphytic organisms will always be pre.sent, and will always require 
additional treatment. At present we know of only one satisfactory way of 
removing these organisms — by spraying with suitable chemical solutions. 
In the culture of many other plant*?, spraying has long been recognised as an 
essential part of the general routine, and it is hardly necessary for me to 
discuss the desirability of incorporating it with that of tea culture if 
labour, and other conditions permit. 

In former years spraying has been attempted on many gardens but often 
the machinery employed has been inadequate and in many cases unsuitable, 
the solutions have been carelessly manufactured, and their application has 
been wasteful, and defective. It is not surprising that the results have been 
unsatisfactory, and that many planters have been led to the conclusion that 
spraying operations in Darjeeling are impracticable. 

It is my aim during the next few minutes to shew you a few of the 
improvements in the machinery, and the methods employed and to convince 
you that spraying operations are by no means so difficult as one would first 
suppose. I will first discuss spraying machines. These may be divided 
into two groups, first, barrel, or tank machines, and secondly, knapsacks. 
Sprayers of the first class are not be recommended, and I will deal with 
them only to prevent planters buying them and being disappointed in conse- 
quence. They consist e.-sentially of a force pump fixed to a barrel, or tank 
in which the spray solution is placed. The fluid is forced through long 
rubber hose pipes to the nozzles. These machines possess ‘obvious 
disadvantages when used in tea. First, they are too heavy, and bulky 
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for convenient transport a«nong the tea bushes, secondly, the hose pipes 
are unwieldy and handicap the operator so that it is almost impos- 
sible to spray the bushes onickly. The knapsack form has so far 
proved most satisfactory, and it is in these machines that improve- 
ment has been most marked. Knapsack sprayers may be divided into con- 
tinuous pumping and nneumatic machines. The conlimious pumping 
machines are unsatisfactory in that the operator cannot give his undivided 
attention to the direction of the spray jet. This disadvantage is the more 
noticeable on hill gardens where the foothold is often precarious and it is 
desirable to have both hands free. Although this type of machine has been 
improved greatly of late years I do not advocate its use for the above 
reason. 

I strongly recommend machines of the pneumatic type. At present 
there are several good machines of this type on the market — the Alpha** 
made by Messrs, Robinson Bros., West Bromwich, Engfand, is sold at 
sixty shillings. I have a specimen of a small machine one which has been 
kindly lent us by ^^efsrs. Shaw Wallace and Co., the agents for these 
machines. These machines are very simple in construction beir.g merely 
strong air-tight vessels provided with an inlet, outlet, and air valve, and 
pressure gauge. To charge the machine the container must be partly filled 
with the spray fluid, and the mlet closed, Air is then pami>ed in by a fott 
pump or by a pump attached tjTthe machine, until the required pressure ‘s 
obtained. 

This takes a very little time, and all the operator now requires to do is 
to direct the spray noxzle until the machine is empty. When the machine 
is opened for recharging, a quantity of air escapes, under the pressure 
and this means the loss of a certain amount of energy, and a method of 
avoiding this loss has been found in the “ Battery’* system. In this system 
there is only one opening which serves as both inlet and outlet. At the 
commencement of operations the machine is charged with air and the liquid 
is then forced in against the air pressure. As the machine empties a ball 
valve closes the aperture, thus retaining the air under pressure, it is then 
only necessary to pump in more liquid. One large pump which serves a 
do^en or more sprayers is generally used, but smaller si^ed pumps may be 
used with separate machines. The battery sprayer is, I think, the last word 
in spraying machines. Being absolutely simple, having no sniall tubes to 
clog, no fillers or sieves to give trouble, and few wearing parts to get out of 
order, it is undoubtedly the best type of machine on the market. At present 
the best battery machine is the “ Holder,” a modification of the Holder 
pneumatic sprayer. Each sprayer with accessories costs three pounds six 
shillings and six pence, while the central charging pump which may be 
used for any number of sprayers, costs nine pounds fifteen shillings. The 
“ Alpha** makers, are, I uudcrsland, placing a battery sprayer on the market 
shortly, 

The materials of which the machines are constructed must be such as 
resist the action of any spray fluid likely to be n.sed, and this should be 
borne in mind when ordering spraying machinery. 

Cleaning spraying machines * — It would seem hardly necessary to 
point out that spraying machines must be carefully cleaned at the close of 
each day’s work, but I h^ve frequently seen this neglected. The metal 
parts may be able to resist the action of a low percentage solution but 
pot one of higher concentration. If drops of solution be allowed to st^nd 
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in the machine evaporation takes place, and the solution concentrates, 
often attacking the material. This is of extra importance in the case of 
pneumatic machines, as the container may^be so weakened as to burst, and 
possibly cause serious damage to the operator. 

Fineness of spray nozzle. — An important point is the fineness of the 
spray jet produced. It should hang over the bushes like .a mist, it can 
hardly be too fine. It then .settles on the leaves, and stems covering them 
with a very thin film. If the jet is too coarse the fluid will collect in drops 
leaving dry spaces between, and much more fluid is necessary to completely 
cover the plant. 

Preparation of spray fluids. — The spray fluids must be caiefully pre- 
pared if satisfactory results are to be obtained. Many of the more useful 
fluids may now be obtained in concentrated form, and in cases where their 
local mannfacture is found difficult it would probably pay to go to the extra 
expense of buying them ready made. 

As many of the preparations of this type on the market are unsatisfac- 
tory it is advisable to consult the Scientific Department before buying any 
pariicular one in quantity. I have a sample of Woburn Bordeaux paste 
here which is an excellent example of a preparation of this kind. This paste 
when mixed with water is an efficient substitute for Bordeaux mixture. It 
costs twenty-five rupees per cwt. in Calcuttk- One cwt. is sufficient for 800 
gallons of spray solution. 

I will not here give specific instructions for the mannfaclure of spray 
fluids, as they will shortly appear in the pamphlet on spraying which as you 
are aware >\ill be published later in the year. 

Supply of fluid. — The organisation of the supply of fluid for machines 
at work in the tea is of great importance. To reduce the labour to a 
minimum requires very careful supervision.^ 

The number of bushes which a sprayer can do at one filling may be 
found by experiment. The day’s work may then be calculated out before- 
hand so that the solution is always in the right place, and no time is lost in 
unnecessary walking about. 

Carrying the solution from the factory to the tea in tins or barrels has 
been the usual procedure in the past, and, when operations are on a small 
scale it works very w'ell ; but when hundreds of acres are to be treated it 
is necessary to find a cheaper way. On spine gardens well supplied with 
water it has been found advisable to place tubs at intervals in the tea. 
'fhese tubs when filled up to a mark with water contain a known volume. 
Packets or bags each containing the correct amount of chemicals necessary 
for one tub of solution are weighed out at tbc factory. In case of chemicals 
which take a long time to dissolve, such as copper sulphate, it is belter to 
make up strong solutions of a definite concentration and put these in bottles 
or earthenware vessels — a measure holding the correct amount for one tub 
being supplied. 

Permanent pipe lines. — In some gardens it may be desirable to lay 
down permanent pipe lines, to central position in the tea. A flexible hose 
could then be attached to tap, and the water conveyed directed to portable 
tanks. 

Motor pumps. — On less compact gardens the provision of a small 
portable n.otor pumping outfit with , a portable pipe line would be more 
desirable. For some time I have been corresponding with various engineer- 
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ing firms about suitable ciilfits and in a short time 1 hope to be able to test 
some of these. Their cost is small compared with the labour saved. 

Preset iron If iron tanl<s or tine are used for spray solu- 

tions the iron must he protected fioin their action by a coating of some 
kind, otherwise the solution will 1 e : fleeted, and in some cases rendered 
useless. There arc one or two ^fcd preparations for the purpose on the 
market. 

Dry powders , — There are some places where at certain seasons of the 
year it is almost impossible to obtain water in sufficient quantity for spray- 
ing operations. In these somewhat rare cases I would recommend the use 
of dry powder instead of solutions. These are best applied by dusting 
machines. 1 have two excellent examples of this type of machine here — the 
“ Holder Dry Duster” and the “ Mollenkamp” each costing Hs.30 in 
Calcutta. Powders as a rule are not so effective as solutions. 

These dustmg machines may be used also for the distribution of arti- 
ficial manures. 

I 

Capital cost of spraying machinery,r-Thet initial outlay for good 
spraying machinery is considerable, but including sprayers, tanks, motor 
pump, and pipe lines, the capital cost for a 500 acre garden would not 
exceed Rs.3,000. 

Cost of spraying . — The cost of making one application of Bordeaux 
mixture is under Rs.3 per acre. Soda solution costs considerably less. 

Treatment ^nfigested , — I would suggest that in this district all cleaned 
out tea be sprayed with soda solution immediately after pruning. This will 
remove the mosses and lichens which restrict the flow of sap. At about the 
same time the imprnned may be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture. A 
second application of Bordeaux mixture should be made this time to the 
whole area after the first flush has been removed. The average yield pt^r 
.acre of tea in this district is at present very small and there is every reason 
to suppose that a combination of scientific manuring, pruning and spraying 
would very considerably increase it without affecting the quality. AH garden 
relations are interdependent and I am not suggesting that spraying is all that 
is necessary to reduce or remove blights. It is only one of the necessary 
components of the general routine. There are some gardens in this district 
where the carrying out of spraying operations would be analagous to giving a 
sick man medicine while unable to give him proper food. On such gardens 
improvements in other directions are necessary before general spraying is 
attempted. There are, however, many gardens and their number will 
increase every year whene it is possible to incorporate spraying with the 
general routine without interfering with other operations. 

The initial outlay and the running expenses of spraying operations are 
not high when one considers the probable benefits to be obtained. Again 
consider the present state of unprepared ness of tea gardens not only here ; 
but in other districts also. Suppose a really serious blight appe^ed— a blight 
which not only attacked the leave.s but killed the whole plant and spread 
with the rapidity of blister blight. How could it be checked ? The appa- 
ratus at present available would be as a single bucket against a forest fire. 
The provision of adequate machinery for the treatment of plant disease is a 
form of insurance which should on no account be neglected* 
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RUBBER. 

The following information is extracted from the pages of the India 
Rubber Journal to hand the mail : In the Rubber Trade everything is 
much more cheerful than for some considerable time, and a little ordinary 
business has commenced to come through. The business done and doing 
for War purposes is extraordinarily large and those Firms who have been 
favoured with War Office business continue to be overwhelmed with orders. 
There are signs of revival in the general trade which promises to strengthen 
as the country gets farther and farther away from the war crisis. 

While not altogether blocking the supply of raw rubber to Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, the new prohibition against the export of rubber will stop 
one of the main avenues through which the enemy might have been able to 
obtain supplies. The prohibition applies to all foreign ports in Europe and 
on the Mediterranean and Black Seas other than those of Russia (except 
Baltic ports\ Belgium, France, Spain and Portugal. Neutral countries must 
to some extent suffer from the effect of the Proclamation. The step, though 
a necesary one, will also react on ourselves in so far as London is the 
world’s central market for rubber and also because British interests arc the 
largest producers and sellers of the commodity. 

The German imports of raw rubber last year amounted to about 2<),000 
tons, and the re-exports to 10,163 tons, niching the presumptive consump- 
tion somewhat less than 19,000 tons, Thetierman exports of manufactured 
rubber goods last year totalled 410,196 cwt, and were valued at £6,753,700. 
As her overseas markets have been lost to her it tnay be supposed that 
Germany’? rccinirements of raw rubber will not be so great as formerly ; on 
the other hand however, there are the abnormal war reejuirements of rubber 
goods to make up the deficit of business. 

According to advices received by the India Rubber Journal from 
Amsterdam, the local price for first latex plantation crepe is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 4s. per lb. A strong demand exists, doubtless on German 
account. In well informed Dutch quarters there is a belief that home 
coming liners will shortly refuse cargo for ports in Holland. It is thus 
evident that the steps taken by the British Government are making their effect 
felt, and that a rubber famine has already commenced in Germany. The 
handicap necessarily inflicted on the small Dutch rubber manufacturing 
industry will be regretted. 


Strickland (C). Short Description of the Larva of Lophosceloinyia 
asiatica^ Leicester 1905, and Notes on the Species — Rarasitology, Cam- 
bridge^ vii, no. 1, May 1914, pp. 12-16, 3 figs. 

The author describes the larva of the bamboo-breeding Anopheles 
(Myzorhynchus) asiaticus^ which he obtained from a cut bamboo at Giut- 
ing Simpah, F, M. S., at an altitude of 1,500 feet. One full-grown larva 
was observed to remain for about four we'e^s without pupating ; the author 
placed it in a bottle and found that white kept in the. light for another week 
it still remained in the same state : when, however, it was put in the shade 
it pupated immediately and two days later the imago'had emerged. It seems 
that light has an inhibitory action on the pupation of this species, a sugges- 
tion that is in keeping with the fact that larvae in the cut bamboo always 
took refuge in the dark end. Light .seenrs to have no inhibitory influence on 
the early growth of the larva ; three vexy ^innll larvae were kept in a bottle 
in the light and grew very well ; they pupated after 35, 41 and 43 days res- 
pectively.*- T/ie Review of Applied Entomology, 
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A Suggested ClSentHbution of Ooffee« 


The Euituk, 

Planter^' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,— May I make a suggestion to all owners of Coffee Plaulatiot) 
in Coorg, which is that they should each contribute for the use of the troops 
at front, the first fruits of their coming crop — say the first hundred weight 
picked in each Estate. 

I am sure Messrs Matheson & Co. who have complete Miiachinery at 
their works at Hunsur wonld undertake to roast and grind and enclose ifi 
suitable tins, this coffee, at cost price, and forward the same to the right 
cpiarter, the cost to be guaranteed by the donors. (It should only be a 
matter of a few rupees per Cwt.) 

Every owner big and small, European and Native Should join in this 
and each District or Group of Estates should make their separate arrange- 
ments for collecting and forwardiiig the coffee to the Hunsur works. 

The idea is to send a cuntribiitiou of coffee in a condition ready lor 
consumption direct to the troops at the front for their comfort, the same as 
Chocolate, tea, cigarettes and other comestibles. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. K. Martin. 

Mercara, 6—10—191*4. 


A Qrlevanoa. 

The Editor, . 

Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,— These are the days of grievances. What with the increased 
freight charges on teas, difficulties with drafts, and possibilities of low prices, 
I have one to add to the very many already sore subjects with tea planters. 
My grievance is the present price of tea lead, as shown by two quotations I 
have before me, both over Ks, 100 a ton more than July prices. Can any of 
your readers tell me the reason ? Is it because stocks are low (yet I learnt 
one of the two firms had. big stocks in hand and more to arrive) or is it that, 
being good patriots, these firms seized the opportunity to sqiiee^se still more 
profits out of the unfortunate tea estates? If the latter, their methods are 
of the bazaar type, which so recently^ had to have some Government attention 
f6| unduly raising prices, 

' Yours faithfully, 

“ iNgUlFEK, ’* 
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THE U. P. A. S. I. 

(iNOOIlPORlTltDo) 

Contento* 

The Scientifi : Djp irlinent gives a notice of Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher’s 
South Indian Insects, which was noticed by^us when having had the pleasure 
of a vi.sit from the author and then recommended the book to the notice of 
every planter in Southern India, and we aoe pleased to see that the Scienti- 
tio O nicer does the same. ‘ ' ' 

The method of treating stump rot in tea is noticed, and a note on the 
iniccLiricy of ncwopaper information sometimes is pointed out. 

The Commarcial aspect of coffee is continued and many statistics are 
given. The gigantic deal iu coffee is mentioned as having no parallel in 
produce, but Mr. Kenna’s big deal in sugar lately, though it does not 
approach it in value, has consequences which affect the universal use of 
this product. The operation of the New York Coffee Exchange is very 
interesting. London as a coffee centre is very low down in comparisou 
with New York and comes after Havre and Homburg. 

The conditional conliaband of Rubber, and the necessity of declaring 
this commodity as conditional contraband is quite obvious. 

We hope that now the Director of Labour Department and his 
assistants have arrived, much iiiformaiiou will be conveyed to suberibers 
through the medium of these columns. Tho:>e wishing to telegraph to any 
of them should carefully note the abbreviated addresses given in this 
number. 

As a continuation of the housing and general welfare of estate coo'ies, 
we publish an article on the feeding and orflg^ot infants. 

An interesting article on the effect of one crop on another is extracted 
^froin the Journal of Afiricultural Science. 

We publish a letter from Mr. B. deConrey about sending tea to the 
Russian Troops, for the informfition of who may wish to do the same, 
and enclosing a letter from the Vice-ConsuLof Russia in Colombo, 
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BAROMETER 

> OF 

Laboitt* Department. 


8-8-14 

25-7-14 

11-7-14 

4:7-14 

27- 6-14 

20- 6-14 
13-6-14 

6-6-14 

30-5-14 

23-5-14 

2-5-14 

25-4-14 

18-4-14 

11-4-14 

4-4-14 

28- 3-14 

21- 3-14 



100,000 

96,24378 

95’471 

95,434-21 

94,450*41 

90,219*41 

89,619*41 

88,574*41 

86,429*41 

84,867*41 

82,851*41 

82,293*90 

79.820 

77,958 

74,607 

73,057 

68,757 

68,611 


The laaboup IDepantment of the 
IJ. P. S. X. stanted on duly 1st, 
t©14. 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S. L 

South litdlan Insects. 

Under the title of “ Some South Indian Insects.” Mr. Bainbrigge 
Fletcher U. N., the Imperial Entomologist, has written a book which fills a 
gap in Entomological literature which badly needed filling. Hitherto the 
layman had much difiiciilty in finding out ihfcie name or anything about even 
common insects, and the only reference hook of anything like a popular 
nature was I^efroy’s “ Indian Insect Life.” With Mr. Fletcher’s book to 
refer to this difficulty should now be largely reduced as far as couiinoiily 
occuring insects in South India are concerned. 

It is a book which should appeal to the planter for it is largely designed 
for his benefit. The preliminary chapters give a simple and easily under- 
stood general account of the structure and habits of insects and insect pests. 
This is followed by a most instructive chapter dealing with the control of 
Insect Pests of crops, describing all the difi'erent methods of control by 
mechanical means and by sprays. As an appendix to this chapter is pub- 
lished a list of weights and measures which will be found most useful. Many 
times during the year enquiries are received at this office asking how much a 
litre may be, or how big a hectare. In this appendix all this information 
will be found. 

In the succeeding and main portion of tin book some of the more im- 
portant insects are described, each being treated under the head of (1) 
References, '2) Distribution in South India, (d) Life history, 4) Food plants, 
(5) Status from an economic point of view, and (6) Control, With each 
description there is a plate in nearly every case and there are many beauti- 
fully reproduced coloured plates. 

To take an example, we find on turning up the ‘ Coffee Borer, ’ that there 
is an excellent plate of Xylotrechus quadripcs. with the following text. — 

“ ^distribution — Throughout the Hill di*;tricts of Southern India. 
Usually two broods, about March and October. 

Life history Food plant . — Eggs laid in sterns of Coffee bushes about 
ground level. Grubs bore in stems and branches, being well-known in 
Coffee districts as “ the Borer. ” 

't Status,- A serious pest to Coffee. 

“ Control , — Cutting out of attacked bushes, collecting of adult beetles 
by hand, regulation of shade over Coffee, scraping and white washing of 
bushes just before eggs are due to be laid.’ 

The book concludes with a list of crops with the insects which are 
known (o attack them. As the Author points out, “ this list of Crop Pests 
is not complete and it cannot be complete for very many years if erer. 
Every month new pests come to light many of them altogether unknown 
even by name, and our knowledge of old pests is augmented.” 

The volume is published by the Government Press, Madras, and costs 
Rs. 6 and we strongly recommend every planter to get it and study it in 
relation to the insects, pests and otherwise, which are to be found on his 
estate. As the author says, “ To any in search of a distraction or a hobby, 
either to fill an idle hour or to provide a welcome change of thought and 
dccupation, the study of Entomology may well be commended. . Insects are 
always with us, by day and by night, in the bungalow, at the office or in 
camp, and the field for observation of life histories and habits, even of the 
commonest species, is absolutely boundless.” 
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Stump Hot In Tea. 

An enquiry has recently been made as to the best method of procedure 
to deal with an attack of root dfeease on a Tea estate. Root diseases often 
begin near the old decaying stump of a tree, either one of the original jungle 
stumps, or a shade tree which Was died, or been purposely^ killed. Whenever 
possible such stumps should be i^emoved altogether with as many roots as 
possible. Where this is not possible a trench at least three feet deep should 
be dug completely round the stump and kept open till the stump has entirely 
decayed. 

When the disease attacks a tea bush this latter should be dug out, with 
as many roots as possible, and burned. If the disease is spreading and 
forming a patch it is advisable to isolate this patch by means of a trench, 
enclosing all the diseased bushes and a ring of apparently healthy ones also 
pn its boundaries, the soil taken out of the trench being thrown into the 
enclosed area. 

Where a dead bush has been removed the soil should be forked up to a 
depth of two or three feet and heaped up and unslaked lime mixed with it. 
The heap should be left exposed to the air and sun throughout the dry 
season. At the same time the soil in the diseased patch should be well 
forked up and unslaked lime at the rate of two lbs. per square yard applied. 
It is also advisable to improve the drainage of such areas. 

The length of time which should elapse before such infected patches 
can be safely replanted depends upon the extent of the infection. As a rule 
if the soil is forked over again, and slaked lime applied to it at the end of 
the dry season supplies put in will grow successfully. If the infection was 
very bad, however, and all the roots and dead and diseased wood in it were 
not removed these supplies are apt to be attacked again, in which case the 
process must be repeated for another year. 

Newspapei* Soienoa. 

The stuff served up as ‘ Science’ in the daily press is often smusing, but 
it is not often that an Agricultural paper is caught napping quite so badly 
as was one which came to hand lecently by the mail. The following gem 
is quoted in it from * Exchange.’ 

A Perfect Fertiliser^ 

“ Professor Bottomley’s discovery of a perfect fertiliser is of intense 
interest to Australia. He has produced a bacterialised peat, which absorbs 
the nitrogenous wealth of the atmosphere. The exhaustion of nitrogen by 
crops is the cause of the decay and death of soils. P'or soils die just as do 
all other living elements in nature. They become senile, because of exhaus- 
tion. The purpose of fertilisers is to arrest that exhaustion, and to revivify 
the earth. Rain always brings down large quantities of the free nitrogen of 
the atmosphere ; hence its incalculable value as a reviviher of the land. But 
much of the nitrogen thus brou^t down escapes. With a fertiliser such as 
that now discovered by Professor Bottomley, the nitrogen cannot easily 
escape before it becomes absorbed by the soil. Exchange.” 

This may be meant for a joke, but as an example of inaccuracy and 
confusion of idests it Js difRcqU to beat. 

RUDOI^PH D. ANSTEAD, 

planting Experts 
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COFFEB; 

The Coffiinendial Aspect of Coffee. 

Scholarly aud extremely interosting lectures by J. H. Brindley, 
Manager of Coffee Department of Brooke, Bond & Co., London, Englan^, 
before School of Economics, London jrjyniversity Printed herewith by 
special privilege of the Author, 

VAf.ORISATlON. 

Of the vaiori-.ation of coffee, its came and its effect, so great a mass of 
facts have been quoted and so many diametrically opposed opinions 
expressed, that it will be impossible for me to more than touch on its salient 
features and refer the more serious students to the chief sources of my own 
information, which are ; “ The valorisation of Coffee in Brazil” by Dr. 
Ferreira Ram)-:, published by a-uthority in Antwerp in 1007 ; “ Brazil,” by 
Pierre Denis (T. Fisher Unwin, 191D,and Bulletin 79 of the Bureau of 
Statistics, United States Department of Agricnltnre, a valuable work on 
coffee production, trade aud consumption, issued at Washington, December, 
1912, 

Following the final abolition of slavery in Brazil, which did not take 
place till 1888, a great activity, both national and individual, largely concen- 
trating itself on coffee, was manifested. Not only was the free labour of 
greater intensity and better type, but emigration chiefly from Spain and 
Italy was encouraged by land grants and by free and assisted passages, 
so much so that at least 250,030 Italians besi Ics Spanish and other nation- 
alities were attracted to the State of Sao Paulo .alone. 

New plantations were opened with feverish activity, and virgin ground 
further an 1 fivther afield brought i.ito cultivation, while older and partially 
exhausted estates were abandoned by their owners for more prodticlive, 
deep, red-loamy soil, which was proving so wonderfully responsive to coffee 
culture. Of course, the effect was not immediately apparent, for from first 
clearing the ground till a reasonably good crop a period of five years 
would elapse, but a glance at the statistics shows that the Brazil crop in 
1893—94 was 4 309,000 bags and the price of No 7 grade Rios in New 
York 16.^ cents. In 1897 — 98 the crop had more than doubled to 10,462,000 
bags and the price receded to less than half, at 61 cents. Nor was pro- 
duction anything like stationary at that ; after a decline for two years it 
again mounted higher and higher till in 1901—02 came the cruelly bountiful 
aud unprecedentedly heavy crop of 15,439,000 bags for Brazil alone. Frost 
or tornado diminishing the harvest by 50 per cent, would have been a 
blessing in disguise ! All calculations were upset and prices fell lower and 
hwer, to such an extent as to threaten at least partial ruin to planters and 
1 ibourers alike. The Governn>ent of the State of SaO Paulo intervened 
with the object of limiting or prohibiting the development of new ground, 
even forbidding the replacement of perished bushes for a period of 
five years, and by prohibiting the sale of all coffee below a recognised 
standard. 

This was a palliative, but no cure, Had coffee been an annual crop, 
such as wheat, rice, beet or potatoes, the problem had been a simple one. 
A crop of some other product for one season only would have restored the 
equilibrium, but to destroy or abandon sufficient coffee to allow a reduction 
of the h irvester crop by even one million bags, would have .meant the loss 
of a vast public fortune perhaps never to be recovered. 

In 1903 it was proposed that the Brazilian Government should agree 
with a syndicate 6f capitalists to buy on Government account all coffee 
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shipped from Brazil on a commission basis, and that the expenses thus 
incurred should be met by an export tax on the commodity. This scheme 
however, never materialized. 

In 1903 it was prv)p3sej th it th^ State of Sio Paulo should borrow 

15.000. 000 sterling for the purpose of buying cofTes and holding it for 
higher prices, . A German bank offered to finance the loan if the Federal 
Government would guarantee repayment, and with a view to securing this 
was held the famous convention at Tanbate in February, 1906. Here the 
Presidents of the States of Sao Paulo, Minas Geraes and Rio dc Janeiro met 
and adopted a programme of 15 articles and several sections on the linens 
indicated. Opposition, however, developed and especially to article 8, which 
contemplated the establishment of a bank of conservation, to be created by 
the National Congress for the purpose of fixing rates of exchange. By .May, 
1906, the heavy picking of the record crop of 19,651,000 bags had begun an^ 
modifications were proposed by the State of Sao Paulo and adopted by the 
other contracting States in July, 1906. 

Thus modified, the articles were approved by the National Congress, 
but in the meantime the German bank withdrew its offer. Rothschilds 
were approached, but would not entertain it. Prices were falling lower and 
lower and matters were so urgent that the State of Sao Paulo decided to 
carry out its own valorisation programme. In August 1906, she borrowed 

1.000. 000 from a German syndicate and in Deceniber 2, 000, 000 from 
London and 1,000, 000 from New York. By the end of February, 1907, 
the State had purchased upward of eight million bags (8,146,123) and within 
a few months a further 328,500 bags, making in all 8,474,623 b.ags, and 
nearly all was shipped to New York, London, Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp, 
Marseilles and Trieste. 

In October, 1907, the State of Sao Paulo obtained a loan from London 
bankers and /'2, 000, 000 from a Fronch-Ainerican syndicate. 

In July, 1908, the Senate and Haase of the State of Sao Paulo passed 
a law authorising a new and larger loan of 15,000,000 sterling to ‘‘ complete 
the necessary measures for the protection of coffee and to convert into a 
consolidated debt the floating debts or operations of credit which have been 
used for the same purpose.” Under Section 2 of Article 3 it was agreed 
that “ The product of the sales of coffee belonging to the State shall be 
applied to the amortization of this loan.” 

The export tax of three francs per bag, which had, been instituted in 
1905, was raised to five francs per bag on all coffee exported from the 
State, It was provided that the custody and sale of the coffee should be in 
the hands of a committee of seven members, three to be appointed by 
Messrs. J. Henry Schroder & Co., three by the Soci^te Generate of Paris, 
and the seventh by the State of Sao Paulo, the last having power to veto or 
hold in check the action of the other members, and in case of need the Bank 
of England was appointed to act as arbitrator, 

The history of the world contains no parallel for so gigantic a deal in 
produce. Economists condemned it, traders anathematized it, but the 
impartial critic will allow th it a desperate situation had been brought about 
by artificial causes and natural conditions combined, and as desperate 
diseases justify desperate remedies, th-; hazardous surgical operation of the 
Valorisation Act was justified, and that tim^ has put its seal of justification 
on it. 

Doubtless the distributing merchants, roasters and retail trade, especi- 
ally of the United States, France and Germany, have been greatly harassed 
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by itd operation, and itis quite likely that the committee would have been 
well adviced not to so conserve their holdings as to force prices up to the 
high levels reached during 1910 and 191 1 and the early pfionths of 1912. 
Had the natural law of supply and demand been allowed to operate unim- 
peded, prices would, certainly have- been disastrous for a time, but the 
absorption of the surplus by merchant and dealer, and its distribution to the 
consumer at lower prices than have now been possible, would have sooner 
restored the equilibrium, increaseed consumption and rendered less profit- 
able the manufacture and curtailed the sale of the many substitutes used in 
the States and on the Continent as alternatives to or adulterants of the 
genuine article, (In England no other mixture than chicory is legal as 
a cheapener of coffee, except under labeling regulations, making it unpro- 
fitablci) 

Anyway, there seems to be a consensus of opinion that this great inspi- 
ration, experiment, or adventure, though justified by results, is not likely to 
be repeated in this or any other similar product of our time. 

Before leaving the subject, however, it is necessary to say that even now 
the valorization committee has by no means concluded its labours. Purchas- 
ing closed in 1907. In 1908, 1,174.000 bags were sold, and succeeding sales 
at intervals brought down the stock to 5,101,460 bags at the end of 1911. 
During 1912, 725,565 bags were sold, 4.377.908 bags to commence 1913 with. 
A further 1,235,675 bags were sold in February of that year, leaving the 
present balance of 3,142.228 bags, and when the last Sao Paulo loan was 
issued in May, 1913, it was stated that no further sales would be made before 
1915. The Presidential message of July 14, 1913, states that the value of 
the coffee remaining to be reali.sed i.s ample for the complete amortization 
of the ,fl 5,000,000 loan, and to leave a balance in favour of the State 
Treasury, 

The speculative markets in Now York, Havre, Hamburg, and London 
can only to a limited extent be rightly described under the head of 
“ Commerce in Coffee,” so small is the actual delivery of the article in pro- 
portion to the cuormou.s <juantity bought and sold. 

Operations op the New York Coffee Exchange. 

New York Coffee Exchange, being the largest concern of the kind in 
the world, we will look at its modus operandi and take it as typical of the 
rest. Founded in 1881, it now occupies the whole of a large and con- 
venient building in the coffee centre of New York at Pearl St. It is governed 
by a board of management having Win. Bayne, Jr., as President, and C. B. 
Stroud as Superintendent, and various committees under the divisions of 
finance, law, trade and statistics, spot quotations, future quotations, mem- 
bership, arbitration, etc. 

The visitor will find a gallery provided for him whence he may view a 
large hall with lofty ceiling and scarcely any furniture besides a number of 
desks and telephone boxes around the margin. In the centre are two sunk 
rings ill the floor encircled with brass railing. These enable buyer and 
seller to see and hear each other the better. At the opening of business 
and to the second of time a gong sounds-and traders commence operations. 
Sales and purchases may be for present month or many different months 
up to a year in advance. The price is in cents per pound and varied up or 
down by hundredths, but not to a smaller fraction than 5/100. The 
minimum quantity is 250 bags, and it is claimed that the buyer or seller of 
such a lot is on an equality with the operator of 2,500 bags or more. 

This Exchange has brought the standardisation of coffee to a fine art, 
and the number of grades which are recognised are eight, of whi(ih No. 1 is 
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the b^,aDd theoretically without imperfectbns. Theed Vary in at(.a8C^d- 
in^toportioii from six per pound in No. 2 *to about 290 an^HOO 

Usually No. 7 is the grade dealt in, but it by no means follows that a 
purchaser will get delivery of the grade he buys. T%e seller may deliver 
any grade from one to eight, allowing or taging the difference in value. 
Buyer and seller must, of course, make a . marginal cash deposit, and Jpay 
further cover if the market goes against hkn. Each agrees to accept the 
official arbiter’s decision in case of dispute, An enormous quantity of 
statistics are available to the members. Telegraphic advices and cables 
constantly pour in, while round the walls are blackboards on which are 
posted not only the movements of coffee ashore and afloat throughout 
the world, but daily details of the weather in the various Sao Paulo 
growing districts, such as Campinas “ fine,” “ showery ; ” Jaboitcabal and 
Avare “cloudy;” Rio Claro “fine;” Ribeirao Preto “rain.” Rate of 
Exchange on London is also given, and particular attention^lo dealings 
reported from Havre, Hamburg and London. In one day of February, 
1904, sales of 687,000 bags were made. The higheM quotation ever 
recorded there was 22*25 cents in December, 1887, and the lowest 3'55 in 
July, 1913. 

It is claimed that “ merchants, who must and do, carry large and 
desirable stocks to protect their trade and themselves against the *book of 
accidents* can use the medium dPthe Exchange to insure themselves against 
loss and be always able to carry an abundant and desirable stock at a time 
when Such is plentiful, and thereby safely protect themselves against 
shortage without risk.” 

On the other hand, a speaker at the last convention of coffee roasters of 
the United States, held at Cincinnati in November, 1913, said : ‘"Many 
believe that the greatest detrimental conditions ever created in the coffee 
trade would not have succeeded if it had not ' been for the speculative 
control of the Coffee Exchange. The report for last year states that over 
22,000.000 bags were traded in on the New York Coffee Exchange, and 
about 250,000 bags of coffee were actually delivered on contracts.” Thus 
it seems that on one Exchange alone about five million bags mors than the 
whole world’s crop were nomtpally traded on the comparatively small 
quantity of a quarter of a million bags of actual coffee. 

London would rank a long way down in comparison and comes' after 
Havre and Hamburg. The London Produce Clearing Hom e, which does this 
class of business, does not ednfine itself to coffee. It includes beets 
granulated sugar, black and white pepper and silver in its activities. 
Its sales of coffee during 1913, however, were over three million bags. 
A few years ago an attempt was made to include tea in the list, but the 
difficulty of standardisation was too great and the endeavour bad to be 
abandoned. 

Whether regarded with condemnation or approval, it is safe to say that 
the speculative market has a real and rapid infiuence on prices, at any rate 
r:on the lower grades, of coffec.v^>The daily qyotations, and their upward or 
downward trend, reflect the current opinion of some of the acutest men in 
(be world, and ^ I: wcu^d infer from the o^ds a sportsman offered 

as to which crew were th'ie lik^iesl to win the boat race than from columns 
of prejudiced descriptive writing, so I tbibk the merchant and dealer In 
coffee does well to be Cdn^^ersknt^ with the "^oxemcnt of prices in futorci 
even though he be no spiscil^driii XMini^SiiUtnons' Spiae Mili^ 

(To be continued.) 
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; RUBBER. 

ConditioniRLl .Oonfuipaband. 

' ,Oi!r r«ader3 aware that rawrabb^fis now conditional . co^Uiiband 
as well as foodstuA's, such as coffee and sinf* The necessity ofr decladnir 
these coinmod^ies as eondUional contrabab^ia cfuite'obviousr The declara- 
tion has a ve'rj^ serious interest to all planwt^ot only in the Middle East, 
but throughout the tropical world generall^tF^'It has to be borne in mind 
that coffee and sugar, as far as the Middle East is concerned, are mainly grown 
in Dutch possessions, Java and Sumatra. Rubber; it is true, is grown to a 
greater extent in Hiitish than in any other possessions, but in Java and 
Sumatra it is grown as ofle of the principal cultivations, and British inierests 
in Hevea cultivation in th^se islands is very great. 

il 

The position at present is simply that any ship containing rubber, codec 
or sugar destin^ to any neutral port is liable to seizure by any of the 
Allies’ ships. A case in point recently occurred where a Dutch ship carrying 
coffee froiii Java to Amsterdam was seized by the French Fleet, who ordered 
the coffee to be unloaded and landed at Brest. It so happens, according to 
the information supplied ns, that this coffee was owned by a British Com- 
pany which had from its inception sold its coffee in Amsterdam. It is 
therefore clear that all raw rubber or foodstuffs of any description of use to 
the enemy will be seized and the owners thereof must, before they can 
regain possession of their goods, produce the necessary papers to satisfy the 
authorities at the French, Belgian and British ports that the products 
will be used only for the Allies or for neutral countries. If, for instance, 
the cargo is consigned to a firm in Holland, it cannot be delivered in Holland 
until the Dutch Government guarantee that the produce will be used 
exclusively in Holland. IT will, as far as we can see, be necessary for 
neutral countries to prohibit the export of any of the products we have 
mentioned. The guarantee of the Dutch Government can be given through 
its Minister in any country where the goods may have been unloaded. It is 
clear that the Allies, owing to their coiiimaud of the sea, intend to tiike 
every possible step to cut off the raw supplies for the enemy. This 
neces.sitates their calling upon neutral countries to give a guarantee that the 
raw supplies will be used only by them and not allowed to be exported to 
any of the enemy’s countries. 

As far as sugar and coffee arc concerned, Holland can consume quite 
a large quantity, but it is equally clear that it'eannot consuine the quantities 
it has been in the habit of receiving in years gone by. 

As far as rubber is concerned, it is well-known that there are very few 
manufacturing concerns in that country, and these are not able to use up 
the rubber which is usually shipped to Holland from its own possessions, 
and those of other countries. Under these circumstances, bur readers will 
not be surprised to learn that first quality plantation rubber is to-day fetching 
in Amsterdam 4s. per lb. 

We are advised by our correspondent in the Dutch East Indies that 
certain lines of .steamships have been instructed not to accept any more 
cargo for London. Furthermore, orders have^been issued which will result 
in delay as far as consignments due in England during November icj 
concerned . — India Rubbet Joutnali 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT, 

Fpi* the fnfopmatlofi of aubsopitieps to tho 
Labour Dopartment. 

Please note that Mr. Aylmer Martin is in charge at Bangalore, and will 
work Mysore Labour Districts himself. Mr. E. H. F. Day is in charge at 
Coimbatore, and will work the Labour Districts of Malabar, Coimbatore, 
Salem, N. W. of Trichinoply (taluqs of Namkal and Karur), the Palni taluq 
of Madura district, and the Territory of Cochin, ^^r. Ward is at Srivilli- 
puttur, and will N\ork the Labour Districts of Madura, excluding Palni taluq, 
all Hamnad, and North Tinnevelly. Mr. Prince at Nagercoil will work 
South Tinnevelly and Travancore. 

The gentlemen appo nted to other Labour Districts will take charge 
later on, when information of the fact will be given. 

Abbreviated telegraphic addresses arc as follows ; — 


Mr. Martin : 

“ Upasi ” 

Bangalore* 

Mr. Day : 

“ Upasi ’* 

Coimbatore.. 

Mr. Ward : 

“ Upasi ” 

Srivilliputtnr* 

Mr. Prince: 

“ Upasi 

Nagercoil* 


Bangalore, 22 — 10 — 14. 


Aylmer Martin, 

Director* 


FEEDING AND CARE OF INFANTS. 

The Planter's Chronicle has already shown the necessity for care in 
the bousing and for the general welfare of Estate coolies. Infant mortality 
has had special attention. 

The following is taken from the official instructions issued by the Local 
Government Board in Ireland. 

Feeding — Coy /' milk is the best available substitute for the mother’s 
milk. It must be procured fresh and pure at least twice daily, and should 
not be more than twelve hours old. 

Milk, when not cleanly handled, soon sours and spoils. It must, there- 
fore, be kept very clean and cool in a covered vcrsel. 

Unless milk is known to be fre.sh and pure, it must be boiled for safety, 
and then rapidly cooled by standing the vessel containing it in cold water. 

In summer the necessity for boiling the milk should be specially 
observed. 

When infants over two or three months old are fed continuously with 
boiled milk, they should be given a little orange juice or some substitute for 
this two or three times a week. 

To make cow’s milk suitable for infant feeding, it is required to be 
modified. The excessive proportion of cheese or curd must be reduced by 
dilution with water, the deficiency of fat caused by the dilution must be 
restored by the addition of cream, and chunam- water should be added. 
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But when fresh cream is not available modified cows’ milk may be 
simply prepared by removing (in the case of infants up to three months old) 
the upper third (see A in Food Table below), and, Hn the case of infants 
between three months and nine months ohR, the upper half (see H in Food 
Table) from fresh cows’ milk which has been set aside in a glass measure, 
covered, in a cool place for three hours, and mixing it with water, sugar, 
and lime-water in the proportions stated in ihe Food Table according to 
the infant’s age. 

The top-milk and water, with sugar, are brought to the boil, apd when 
rapidly cooled the chunam or lime water is added. 

One half the 24th hours’ food might be prepared at a time — morning 
and evening. 

The infant’s milk when prepared must be kept cold between the meals, 
and only the (juantity required for one feeding should be put into the feeding 
bottle at a time. While feeding, the bottle should be held so that the teat 
is alwaj^s full, and the food should be given lukewarm. 

To properly carry out these directions a graduated eight-ounce 
measure is refpiired. 

The feeding bottle should have a wide mouth, with opening at both 
ends for easier cleaning, and should be shaped, so that the infant must be 
fed by the nurse and rot left with the teat in its mouth to feed itself. 
There should be no cork or rubber tube to get fouled. The teat should 
be capable of being turned inside-out when washed. 

The size of the hole in the teat is very important. The milk should flow 
out of the teat at the rate of about a second for each drop when the bottle 
is turned upside down. 

Two bottles at least must be provided for each, infant, and the bottles 
and teats must be thoroughly cleaned and scaled after each feeding. One 
bottle must be always kept clean and ready for use in a vessel containing 
boiled water and a little bread soda. 

Wei filling the infaJit is invaluable as a gniie. If the infant do not gain 
steadily in weight, it must be taken for medical advice to the Dispensary. 
During the first six months the weekly gain ^-hould not be less than four 
ounces. A healthy European infant at birth averages between six and 
seven pounds in weight, and at twelve months old the weight is about 
twenty-one pounds. The Indian baby somewhat legs. 

The motions from the bowels should be carefully watched. Diarrhoea 
or constipation is usually caused by improper feeding and when either is 
continued medical advice must be obtained. 

General Care , — The infant should be carefully washed in a bath of 
warm water, with free use of mild soap, every day. Soiled cloths should be 
removed immediately, and the attendant’s hands then washed. The infant’s 
clothing and bedding should be clean and dry. The clothing should be 
warm, soft, and loose; and the limbs should be properly covered. 

The infant should be kept in the open air and sunshine as much as 
possible, when the whether is suitable, but duly protected from cold, and 
strong sunrays. It should not sleep with the mother, or person in charge, 
but separately. The window of the room should be open a little at night, 
but the infant should dot be placed in a draught. 
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FOOD TABLE (Holt,) 



Intervals 


1st 

Week. 


according lo Infant’s from 
age. * , 7 a.iTi. 

to 

10 a.m. 


02 . Upper Third 
Milk (A) with 1 oz, 

(2 level tablespoons- 
ful) while sugar, 1 
oz. Lime Water & 

^\’ater sutficicnt to 

make up 20 oz. 2 hours. 


2hd& 3r<? 
Weeks. 

4 oz. 

do 

do ... 

4th & 5th 
Weeks. 

5 02. 

do 

do ••• 

6th 
Week 
to 3rd 
Month. 

7 oz. 

do 

do ... 

3ird 
Month 
to 6ib 
Month. 

IG 02. 

Milk 

(B) 

Upper 

do 

Half 

do ... 

5th 

Month 
to 9th 
Month, 

12 oz. 

!• 

1 

do 

a 

do ... 

Qth 

to 12th 
Month. 

16 02 . Plain Milk 'do 
(with half the 
quantity of Sugar)...! 


A little Panada, Coi:n 
Flour, Arrowroot,’ 
Yolk of Egg, etc,, 
may also be given 


No. of 
feed- 
ings in 
24 

hours. 

Quantity 
for one 
feeding. 

10 

*1 02 . to 

1 1 oz. 

10 

ll oz. to 
33 oz. 

10 

2j oz. to 
34 oz. 

8 

3 02 . to 

5 oz. 

— 

- 

7 

4 oz. to 

6 oz. 

6 

5 07. to 
7i 02. 

5 

7 02 . to 


9 oz. 
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THE EFFECT OF ORE CROP UPON ANOTHER. 

By the Duke of Bedford a>id S. U. Pickering. 

The effect of g?rowing grass over thA foots of fruit and otb^r trees has 
been under investigation at the.W'obiirn Experiment Fruit Farm, Ridgmont, 
since 18Q5, and the Thirteenth Report of that Farm, 1911, contained a 
general account of the results obtained up to date. 

There is no doubt that this deleterious action of grass varies greatly 
with the n iture of the s-jil, though it is questionable whether in any case the 
effect would be nil : it is considerable even when the trees and grass are 
grown in pure sand, and fed with artificial fertilisers. It varies in extent 
with the nature of the trees, though none have yet been found which are not 
seriously affected by grass, under certain, and, generally, under most, 
circumstances. In the same way, the nature of the grass — eighteen varieties 
were e.xamined — has only a minor influence on the results, the action of the 
weaker and shallower-rooted grasses being still very considerable. 

At the Fruit Farm, which is situated on the Oxford clay, the effect of 
grass is nearly, and often actually, fatal to trees. Young trees grassed over 
at once after planting have their growth almost entirely arrested, and the 
grassing of trees which had been growing vigorously in tilled soil for four 
years, in one case, and for twelve years, in another, was found to produce 
the ‘same result, the trees in the case of several varieties being actually 
killed. The effect of grass is noticeable even when a very small proportion 
of the roots of a tree are in grassed soil ; but, on the other hand, recovery 
from the effect begins as soon as ever any of the tree-roots find themselves 
in tilled ground. 

The stunting action of the grass is accompanied by other indications 
of starvation ; the foliage and bark are of an unhealthy, light colour, and 
there is a marked deficiency of green colouring matter in the fruit ; but it is 
a* case of starvation in a land of plenty, for, not only were all the experi- 
ments arranged so as to prevent the soil from being impoverished by the 
grass, but it has been found that the soil under the gras.s is actually richer 
than that in the tilled plot.s, and, if samples of two such soils are taken, and 
trees grown in them, those in that from the grassed plots exhibit about twice 
the vigour of those in the soil from the tilled plots. .. 

The possibility of explaining the results by a difference in the water- 
contents of the grassed and tilled soil has beeu negatived by numerous 
experiments, both with trees grown in the open, and with others grown in 
pots, where the water-supply and also the food-supply could be strictly 
regulated. In some of these latter experiments the grass-roots were pre- 
vented from intermingling with the tree-roots by placing a piece of fine 
gauze between the two ; yet in spite of this, and in spite, also of all water 
and nutriment being supplied from below, so that the tree got all that U 
wanted before any reached the grass, the effect of the latter was nearly ks 
great as in other ca.ses. 

Other possible explanations have been investigated, but have all been 
found to be insufficient : these included the questions of soil-temperature, 
alternation in the aeration of the soil, accumulation of carbon dioxide in it, 
its alkalinity ur acidity and any alternation in its physical nature. The 
apparent absence of possibilities, combined with the jgjBheral features of the 
action, led to the conclusion that this action must be due to some , toxin 
produced by the grass : not necessarily, bowover, to. a»y actual^ ejftmelton 
frpm the roots for a toxin might be produced either by the decay of the 
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debris of the growing roots, or as a result of an alternation in the bacterial 
centents of the soil incident on the growth of the grass. It was possible, too, 
that the 'grass might become virtual’y toxic to the trees by taking up from the 
soil certain of its constituents, and thus modifying the character of 
nutriment available for the tree ; but this possibility has been excluded 
by some experiments in which tr^e^ were grown in pots of earth, with trays 
containing growing grass resting on the surface : the trays were perforated, 
but the roots of the grass were prevented from penetrating through the holes 
by a layer of tine gauze ; thus, if the grass still had an action on the tree it 
could not be due to anything being extracted by the grass from the soil in 
which the tree was growing, but must be due to what passed down from the 
grass to the tree in the water applied in watering the grass. That there was 
such an action was undoubted : taking the three years* results over which 
these experiments extended, the average vigour of the trees with tjiie traj^s of 
grass above them was only 73 per cent, of that of similar Irees with similar 
trays of earth without grass ; and the effect of the grass in the 
trays was not much less than that in cases where it was grown 
above tree-roots with no trays ; thus, where there was a sheet of 
gauze separating the grass-roots from the tree-roots the vigour of the trees 
was 71 per cent, of that of those without grass, and where there was neither 
trays nor gauze it wa3 60 per cent, ft may further be added that the effect 
of the grass in these experiments was approximately the same whether the 
pots and trays both contained earth, or both sand ; also that no certain 
difference was observed whether the trays contained grass germinating in 
siiu^ or grass which had been germinated some time before the trays were 
placed over the tree-roots. 

In these experiments the teachings from the grass would reach the tree- 
roots in a very few minutes, but in two other sets of experiments the grass 
was grown in trays away from the trees, and the le.achings were not applied 
to the latter till after they had been exposed to the air for an hour or two, 
an opportunity having thus been afforded for the oxidation of any toxin in 
them ; here the results were the reverse of those in the former case, for the 
trees were benefited by the leachiugs to the extent of 30 to 40 per cent, in 
the two series. 

The conclu.sion from this is obvious ; the effect of the toxin formed by 
the grass is eventually overpowered by the beneheial effect of some other 
substance formed, which other .substance is, doubtless, as in the case of 
heated soils merely the oxidation product of the previously formed toxin 
itself. This is in harmony with the observations recorded above that the 
leachings of growing grass, if oxidised, are beneficial, not toxic, and that the 
soil removed from grassed ground is more favourable of the growth of trees 
than that from similar tilled ground. 

Recovery from the toxic effect may not always occur, for this effect 
may have been so great that the plant is permanently injured. This was 
apparently the case wilh the tobacco plant under clover. Wilh hard- 
wooded plants, also, recovery is improbable, for a sever check to growth 
daring their early years leads to permanent stunting, from which, as is well 
known, they rarely recover. This is why 4Jo instances of • recovery from the 
grass effect have been noticed under ordinary circumstances with fruit 
trees at the farm. But it explains the recovery which is being noticed there 
iii one exceptional case where the grassing occurred gradually throughout 
several years, and where the check to growth was much less than in the 
gtter cases where the ground was grasaecf at once, . 
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The present explanation of the grass effect is quite in harmony with the 
great variations exhibited under different conditions. The toxic action will 
be increased where the grasses are of the stronger growing class, as has been 
found to be the case, and will be less effective on the stronger growing 
varieties of trees, which has also been found to be the case at Woburn. It 
must necessarily vary with the character of the soil : if this is rich, or of 
great depth, or if it favours the oxidation of the toxin, this latter will be less 
injurious : at the Woburn farm the soil is shallow, not very rich, and very 
difficult to aerate consecjiiently the toxic action is great : at Long Ashton 
the reverse conditions obtain, and the toxic action is small. In the only 
case where we have noticed no toxic action (at Harpenden, lliirtcettth 
Report, p. i) the soil is very rich, being old garden soil. Even at Kidgmont, 
manure lessens the toxic action, though it does not by any means do away 
with it (/oc. c/L — 71). In the pot experiments with tobacco, it may be 
objected, no connection between the extent of the toxic action and the 
richness of the soil was noticed, but in that case ample food material for 
the growth of the plants was added in all instances. 

In short, all the observations made at Woburn during the last eighteen 
years are in harmony with the explanation of the grass-effect now given. 

The experiments on the effect of a crop on itself have not yet been 
extended so as to show whether recovery will eventually take place in such 
cases also. No doubt it often will, but seeing that the toxic effect is greater 
than where the plants are different, it will be slower and may not always 
occur. It is a well-known fact that with agricultural crops, especially 
when arranged in well-defined plot^%, the plants in the centre of a plot are 
at first less vigorous than those in the outside rows, and this may be 
atributed to the toxic action of the neighbouring plants being only half as 
great in the outside rows as in the centre of the pbt : but this io noticeable 
only in the early stages of growth ; when the crops are mature such 
differences seem to disappear (though exact observations on this point are 
wanting), the toxic effect p'^ssibly having given place to the beneficial effect 
of the oxidised to>in . — Jour .al of Agricultural Science. 


Straits Settlements. 

Rubber Exports during August, 191 i . — The following figures of the 
exports of cultivated rubber from the Straits Settlements during the month 
of August, 1914, arc from telegraphic information received by the Malay 
States Information Agency in London, the corresponding figures for August 
1913 being added for the purpose of comparison. 




1913. 

1914. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

August ••• 

• •• 

.1,315 

1,325 

January-August 

• • • 

... 7,248 

11,415 


The figures include transhipments of rubber from various places in the 
neighbourhood of the Straits Settlements, such as Borneo, Java, Sumatra 
and Non-Federated Malay States, b at do not include rubber exports from 
the Federated Malay States . — Board of Trade Journal, 
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CORRESPOilDBMCl!:. 

Liddelsdale Estate, 
Naduvatam, 19—10 — 14. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — As I atn sending 500 lbs. tea to the Russian troops at the 
front, I have been in cotnminiication with the Imperial Russian Consul in 
Colombo and send you a copy of hia letter for the information of others 
who may desire to send some too. I understand the South Indian Railway 
will carry the tea free of freight to Colombo. Kindly publish these letters 
in your next issue. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. B. dtCoURCV. 


;(C0PV.) 

Imperial Russian Vice-Consulate. 
Colombo. 

Dear Sir,— I have to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 13th for 
which I thank you. 

The Ceylon Planters’ Association some time ago decided to forward a 
consignment of tea to the troops in the front and^ they have allotted 30,000 lbs, 
to th? Russian Red Cross Society. This will be carried by the Russian 
Volunteer Fleet free of freight and I presume the Russian Government will 
pass it without any duty. I appreciate much the sentiments in your letter 
and shall be happy to lend my co operation to forward the 500 lbs, of tea 
you so very kindly offer to the Russian troops at the front. If you can 
arrange the tea to be sent here with instructions to be sent alongside the 
steamer when necessary, I shall see same is taken on board free of all 
expenses from the time packages leave the barge. The steamer which will 
carry this will be advised you later, no sooner her movements are known. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) A. KadnUTZEFK, 

V' Consul for Russia. 


A Correspondent, well-known as a Director of several Rubber Com- 
panies, writes as follows to a Home Contemporary : — 

Are Plantation Companies wise in now making forward contracts 
at current prices for delivery of rubber during 1915 1 am of the opinion 

that the usages of rubber in modern warfare are so colossal — I can use no 
other word —that when the war is ended, there may well be a considerable 
shortage of rubber. I am for the above aild other obvious reasons strongly 
opposed to the principle of plantation companies now selling forward for 
1915, I think they will get much bettor prices for spot in the near future,” 
•Greniers Rubber Newa» 
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CblltetltSe 

The Scientific Department contributes an article on oil cake for Fertilis- 
ing purposes with the analyses and prices o£ three samples, and though 
necessity has forced on all planters reduction of expenditure tp the lowest 
possible limits, such money as can be 'spared should go in manures to keep 
estates up to the mark, so as to be in a position to take advantage of 
the good time coming in the future, Mr. Anstead also deals with substitutes 
for acetic acid for coagulation purposes and gives some interesting notes 
from a correspondent's experience with coagulants, and also deals with spot 
disease of Coffee berries in reply to a query put by a correspondent. 

The report of the Nilgiri Planters’ Association held on the 12th instant 
is published. 

It will be noted that gifts of produce should be sent direct to the Officers 
in charge of Supplies, Bombay, Labels can be procured from the Honorary 
Secretary, Madras War Fund, Madras, Which enable the gifts to be sent free 
by rail. ' 

The Labour Department sends for publication an extract from the 
Madras Mail dealing with the rise in prices and coolies wages and the 
Government’s comment on the Commission’s finding. Also a table of 
statistics regarding Tamil coolies in Ceylon. 

From Tropical Life we extract an article dealing with the question of 
manure supplies, especially in regard to potash. The value of nitrate of 
soda in setting free a large amount of potash, is commented l on ; and in 
connection with the same subject we reproduce an article from the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

We publish a circular that has been sent us by a correspondent, 
emanating from the Rubber Growers’ Association, and an article entitled 
Cargo Insurances under War Risks. 

Messrs. Volkart Brothers have written us a long letter, the ^olkcnts of 
which, in justice to them, should be widely known amongst planters who 
have long been their constituents ; and ih all good faith we give publicity to 
their contradiction of amorphous rinnouraj. 
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100,000 
96,24378 
95'471 

95,43471 
94,450-41 
90,219*41 
89,619*41 
88,574*41 

86,429*41 
84,867*41 

82,85r41 
82,293*90 

79.820 
77,958 

11-4.14 I LI 74,607 

4-4-14 I I— I 73,057 

28-3-14 
21-3-14 


nrhe l&aboup Oepaptment of the 
M- P- 7^. S. I. stai*ted on cluiv 1st, 
1014 . 
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Oil Cftktts for Fortilioini^ Purposeo* 

Sainples of Oil Cakes now available jn Baui^alore have been received 
and analysed with the following result: — 


Price per ton. 


"Organic Matter 
Soluble Ash ... 
Insoluble matter 


Containing Nitrogen 


Cost of one pound of Nitrogen 


Ground ' 
Nut i 
Cake. j 


fJongay 

Cake. 


Black 

(Castor 

Cake. 


Us. 5S. 


Ks. JO. I Ks. 45. 


91*21 
7*67 ; 

1*12 . 

96* Jl 
J*IJ 
0‘5f) 

94-4J 

4 jr» 

1*21 

100*00 i 

lOO'OO 

10000 

5*17 

J*6J 

^ 1 

J9l 

as. p, , 

as. p. 

as. p. 

b 0 

1 5 11 

1 8 2 


All these samples are reasonably clean but the Ground Nut has a most 
disappointing Nitrogen content while the Bl.ick Castor is also below the 
average. The Hongay i.s good being quite up to average and at the price 
quoted it is a very cheap fertiliser. 


If we take the tijures quoted by Mr. H.irrison, the Madras Government 
Agricultural Chemist, in his Note on the Indigenous Manures of South 
India, published in 1912 wc find the following prices per pound of Nitrogen 
to be the average. 

as, p. 


In Ground Nut Cake 
In liongay Cake 
Ir, Black Castor Cake 


7 7 
.S 11 
9 4 


Again if we take tha average prices ruling at t’le beginning of tlie year, 
before th^ War broke out, for Poonacs we find tho following prices per 
pound of Nitrogen ; — 

as. p. 


In Ground Nut Poonac 
In Hongay Poonac 
Iq Black Castor Poonac 


... 7 7 
... 7 10 

10 0 


Planters in need of Oil Cake will be able to judge from these figures in 
how far these Cakes now available in .Bangalore are worth buying. The 
co.st of crushing and transport to the e.siate must be added to the prices 
quoted. How much the War.h.a.s .nffiicted the price of Oil Cake and Poonac 
1 have not been able to aacertaiu, but on the prices ruliog before^ the War it 
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is obvious that the Hongay and Rlack Castor are well worth buying being 
cheap forms of fertiliser where crushing facilities are at hand. The Ground 
Nut Cake is not so advantageo^iS, but for estates near Bangalore it may be 
profitabje when transport from longer distances arc taken into account. 

I shall be glad to hear froiil any planters who are desirous of pur- 
chasing any of these fertilisers and 1 will put buyers into communication 
with the seller. 

Substitutes for Aoetio Add for Coagulation Purposes. 

With reference to the article produced on page 628 of the Ciironicle 
dealing with this subject Messrs. Parry & Co. of Madras write me that they 
note that there may be a possibility of using Sulphuric Acid as a coagulaiit 
and they remind me that they are manufacturers of this acid. They would 
probably be prepared to issue a guarantee as to the purity of their acid from 
metals and metallic salts were this asked for. They state that the acid is 
l)acked in stone-ware jars and wooden cases : each jar contains 42 lbs. of acid 
and two jars are packed in each case. The price is one anna nine pics per 
lb. f, o. r. Ranipet, packing charges extra. 

This acid is fully concentrated, and herein lies one of the chief objec- 
tions to Sulphuric Acid as a coagulant. It is difficult and dangerous stufT to 
handle and dilute in large quantities. However, should other coagulants 
fail the information here noted may prove useful and it is therefore recorded. 

A correspondent sends me some interesting notes of his experience with 
different coagulants for Ceara latex. Probably much the same results would 
be obtained with Hevea latex. 

Of all the coagulants he has U{?ed he prefers Formic Acid or Formalin 
as giving the least trouble and the. best results, but as was pointed out in the 
Rubber Growers* Association Report the same difficulty arises with Formic 
Acid as in the case of Acetic Acid, supplies are short and the price has 
increased. 

Sulphuric Acid he finds all right but not an easy coagulant to mix or 
handle. Tannic acid he finds useless. 

Among salts he reports Barium Sulphate is unsatisfactory ; Sodium 
sulphate rather too erratic ; and Potassium sulphate also unsatisfactory. 

The best results were obtained with Aluminium Sulphate (Alum) and 
Ammonium Sulphate. The former is difficult to dissolve and slow in action, 
but it gives a wet rubber which is strong, and velvety in appearance. The 
strength recommended is i dr. in 60 oz. water to 36 oz. of latex. Sulphate 
of Ammonia he finds the best of all this class of coagulants. He makes a 
stock solution of 2 oz. of Sulphate in 16 oz. water and dilutes la drs, of this 
with 50 oz. of water for 40 oz. of latex. 

I hope other planters will let me have the results of their experience 
with coagulants other than Acetic Acid for publication in these columns. 

Spot Disease of Coffee Bei*Hee« 

About this time of year it often happens that some of the green Coffee 
berries develop a kind of blotch as if they had been bitten by some insect. 
These berries rapidly assume the colour of ripeness and later turn black and 
often fall off. If they ripen, the pulp is fouud to adhere to the bean at the 
epot. 
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The cause of this has not been satisfaclorily explained. It is possible 
that the attack starts by the berries being punctured by an insect, either 
Anicstia cruciata^ or possibly, Bagrada picta. The final cause of the 
damage, however, appears to be a fungus, which is quite capable of attack- 
ing healthy berries without any previous injury to them being caused. Dr. 
Hutler, the Imperial Mycologist at Pusa was good enough to examine and 
report upon some of these affcjcted berries' in 1911. He reported that Ire 
found the beries, “ to be attacked by a fungus which occurs in the spots on 
them and wliich when ripe causes a hairy appearance. This fungus is 
known as Collcotrichiiui coffeannm previously found in Brazil, and also 
collected by me some years ago in the Wynaad, Tellicherry, and the Nilgiris. 
It usally occurs on the leaves forming small brown sharply defined spots.” 

The only remedv that has been suggested is to pick off and burn all 
the affected berries at the beginning of ihe attack with the idea of prevent- 
ing its spread. The disease needs more study in the field and is one of the 
many pieces of work awaiting the Mycoh\gist \Wien the U, P. A. S. I. obtain 
one. 

Rl'DOLPH D. AN STEAD, 

Planting Expert, 


Rubber. 

As regards London, the market after wo wont to press last month rallied 
somewhat, and Messrs. S. Figgis and Co., report that a large business 
was done on the spot in Plantation rubber, closing with sales of Standard 
Crepe at 2s, 5d.^ and smoked ribbed sheets at 2s, 5!uL, with September 
delivery at 2s, 4d,, and Hard Fine also dearer; spot value about 3s. K/., but 
only small transactions taking place. Soft Fine varied between 2.*?. -id. and 
2s. 5d., Scrappy Manaos Negroheads at Ls. y</., and Caucho Ball, upriver, 
f. s. q.. Is. 9d. Tho dem.and for good Eastern Plantation continued with 
rather higher price", into September, and although supplies arrived freely 
very large sales were made towards the end of August at advancing prices, 
but as is only natural, part of this advance has been lost, The “ forward” 
market j however, was at a standstill. Owing presumably, to the sales of fine 
lots, at the only auctions held, viz:,, on August 2Sth, there was practically no 
good quality catalogued, only browns and specky for the most part 
being olft^red. and these had all along been difficult to sell. Out of 
310 tons Malaya and 78 tons Ceylon offered at the August pubMfc sales, only 
about 25 per cent., we heard, were sold. Arty rate of the commoner grades, 
prices ranging from Is. 7id. to Is. lOd. per lb., against 2s. lid» to 2s, 2id. 
for standard cr^pe and ribbed smoked sheet, and 2s, Hr?, to 3s. for Hard 
Fine. This week (September 11th), report Messrs. Figgis, finds the demand 
for Eastern plantation rubber rather quieter with prices lower at about the 
following; Standard Cr^pe, 2s. Id. per Jb. ; Standard Crfipe, October — 
December, 2s, Oid. per lb. ; Ribbed Smoked Sheets, 2s. 2\d, to 2s. 3d. per 
lb, ; Hard Fine Pard, spot, 2s. 9d. per lb, ; Soft Fine Para, 2s. \\d. to 2s. 2d . ; 
Scrappy Negroheads, Is, 8.?. to Is. 8^^^. per lb. ; Caucho Ball, Is. 7 
per lb. 

No auctions have been held since the one on August 26th, and it is 
uncertain when the next wrill take place, there are none adv6r4ised for 
September 22nd . — Tropical Life. 
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DISTRICT l^LH^i^RS’ AS70CIATI0NB. 

Nllgirl Pl&nterai’ Ascooiation. 

A Meetiuff of the ^(hovc Association was held in the Collector's 
Office^ at 7/-1J a.in , on Monday^ the 12th October^ 1914, 
I^EESKNT. — Messrs. A. R. K. H. Sladen, VV. Kpwsori, L, L. Porter, 

G, \V, Fulcher, k.'sVafies, W. Ht de Courcy, J. B. Tothill, A. 
Dandison, C. H. Brock, J. S. Nicolls, and G. W. Church, 
(Honorary Secretary). 

129. Proceedings of last meeting were read and confirmed. 

130.. Devamalla Reserve^ Forest, — Read correspondence between 
Honorary Secretary and Collector and the Board of Revenue. — Recorded. 

131. War Fund, — The Honorary Secretary announced the Subscrip- 
tions which amount to Rs. 1,538. 

Mr. Brock proposed and \fr. Porter seconded that all the. funds col- 
lected should be sent to the Indian Imperial Relief Fund.— Carried unani- 
mO’itsly."’ 

* 132. Gifts of Produce, — The Honorary Secretary announced the 

following quantities of Tea and Coffee subscribed, viz., 8,250 lbs. Tea and 
T, 616 lbs: of Coffee. 

Read correspondence between the Honorary Secretary and’ the Military 
Secretary to H. F. the Governor of Madras. The letter advises the tea to 
be sent direct by the donors to thp Officer in charge of 

Read letter from the Traffic Manager, South Indi;.^/ would 

that the Tea will be carried over the South Indian Railway nfcc ..^arge, 
and the Honorary Secretary was, instructed to ask the Traffic Managers of 
the other Railways to grant similar concessions. 

Donors are requested to send the Tea forward, freight to pay, as .above, 
and if there is any freight to be paid it will be adjusted by the Honorary 
Secretary with the donors. 

133. Tea Freights, — ^The Chairman announced the action of the 
Wynaad Planters’ Association. Read correspondence between the Hono- 
rary Secretary of that Association and the I. T. A. 

The Honorary Secretary was in.structed to ask the U. P. A. S. I. to 
communicate with the Chamber si of Commerce of Madras and Calicut with 
a view to endeavouring to get the Steamship Companies to reduce the extra 
freight now being charged, whicli are considered excessive, and are liable to 
teduce the shipping of produce from India to a great extent. 

134. l^ad letter from Mr., Courcy re demurrage charges at Ootaca- 
luund and correspondence between the Honorary Secretary and the Traffic 
Manager of the South Indian Railway. The matter being sub judice it was 
held over pending a definite reply from the Traffic Manager, S. I. R. ' 

135. Read U. P, A. S. I. Circular from the Chairman with reference 
to the Scientific Department. — Rjecorded.. 

A vote of thanks to the Collector for the loan of the room was passed 
and'with a vote of thanks to the Chairman the meeting conolnded. 

Mr. H. E. H. Sladen was elected as a new member. 

; .(Sighed) .J. S. NICOLLS. 

Chairman^ 

Q. W. CHURCH, 

Honorary Secretary, 
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LABOUR DEP^TMBNT. 

The Government of India realising the serious rise ki prices all over 
India, appointed a Commission of enquiry on the subject to try and ascertain 
the reason. 

The following is the comment of Government on the finding of the Com- 
mission so far as the rise in wages of cooli^ is concerned : — 

The most important section of the community are the cultivators who 
comprise, according to the Census of 1911, more than half the total popula- 
tion. As a rule cultivators grow their own food and to ascertain, therefore, 
the changes in their' real income resulting from the rise in prices, a compari- 
son has to be made between their expenditure as measured by their pay- 
ments for rents, or land revenue wages, and the commodities purchased and 
the conclusiou to be drawn froi»i this comparison is unmistakable Wages 
have risen more rapidly even than prices, but on the balance the gain in 
real income is manifest. 

Much the same applies to labour. The increasing profits of agriculture 
have enhanced the demand for labour on the land, the demand for labour 
on public works, the expansion of the factory industry and in parts the 
mortality from plague have combined to promote a great and rapid increase 
in wages during recent years. When every allowance has been made for 
the disturbing factors and the rise in prices, Mr. Datta’s estimate of an 
increase of 36 per cent, in real income in 1912 as compared with the basic 
period 1890-1894 seems fully justified. Equally, or little less, remarkable has 
been the rise in the real earnings of general labourers and artisans in 
villages, the urban area and in the cities . — Madras Mail 


Tamil Cooliks lv Ckylon. 

For the quarter ended June, 1914, statistics show that in every one of 
the thirteen places mentioned except four, the number of deaths is greater 
than the number of births. 


Place. 


Immigrants, 
(both sexes) 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Colombo 


10,236 

100 

112 

Kalutara 


33,380 

342 

368 

Matale 


27,972 

264 

312 

Galle 


6,032 

40 

45 

Kurnnegala 


8,095 

59 

125 

Chiiaw 


1,056 

6 

10 

Ratnapura 


32,365 

340 

449 

Kegala 


64,049 

747 

768 

Kandy 


... 131,840 

1,792 

1,217 

Nuwara Eiiya 


87,599 

1,165 

827 

Matara 


3,062 

38 

30 

Hadulla 


64,235 

691 

557 



Totals... 469,921 

5,584 

4.820 

-.Tjr 

Naturally Kandy and Nuwara EHya are the 

most popular places. — 


Times of Ceylon. 

The crisis io the Brazilian coffee trade has increased owing to the 
closing of the European market. The Government is contemplating measures 
for the protection of the trade. There are rumours that Germany is 
negotiating for the purchase of 3,200,000 sacks of coffee at,, the current 
V^lqc on the Hamburg market.— 
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THE QUESTION pF M4NURB SUPPLIES. 

W« have had a large nntnbet* inquiries from firms this vside of the 
water ri^'the output of potaslu 'nitrate of soda and other manures, the 

writers wishing to know ; — 

; ^ . -qoi 

, iil) Can we get supplies ft'orh the local agents near our estates ? 

, . > • . ■ i 

(2) Will luther shipments go out from the mines ? 

. (3) Will prices be changed to any important extent ? 

In reply to the above we have written to the agents abroad to ascertain 
what supply they have, and how long these will hold out. Of potash we 
can give no news, except that ho supplies can be obtained from the mines 
until the conclusion of the wrr. This, we believe (touching wood to avoid 
ill-luck befalling the Allies for saying so), cannot last very long, but until the 
ininhs are working again we can only refer our readers to the advice given 
further on, as how to make up, by local supplies, the deficiency from the 
mines in Europe. Regarding nitrate of soda, however, there is no shortage 
at any of the ciep6ts, and those likely to need supplies in the near future 
would bfe wise to place their orders freely at once before hostilities cease, for 
directly the war is over the demand from Europe alone to make up for lost 
timfe will be enormous. Should the war last only another three months even, it 
will be at least as long again before orders will be given out, and then from 
500,000 to perhaps 750,000 tons may be bespoken for European use, with 
the result that prices during the rush must increase, as has been the case 
with potash where sellers have got caught without supplies. By the time 
our October number is out we shall have heard from the various depots and 
agents overseas, and can then inform planters where and to what extent, 
they can rely for supplies of potash, and the price it is likely to cost. Two 
of the potash mines are in Alsatia, but whether supplies can be obtained from 
them sooner than from the chief centres in Germany remains to be seen. 
It is certainly important for planters that supplies should be got out as soon 
as possible, and we feel sure that the Allies will do all they can to help the 
planters in the Tropics who have rallied so splendidly to help them. 

Meanwhile we noted with interest, a little time back, the issue, for the 
eleventh year, of Mr. Brodie James* interesting booklet, “Nitrate Facts 
and Figures,” This contains Ihe^isual interesting matter for shareholders 
and others intere.sted in Chilean nitrate of soda, whilst two new items arc 
added, viz., the average price of nitrate f.o.b. Chili for the past seven years, 
and the highest and lowest quotations and dividends of the English com- 
panies for the past six years. In his preface Mr. James states that the 
recent Restriction or Production did not produce the result anticipated, and 
is not likely to be repeated. We presume that the result anticipated was a 
reduced output, and it seems evident that if nothing had been done there 
would have been an increase equal to the amount restricted, say, 2,000,000 
quintals, more or less. As to the^^ikidihood of a repetition of the restriction 
the present state, dot only of Europe, but of the whole nitrate-buying world 
renders one unable to offer any opinion. The enormous r^tuiretnents that 
Europe alon6 needs, beiqg completely qhecked, pro tern,, will of itself 
greatly restrict the output from the mines so we must now sit up and wait 
iot peace to see what orders are over the wires directly the armies are 
brb^eh up and the merchant, the ti^d-owner^ and the tiller of the soil return 
to their work, 
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Discussing nitrates ren^indfs us that t&% who are suffering from a cur- 
tailment of their supplies of potash, the absence of which is likely to continue 
for some little time, will do well to remember the great part that the soda 
content of nitrate of soda plays in freeing the potash in the soil, and making 
it available for absorption by the growing crops. Various papers interesting 
in agriculture have been calling attention to this, and directly the trouble 
started on the Continent the Board of Agriculture, now one of the most 
wide-awake of our departments, called the aittention of agriculturists to the 
experiments carried out at Rothamsted and elsewhere which proved that 
soda has the power of liberating potash in the manner described ; and with 
mangolds and barley the beneficial action arising from the use of soda has 
been most marked. We believe it was Dr. Russell who, in his book on 
“ Fertilisers and Manures, ” told us that “ for twenty-five years the use of 
nitrate of soda alone has enabled the soil to supply a mangold crop with the 
large amount of potash it needt . ” Since this is so, the amount of 
nitrate of soda applied to areas under crops in ti e Tropics will uii-' 
doubtedly be increased, and those have hot yet made use of this means 
of increasing their supply of available potash in the soil will do well to do so. 
Meanwhile, of course, the ash of any rubbish that is burnt, as on coconut, 
cacao and other estates, must be preserved ' for use as occasion demands, 
and not merely left on the ground as is generally done. Now-a-days all wise, 
planters “ clear up” and burn regularly onc3 a week, if not oftener, and those 
doing so will find that <|aite an important quantity of ash can be collected 
for mixing with other fertilising material. Those who cut down or grub up 
their cotton plants to avoid th^ carrying over of pests, who cut out prickly 
pear and other prescribed weeds, or who heavily prune their tea plants, will 
certainly be able to secure a considerable quantity of ash that will be quite 
valuable in these days . — Tropical Life, 


Rubber Manufactories and the War, 

Reports from the manufacturing district? in the north of Great Britain 
by last mail refer to unprecedented activity ip waterproof sheeting and other 
items of military equipment, both on account of our own Army and those of 
Russia and France. It is further stated that numerous manufacturers are 
now reaping the benefit of the cessation of German trade, particularly in 
respect of electrical fitments. To some extent, therefore, increased activity 
at home and in America will counterbalance /the enforced inaction on the 
Continent . — The Ceylon Observer, 

India Tea campaigning in U. S. A,- 

Mr. R. Blechynden, representative of the Indian Tea Cess Committee 
in the United. States, in concluding his Report upon the advertising work 
done in the United States during the first five months April to August of the 
season 1914-15, writes “ The financial dead lock will for a time check t^c 
importations of all teas, but as stocks are‘ Very low and prices are high, I 
think that .we may expect that the movement when it comihence&will be 
largely from London, and that there will be a longer dhecic to ahivals from 
China and Japan. The result may be an excess of India and Ceylon teas at 
first, and I trust by that time fund^^nlay 'be available to permit bf opr aiding 
in moving these teas into consum^ion and getting them established, so 
that they. wilM>*e able to hold their pWh'SvliltfWher teas come along#”-^n*6 
Ceylon Observer, 
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potaIh manures. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries desires to draw the attention 
of farmers and gardeners to the need for seeking new courses of potash 
manures. This coimtry^s s^^piy of artificial potash manure comes 
almo^ entirely from Germanyr^he existing stock is very small, and no 
further importation is possible for the present. The chief natural sources 
of potash immediately available are (1) seaweed, and (2) weeds, pruiiings, 
hedge clippings, brushwood, leaves and vegetable refuse generally. Seaweed 
is already entensively used as a manure on the coasts, All who have access 
to this source of supply should collect it in quantity. Bread weed may be 
used direct as manure. Grassy weed and tangle should be dried 
and burnt wherever possible. A tin of fresh weed should yield 20 to 
30 pounds of potash (enough, for example, to manure from a quarter 
to half an acre of Potatoes). Inland farmers and gardeners may 
obtain potash by burning all kinds of vegetable refuse not suitable 
for direct application to the soil. The percentage of potash in vegetation 
varies -v^ry widely. Among ordinary weeds, for example Thistles might yield 
5 per cent, and Nettles 2*5 per cent, of their weight ; timber contains very 
little potash, cordwood a considerable quantity, and brushwood still more ; 
ordinary wood ashes might contain from 5 per cent, to 10 per cent according 
to their source. The natural variations are so great that it is not possible to 
state definitely the composition of the ashes resulting from the burning of the 
weeds, primings, hedge-clippings, etc., but they might be expected to contain 
from 10 to 15 per cent, of potash, i.c., they might be worth as much as an 
equal weight of kainit (last spring kainit sold at about £2 10s. per ton.) It 
is absolptely essential, in the absei.ee of full supplies of farmyard manure, 
that potash should be provided for such farm crops as Potatoes and (on light 
soils) Tf^ips, and that it should be available in gardens for Potatoes, 
Carrots, Parsnips, Onions, and many other crops. In view of the lack of 
employment for unskilled labour in many districts farmers might well begin 
by collecting all readily— available vegetable refuse with the view of 
drying and burning it, and storing the ashes for early spring use before the 
winter sets in. Similarly during the winter much labour might be employed 
in rooting out old hedges and bearing off other coarse vegetation in itself 
objectionable. All these cleanings might be burnt and the ashes used in 
late spring at a time when potash manures may be of great value. The 
ashes must be stored in a dry place. The carbonate of potash present in 
ashes is very soluble, and would quickly be washed out if explosed to rain. 
The following leaflets dealing with the uses of potash manures may be 
obtained post free on application to the Secretary, Hoard of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. Letters of application need not be stamped. Leaflet 80. — Use of 
artificial manures. . Leaflet 106.*~Fertilisers for market garden crops. Leaf- 
let 254.— The use of seaweed as manure . — The Gardeners' Chronicle.. 


. Fibre. — Siaal h^thp :(Mage rigida sisalanal and Mauritius hemp 
iFtmi^roya giganica) to be cultivated in the vicininty of Lourenco 

Marques. The ^antation has 600 acres of Fourcroya and 

100 acres of sisaLptsoduein^g an<i| the. necessary fdant for treating the leaves, 
tt is reported that a emkll sample shim^ment of Fourcroyay recently sent 
to London: for expert ex^minatioDi proved very satisfactory. The qu^ity of 
staple and colour evere considered of very high ^ade, and the various 
Jots wtnre valued ALfetwh ^31 to £5f t0B.pertorU’— Diplomatic 6* Consular 
tteportSy Foriugfsl. 
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RUBBER. 

The Rubber Growers* Association (Incorporated.) 

38, Eastcheap, 

Londoi3^ E. C., 8ih September, 1914. - 

Emargericy Fiimnoa. 

Dear Sir(s),— With reference to the circulars dated 10th and 14th 
uUinio on the subject of temporary financial assistance to Rubber Com- 
panies, 1 am instructed to advise you that in view of apparent doubt existing 
as to the correct interpretation of the cable from the Olficer Administrating 
the Government of the Straits Settlements to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, the Emergency Finance Committee of this Association approached 
the Colonial Office in the matter and asked to be informed of the exact 
conditions under which arrangements were being carried out. The Colonial 
Office were also asked if the facilities would apply to Rubber Companies 
operating in the State of Johore. 

A reply was received from the Colonial Office to the following effect : — 

1. The High Commissioner for the Malay States reports that he has 
already sanctioned loans amounting to jf 600, 000 in the Federated Malay 
Slates and Malacca, the Residents being given discretionary power as to the 
allotment of the stun, which is all that was asked by the planters’ representa- 
tives. 

2. Advances have been made at 30 cents per lb. or on title, and iu 
sotnc special cases without security on the responsibility of the residents. 
The amounts lent have been limited to the innnediate needs caused by the 
war and interest at 1% per inanth is being charged ip casjs where the loan 
is not secured by rubber produce. 

3. .Advances are also being made by the Govenmmt of Kedah and 
Johore where no limit to loans has been fixed* 

The Co!iimiUee on receipt of this ccinmunicatiou further addressed the 
Colonial Office on the following points : — ‘ 

1. The Committee note that loans, amounting to $600,000 have already 
been saiitioned in the Federated Malay States and Malacca, and assume 
that this atuouiit includes both advances at 30 cents per lb. of rubber and 
on- caveats ou titles. 

2. The Coininiitee understand that tl>e Eastern Banks are now pre- 
pared to advance up to 1 per lb. against shipments of rubber, so that any 
funds which have been locked up under the advance of 30 cents would now 
be available for loans against caveats on titles. 

3. It would, therefore, appear that the immediate necessity of rubber^ 

estates is confined to those not yet producing, or only partly producing, and 
the Committee hope that in view of tjie present impossibility of such Estates 
raising further Capital by the issue of Shares. or Debentures, every possible 
assistance will be given to those who possess sound well- managed properties 
to maintain them. ^ 

4. To enable the Committee to reply to enquiries received at this end, 
they would like to know whether loans are being in ide irrespective of 
whether the Estate is owned locally or elsewhere. 

' 5. The Committeemotcihat, in case^where the loan is.iiCit secured by 

rubber, interest at the rate of 12% per ^uuui is being charged, Mid they^ 
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would respectfully suggest that in view of the circumstances some modifica- 
tion of this very high rate be considered. 

To this the Colonial Office replied as follows ; — 

Copy of letter from the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies to the 
Secretary of the Rubber Growers* Association under date 4th September, 
1914 

I am directed by Mr, Secretary Harcourt to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 28th ultimo, on the subject of assistance from Government 
to Rubber Estates in the Malay Peninsula. Mr. Harcourt does not feel able 
to interfere with the discretion of the local Government in the matter, but a 
copy of your letter has been sent to the Officer Administrating the Govern- 
ment of the Straits Settlements, and the High Commissioner for the Malay 
States for consideration. As regards the (juestion raised in the fourth 
paragraph of your letter, I am to say that Mr. Harcourt has no information 
to show whether loans are being confined to Companies registered locally or 
are being extended also to Companies registered Jn London, The desire of 
your Association for such an extension was, however, specifically mentioned 
in the telegrams referred to in the first paragraph of the letter from this 
Pepartrnent of the 13th August. 

Yours faithfully, 

Frank G. Smitji, 

‘ ' * Secretary, 

N, B , — The above information is being circulated to the Press, 


International (commission on the Chemical Analysis of Soils, 

According to Nature for August 0, 1914, a meeting of the International 
Commission on the Chemical Analysis of Soils* was held at the Forestry 
Research Station, Munich, on April 23*4. 

The first discussion centred round the relative merits of Hilgard’s 
method, and the members finally decided to unite in their efforts to obtain 
a '^aqdard method, and to investi/jate thoroughly the different methods side 
by side for their particular types of soil. Great interest was shown in the 
discussion on the estimation of the easily soluble soil constituents. The 
remarkable part about this discussion was that no method involving the use 
of organic acids such as citric acid was even mentioned. The methods of 
H,all and Dyer, and the Americaq official method, used almost exclusively 
in England and America, respectively, appeared to be very little employed 
oi the Continent. It was unanimously decided for the purposes of the 
Commission, members for the present should confine their work of extraction 
with water and CO.j, 

At the meetings in the laboratory a large collection of soils of Bavar’a 
and other German States, as well as from the colony of Togoland, were 
shown to the visitors. — The Agricultural News, 

A note in the Gardeners' Chronicle for July 11, 1914, states that 
pt^llep can be preserved by cold storage, and that it keeps best if it .be pro- 
i^ted from an excess of moisture. For preserving pollen for hybridisation 
purpo.ses, the following procedi.ri is recommended. In a small cylindrical 
tube place a few giains bf dry calciutn chloride, and cover with a thick 
wad of cotton wool. Put the lip ';' pollen in a small thimble made of flexible 
ard. Cork tie tiP e an^ it in a c ol place-’if possible in cold 
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CARGO; 

Cargo Inauranoas undan Wan Risks. 

An explanatory memorandum on carj^o insurances, as revised on Tues- 
day, has been issued by the War Risks Iilsnrance Office. It is pointed out' 
that cargo only is insured under King’s enemy war risks. The insurance is 
undertaken subject more particularly to the ijollowing conditions ; - 

in) That any cargo may be insured which is not enemy property,, or 
goods the transport of which is prohibited By proclamation or otherwise 
restricted ; 

(b) That the cargo is carried on a Ifritish steamer which is entered in 
one of the undermentioned War Risks Associations approved by the Gov- 
ernment, and that a war risks policy has been taken out on the vessel cover- 
ing the voyage in f|iioslinn under the fiovei ament srheme for the reinsur- 
ance of hulls ; and 

(c) That the voyage is not one whicl) is prohibited by the Adniiraltj*. 

The approved War Risks Associations are: — The North of hmgland 
Protecting and Indemnity Association, Collingwood Buildings. Newcastla- 
on-Tyne; the Liverpool and London War Risks Insurance Association, 
Limited, 10, Water Street, Liverpool; and the London Group of War Risks 
Associations. 24, St. Mary Axe. 

As a general rule, cargo carried on a vessel which has already sailed 
cannot be insured under the Government scheme, but the War Risks Insu- 
rance Office is, notwithstanding, authorised to consider applications for the 
insurance of cargo on a vessel which has already sailed, or can be warranted 
safe at a port of call or at some point on licr voyage. 

The premium is charged at a Hat rate irrespective of the voyage or of 
the character of the cargo insured. All applications for cancellation or 
return of premiums must be accompained by a statement of reasons, and 
supporting evidence, together with the stamped slip and policy. In the case 
of claim for partial cancellation the marine policy should be produced* 
Where the application for cancellation or return is consequent on war risk 
insurance previously effected elsewhere, the slip and policy relating to the 
other insurance must be produced. 

Cargo insured against King’s enemy War risks under the Government 
scheme must be covered by approved marine insurance policies as already 
defined. 

Applicants desiring to retain at their own risk a portion of the war risk, 
insuring the remainder under the Govermnpnt scheme, may so retain up 
to but not exceeding 50 per cent, of the declared value, but with the reser- 
vation that whatever be the proportion so retained at the iuceplion of the 
risk it shall be retained at the risk of the assured until its termination. In 
sach c.ases the total value of the interest risk must be declared on the 
application slip for insertion in the policy. The foregoing does not prechide 
the assured from insuring with approved underwriters or insurance com- 
panies any portion of the war risk not placed with the War Eisks Insiiranqte 
Office, provided that such insurance be effected not later than the insurance 
with the War Risks Insurance Office. The value for the purpose of insur- 
ance against war risks must not exceed value for insurance ag^ainst sea 
risks. The premium in force at the time the insurance was effected. canooH . 
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unless in the case provided for in CUuse 1 of the policy, be afterwards 
reduced or increased. Payment of admitted claims will be made promptly 
by cheque on the P»ank of Enj^and. 

A White Paper issued on Xlqnday evenini? contained the. Report of the 
Sub-Committee of Imperial Def(fiide recent ly appointed to report on insur- 
ance of ships and cargoes in war. The decision of the Government 

was announced on Tuesday in the House of Commons. The proposal, so 
far as concerns the insurance of hulls, is that it will be worked in conjunc- 
tion with^ the Clubs which now cover war risks on a mutiir*! basis. The 
cover given by these Associations protects the shipowner when this country 
is neutral or, if it is a belligerentjUmtil the ship can reach the nearest safe 
port. The effect of the Government proposal is to carry on the risk by 
offering to re-insure 80 per cent, of the value for the new voyages at a 
premium to be fixed by the Government, which will not be less than 1 per 
cent, nor more than 5 per cent, according to the risk of the particular voyage. 
In the case of cargo there is no machinery available to take up the insurance 
of risks which attached before the outbreak of war, and therefore the Govern- 
ment’s scheme limits itscilf t) insurance on cargoes for new voyages begun 
after the outbreak of war. The rate charges will naturally vary according to 
the conditions and the risks of the venture, but it is stated that the maximum 
premium will be 5 p^r cent. The whole of the risk will be assumed by the 
(Government as against the risk of 80 per cent, in the case of hulls. There 
is no doubt that the experts who drew np the Report had given the question 
very careful attention, and the scheme proposed is likely to be of great 
value to shipowners and shippers, apart from its effect on the country at 
large. Shipowners y^iW be able to run their vessels with confidence that they 
are covered by insurance, while shippers can secure cover for any cargo that 
they may wish to ship. — Fairplay, 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Rubber Exports during August, 1914. 

The following figures of the exports of cultivated rubber from the 
Straits Settlen.cnts during the month of August, 1914, are from telegraphic 
information received by the Malay States Information Agency in Loudon, 
the corresponding figures for August, 1913, being added for purposes of 
comparison : — 


V 

1913, 

1914. 


Tons, 

Tons. 

August 

... 1,315 

1,325 

January— August 

... 7,248 

11,415 


These figures include transhipments of rubber from various places in 
the neighbourhood of the Straits Settlements; such as Borneo, Java, Sumatra, 
and the Non-Federated Malay States, but do not include rubber exports 
from the Federated Malay States.— T/ie iioarfi of Trade Journal. 

The world’s record for the ofW{>ut of sugar for any one factory is held 
by Chapatra in Cuba which has brought its 1913-14 crop to a close With a 
production of slightly above 611,000 bags, or 87,300 long tons of sugar, 
polarising very close to 96. Louisiana Planter (August 1st, 1914) 

says that this will, most likely stand In no grave danger of being passed for 
some time to come. As a matter of fact the case just quoted is only one 
.iieyeral ^records tbsik bfiYarTbfceo mode in Cuba OP the 1914 crop. — 
The Agriculfurml Newe^ 
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TEA 

Calouttii Tm Salas. 

Brokers* Sale Reports. 

Messrs. J, Thomas & Co. 

Ill their Price Current for the period from 8th to 21st October, 1914, 
write:— 

Since our last fortniKhtly report twb'^sinall sales have been held, the 
first a private one of 15,000 packaji;es and the second a public one of the 
same quantity. There was a fair demand at both sales, but especially at 
the Public Auction of 20th instant, where there were evidences of a gradually 
widening enquiry, although it is doubtful if the Trade can yet handle any 
large increase in the present offerings. For next week 17,500 packages will 
be offered. 

Common leaf has been in request during the fortnight, and all teas np 
to As, 6 close with a hardening tendency. There was a little more enquiry 
for Pekoes, while a fair number of Dusts were bought for Handow up to 
As. 5/6 per lb. 

The difficulties of finding tonnage for out- markets are still considerable, 
but the situation is gradually impro\ing. 

Quotations : — 

Lowest Sound Leaf ...5 7} 

Ordinary Common Pekoe Souchong ...5 3 f-20th October, 1914. 

Ordinary Common Pekoe ...6 Oj 

Lowest Sound Leaf ...6 2 ) 

Ordinary Common Pekoe Souchong ...6 7 {-2 1st October. 1913. 

Ordinary Common Pekoe -,..6 10 J 

Exports of Indian Tea from 1st April, 1914, 

TO 21st October, 1914. 



Season 

Season 

Season 


1914. 1915. 

1913-1914. 

1912-1913. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs.. 

United Kingdom, including 




shipments via Chittagong... 

121,952,852 

124,300,341 

122,861,704 

Australian Colosies 

6,434,441 

5,840,494 

5,918,739 

America 

4,086,497 

4,121,164 

4,657,351 

Russia 

8,343,550 

23,535,489 

20,366,680 

Bombay and Persia 

3,106,365 

2,861,492 

4,904,180 

Sundry Ports 

2,656,023 

3.325,421 

3,718,812 

Total 

146,579,728 

163,984,401 

162,427,466 

Exports from South 

India from* Is i 

r April, to 

END OF 

September, 1914. 



United Kingdom 

4,943,9W. 

4,645,720 

4,803,862 

Colombo 

1,268,9?4 

1,448,859 

U989,947 

Foreign Markets 

2,4S3,295^ 

2,457,585 

3,036,665 

Total 

8,696.217 

8,552,164 

9,830,474 

Shipments of Green Tea are iacludecl<im the totaU.Wil^fafl ^lanter^l 


QageHi & Sj^rting New9, 
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Coffee in Tonking. 

Borel, M. ill Bulletin Economique dQ V Indochiiie, Year XVII, 
No. 106, pp 54'60. Hanoi, January-February, 1914. 

The coffee bush is little pruned in Tonking owing to the borer 
i'Xylotrechus quadrnpes,) whlfifn causes so much damage on plantations 
that planters allow suckers to grow in order to furnish a substitute for the 
parent bush when the latter is attSeked by the beetle. On the other hand the 
bushes are kept low by being topped as soon as they are one year old in 
order to' develop the lower branches and expose the young plant less to the 
action of the wind. Usually the* trunk is* not allowed to grow above 5 ft. 
inakihg with the uppermost branches a total height of 6 to ft., which 
conld not be increased without letting somt=i of the fruit get out of reach of 
the pickers. 

Manurial recjuirements per bush are: 55 lbs. of dung every two jears ; 
I oz. of nitrogen, 1 oz. phosphoric acid and 2i oz. of potash every year ; and 
every three years a dressing of lime varying in amount with the nature of 
tire soil. 

The yield per bush varies fi;om i lb. to 2 lbs. of coffee, with an average 
of about 1 lb. Approximate estimates of expenses and returns on coffee 
plantations &re as follows : 

A, — Plantation of 50,000 hushes, 

£• 

, Total cost of establishing plantation spread over 4 years ... 4,310 

Expenses during 5th year , ... ... ... 1,188 


Sales during 5th year — 

44<000 lbs, of coffee •., ... ... ... 1,804 

Live stock run on the plantation ... ... ,,, 225 

Total Sales ... £2,029 

Total profit ... j ... ... ... 841 

Less 15 per cent, to Manager : ; ... ... 126 



Net returns ... £7)5 


or, a, return of 15'6 per cent, on capital of ;i4,310 over and above a 5 per 
cent, interest on capital allowed for in estimated expenses. 

B, — Plantation of 160,000 ^hushes 

Total cost of establishing plantation spread over 4 years 


£. 

... 10,512 


5th year : 

Expenses estimated to counterbalance one another 
Receipts .... 

6th year : . » 

Expenses ... . 

Receipts ... i ' ••• ••• > 

Total profits , 

Less 1 per cent, to Manage : > .... ' ..r 

^ ' -Net returns 


... 3,267 
... 3,310 

... 3,375 
... 6,505 


... £ 3,130 
yiQ 

....£2,660 


or a return of 25’3 per cent, on a <iapital £ 10,542 over and* above a 5 per 
cent, interest on capital allowed for in estimated expenses. — Monthly Buh 
letin of Agricultural Intelligence an4 Pl<^nt Diseaees, 
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CORRBSPpN^NCl!:. 

** Mes«i*s. Volkart^ 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

“ -vf 

Sir, — Competition in trade does sometimes engender commercial 
jealousy, and while constitutional means of acquiring business is permissible, 
the machinations of ill-informed persons in attempting to decry the well*, 
known and well-established Firm of MessrSf Volkart Brothers by spreading 
untrue reports about the constilulion of t}ie Finn and referring to it as 
German in character and origin, arc, to say the least of it, unpardonable, and 
bear evidence of eflbrts to stifle the Firm’s ever increasing commercial 
prosperity in favour of their detractors, or of those in whose interest they 
have started on their calumniating propaganda. 

Our old constituents and friends know well, and we hereby declare for 
the information of the general Public, that we are in no sense a German 
Firm ; nor did we ever claim affinity to thp Germans. Ours is in origin, 
essence and character purely and simply a Swiss Firm, not the so-called 
Swiss with which for purposes of present convenience some people have 
been lately attempting to claim motherhood, but the genuine stuff, not made 
in Germany, but wholly and entirely in Switiierland. Our Home offices arc 
and always have been ever since the constitution of the. Firm in 
Winterthur and London ; the partners of the Firm and all members of 
one family born and bred in Winterthur in Switzerland and consequently 
pure Swiss, whose business is and always has been financed by the members 
with Swiss capital. Ours is decidedly not a German Firm and is not 
ftnanced by German capital, nor is the Head office or ever has been in 
Hamburg as we believe has been attempted to be spread by some apparently 
ill-designing person or persons. 

We should not have considered it necessary to make this public avowal 
in the light of facts well known to the commercial public for years past but 
for the fact that it has been brought to our notice that attempts are being 
made by some person or persons, especisrtly in the planting districts of 
Mysore, to spread reports that ours is a German firm, thereby to seek to 
divert our Planter friends and constituents by disseminating the germs of 
suspicion that they are dealing with Germans or rather with a German 
Firm. 

For the inforniafion especially of our. planter friends and coostiluents 
we consider it necessary to counteract any effect such baseless rumours 
may have on them, by characterising such Reports as wholly untrue. 

Our Mysore Agent, Mr. J, G. Hamilton of Chundrapore Estate, an 
Englishman, who has been appointed by us to the charge of and who will in 
the course of next month assume management of our Mangalore Coffee 
curing \\'orks in succession to our late Agent, Mr. Irwin Durham also an 
Englishman, has known our Firm for years past and is well acquainted with 
the history and constitution of the Firm, and can personally testify nbt only 
to the Swiss character and origin of the Firm but also to the fact that our 
offices in Southern India with which our Wynaad, Nilgiris, Shevaroys, 
Mysore and Coorg Planter friends do business, viz., Calicut, Tellicherry and 
Mangalore arc under the management of 'purely Swisi ^gentlemen and man- 
ned by a staff of senior assistants all purely Swiss, the junior assistants and 
clerks being Eurasians and natives of India. One Austrian element we had 
as one of the Senior - assistants ba& lately iiad to leave the Firm and been 
interned.' 
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We take this opportunity ^ warning such person or persons as have 
allowed their misguided zeal tcfcmtrun their discreetnees ' by disseminating 
such unfounded reports^ that they are treading on dangerous ground and 
publishing matters which are fajse and inaiicions, and that we may have to 
protect ourselves by adopting the alternative of bringing them to book in the 
criminal and civil courts if not desist from the misguided course 

reported to have been adopt^ ft their real object would appear to b^ to 
harm the reputation and standing of a well-known and universally respctcd 
Pirm. 

Vv VoLKART Brother 

by Agent, Mr. U. Zellweger 

of Teliichcrry. 

26th October, 1914. 


A New Fibre Decorticator. 

The advantages of a new machine for scutching sisal, Hax, hemp, ramie. 
Hibiscus, jute, banana and other fibres are presented in the Queensland 
Agricultural Journal for July 19l4. The machine is known on the market 
as * LaFran^iise,* and it is stated that all information may be obtained from 
Mons. F. Michotte, 45, Avenue Xr^daine, Paris. 

The advantages claimed for this machine are very briefly as follows: It 
is adaptable for all sizes of leaves or stems ; it can set up to work in the 
field; it is.not complicated in Construction nor does it require skilled atten- 
tion ; the work performed is said to be perfect, rapid and economical, the - 
leaves or stalks are treated by direct attack, and the decortication is eiTected 
in one passage through the machine ; the leaves or stalks have not to pass 
through the beaters several times ps is the case with other machines : and a 
peculiarity ^f the machine is that no preliminary hand labour is required to 
remove the leaves, as is often the base in connexion with ramie. The motor 
power is economical. 

‘ La Fraiivaise’ will treat about 2,700 lb. of dried leaves or stalks and 
5,620 lb. of green in a day of ten hours, producing about 337 lb. of dry 
fibre. Conse(|uently it is equRl to decorticating in five days the crop of 2\ 
acres of help, representing 27,000 lb. of stalks or leaves. The price' of 
the machine (at the works) complete is ;f58-10s. — The Agricultural 
News, 

In an interesting paper in th/b Popular Science Monthly for August 

William H.Koss. ofthe UJiited States Bureau of Soils, deals with 
the origin of nitrate deposits, more particularly of the famous Chilean ‘ 
beds, which occur in the deserts of Atacama and Tarapaca, and still form ^ 
the, 4 )rincipal source of the world’s supply of nitre. In the year 1912, 
for example, the (total quantity exported from Chile was 2,485,860 
tons. The origin of these enoriYious deposits is still uncertain ; the vari- 
ous theories which have been put forward to explain their existence 
are dealt with in some detail in the present paper. It has been suggested 
that they ha\'e been formed byitthe nitrification of itmnense deposits of 
sea- weed, of guauo, or of the dung' of vicunas and llariias, but it is more 
probable that they represent the concentrated fertility of the thousands of 
square miles of land between ^he i^ater^hed of the Andes and Coast Range, 
the nitrates formed in these regions l^ing washed out by the periodical 
monfit^in floods, which occur seven or eight years, and subsequently 

recovered by the evaporation jeaebings in the lower levels, where tfae 

nitrates are {ouud.-~iVa^nre, 
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It will be noticed that the Barometer has been removed from the first 
page of the Chronicle, There have been no additions to the acreage for 
some time past, but when happier times arrive, the Barometer will be 
republished. 

The Planting Expert publishes an aniole on Sulphuric Acid for coagu- 
lating purposes and gives advice as to its use, and that only by experiment 
can the strength of the solution be found. 

By the courtesy of the Indian Tea Association, we are able to reproduce 
a very interesting article on Insects by Mr. E. A, Andrews, one of a series 
which we hope to publish from time to time, and will be found very interest- 
ing by all our readers. 

From the India Rubber Journal we extract an article on Catch Crops 
and Inter Crops in Rubber, by Mr, Munro, of the F. M. S,, prepared for the 
Batavian Rubber Congress. We are not aware that catch crops are much 
in vogue on Southern Indian Rubber plantations, but call attention to the 
last para giving a list of those plants which are stated to have given excel- 
lent results as plant food. 

The Pruning of Tea, compiled by Dr. G. D. Hope and Mr. Carpenter, 
is dealt with by R. D. A , who suggests that this monograph should be in the 
hands of every Tea Planter, and givesiiome extracts from the authors’ 
preface, 

We republish the first portion of the Address on Agriculture by the 
President of that section at the Australian Meeting of the British Association. 
As the address has great bearing on alF agriculture, it will be continued. 
The method of reducing and bringing under cultivation old land and making 
it productive is worth consideration bv all planters. The factors that make 
for successful redemption are rainfall, temperature and texture of the soil. 

We are informed that the Cochin Ri;tbber Company, Ltd., was awarded 
a gold medal for its exhibits at the recejpt Mysore Industrial Agricultural 
Exhibition, This is the fifth year in succession that this well-known Com- 
pany has carried away these trophies. The ^Manager, Mr. R. de Roos 
Norman, is to be highly congratulated on tjhis and other successes obtained 
by him in the Rubber World. 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. 8. 1. 

SulphuHo Aoid fof» Coagulation punposM* 

It was mentioned in these columns In the issue of Slst October that 
Sulphuric Acid might be used as a coagulant in plate of Acetic Acid should 
the supplies of this latter acid faiU and that there was a constant supply of 
Sulphuric Acid as it is manufactured in the Presidency. On my way back 
from Madras last week Mr. Bernard, Messrs. Parry & Co’s Chemist, kindly 
invited nie to visit Ranipet and see the Acid plant there and I took the 
opportunity of talking to him about the best means of sending Sulphuric 
Acid to estates and handling it when there. I find that it can be sent just 
as cheaply in small glass bottles with rubber stoppers as it can in the 
earthen-ware jars originally mentioned and in this form it will be easier to 
handle and there will be less danger of its being spilt or the vessels contain- 
ing it in quantity broken. 

The Acid sent will be highly concentrated and care must be taken in 
dilating it. The Acid must always be poured into the water required for 
dilution and it should be poured in slowly in a thin stream while the water 
is kept stirred. When strong sulphuric acid is mixed with water a great 
deal of heat is produced, but iu making dilute solutions such as will probably 
be used for coagulation purposes the volume of water is so large compared 
with the acid to be added to it that this factor need not be much considered. 
Anything up to a 10% solution produces very little heat, it is when 20-30% 
solutions are required that the matter becomes troublesome owing to the 
heat developed. The most suitable vessels in which to make the dilute 
solutions are probably wooden tubs. That a dilute solution can be used I 
judge from the fact that Parkin in his study of the coagulation of latex 
found that it required OT gr. of sulpburic acid to coagulate 100 cc of pure 
latex as compared with 0*95 gr. of acetic acid. The latter acid was chosen 
as the best coagulant for many reasons, one of which is that it gives a wider 
range of complete and nearly complete coagulation than any other acid 
Thus with sulphuric acid coagulation was not complete with 0’05 per cent, 
but was about complete with 01 — 0'2 per cent, while it was not com- 
plete with 0'25 i>er cent, Acetic Acid coagulation on the other hand 
was complete with between 0 09 and 0*39 per cent, and almost com- 
plete with 0'25 to 0*8 per cent. Thus acetic acid may be added iu 
quantities either four times below the proper amount or nine times above 
with very little waste of rubber, while with sulphuric acid a more exact 
quantity must be used to ensure the maximum of rubber being coagulated. 
The reason for this variation in coagulation with too weak or too strong 
acid is due to the fact that if Hevea latex, which is naturally alkaline, is made 
neutral or slightly acid by the addition of an acid the rubber separates and 
forms a coagulum. Parkin considered that coagulation in the case of this 
latex is brought about by the separation of the protein matter fi^om the 
solution which entangles in its meshes the rubber particles so as to form a 
clot. The protein is insoluble in neutral solution but soluble in alkaline or 
acid media. If therefore too much acid is added then the protein remains 
still in solution and the coagulation is incomplete. 

Before sulphuric acid is adopted as a coagulant a number of experi- 
ments must be made on the estate to discover the best strength of solution 
to use. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert* 
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ON INSECTS 

By E. a. Andrews. 

Part II. 

All insRcts at some time during Iheii^existence undergo metamorphosis, 
that is to say, change of form. In some cases this metamorphosis is very 
marked and sudden, whilst in others it is less marked and more gradual. 
This difiference led some authorities to divide insects into two groups, the 
Mctabola with marked, or “ complete ” metamorphosis, and the Ameta^ 
bola^ with less marked, or *’ incomplete ” metamorphosis. This division, 
however, was purely artificial, and has now been dropped, as it is obviously 
exceedingly difticult, in a series ? bowing metamorphosis in varying degrees, 
to decide where the one division shall end and the other begin. 

The typical life history of an insect is divided into four stages, each 
stage distinguishable from the other three, both by structural and physiolo- 
gical characters. These four stages are as follows : — 

I. The egg stage, or period of formation. 

J. The larval stage, or period of growth. 

j. The nymphal or pupal stage, or period of transformation. 

4. The adult stage or period of reproduction, 

As an illustration of this typical life liistory let us take that of a 
buttertly. The insect begins life as an egg. This is a resting stage, but 
internal changes are going on all the time, which consist in the formation 
and differentiation of the tissues of the future insect from a mass 
ol protoplasmic substance. No food is absorbed and no outside work is 
done. The egg contains within itself the matter and vital energy necessary 
for the change and by means of the latter the former is transformed into a 
being capable of a free- living existence. When this transformation is 
completed the insect emerges from the egg a larva (the familiar caterpillar) 
and enters upon the first active period of its life. During this period foodds 
absorbed, and the tissues foiincd during the egg stage become enlarged, 
resulting in growth of the whole insect. The structure of the larva is 
adapted for one set of functions — those appertaining to growth— and the 
organs which perform those functions — the digestive organs -are developed 
to the exclusion of other organs, such as those of reproduction, which have 
nothing to do with growth. During the larval stage the insect undergoes 
several moults. Now comes a second resting stage, during which the 
tissues are broken down and re-arranged. This is the pupal stage. The 
organs of flight and reproduction arc developed, and the insect emerges as 
a being capable of reproducing its kind, having, during its life, undergone 
complete metamorphosis. 

In other insects, however, the development may not be marked by such 
well-defined stages as in the case cited above. The larva of the tea 
mos(^uito, for example, and of all U]einber^,of the same group emerges from 
the 6gg having very much the same appearance as the adult, save that it is 
much smaller and wingless. This larva undergoes five moults, and each 
time it emerges bears .a little more resemblance to the adnit. Similar 
changes to those undergone by the caterpillar on becoming a pupa have 
taken place, but instead of begiuuing when the end of the larval V^riod wa^ 
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reached, and fjrowth completed, they have occurred simultaneously with it. 
Such a life history is typical of ad insect with incomplete metamorphosis. 

In passing in review the varfdus groups of insects we shall see how the 
life history of different forms approaches more nearly to one or other of 
these two types. ‘ 

Insects are divided into nine large groups, known as Orders, which it is 
now proposed to discuss in rotation, with particular refereuct* to those of 
most interest to the tea planter. 

The first of these orders is known as the Aptcra (without wings). As 
the name implies, the Aptera are wingless insects ; the mouth may be either 
mandibulatC' (adapted for chewing) or suctorial (adapted for sucking) ; the 
metamorphosis is very incomplete, there being very little difference in 
appearance between the young and the adult. These insects are on the 
whole very primitive, and the best-known member of the order is the 
common fish insect, or silver-fish, which is found in most bungalows, in the 
bookcase or behind the pictures oti the wall. Other members of the Order 
are to be found under stones, or among rotting vegetation, and are only to 
be found by very careful searching. One species lives amongst rock-pools 
on the coasts of Europe. Very little is known about the order as a whole, 
and its members are of no importance so far as tea is concerned. 

The second Order of insects is the OrtJioptcra. In this group there 
are two pairs of wings. Those of the first pair are somewhat horny, and 
in repose lie upon and form covers for the second pair. The latter are 
flimsy in texture, and larger thafiflhe former, in consequence of which they 
are so constructed that they can be folded so as to be covered by the first 
pair. These insects have biting mouth parts^ and the metamorphosis is 
exceedingly slight. The members of this Order fall into two divisions, 
according to the structure of their legs. In the first division the hind legs 
are normal, and the insects* inode of progression along the ground is by 
running. In the second division the thighs (femora) of the hind legs are 
very large and powerful, and the insects progress by leaping. The first 
division comprises five families, the second division comprises three : — 

1. Forfieiilidae — earwigs 

2. Hctnimeridae 

3. Blattidae — cockroaches 

4. praying mantis 

5. Phasniidae — leaf and stick insects 

6. Acridiidae — short-horned grasshoppers and 
locusts. 

7. *LocHstidae — long-horned grasshoppers. 

8. Gryllidae — crickets.^ 

ForficuUdae — earwigs, The members of this well-known group are 
easily recognised by the characteristic pair of ** forceps” at the posterior end 
of the abdomen. The body is long, and exceedingly mobile. The head is 
provided with long, and thread-like antennae, and with large facetted eyes, 
but there are no ocelli. The mouth parts are adapted for biting and chew- 
ing. The wings when present .lire, characteristic. The first pair are thick 
and horny, and exceedingly short, but the second pair are much larger, and 
membranous, and arc folded in a very complex manuer, to go beneath 


Cursoria 

(runners) 


Sanatoria 

(leapers) 
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the wing covers. When folded thus, they are never completely 
covered, and a small portion of each wing can be seen to project from 
beneath its wing-cover, behind. Some species are wingless, and certain of 
the winged species are very seldom seen to use them. The legs are set very 
wide apart on the body. The life history is one with incomplete metamor- 
phosis, the young bearing a very great resemblance to the adult. In the 
winged species the young may be distinguished by the absence of wings, or 
their presence in a rudimentary condition, but in the wingless species it may 
be exceedingly difficult to tell whether a specimen is young or an adult. The 
eggs are laid in the Spring, and the insect undergoes four moults before 
attaining the adult stage. In some species the maternal instinct seems to 
have attained a slight development, and the females of some species have 
been known to brood over their eggs. Earwigs have the reputation of being 
injurious to plants, but it is doubtful if they! are the cause of much of the 
damage for which they are blamed. They certainly eat a few young 
shoots, petals of flowers, etc., but they seem to prefer a carnivorous 
diet. Earwigs may often be seen on tea bushes, lying almost entirely 
concealed in a half-opened leaf, or between two leaves which overlap, 
and it is by taking advantage of this habit of getting into holes and 
crevices that gardeners entrap them. Everyone will be familiar with the 
inverted flower pot, filled with straw or paper, and supported on a stick, 
without which no flower garden in England is really complete, and has seen 
the insects shaken out of the straw into a pail of water in the evening. 

cockroaches — are familiar to all. In these insects the head 
is bent down, and is often entirely concealed from above by the first dorsal 
plate of the thorax, which is shield-like in shape. Theie is a large compound 
eye on each side of the head, and the moderately long antennae are inserted 
near to the eyes. Close to the antennae and-the eyes are two small peculiar 
regions of a paler colour than the rest of the head, which are known as the 
fenestra, and are in some icstanjes replaced by ocelli. Wings may or may 
not be present. In cases where they are fully and typically developed they 
consist of two pairs of which the front pair acts as a cover for the hind pair, 
which latter are often folded in a very complicated manner. The legs are 
characteristic. All the basal joints, or coxae, are extremely large, 
and entirely cover the lower surfaces of the three thoracic segments. 
The tibiae, and frequently the femora, are provided with numerous large 
spines, and the tarsi are five- jointed. There are two claws at the end 
of the tarsus, frequently with a small lobe between. The abdomen is 
large and well-segmented, and provided behind with a pair of jointed 
processes known as “ cerci. ” As in the case of earwigs, cockroaches show 
incomplete metamorphosis. The eggs are laid in a horny capsule, which is 
carried about by the mother until she finds a convenient place in which to 
deposit it. The young emerge having a superficial appearance very similar 
to that of the adult, and undergo from . five to seven moults, the wings 
.‘Appearing at the last moult. Cockroaches seem to be fond of a mixed diet, 
but some people have supposed dead animal matter to be their natural food. 
They are not injurious to tea, but one of tbo commonest cockroaches in the 
tea districts, Phyllodromia germanica, ha=s been reported from Darjeeling 
to have been found eating Blister Blight. 

Hemimeridae — an obscure family paMfeitic on animals in Africa. — 
The Quarterly Journal of the Scientipi Department of the Indian 
Tea Association, 

(To be continued^ 
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RUBBER. 

Batavia itubbai* Congress* 

Catch Crops and Inter Crops. 

R. W. Mnnro,‘ Morib, Selangor, F. M. S. 

When a plantafion is devoted to one crop only, such as rubber, and 
planter's exchequer continually having calls made upon it for at least four 
years, his thoughts more or less naturally turn to the (juestiou of how a 
decrease in the upkeep cxptMiditure may be brought about, and possibly 
some revenue from the land obtained during the time that his trees are 
working their way towards maturity, and it has been the aim aiul object of a 
very large proportion of owners ever since the commencement of the pianta* 
tion rubber industry to find something that would prove to be even a small 
assistauce in bringing about the desired results. 

Now, dealing with the very wide subjects, “ C'atch Crops and Inter 
Crops,” the much-discussed question of planting distance for the rubber is 
one which is bound to receive the first and foremost consideration. I do 
not propose to touch upon this equally wide subject in the present treatise 
except merely to state without any fear of contradiction that the economic 
value of catch crops in general is not worth considering on estates where the 
principle of close planting of the main crop is still adhered to. 

We will assume then that some such distance as 30 by 15 feet is decid- 
ed on for the rubber, and that a catch crop of one kind or another between 
is under discussion. 

Now the chief danger that presents itself is in the knowledge that certain 
inter crops, such as coffee, tea, tapioca, and a few others have been found to 
yield fairly substantial returns for quite a nimiber of years. 

I call this a danger, because of the natural tendency to continue the 
minor cultivation when the well-being of the main crop is being sacrificed 
for the sake of the return from the former. I have seen striking instances 
of this myself, and it can well be realised how easy it is to ignore the fact 
that the above sacrifice is taking place. 

But as we wish to weigh the merits, and the de-merits, of the general 
principle, it must of course be assumed that the planter will eliminate the 
catch or inter crop at any expense as soon as he satisfies himself that the 
main crop is suffering, no matter how much his immediate loss may be by 
so doing. 

Granted that he does so, he will then ask himself : “ Has it been worth 
the money expended ?” What net profit have I derived since the inception 
of the experiment ?” . 

Whatever the crop happens to be, it is only the ignorant or non-obser- 
vant person (granted that the requisite funds and labour are available) who 
fails to give to it cultivation in some form or another, and it is obviously a 
very costly business to give intense cultivation to two crops interplanted. 

Apart from the exhausting properties of most of the crops (excepting the 
leguminosae) the fact remains that when we decided to establish a catch or 
inter crop we arc apt to lose sigl}^ the question of capital cost entailed in 
so doing, and also the cost of production. Additional capital must be put 
aside for buildings, recruiting, medical, superintendents, and other genera) 
charges. " ‘ 
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We find that unless crops can be secured for at least four or five years 
(and this result owing to the heavy shade of the rubber is not at all a likely 
one to be obtained even with special cultivation) there is little justification for 
the above expenditure, 

A very important point must be considered also, and that is, the cjuestion 
of what pays the native to do on a small scale, would not, as a rule, be pro- 
fitable for the European planter to embark upon. 

It is well known that such crops as tapioca, pineapples, sisal, lemon or 
citronella grass and sugar are most exhausting to the soil, and could never 
be thought of as paying crops for the rubber planter. 

The Chinese sweet potato is now cominoiily seen on European estates, 
but only as a cover, as it impoverishes the ^oil to a very great extent to take 
away the roots from the land, and must not be placed by the European 
planter in the category of catch crops. In a lesser degree tea and coftee 
are found (when cut out to assist in the development of the main crop/ to 
have left the soil in anything but a desirable condition, and it is at this stage 
that it may be found necessary to have recourse to artificial manuring, as it 
would prove impracticable to try and put back into the soil anything by 
means of a green manure owing to the spread of leaf of the rubber trees, and 
consequently the lack of siifiicient light. Without wishing to lay down any 
law in dealing with cultivation in the abstract, the two points most worthy 
of consideration, are these, (1) The nature of the soil under cultivation : 
and 1 2) The natural requirements of the tree itself. Assuming that our soil 
is not obviously deficient in the recognised fertilising ingredients, there 
will almost always be a certain amount of material available and to be 
taken advantage of to avoid annece=siry expenditure on artificial manure. 

The usually accepted constituents of plant food, vi;5., nitrates, phos- 
phates, potash, and lime, can be made available on a very large proportion 
of the soils in this country, but as a matter of fact they very seldom are. 

From personal observatiou it seems to me to be a most essential point 
to endeavour to give as much humu& as possible to soils which are regarded 
as deficient in this respect, and I doubt whether green manures have been 
sufliciently tried with the view to supplying'^ remedy. 

Constituent parts of any soil can, no doubt, be determined by analysis, 
but exactly how to make these available as food for the plant is quite another 
question. * 

The benefit derived from keeping the soil in a friable state by mecha- 
nical means or otherwise cannot be overrated. 

Reverting to the main thesis, and regarding the varieties of crops other 
than those already mentioned that can be; and have been grown in this and 
the adjoining tropical countries, the following are perhaps the best known : — 
Bananas, cacao, gambler, castor oil, ginger, ipecacuanha, indigo, groundnuts, 
soya bean. 

The last three of these aie, of course, well known as nitrogenous plants, 
and are for this reason, therefore, like all their relations, greatly to be 
encouraged. I do not say that any of these have proved or are likely to be 
at all remunerative in the way of yielding hard cash to the planter to enable 
him to bring his main crop into bearing at any lower figure, in fact I would 
not encourage him to plant any of them witlfthis idea at all. 

The first one on the above list, bananas, has been found |n sofne cases 
to be a success commercially, but not so any of the otbersi The cqltiva* 
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tion of bananas amongst young rnbbor has shown very excellent results, 
both in reducing the weeding bi.ll, and also in returning to the soil when the 
stools are cut out a very valuable amount of moisture and mulch. This has 
not, as a rule, been found an exhaustive crop, but is found to be a drawback 
to thorough superiutendence, cover formed after a few months is so 

dense that it becomes impossible to have control over the coolies working 
in the area. 

The notion has become very prevalent of late that it is necessary to 
resort to artificial m inuring in order to develop the growth of the trees and 
increase the yield therefrom, and this method is often resorted to before it 
has become an accepted fact that the plants or trees have failed to respond 
to any other kind of treatment. 

It is an acknowledged and significant fact that green manures sown on 
poor or used up soils are slow to efefablish themselves, but when once esta- 
blished they should. I think, be the means of improving the physical condi- 
tions of the soil more eftectnally and economically than by the application of 
artificial stimulus which may be found necessary to apply at more fre^juent 
intervals and at a higher cost. The important principle of cultivation would 
seem to be the protection of the feeding roots of the trees, and prevention of 
a check to their growth and welfare in the time of drought so that land on 
which a system of tilling and mulching is practised should under ordinary 
conditions, be capable of holding its own against anything artificial until, at 
any rate, the first crop has been taken off it. 

For the benefit of those who realise the above facts, and who are 
anxious to obtain the material necessary to bring about tht best results, I 
would mention the names of th^ following plants (seeds of which can be 
more or less easily obtained) which from my own per.sonal knowledge I can 
state to have given excellent rosUks : — 

Tephrosia Candida, Te^hrosia purpurea. Mimosa piidica, Mucuna 
speciosa, Centroseina plnmieri, Vigna dolichoidcs and Crotolaria striata. — 
The India Rubber Journal, 


The average realised at the Mincing Lane auctions of the following teas, 
including new season’s, for week ended the 25th September, 1915, as com- 
pared with the corresponding week’s sale in 1913, is as follows : - 

Week ended Week ended Corresponcing 
1 8th September. 18th September, week in 1913, 
Indian ... 8J54 8*92 9*56 

Ceylon ... 8'49 8*47 895 

Java ... 9*00 7*76 8*34 

— Indian Planters' Gazette & Sportinff News. 


American Tea Statistics. 

f. Ib.s, 

Net imports, 1912-13 ... ... ... 93,911,055 

Net imports, 191 1-12 ... ... ... 100,394,890 

Net imports, yearly average 1908-13 ... 98,224,997 

Average per capita consumption ... ... 0*98 

Average per capita consumption higher period ... 1*58 

Imports from Japan — per-cent, of total ... 46*3 

Imports from China — per cent, of total ... 25*3 

Imports British grown — per cent, of total ... 27*3 

Average Import cost, 5 years, per lb. cts. ... 17*J 

— Indian Planters' Cai^eti^ & ^portin^ Nems, 
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TEA. 

Pi*urilfig of Tea. 

The Indian Tea Association recentl^^^ published a monograph entitled, 
“ Some Aspects of Modern Tea Pruning** compiled by Dr. G. D. Hope and 
Mr. P. H, Carpenter, which should be in ^he hinds of every Tea planter. 
The pamphlet deals in an exhaustive way with the modern tendencies in 
pruning and after dealing with the general principles of pruning, the 
different methods adopted are described in detail, together with thdr 
respective advantages and disadvantages. Several of these methods are 
comparatively new. 

The following abstract From the author’s preface shows the scops of 
the work : — 

“ The success with which renovatiop of deteriorated tea has been 
accomplished is exemplified by large areas in Assam. 

“ Many cases can be cited of gardens, which at one time gave from 
four to five and are now yielding from seven to eight maunds of tea per 
acre, which are still continuing to improve. 

“ Further progress in the theory and practice of pruning has been the 
natural secjiience of this renovation, and for two definite reasons : 

1. All the collar and heavy-pruning, which took place a decade ago 

and is still being done where schemes of renovation are being 
carried out, made evident the importance of establishing some 
system of pruning whereby severe measures may be dispensed 
with, and temporary loss in crop and other evils which follow 
the treatment avoided as far possible. 

2 , With the introduction of better agricultural practice more correct 

methods of pruning could be adopted with safety than before, 

“ Before tea culture bad reached an intensive stage in other directions 
the full benefit of pruning in remedying defects in the framework of bushes 
could not be obtained, for heavy or collar pruning was followed then in many 
cases by serious loss in crop for several years afterwards, the re-formation 
of the bushes after severe pruning being naturally slower when no applica- 
tions of manure were made to help them to recover. To realise the 
important principle which this fact illustrates — the interdependance of all 
tlbose operations which have a direct bearing on the health of the bushes — 
is the key-note of successful garden work. Tea bushes which have been 
well cultivated and liberally manured are more healthy than those which have 
been treated indififerently and their relative vigour shows itself in the way in 
which they grow after being pruned severely. Improvements in the frame 
work of vigorous bushes may be effected by pruning of whatever kind be 
necessary, for owing to their free growth new strong shoots soon develop and 
take the place of the branches which have been removed, and the bushes 
become larger and stronger than before, and also the cutting away of twigs 
and dead and unhealthy wood enables vigorous bushes to benefit from good 
cultivation and manuring, for the energy of the bushes is then devoted 
entirely to the production of leaf and flashing shoots instead of being 
expended in increasing the siae of knots and the number of unproductive 
twigs and shoots. Indeed bad and useless Vood fHusi be removed before 
bushes can benefit fully from intensive treatment of the soil, Pruning alone 
however can never be in itself a remedy for .weakness of bashes. 

“ At a time when cultivatlbn oft^ju indiffetfiat and hotliing was 
used with the object of am3Uorating the soil except occasionally . line 
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ruanurc, and when in consequence a large part of the tea in North Bait 
India consisted of ili-sbapen and. unhealthy bushes, it was not to bo 
WQpdered at that so little pruning was done. In many cases any 

attempt at removing bad woglChiinthont severe pruning of the bushes of 
whc^e sections would ha\e been useless; heavy pruning ^lone proved 
effective, but usually with 4 <;ad^is loss in crop for several seasons sub* 

‘ setiuently, and frequently with the final result that the bushes were but 
little better than before, la the worst cases bushes either died or were 
further weakened by the pruning. 

“ Several important steps towards the solution of the problem of corredt 
pruning are of recent development and were unknown five years ago. Thdy 
are at present put into practice fairly generally, though with numerous 
exceptions, in Assam, and by a few planters elsewhere who have becopie 
acquainted with the system on which they are based and its advantages; 
The system involves the application of no principles of pruning differing from 
those laid down by Watt and Mann. The change for the better in the 
• state of health artd vigour of the average bush, as the result of more inten- 
sive treatment in every way, has made new methods, and developments of 
^ old-established methods, possible. Hut the underlying principles are the 
hame.’* 

A method of pi u ling by t iking out centres is described and especially 
. recommended as the remedv for bushes which have developed bad wood 
The authors conclude their iii wtr valuable in >nograph, which all Tea plantcrb 
should procure and read for themselves by sa>mg 

“ If the theoretical principles on which priming is based and their practi- 
cal applications be, or have in die past been neglected, a bush will have to 
be cut down eventuilly however vigorous its growth may have been. 

^ “ It is worth while coruTlllldn,' iluielore vvli it the details of the nutbod 

bhjiild be, whereby the eontnmiiy of biuhe? ol a buitable height fur pluck* 
ing, and with biitficient new wood to maintain the new bush in full bearing, 
may be enbured 

“ The essence of sucl* a sybtem is after all the removal of a branch, not 
at the same height as other branches of the bush wherever that may happen 
to be, but always at the junction with another branch and never elsewhere 
except in dealing with the top-^st shoots ot the bush. The result is that 
no biiags are formed and therefore there should be no bad wood iu the bu>h 
at all. We have already shown that this principle is realized and act^ 
upon in carrying out the pruning known as** taking out of ceutres ** and 
generally now-a days in cases ^Nrhere first class pruning is done. 

After a young plant has been developed into a plucking bush or after 
a bush has been renovated correctly, light pruning (under which name we 
include top pruning, thinning ont, spacing out, and cleaning out) combined 
with the removal of some of heavier branches of ' the bush each year 
always at the point of junctioi^Whh another branch, can be so canied on.^ 
that the general flushing area qf the bush will be maintained at a suitable 
plucking height. In this way renovation pruning which always adversely 
afiects the yield for a few yeaik "would not be necessary. It will probably 
be found advisable in practioe|tp attend to the requirements of the inside bf 
the bush at intervals o€ a feyi^years.t The year following that in which 
particular attention is paid to ^ iQsi(At5, the desirability of leaving bqsto 
nnpruned should be considere d be cause h has, as has been polled Ohfk 
above, a vfcrv beneficial effect BFfee bush/*' 

U. D..A. 
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LAND FOR AGRICULTURE. 

The Australian Meeting of British Assoniatlon. 

Section M. 

Ac.ricui.tu rC 

Address by A. D. Hall, M..\., I'.R.s., Pi^.^ident ol the Section. 

The President of a section of the Brilif h Association has two V6ry 
distinct precedents hefoi e iiini tor his aitdress ; he can either set about 
a Mineral review of ihe whole siibiect; to which his section is devoted, or 
he call ^ive an Hcconnt of one ol his own investij^ations which he indues 
to. he ot wider interest and application tli.in usual. The special circiun- 
slances of this meeting in Australia have ^iU^^sted to me another course. 
1 liave tried to hud a topic which under oiillor other of its aspects may be 
etjually interesting both to my collc iunes from Pnuland and to my audience 
wlio are tanning here in this Coutiiieftt, My subject will be the winning 

ol new land for ai^ricnltiire. the bringing into cnltivalion of land that has 
hitherto been left to rnn to waste becaU'^e it was regarded as unprofitable to 
farm. To some extent, ol course, this, niay be regarded as the normal 
process hv whi:;h new countries are settled; the Bush is cleared and the 
plough lollo.vs. or under other condiiicms the rough native herbage gives way 
to past lire under th(' organised grazing of or cattle. I wish, however, 

to deal exclusively with wh it are (uimmoiily t(M med the bad lauds, inasmuch 
as 111 many parts ol the world, though recently settled, agriculture is being 
forced to attack these bad lands h^'caiise the supply ot natural farming land 
i, running short. In a new country farinwg begins on the naturally fertile 
s.)ils ihil onlv reipniea minimum ot cuHixatiou to yield profitable crops, and 
llie new coni 'rs wander tiir.hei afield in ordoT to tiiid land which will in the 
light of their former experience bf^ good. Before long the supply is exhausted, 
the secoiid-i'lass land is then taken up until the stage is reached of experi- 
iiientalioii upon soils that reijiiire soiikj special treatmiiiit or novel form of 
agriculture before they can oe utilised at all. Perhaps North America affords 
the clearest illustration : its great agricultural development came with the 
opea-ing up of the prairies of the Middle West, where the soil, rich in the 
accumulated fertility of past cycles of vegetation, was both easy to work and 
grateful tor extiloilal ion. But with th'" growth of population and the con- 
tinui'd demand for land no .•^oils of that class have, bemi available for thela.st 
generation or so, and latterly we find the problem has biien how to make 
me of the arid land.s, either by irrigation or by dry-farming where the rain- 
fill can still be m ule adequate for p inial cropping, or, further, how to 
convert the soils that are absolutely poisoned by alkali salts into something 
capable, of growing a crop. You yourselves will supply better than I can 
the Aiisiralian parallels ; at any rate we in luigland read that the wheat- 
belt is now being extended into districts where the low rainfall had hitherto 
been thought to preclude any systematic cropping, 

Now, the fact that the .sainply of naturally fertile land is not unlimited 
reacts in its turn upon the old countries. Dining the ‘eighties and * nineties 
of the last century the opening up of such fast wl^'at areas hi America, 
Argentina, Australia, and the developmeMJlf the overseas trade*, reduced 
prices in ICurope to such an extent that in Great Britain, where the fuH 
extent of the competition was experienced, thdeiitensirtn of agricitlture came 
to an end de.spite the continued increase otoopulation. The area of land 
under cultivation has declined but uttler despite "the growth of 
towns, but the process . of taking in the waste. 4a|ids stopped, anil 
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flinch of the Irtiid already farmed fell back from arabhj to cheaper 
pasthre, Uut as soon as prodiiotion in fhc newer countries failed 
to keep pace with the growth of population, prices began to rise 
again, and we are now in the Old World endeavourirg to make 
productive the land that has hitherto been cf little service except for 
sport and the roughest of gracing. l*>en the most densely populated 
Kiiropean countries contain great areas of uncultivated land ; within 
fifty miles of London blocks of a thousand acres of waste may be found, 
and Holland and l:5elgium, perhaps the most intensively cultivated of all 
Western countries, possess immense districts that are little more then 
desert. Of ih^:: European countries, Germany has taken the. lead in 
endeavouring to bring into use this undeveloped capital ; her population is 
rising rapidly, and fiscal policy has caused her to feel severely the recent 
increase in the prices of foodstuft's, which she has determined to relieve 
so far as possible by extetiding.ihe productivity of her own land. It has 
been estimated that Germany ptjssesses something approaching to ten 
million acres of uncultivated land, and a Ciovermnent department has been 
created to reclaim and colonise these areas. 

Before dealing wiih the processes by which the rough places of the 
earth are to be made straight, there is one general iiuestioii that deserves 
consideration : Is it more feasible to increase the production of a given 
country by enlarging the area under cultivation, or by improving the methods 
of the existing cultivators? There is without doubt plenty of room for the 
latter process (;ven in the most highly farmed countii<!s: in England the 
average yield of wheat is about ii bushes per acre—a good fanner expt'cw 
40: the average yield of mangolds, a crop more dependent upon euliivation, 
is as low as 20 tons per acre when twice as much will not be out of the way 
with good farming. A large proportion of the moderate l.fr.d in England 
is kept in the state of poor grass— even* as grass its production might be 
doubled by suitable manuring and careful management while under the 
plough its production of catlle-tood might easily be trebled or (juadnipltd. 
Why, then, trouble about adding to the area of iiidifie.rent land when .^o 
much of what has already been reclaimed, upon which the first capital 
outlay of clearing, fencing, roadmaking, etc., has been accomplished, is not 
doing its duly We are at once confronted by the human factor in the 
problem. 'I'lie existing educational agencies which will have to bring about 
better farming will only slowly become effective, and however imperfect 
they still may he in England, they are mainly .so because of the lack of 
response upon the part of the farmers. 'I’he present occupiers of the land 
do obtain in many cases a very inadc(|uate return from it. but they make 
some sort of a living and they hold it up against others who, though they 
want land, cannot be guaranteed to use it any better. 1 proved farming 
means mere enterprise, more knowledge, often more capital, and the man 
who can bring the.«e to the business is far rarer than the man who, given 
a piece of land even of the poc»re.*it cpnlity, will knock a living out of it by 
sheer hard work and dogged ness. Wmle, then, there should be no slacken- 
ing in our efforts to improve the (lu iluy of the management of existing land, 
there i.s a case for also using every effort to increase the cultivable area ; 
indeed, it is probable that for some time to c^me the second process will 
add most to both the agricultural production and the agricultural popu* 
lation. 

Let tts now consider what are the factors which dctertninc the fertility 
of the land thtt is first brongh^ into euliivation and rem iin.s the backbone of 
tanning in the old settled countries. Foremost conics rainfall, and the 
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distribution is almost as important as the amount. Winter rain is more 
valuable than summer, and though cereal -growing is none the worse and 
may even obtain better results with a rainless summer, stock-raising and the 
production o£ fodder crops are the better for a rainfall that is distributed 
fairly evenly thronghont the year. Rainfall, again must bear some relation 
to temperature; some of the best farming in the Kastern Countries of 
England is done on an average rainfall of 20 inches ! there are groat areas in 
South Africa with the same average rainfall that arc little better than desert. 
In temperate regions we may say that the naturally fertile land requires a 
rainfall of from 20 to 50 inches per annum, not too much segregated into 
seasons, and some at least falling in the winter. 

If the rainfall is excessive or the drainage inadequate to carry it off, the 
formation of peat is induced, resulting in such uncultivated areas as the bogs 
of Ireland and the moors of Eastern England, Holland, and Germany. 

Given suitable rainfall and temperature the texture of the soil becomes 
a factor of importance ; if too coarse and sandy, so little of the rainfall is 
retained that we get all the effects of drought secondarily produced. In 
itself the open texture of a coarse, sandy soil is favourable to plant develop- 
ment ; under irrigation, or where the situation is such as to result in perma- 
nent water a short distance below the surface, fine crops will be produced on 
sandy soils that would remain almost barren if they only depended upon the 
rainfall for their water. In Western Europe large areas of heaths and waste 
land owe their character to the coarse and open texture of the soil. At the 
opposite extreme we find clays so heavy that their cultivation is unprofitable ; 
such soils, however, will carry grass and .are rarely left unoccupied. For 
example, in the south-east of England there are a few commons, t.e., land 
which has never been regarded as worth enclosing and bringing into parti- 
cular ownership, situated on heavy clay land ; most of such land is pasture, 
often of the poorest, or, if at any elevation, has been covered with forest 
from time immemorial. 

One last factor in the soil is of the utmost importance to fertility, and 
that is the presence of lime— of calcium carbonate, to be more accurate— in 
quantities sufficient to maintain the soil in a neutral condition. Old as is the 
, knowledge that lime is of value to the soil, we are only now beginning to 
realise, as investigation into the minute organisms of the soil proceeds, how 
fundamental is the presence ot lime to fertility, A survey of the farming of 
England or western Europe will show that all the naturally rich soils are 
either definitely calcareous or contain sufficient calcium carbonate to main- 
tain them in a neutral condition even after many centuries of cultivation. 
Examples are not lacking where the supply of calcium carbonate by human 
agency has been the factor in bringing and keeping land in cultivation. I 
have discussed one such case on the Rothainsted estate, and several others 
have come under my notice. The amelioration of non-calcareous soils by 
treatment with chalk or marl from some adjacent source has been a traditional 
usage in England and the North of France ; Pliny reports it as prevailing in 
Ganl and Hritain in his day ; and the farmer of to-day often owes the vahit» 
of his land to his unknown predecessors who continuously chalked or marled 
the land. Upon the presence of carbonate of lime depends the type of 
biological reaction that will go on in the soil, the beneficial bacterial processes 
that prepare the food for plants only take place in a medium with a neutral 
reaction. The Rothamsted soils have provided two leading cases.— • 
Nature- * 

(To be continued.) 
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How to tiike Samples and send Specimens for Examination. 

Soils. 

To obtain a fair avorai^o sample of the soil in a field for analysip, as 
nearly as possible equal quantities of soil are taken from nob leas than, 
four different parts of it. At the places ehosen for taking samples the surface 
is lightly scraped, to remove leaves, mulch, Ac., a verticid hole t8 inches 
square is then dug to a depth of 2 fe<it, like a port hole. With a sharp spade 
a slice of soil to a de[)bh of one foot is cut oil one side of the hole and [daetd 
in a clean bag. Uig stones and big roots should be removed, bub not small 
stones, tlm si/e ot a pea, or lino roots. 

The pvoitess is 1 epcated at the other places selected, and all the samples 
nro then thorougldy mixed, big lumps being broken up. After well mixing 
about 10 lbs is placed in a clean canvas bag, whicdi is .securely tieil up. Sueh 
samples should be forwarded in a clean wooden box. 

It is important that hays and boxes should he clean. 

Care must be taken about the labels. Kacii sample shou’d be labelled, 
and a duplicate label put inside the hag. Full information shouh^ be sent 
about each sample, stating elevation, rainfall, d(‘pth of soil, iiaturo of sub- 
soil, surrounding rocks and countty, whether it is on a level or .slope near 
a river, Ac , and the history of the previous manurial treatment of the soil. 

The same rules apply to baking samples of a sub-soil 
Plant Diseases. 

These should be packed so that, if possible, tjiey will arrive in the same 
condition in wliich they were collected, and th(*y mast not he e.cter^uilUj wet 
when they are put up. In some eases ilic specimens may be dried between 
sheets of blotting paper under light prossiin? before they are packed. 

Specimens which decay ra[>ldly iiia> he .sent in a solution «>r Formalin, 
1 part to 20 parts of water. 

Insects. 

If live insects are sent, some of their foo<l plant, wliieh shoukl he dry 
should be enclosed with them, and also a little -eiushed paper- Inseels found 
in soil, wo(»d, Ac., should be sent in these materials 

Tin boxes should he used for packing, and lioh*s should nob he bored in 
them, or if they are, only one or two and these quite small. 

Insects should usually ho sent dead. They may be killed in a cyanide 
bottle, or enclosed under a tumbler with a small pi(‘ce of blotting " paper 
soaked in benzine. They should be quite dry when packed, and are best 
buried in dry sawdust with a little powdered- naphthaline. 

Small insects should be packed with finely shredded | aper. Coltt n 
wool should, never he used. 

Butterflies ami moths should be enclosed in papers folded into triangular- 
shaped packets, which arc packed in a box with crushed paper lo prevent 
shaking. , , 

Scale insects should be packed each specimen attached to its 

food plant, simply wrapped in soft tissue paper. 

General, 

III all cases more than one specimen of each kind should be sent — if 
possible 4 or 5. 

Every specimen should be clearly labelled so that there can be no jmssihle 
mistake. The label should boar a number referring to a description in the 
covering letter. 

Full particulars about all specimen.^ sent must be recorded. 

All specimens should be sent to 
The Secretary, 

The United Planters’ Association of Southern India, 

BANGALORE 

to ensure their being promptly attended to upon arrival. 
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Cotitents. 

The Soirnlihc Export contributes an article on Coffee Manuring on a 
Scientific P»asis and ^ives the result of four years’ experiments made b\" 
Mr. Wilkins, which show.s the value of Scientific advice. Considering? the 
result from such advice the Scientific Expert has to be congratulated and 
has good grounds for stating that “ it is a sound proposition financially.”. 
He al.so gives an extract from the Hindii^ for what it is worth, on a Substitute 
for Acetic Acid lor Coagulation purposes and an extract from a letter from 
Mr. Eaton, Federated Malay States Agricultural Department, on the 
coagulation of latex, and a short note on the study of Soil Fertility. 

The proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of the Bababudin 
Association are published and include the President’s speech and the 
Report of the Delegate to the U, P. A. S. I. Meeting. 

A short report of the proceedings of the Central Travancoro Planters’ 
Association is published. 

The Board of Trade Journal furnishes us with the statistics of culti- 
vation of rubber in 1U13 in the Federated Malay States. 

\Vc are much indebted to Mr. Bernard, of Messrs. Parry & Co., for a 
Iftter on the Position of the Fertiliser Supply in South India, which will be 
read by all planters with interest. The two last paras are especially 
valuable in view of the present circumstances. 

The Director of the Labour Department has shown us a letter from a 
subscriber in which the following words occur: ’’There i.s no doubt the 
Labour Department is beginning already to make itself felt, these defaulters 
are running from pillar to post.” This is a hopeful sign of tlie utility of the 
Department in its infancy, and the more information given to the Director 
the more its sphere of usefulness will increase. 

There have been a good many of the Planting Community here lately 
on short visits. Many of them have come down with the intention of 
applying to join Indian Reserve of Officers, in which we trust they will be 
successful, 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S I. 

Coffee Manuring on a Soientiflo Basis. 

In May Mr. M. Wilkins wrole an article in the Chronicle 

(VIII. p. 208) describing a nianurial systefn he was carrying out on his 
Hoskerry Estate in North Coorg, • This system w is laid down in consnlta* 
tion with the Scientific Departiiiei^t and it was originally based on chemical 
analyses of the different types of soil on the estate, rhe estate of 50 acres 
was divided up into five sections and the manures applied to each section 
each year bear a carefully considered relation to those applied the year 
before on the one hand, and to those to be applied the following year on 
the other. The system has now been carried out for four years and the 
; results are so good that they are summarised below for the benefit of 
other Coffee planters, who .are advised to adopt a system of inaiiiiiing in the 
same way. 

The experiment began in 19.IL - Before that the crop picked from the 
50 acres in three years was 20 tons ; an average of 6‘6 tons or 2 b cwts per 
acre. In the four years of the experiment, including the present crop which 
has been estimated, 511 tons will have b'jen picked from the 50 acres; an 
average yield of 12*8 tons or 5*12 cwts per acre. Hence the crop has been 
doubled, and this in spite of the fact that this year there was abnormally bad 
rain at the blossom time, so that the 1914- 15 crop is disappointingly small. 
The following summary shows the crops picked, tli<' 191011 figures being 
before beginning the system 



1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

Section 1 — 5 Acres 

Tons. 

2 

Tons. 

Tons. 

3 

Tons. 

11 

Tons, 

2 

Section II — 10 ,, 

. i-! 

2 

4.1 

2 

2 

Section III — 10 „ 

Ik 

1 - 


1 4 

•> 

.1 

Section IV— 10 „ 

2 

3i 

7 1 

3 

2 

Section V — 15 „ 

1 

li 

' 1 

, 

1 

2 

Totals ... 

9 

9k 

18 

12-1 

11 


The cost of the system on 50 acres is shown in the table below. In 
1910 one application of manure was given in March ; from 1911 to 1913, two 
applications a year have been given; one in March and one in November. 
This year 1914 only one application has been made, that in March ; the 
November application will be omitted owing to reasons of economy caused 
by the war. 


Year. 

Cost of Manures ! 
and Cart-hire. 

Cost of 
Application. 

Total. 


Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

1910—11 

1,150 1 ■■ 

75 

1,225 

1911—12 

1,770 - 

100 

1,870 

1912—13 * 

' '2.597 " 

140 

2,737 

1913—14 

2.320 

126 

2,446 

1914—15 

1,580 

131 

1,711 
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Taking the 1910-11 figures as thii average annual expenditure on 
manuring before the system was begu% which is approximately correct 
since the same manures were applied, ^nes and Poonac, year after year, 
with an average crop of 6’6 tons of Coffee the expenditure per ton of crop 
was about Rs.l85. With the new system the average expenditure on 
manures per annum from 1911 to 1914 is Rs.2,192 and with an average crop 
of 12*8 tons the expenditure per ton of crop is only Rs. 172. It may be 
objected that this is not a fair way of using the figures since only one of the 
two intended applications was made this year. If, however, we put the cost 
of manuring this year at the same figure as last year, viz., Rs. 2,446, it 
makes the cost per ton of crop Rs.l86. Hence it will be seen that the system 
adopted has not only doubled the crop, but has done so with no greater 
expenditure then was incurred in getting a small crop, so that it is a sound 
proposition financially. 

Substitutes foi* Aoetio Aoid foi* Cosgulation Purposes* 

In continuation of this subject the following which appeared in the 
Hindu of 4 November is quoted for what it is worth : 

“An important discovery, says the Colombo correspondent of 
ComnicrcCy has been just made by a well known planter of the Kandy 
District in the use of the Milk in the Coconut, or the water as it is commonly 
called, as a coagulant for Rubber. The Coconut water is allowed to ferment 
for 4 days and the liquid used coagulates latex, producing a superior Rubber, 
very much better than that obtained from the use of Crude Acetic Acid. 
From one to two ounces of the liquid was used for a pint of pure latex, the 
colour of the rubber produced was very good, clearer than that produced 
from Cocoa fermentation. Experiment should now be made to determine 
how long the liquid can be kept or preserved, and whether it is practica- 
ble to transport it from Coconut Estates- to Rubber Estates. The millions 
of gallons of Coconut water which run to waste on Estates in copra drying 
and desicating mills can now be profitably utilised. The coagulant is 
obviously the cheapest.” 

This must be treated with a certain amount of reserve until further 
experiments have been conducted. It is a similar process to that suggested 
by the Ceylon Agricultural Department of using toddy- vinegar. Coconut* 
water contains a certain amount of sugar and, when fermented, probably pro- 
duces a vinegar, or dilute solution of crude acetic acid, or something closely 
allied to it. The yield is small and transport dilficulties will be great apd 
many of the South Indian rubber estates are not favourably situated with 
regard to Coconut areas. 

All the correspondence on this subject goes to show that there are many 
substitutes for Acetic Acid should the necessity arise and experiments are 
needed to discover which is the cheapest, best, and most easily handled of 
these in estate practice. 

Experiments arc now called for with : Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium 
Sulphate, Aluminium Sulphate, Sodium Bisulphate, and fermented Coconut 
water. Who will volunteer to conduct experiments with any or all of these 
coagulants ? As befoie started I can ai^angc to send a free sample of 
sodium bisulphate to anyone who wishes to experiment with it. 

Mr. B. J. Eaton of the Federated Malay States’ Agricultural Depart- 
ment suggests that the latex should be allowed to coagulate by itself os the 
absence of air, which dous away, with the objection of the footed smell pro- 
duced by latex allowed to coagulate by itself iu the open. He wrkes in the 
Malay Mail of 22ad October as follows 
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“ With the possibility of there being a shortage of acetic acid, which has 
been discussed recentlvi the following methods of coagulating latex arc 
suggested and may eventually prove excellent methods to adopt entirely in 
lieu of.acetic acid or other coagulants. The first consists in allowing latex 
to coagulate naturally under anaerobic conditions, /.e., in the absence of air. 
It has . been known for some time that if latex is allowed to coagu- 
late naturally in open vessels* a milky slime forms at the surface 
and the amount of this slime is in proportion to the surface of latex 
exposed : natural oxidation also occurs and produces a dark rubber or 
a rubber with dark streaks or patches. If the vessel in which the latex 
is allowed to stand be filled completely and rendered practically air- 
tight, anaerobic fermentation alone occurs with complete .coagulation 
and the rubber produced is of a good colour after creping and dry- 
ing. Any small portion from the surface which may be discoloured 
accidentally can be separated and made into second grade. This coagula- 
tion is carried out preferably in tall narrow vessels which may be covered by 
means of a board or other suitable cover to render the vessel practically 
airtight. If a paler crepe is desired the coagulated lump of rubber can 
be soaked for a few hours in dilute solution of sodium bisulphite or dried in 
an atmosphere of carbonic acid gas,”’by burning charcoal in the drying 
rooms. Preferably pure undiluted latex should be used that coagulation 
may be cpmplete in about 7 or 8 hours, but the rubber may be left in the 
serum till the following day if desired. The other method produces a 
smoked and therefore a dark rubber. It consists in allowing latex in thin 
layers in shallow trays to coagulate in a smoke house. A thin layer is added 
daily on the top of the previous day’s layer, which is already coagulated, 
and the process continued till a thick slab is obtained, the rubber being 
removed fcap» the trays after a period of a weekor a fortnight so that e mh 
slab represents latex collected over a period which means greater nniforun y 
in the product. Some of the moisture remiiuiug iii the slab'c.iu bo 
removed by pressing in blocking machines.” 

The 8tud|f of Soil Fertility. 

Ever since the Rothamsted Experimental Station has been established, 
it has devoted its attention principally to problems of soil fertility. In the 
Journal of the Board of culture (August 1914i, the present Director 
(Dr, E. J, Russell) points out that soil fertility, though originally believed to 
depend on the presence of sufficient plant food, is in reality dependent 
upon at least six factors; (1) the amount of plant food in the 
soil, (2) the amount of water present, (3) air supply, (4) the temperature, 
(5) siiffiicient space for root development, and (6) absence of injurious 
agents. At the present time attention is concentrated at Rothamsted on the 
first and last of these. In the former, as well as the mere provision of plant 
food in the form of suitable manures, essential points for study are the 
control of waste, the changes which the manure undergoes in the soil, and, 
the proper balancing of manures. This latter point is exceedingly important, 
for it has been found that the plant, like the animal, needs for its best deve- 
lopment a sort of * balanced ration’ so to speak— it can make more use of 
its nitrogen supply in certain forms and in combination with other kinds of 
nutrients just as the animal can use its organic nitrogen most advantageously 
in conjunction with fixed quantities of carbohydrates. 

RUDOLPH U. ANSTEAD, 

Expert.. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Bababudin Planters* Association. 

The third Annual General MeetiHfl of the Association was held 
at the Santaveri Travellers' Bungalow on October 2Wi^ 191 i. 

PRbSiiNT. — Nfessrs. A, H, Boyd (Presid(&nt), W. Barnard, A. C. W. Denne, 
H. Kerr, N. G, B. Kirwao, F. D. Meppen, L. F. Powell, 
C. Sylk, S. J, Wilson, O. Watson, and S. H. Dennis (Honorary 
Secretary), Visitor: Mr. N. A. Barnard. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

I.' Pf^esident's Address : - I fail to see that I can tell you mucl^ that 
you do tfdt already know, as everything of interest to planters is ppbullied 
weekly in 'fhb Planters' Chronicle^ and the Honorary Secretary’s report 
deals with the accounts of our AssociatTofi. The last few months have been 
inoniontous ones in the annals both of tjje British Empire, and of the plant- 
ing coinintinity of Southern India. In August last the British Empire was 
forced into a European W’ar, in defence of its treaties, by the action of a 
country which looks on Treaties as simply bits of paper to be torn up at any 
moment, when it thinks fit to do so. A country, which, if half the reports 
we hear are true, carries on war in a manner only to be expected from a 
nation devoid of all civilization. We firmly believe that our Empire and 
her Allies will teach the common enemy a lesson which she will never forget, 
though they will never be able even partly to repair the damage done 
by the savage Hordes, who respect neither women nor children to 
say nothing of places of worldwide fame 4nd interest. As for the planters 
of Southern India they are to be congratulated on at last having shown 
some sign of unity, as I think I may say that the niajority of them have at 
last started a Labour Department of their own, a thing that has been 
talked about for many years but never carried till now. 

All who subscribe to the Departniei|t firmly believe that it will be the 
means of solving the Labour difficulties,’ which have hampered them for 
some years. Those who hold aloof on account of the cost ought to remem- 
ber that if only they would join, the srtbscKptlon per acre could be greatly 
reduced and that one really strong Department would do more good than 
dozens of rmiall ones. 

As regards the Scientific Departmertt of the U. P. A. S. I., the Govern- 
ment of Madras has made us a very good offer. They propose to take over 
the Department and run it on proper lines for our benefit, provided we are 
willing to pay a certain sum as our share of expenses. At one time there 
was a doubt as to whether the money coiild be raised, but I now hear the 
Executive of the U. P. A. S. I., have 9i6!ved the difficulty and see their way 
tb raising the money. If this is so, there need be no difficulty in handing 
over the Department to the Madras Government. 

To refer to Coffee, I am sorry to say that Green Bug seems still to be 
spreading. But now that Dr, Coleman, the Director of Agriculture for Mysore 
and his staff have tackled it, I feel sure some means will be found, not only 
for checking it, blit for stamping it out. ^ 

I am" glad to hear that " Dr. Coletnan now proposes to tackle Coffee 
Borer, a subject of great importance tp most of us. But the sooner the 
' Mysore Government introduces a Pest Act to strengthen his hands, the 
better for us all. 1 am glad to say that Coffee everywhere seeiVis to be recover- 
ing from the effects of the long drought of last season. Crops this ^^ear will 
be small, but the prospects for the next one look good, Judging from Home 
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Reports I do not think we need be afraid of not being able to sell our 
coining crop at fairly good prices. Extra pay to both men and women seems 
to have done good, as most places, have as many coolies as they require at 
present, though many of them require more' for crop. 

As for the roads round here I am sorry to say that in spite of the 
increased allowance for their up-keep, progress has been very slow, but I 
sincerely hope that great improvement will soon be shown. All planters 
know the great difficulties our energetic Executive Engineer has to contend 
with and sympathise with him. We (|iiitc realise that he is doing his best 
for the roads. As regards the Hababiidin Hill Road, I trust the Govern- 
ment will favourably reconsider the requests of all planters and others 
interested in the road. 

The Santaveri Dispensary is again on to-day's Agenda and I think 
Government might do somcthing/lo meet our wishes on the subject, as a 
dispensary at Santaveri would benefit a number of Government villages as 
well as our estate coolies. At present we have no medical assistance of any 
sort and in cases of serious illness, have to send about 20 miles to the 
nearest Hospital. This means that it may be days before any medical man 
turns up. 

II. Honorary Secretary's Report for year 1013-14. 

Accounts, — All accounts for the past year are on the table. 

The balance at credit of the Association at June 30th, lOl f. (the end of 
our Financial year) was Ks. 2,068-3-8, out of this sum Ks.1.590 was due to 
the Assistant Scientific Officer Fund and was paid in July 1014, so that the 
balance to be carried forward to the current jear after meeting all liabilities 
is Ks.478-3-8. 

We opened the past year with a subscribiug area of .5,721 acres. 
1 member resigned and a new member joined, thci year clositig with 5,605 
acres, a decrease of 26 acres. All subscriptions for the current year have 
been paid with 2 exceptions. The Planters’ Henevulent Fund subscriptions 
arc not all in. 

Estimates for Current yeiir (1014-1915). 

Ks. A. p. 

Revenue^ 

5,695 acres at 8 as. per acre ... ... 2,857 8 0 

Expenditure — 

Subscription to F, P. A. S. I. 

5,695 acre at 2 as. per acre 

4th year’s subscription to the 
Asst. Scientific Officer Fund 

Typewriter, purchase of 

Stationery 

Postages 

„ Council of Planters’ 

Associations 


Kalance ... ... 91 10 0 

Balance foi\Naid from June 1914 ... ... 478 3 8 


Kb. A. p. 

711 14 0 

1 ,800 f> 0 
200 0 0 
20 0 0 
24 0 0 

10 0 0 

2,765 14 0 


Estimated credit balance at June 50th, 1915 


569 13 8 
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Before closing I must thank the President and members for all the 
help they have given me during the past 7 months. I have now much 
pleasure in placing my resignation in your hands. 

The Report was passed and Messsrs. Oenne and Barnard asked to 
audit the past year’s accounts. 

III, Btihabudin Hill R )ad. — Two' h‘ltci fiom the President, District 
Board, Kadur District, dated July 24th, and September 10th, 1914 anent 
the maintenance of the road and the establishment of a Toll gate on this road 
were read. The matter was discussed in detail by the meeting and Mr. 
Kirwan pointed out the trouble and annoyance the Toll gate was giving. 

A meeting was to be held in Chickmaglnr o i November 3rd, to protest 
against it. 

Proposed by Mr. Hoyd and seconded by Mr. Svlk : “That Messrs. 
Hugonin, Lovett and Kirwan represent the Association at the meeting to be 
held in Chickmaglnr on the 3rd November.” 

IV. Green Insecticides. — Two letters from Dr. Leslie C. Cole- 
man, Director of Agriculture to the Government of Mysore dated 1st Angiist 
and 7th October, 1914 were read pointing out the superiority of fish oil soap 
resin as manufactured by the oil Chemist, Madras Fisheries Biirean, over 
other Green Bug spraying mixtures, and informing us of an unavoidable 
delay having taken place due to the Oil Expert having to get caustic potash 
from England and the insecticide not being available lieforc January* 1915. 
Four more members intimated their desire for some. 

V, Santaveri Dispensary. — Read memo. No, L. F. 14 dated 
30-7-1914 from the President, District Board, K.adnr District, with reference 
to Government of Mysore’s derision on thi.s in.Uter. 

The meeting expressed disappointment that the Dispensary promised 
by Government son.e time ago was not y(‘t an aci'ninplised fart and that 
Santaveri was only likely to be served by out' of the iliner.ating Dispinrsaries 
proposed in connection with the scheme for the improvmnent of the 
Main ad. 

The following rcsjlution was proposed by Mr, Diuinc and seconded 
by Mr. Sylk and carried ; That this Associaiioii regrets to see that 
Government has not yet • seen fit to provide medical attendance for an 
important District like Santaveri and hopes tliat .something will soon be 
done. 

VI. Delegates Report to U. P. A. S. 7. Mcctintl. — The Report was 
read by Mr. Dennis. 

Mr. Chairman & Gentlemen, — Mr Bovd and I attended the meeting as 
your Delegates. We shall not bore you with a repetition of all that appeared 
in the press, a brief summary of the proceedings will suffice. 

First and foremost the Labour Department was floated and waverers 
can still come in on etiual terms with original supporters if they decide to do 
so before June, 1915 as per the following rssolution passed : — 

“That any Estate joining the Department 12 months after the starting 
of the Labour Department shall pay an entrance fee of Re.l over and above 
the Rs.2 per acre, but that any new interest or estate changing hands, not 
having had the chance of joining previously shall be allowed to join on the 
original terms.” It was agreed that with the exception of the 2 members, 
representing Messrs. Jas. Finlay & Co„ on the committee, all vacancies 
occurring will be filled by the vote of U. P. A. S, L Council, 
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Scientific Department. — With reference to the proposal that the Gov- 
ernment of Madras, should take over the Scientific Department and run it 
in co-operation with ourselves, so that it should further develop, their 
scheme is to add a Mycologist to tbe Scientific Staff and establish an ex- 
perimental station probably on the Anamalais. 

Jo do this the Madras Government are prepared to give 5 limes their 
present contribution and the U. P. A. S. I., are asked to increase their share 
from Rs.9,000 to Rs. 15,000 an increase of R-;.6,000. Ks.l 800 per annum 
was subscribed at the meeting. 

Hybridisation. — The experimental plot on the Nilgiris judging from 
Mr. F. H. Butcher’s (Curator of the Government Botanic Gardens' Report 
is not doing well. 

Green — With the advent of Green Bug in the District it wasimpress- 

ed upon us by Dr, Coleman that immediately it is noticed systematic spraying 
must be adopted and every effort should be made to prevent it spreaditig to 
the shade and a crusade conducted against the ants who spread it. Dr. 
Coleman i« taking measures to combat it on affected native estates. He has 
told us not to get any green stuff from Bangalore as it was difficult to say 
what did or did not harbour it. 

Pest Act. — We again .supported a resolution asking the Government of 
Madras to legislate for an internal Pest Act to control posts already esta- 
blished in planting districts and also to approach native Governments. Dr. 
Coleman emphasised this and said he was going to ask the Mysore Govern- 
ment for a Pest Act as it was impossible to do anything without one. 

Adulteration of Coffee.- On this subject, last year’s resohitiou was 
re-affirmed and in addition to that the V . l\ A. S. 1. co-operates with the 
Rangoon Chamber of Commerce in the measures they are taking. 

Railways. — The Arsikere- Mangalore Railway is practically sanctioned 
and there is every probability of the work being taken in hand shortly. 

Planters' Benevolent Fund, — This fund has Rs.l 7,000 invested in 
Government paper. During 1913-14 four applications were made. Jt is 
hoped all members will give it their support. 

School of Tropical Medicine,— Government of Madras wer« 
unable to help this as there is to be a school in India which will rei|uire their 
support. It is t6 be hoped it will be located in South India. 

VII. Scientific Department. — Read Chairman of U. P. A. I.’s 
Circular letter dated October 5th. — Proposed by Mr. Boyd seconded by 
Mr, Denne that Mr. W. S. Johnson be asked to represent the Association at 
the meeting to be held in Madras in December. 

VIII. Gift of Coffee for troops at front,— This proposal in‘=‘t with 
nn.animous support and the following resolution was proposed by Mr. Kirwan 
.seconded by Mr. Barnard and carried. — “ Members present are in favour of 
contributing to the War Coffee Contribution and will refer to proprietors for 
sanction.” 

Imperial Indian Relief The Hony. Secretary was instructed 

to forward to the Honorary Secretary, Imperial Indian Relief Fund, My.sore 
and Coorg Branch as a first instalment, the subscriptions (Rs.555) that had 
nome in. 
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IX. L'lhonr. — Mr. Birnard's complaint against a neighbour w^s dis- 
cussed and thefoHowing resolution proposed by Mr. Kirwan' and seconded 
by Mr. Barnard was carried.— “ That this Association protests to the pro- 
prietors of the Lai- Bach Estate against their paying a higher rate of pay 
to coolie.s than other E.states in the District, especially bearing in mind the 
fact that they have not availed themselves of the existing organisation to 
raise .and regulate the labour force of Southern India.” 

Next Meetinii . — It was decided this should take place in Chick maglur 
nit before \ he enul of March. 

Elect ion of Office Bearers — 

Result: — Mr. Boyd ... ... ... President. 

Mr^ Denne... ... ... Vice-President. 

Mr. Dennis ... ... Honorary Secretary. 

Members of Council of^Mysore Planters’ Associations : Messrs. Hugo- 
n \\, Kirwan and Dennis. 

The Meeting chased with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

(Signed) A. IL BOYD, 

Chairman. 

1 ,. ) S. H. DENNIS, 

Hon» Secretary, 


Central Travancore Planters’ Association. 

The Third Quarterly General M<^etin^i of this Association u^as held 

on "Saturday the 31st October at the Travellers' Bun^aloxt, 
Pcennadct at 10 a.ni. 

Present, — Messrs. H. C. \Vestaw.ay (Chairnrin). W. H. G. Le^hy 
(Vice-Chairman), J. S. Wilkie, F. Winterbotham. W. H. J. Milner, C. A. 
Mackenzie, A. R. St. George and R. P. Koissier (Honorary Secretary.) 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were taken as read and confirnied. 

1, Correspondence,— hW corre.spondence since the previous Meeting 
was read and the following papers were laid on the table : 

Press Comnmniqne from the Government of India, Department of 
Comaierce and Industry, dated 16th August. Circular letter from the 
Snpe intendent. Oevicolam l>ivwion. No. 549 of the 1—2 — 1090. Circular 
letter No. 754 of 14 from the Resident Of Travancore and CcKshin. Cir- 
cular letter No, 860 of 9th October from the Superintendent, Devicolam Divi- 
sion. Circular letter No. 686 of 5th October from the Superintendent, 
Devicolam Division. 

2. War Funds Subscriptions, — With reference to correspondence 

on the subject of the propo.^d gift of Tea to the Rii.s.sian Troops, it was pro- 
fw-sed by .Mr. Wilkie and seconded by Mr. Leahy : That the Honorary 

Secretary do write to the Russian Consul at Colombo asking what grades of 
Hl;ick Tea would be most sifiiable for this Carried. 

Regarding the subscriptions collected from Members of the Association 
for War Funds, it was resolved that the sum of Rs.300 having been collected 
half of this shall be sent to the Imperial Indian Relief Fund and half to the 
Prince of Wales’ Fund. 
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It was decided at this Meeting that a Fund be opened to which Mem- 
bers may subscribe and it wiU settled at eac^ quarterly meeting to what 
Fund the amount collected shall be allotted. Subscriptions to be sent in to 
the Honorary Secretary* - 

3. The advisability of issuing Rice to, the Coolies at cost price. It was 
resolved that this matter stand, qver. 

4. Hlection of Sri Mnllam Delegate. Wilkie was unanimously 
elected as Delegate from this Association. The delegate was informed that 
the subjects to be brought forward by him at the Assembly are : — 

Tea Thefts ; Kottayain Kiirnili Road and especially the Vandiperiyar 
Kupili section. 

5. Election of an Honorary Member, — It was proposed by Mr. 

Leahy and pcconded by Mr. Roi^sier : “ That Mr. Atkins, the Magistrate at 

Peermade, be elected an Honorary Member of this Association.” — Carried 
itumtiinously. 

Appeal from the Principal of St, GVor^jc’.s Homes, Kodaikanal , — 
The Chairman read a letter from the Rev, 1. H. Osmaston with an appeal 
on behalf of this Institution. 

M’ith a vote of thanks to the Chair the Meeting terminated. 

(Signed) REGINALD P. ROISSIEK, 

Honorary Secretary, 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

Rubber Cui.tivation in 1913. 

According to information received from the Malay States Information 
Agency in London, the Director of Agriculture for the Federated Malay 
States, in his report for 1913. states that the production of plantation rubber 
in that year was 23,719 tons against 15,506 tons in 1912. This is just over 
one-half the world’s supply, which has been computed at 47,000 tons for 
1913. The total estate production of Malaya, however, is returned at 28,214 
tons, an increase of 9,266 tons, over the previous year. The largest increase 
outside the Federated Malay States comes from Malacca, where the produc- 
tion was doubled during the year, and that Settlement now follows Selangor 
and Perak in production. 

Selangor exported 11,883 ton.s; Perak, 7,659 tons: Negri Sembilan 3,995 
tons and Pahang 182 tons. 

The area newly planted with rubber in 1913 was only 31,127 acres 
as compared with 54,105 acres in 1912 and 107,200 acres in 1911. 

The increase is larger than might have been expected, however, in 
view of the fall in the price of rubber. 

The producing rubber acreage in the Federated Malay States is 
returned at 164,390 acres, an increase of about 28,000 acres over the 
preceding year. The average yield per acre works out at 275 lbs. 

The fall in the price rubber, of althpughits rapidity was unfortunate, was 
not without its good effects on the plantation industry. Estates throughout 
the country have overhauled their expenditure, and considerable economies 
have beep effected io dirootion. — Th^ Bqard of Trade Journal, 
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FERTILISERS. 

The Position of the Pertilisei* Suppiy in South Indist 

Mr. Bernard, Messrs. Parry & Co’s chemist, has been kind cnouj'h to 
write the following article showing how the conditions imposed by the Kuro- 
pean War affect the supply oT fertilisers in South India, This is a subject of 
great interest to the planters and Mr. Bernard’s suggestion as to how to 
overcome the shortage of Potash is an excellent one. Existing conditions 
undoubtedly afford an excellent opportunity for developing local supplies of 
fertilisers and giving them a fair trial against imported materials, and if a 
means of supplanting German Potash can be found, why so much the better. 
Mr, Bernard writes as follows: — 

** In these idays when the (jiiestion of the supply of Manures is being 
discussed, and the importation of Manures 'from Europe, especially Potash 
Salts, is suspended, a word or two on the ppsition may be of interest to your 
readers. 

“ First of all, we may say there is no occasion to fear short supplies of 
imported manures for this season, as stocks on hand are sufficient to cover 
all probable rcipiirements. If the War is not over before next season, how- 
ever, it is probable that some alteration of Planters’ manuring programmes 
will have to be considered. Germany being the source of Potash Salts, it 
will be impossible to import the usual grades of Sulphate of Potash, Muriate 
of Potash, and Kainit, and high rates of freight will add considerably to the 
cost of such manures as Basic Slag, Nitrolim, and those grades of Super- 
phosphates which are imported. Here again there is no cause for concern, 
because all the essentials of plant-food — Phosphates, Nitrogen, Potash, and 
Lime are available in this country and the manuring of Tea, Coffee, & Rubber 
need not suffer in the slightest degree. With an ample supply of bones and 
Sulphuric Acid, Phosphates can be manufactured to take the place of those 
that have been imported. The reciuisities are Mills for grinding the Bones 
to fine meal, and plant for the iiiamifacture of Sulphuric acid. We arc 
already carrying on these operations on a large scale at our Ranipet Works 
and we command supplies of bones which sufficient to make phosphates 
to supply all the needs of the Planting Districts of Southern India. 

Phosphates .— Bone compounds we refer to arc : - 

(1) Superphosphate containing : — 

14 to 15 per cent, phosphoric acid soluble iu water. 

15 to 17 per cent, total phosphoric acid. 

This is suitable only for soils which contain a certain amount of Lime 
in their composition. It is made from bone char dust aud coiitaius little or 
no nitrogen. 

(2) “ Basic Bone Superphosphate containing . 

12 to 13, per cent. Phosphoric acid soluble in citric acid 

2i to 3 per cent, Nitrogen * 
about 40 per cent. Lime. 

“ The majority of soils in the Planting Districts being deficient in lime, 
phosphates in a basic form are, as a rule, to be preferred and we manufac- 
ture this (inality accordingly. Hs' price at onr Works is about Rs.75 per ton 
and having regard to its analysis and ready availability in the soil, it is a 
cheap manure. Taking the value of 2^ per cent. Nitrogen^ to be Rs.25 per 
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ton Rs.50 rcprescntii the value per ton of the citrate soluble phosphoric and * 
lime (CaO) in combination, which it contains. 

“This manure may be conhdently recommended to supply the basic 
phosphates for which basic sla^ is frequently used. Our product is supplied 
in fine pulverous condition, without which, of course, it would not be so 
suitable. 

“ Nitroi^en . — One effect of the War is, we anticipate, that owing to the 
interruption of shipping from India, the price of poonac will fall, and we 
shall have for the lime a reversal of ordinary conditions in which the unit of 
nitrogen can usually be bought cheaper in an imported form than in poonac. 
In fact, the reason for importing nitrogenous manures under normal condi- 
tions in many cases is that the market value of poonac is sometimes beyond 
its manurial worth ; it is then advisable to use imported ina;niires. If these 
should not be available, there will be ample supplies of poonac obtainable 
locally, so that so far as nitrogen is concerned there will be no shortage, and 
rates will be in favour of our planting friends. 

Potash Salts. - As already mentioned, it is impossible to import further 
supplies of these while the war lasts, but existing stocks are likely to serve 
this season’s recjuirements. In regard to their use, the (juantity usually re- 
commended by the Potash Syndicate as the maximum to apply per acre is 1 
cwt. Sulphate or Muriate of PoMdi. We have found that an annual appli- 
cation of a J cwt. of Sulphate or Mamte of Potash per acre in a complete 
manure gives satisf ictory restflts and we recommend it as an economical 
dose, e.specially in the present cff com stances. We have, however, completed ; 
arrangements to manufacture, when stocks of imported Potash Salts are cx- ! 
hausted, a {huble Sulphate of Potash and I A me* This, by reason of its 
lime cotiterifs;' will be entirely suitable for the soils’of the Planting Districts, 
Its analysis shows it to consist of fully half_ Sulphate of Potash and the 
reniiinder Sulphate of Lime ; it contains 25 per cent, pure Potash. The 
cost of this double Sulphate of Potash and lime will, wc anticipate, compare 
favourably with that of iir ported Sulphate of potash unit for unit,” 


TEA. 

Indian Tea. 

Offerings this week comprised about 40,000 packages, and a marked 
chaugc has taken place in the condition of the market since last week. The 
report that no steamer with Tea left Calcutta between September 7th and 
October 4th caused the trade to consider the position of stocks in the. near 
future, and this, together with the large demand for export, had the effect of 
forcing the market up rapidly. All grades were actively competed for at the 
public sales, and while the lower descriptions were fully \d. dearer, Medium 
Pekoes frequently showed an advance of a \d. per pound. In addition to the 
cessation of shipments, the actual quantity “ entered for export” at Calcutta 
and Chittagong during September only amounted to 20 million pounds, against 
34. million pounds in September/ of last year. For next week about 

47.000 packages are in type. The following are the figures for September, 
according to statistics prepared by the Tea Brokers Association : Imports, 

27.559.000 lbs., against 28,524,000 lbs. in 1913. Deliviries, 15.285,000 lbs., 
against 14,9Q2,000 lbs. in 1913, while the stocke stands at 46,429,000 lbs. 
compared with 45,916,000 lbs. at the corresponding period last year . — The 
produce Markets' Review. 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 

I shall be much obliged if all subscribers of the Department will kindly 
note that no correspondence must take place between Proprietors, Managers, 
Superintendents or Assistants in charge of Estates and the Indian Agents 
or subordinates of the Departmental Staff. Letters should always be 
addressed to the European Officer in charge of the District where work has 
to be done. An exception is made as a temporary measure in favour of estates 
already in the habit of corresponding with the Trichinopoly and Villupuraiu 
Agents, copies of all such correspondence in these two instances being 
forwarded to me as heretofore, 

(Signed) Avlmkr Fi'. Martin, 

Director. 

Labour Department. 

Planting Coronor’s Recommendation Circulated, 

The District Planters’ Association in the Nnwara Eliya District have 
received circulars from the Assistant'’' Government Agent, Nuwara Eliya, 
regarding the recent rider added by Mr. W. Arthur Gorden to a verdict at 
an inquest held by him on the body of a cooly child who died as a result of 
being suffocated while in a cloth cradle. It is requested that Estate 
Superintendents might be informed. Nuwara Eliya Cor., November 3rd, 
-—^ 'eylon TimeSy 4tli November^ ’14. 


WAR FUND. 

The following subscriptions have been received from the Anarnalai 
Planters’ Association and acknowledged by the Honorary Secretary. 


J. I. Jones, Esq. 

Madras. 

Imperial. 


Prince of Wales. 

— 




Rs. 50 

0 

0 

J. H. Robinson, Esq. ... 

— 

50 

0 

0 




C. L. Dobbie, Esq. 

— 

15 

0 

0 




C. R.T. Congieve, Esq. ,..Rs.33 5 4 

33 

5 

4 

33 

5 

4 

E. N. House Esq. 

— 

— 

- 


20 

0 

0 

j. Jeffrey, Esq. 

— 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

J. K. Sampson, Esq, 

— . 

— 

.. 


25 

0 

0 

S. W. Hoolo, Esej, ,, 

— 

_ 

_ 


25 

0 

0 

E. W. Siiiicock, Esq. 

— 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

A, C. Colton, P^sq. 

— 

_ 

- 


35 

0 

0 

C . A. Mackenzie, P3s(j, ... 

— 

25 

0 

0 




J. (). K. Walsh, Ks(i. ... 


_ 

_ 


25 

0 

0 

R. P'owke, fcls(i. 

— 

50 

0 

0 


0 

0 

J. E. .Scott, Esq. 

— 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Ks.33 

5 4 

Rs.298 , 

5 

4 

Rs.453 

5 

4 

From Mr. Aylmer Martin... 


75 

0 

0 



Previously acknowledged... 


1,025 

0 

0 




Rs.33 

5 4 

Rs.1,398 

5 

4 

Rs.453 

5 

4 


London Tea Returns. 


Duty PaW. ^ Export. 

1913. 1914. .1913. 1914. 

lbs. lbs. Ib^. lbs. 

For week ended Oct. 3 ... 5,787,128 5,259,691 1,548,313 1,547,847 

For 40 weeks ended. Oct,3 ..;209,367,056 22^,124,919 42,201,026 41 ,609,441 
— The Produce Markets Review. . • * ; 
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A BIDEIilOHT ON ONRMAN PRICES. 

The Government exhibition of German and Austrian toys in Cheap- 
side was well attended by members of the trade, who were frnpressed by the 
extraordinary cheapness Of many^of the lines. 

The bulk of Germany’s trade is in toys retailed at a few pence, but as 
England purchased 1,1 83, 704 ^orth of German toys last year, it is evident 
their trade is worth capturing. 

We have in the past been urged to imitate the Germans ad naiiseanu 
Some of the revelations lately made concerning German trade show that the 
Teutons have occasionally surpassed themselves, attaining to a business 
finesse in which we could not possibly hope to rival them, Thus the Evening;* 
cites an extraordinary exploitation of the British market in connection 
w^.th^a British toy invention. This was n^ade by a German in a small way 
of business, who started with ;f3,000, borrowed from an obliging German 
bank. 

As soon as the plant was established, the bank applied to the German 
Government and obtained the services of 173 convicts, who were sent down 
at five o’clock each morning to the works, in charge of armed guards. The 
workshop, in fact, became a prison factory. 

The bank paid to the German Government an amount equivalent to 
Is, 3d. per day for each convict, and out of this amount three halfpence 
went to each prisoner, to form a fund for his benefit when released. In 
addition to the Is. 3d., the bank paid three halfpence a day for the mainten- 
ance of each convict. The men were taught a go6d trade and cost the 
Government nothing. Cases for the toys were made in the same factory, 
packed there by girls, sealed with a leaden Government seal, and sent to 
Hamburg for shipment — all for England. This seal was only broken after 
the goods left Hamburg, and the mark in ink upon each toy, “ Made in 
Germany,” was easily removed by the agent in this country. The toys 
were delivered in London to the retailers at 3s. lOd, per do;j(m, and wore 
sold to the public at bid. each, 

British labour for the same class of work would have been, at the cur- 
rent rate, from 4.s. 9d. to ds. 3d, a day. 

The Deutsche Bank made all necessary trade ciuiniries, collected 
accounts, and the business was guarded in London by th(*ir own clerks. The 
same toy was sold in l»orlin at Ls. 3d. marked Made in England.” 

Obviously these methods cannot be copirnl here, but the enterprise 
might possibly suggest occupation for some of onr German prisoners, who 
appear to be having an uncommonlv good time. We commend the sugges- 
tion to the authorities \ — Export World and Commercial Intelligence, 


The methods employed in the analyses of seed on the Continent 
naturally vary in the different institutions, but in general the principal 
objects of determination are common to all. These may be suinmari;?ed 
as follows : (1) genuineness and place of origin (the place of origin is 

important owing to the fact that the value of a sample of seed depends to 
a large extent upon where ft is grown); (2) purity; (3) moisture content ; 
(4i weight of 1,000 fresh seeds; and (5) germinating capacity and energy 
of germination. In the course of perusing the publication under con- 
sideration, it appears tha| the question of method is dealt with especially 
cojnprehensively in connexion with the Wageningen station in Holland, 
and it is therefore proposed to confine remarks on the subject with 
reference to this section. -The Agricultural iVtnc’.s, 
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Contents. 

The Planting Llxpcrt coiiLribiites an article oti the Local Deposits ot 
Liiiicstoni'. lo which lui inferred in his Ainiual Report of 1912, when an 
cxatjiinatioti ut local depo^ith to ascertarn whetlna' a ciu^aptir source could 
be tound than ol shell iunc from the Coast was. under mve.>tigation. The 
suggestion thrown out lo stait a co-operative scheme, iu these; haul times, is 
deserving ot grave- consideration by the Planting Community. A compre- 
hensive list is given with contents and those owners of properties near these 
centres would do well to study the advantages. Careful advice is gi\cn as 
to which should be used and which should be rejected, and the difference 
of cost of indigenous and imported lime worked out. The whole article is 
so replete with .sound economical advice, that, wc arc sure, it will be read 
with great interest by all. 

We publish the proceedings of the General Meeting of the Wynaad 
Planters' Association. 

As regards the Scientific Department being taken over and run by the 
Government of Madras, information has reached us, that the Govermnciit 
have decid(?d, on account of the War, to allow the matter to rest in abeyance 
for at least a year, if not until its cessation. 

Concluded in this issue is Mr. E. A. .\udrews’ interesting p.iper on 
Insects, for which wc are indebted to the courtesy of the Indian Tea Asso- 
ciatiou. 

We continue Mr. Hall's address on ** Land for Agriculture” and it will b;* 
noted what stress he lays on the presence of Calcium Carbonate in the aoil, 
and read in conjunction with ^ the Planting Expert's .irticlc, should lend 
added force lo the Planting Expert’s advice. 

We mentioned last week that many planters were applying to be 
enrolled as officers in the Indian Army Reserve. Since which we have 
heard witli pleasure that Mr. H. R, D. Bolton, a son of an old Mysore 
Planter, has been gazetted to the lOSth Infantry at Bombay. He is an old 
kossall boy and has played for Hampshire. Wc wish him a distinguished 
career. 
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BCIEMTIFIO DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. 8. 1. 

Local Dapoalta of LImoatona, 

In my Annual Report for 1012 it was stated that an examination of the 
Limestone deposits from different districts in South India had been begun 
to ascertain whether a cheaper source of lime than that from shells at the 
coast could not be found for certain planting centres. A number of samples 
from different places have been analysed from time to time, and the results 
show that there are deposits of Limestone which would yield valuable 
supplies of agricultural lime. These need exploitation and if proper methods 
of burning were employed probably a good grade of lime could be made at 
a cheaper rate than that now paid for coast lime when cost of transport is 
taken into account. Coast lime is often unsatisfactory and I often have 
samples .sent me which have been badly burned and which contain a large 
quantity of stones. It would appear that something might be done to 
develop local supplies to planting districts which are favourably situated 
towards local deposits of limestone. There is a difficulty in some cases of 
acquiring the rights to work these depo.sits, but this could be overcome in 
many cases. What is needed is a little co-operation amongst the planters 
of the favoured districts, but judging from past experience this is probabl}^ 
to be despaired of, There are many things the South India Planter cannot 
do, but pre eminent among his limitatioiis’ is his utter inability to combine 
tu run any kind of co-operative scheme for his own benefit and that of his 
neighbours. Herein he falls a long way behind in the race of agricultural 
progress which is such a marked feature of modern times in other countries, 
and his profits suflfer in consecjuence to a degree which he possibly does not 
realise. 


The following are analyses of limestone deposits which have been made 
i n tny laboratory during the last t hree years ;— _ 


District in which deposit 
occurs. 

Calcium 

Oxide. 

1 

1 

Carbon 

dioxide. 

Etiuiva- 
lent of 
Calcium 
carbonate. 

Magne- 

sium. 

oxide. 

Insolu- 

ble 

matter. 

1. 

IIiu>sur ... 


48* 19 

39*30 

86-05 

3*29 

7*47 




4.V34 

35*16 

75*60 

2*75 

14*96 




34*84 

37*42 

62*18 

4*74 

8-48 




3vS*14 

i4-9J 

()8-10 

0*83 

12*44 




4900 

38*54 

87*50 

0*91 

381 




37\S2 

42*20 

67*53 

10*25 

2*85 




46*22 

37*40 

82*54 

2*11 

10-39 


Birur ... 


51*58 

38*58 

92' U) 

0*34 1 

1*86 

d. 

Lingadhalli 


47*88 i 

38*20 

85*50 

0*88 

5*50 

4, 

Dod Lingadhalli 


4ri6 1 

35*94 

I 73*50 1 

1 0*59 

' 8*50 

5. 

Tarikcre 


1 3S‘36 1 

42*75 

! 68*50 

10*05 

: 3 14 

fi. 

H os pet ... 


' 41*86 

I 32*56 

74*75 

0*98 

12*24 

7. 

Lccki ... 


50*82 

1 .39*90 

90*75 

1*24 

5*94 




43*08 

30*23 

76*93 ! 

2*05 

11*95 

s. 

Salem ... 


30*80 

! 31*76. 

47*04 

9*13 

i 22*48 


Nilgiris ... 


45*36 

i .36* n 

81*09 

1*55 

13*46 


f) ... 


47*88 

38*26 

85*50 

1*36 

1 8*24 

10. 

High Range 






1 


(Travancore) 

• • • 

46*76 

20*31 

46*16 

— 

' 17*84 

11. 

West Coast Shells 

• • • 

56-76 

43*72 

99*57 1 

( 

— 1 

1 0*60 
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Many of these would yield r high grade nf agricultural lime, None are 
so good as the shells used as a source of Hin^ at the coast, but some approach 
this source closely and would be quite good enough when the saving in 
transport is taken into account. Magnesia contort should be looked at and 
any sample containing over 4% of this rejected. '1 he sample from Salem is 
typical of a material useless from the planter.s point v iew, while the Nilgiri, 
Lecki,and Hirur samples may be taken a? typical of highly suitable material. 
The Tarikere sample is useless on account of its high magnesia content, as 
are some of the Hunsur deposits, but on the otherliand, many of these 
latter deposits are very suitable for the niapiifacl III c of a good agiicuUuial 
Lime. 

A good grade slaked lime from the coast costs l\s.20 per ton. If pure 
this contains about 75% Calcium oxide, i,e. each pound of this material 
costs 2*3 pies and this should be taken as the unit value. To this is to 
added the cost of transport to the estate, often another 10-15 K.«., and if the 
local deposit was near the estates, though turning out a somewhat lower 
grade of lime it would be cheaper to obtain it from them and apply a little 
more, than from the coast. For example, suppose the cost of transport to 
any particular estate is Ks.lO a ton— the cost ot a p imid of Calcium oxide 
obtained from the coast on the estate becomes .^‘7 pies. Now suppose a 
local lime could be bought containing only 65^*.) ('alcinm oxide, on which 
the transport was Ks.2 a ton. Even if the price of this lime at the kiim was 
still Rs.20 (which it should not be) the cost of a pound of Calcium oxide on 
the estate is only 2*6 pies. 

To look at it in another wav, if the applie ition of the coa^t <;laked lime 
w IS to he two tons an acre, or 3360 lbs. of Crdcinm oxide, this would ro^t 
Ks,60 on the estate. Now to get the sam^" quant it v with the lower grade 
local slaked lime, 2 Ions 7 cwts. per acre mn u be applied, and this would 
cost Us.50-9-7 on the estate. 

As a matter of fact the ad/antagc should be more than this as it should 
be possible to produce the lime locally at less than l\s.20 a ton. With the 
increasing necessity for regular applications of lime to estate.^ in South 
India, where the soil is naturally deficient in this important ingredient, this 
matter is, as I have pointed out before, worthy of liie serious attention of 
planters favourably situated as regards local deposits of limestone. In 
Assam, Tea soils have recently been fouml to benefit very considerably 
from application of lime and tea districts far from the coast would do well 
to investigate the possibility of sources nearer to Ii ind. 

Lime- Magnesia Ratio In Soils. 

According to Loew an excess of either Liim' or .Magnesia in the soil is 
injurious to plant growth, the optimum ratio of 1 Jme to Magnesia being 
1 ; 1 to 4: 1. Experiments however to test directly the effect of this ratio 
on the growth of plants have given conflicting rcsnlt.s. From the effect of 
salts on plants grown in water cultures we shon’d expect plants not to te 
influenced by the ratio of the bases under the condiiions obtaiirng in any 
but alkaline soils, while from field observations il is certain that soils with 
an exceedingly wide ratio of Lime to Magnesia may be exceptionally fertile. 
Hence it would appear that in analyses of ordinary soils this ratio has r.ot 
the significance which Loew accorded it* Still it is advisable not to apply 
large quantities of magnesia to a soil in need of Lime, and Magnesium limrs 
should be avoided as far as possible as fertilisers. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Plantint Expert 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Wynaad Planters’ Association. 

Proceedings of the General 'Meeting held at the Meppadi Club 
on November 4th, 191 i. 

Pke SENT. — Messrs. Bisset ; Blackhani ; Darkin ; Gauld ; Macbaiii : Milton ; 

A. K. Sinipsoii ; Veriiedc ; Whitloii; Wiuterbothaiii and C. E. 
Abbott, Honorary Secretary. Mr. Wbittoii in the Chair, 
Election of New Members - Messrs. A. K. Simpson and J. C. 
l^lackhaiii were elected members.' 

1929. Proceedings of last meeting were confirmed. 

1930. Revenue Settlement in J. — Read letter from the 

Hon’blc Mr. L. lUicklcy, I. C. S., who owing to the pressure of other work is 
unable at present to visit Wynaad. 

1931. Scientijic^ Department U, P. A, S» L — The Honorary Secre- 
tary stated that in order to make up the sum required to enable ns to accept 
the offer made by the Madras Government (see report in Augn.st Proceed- 
ings para. 1912, and U, P. A. S. I. Book) the Chairman propos('d to utilise 
the U. P. A. S. I. share of the profits of the Planters' Chronicle during the 
current year. He had voted in favour of this being done. 

1932. Attesting coolies' contracts in Mysore. — Read letter from the 
Postmaster-General, ^ladras, to the Collector of Malabar stating that it was 
proposed to appoint Postmasters in certain olTices in Mysore to attest coolies’ 
contracts under the Madras Planters* Labour Law and encpiiring in what 
places Planters wished this done. Read Hororary Secretary's letter suggest- 
ing that the following Postmasters should be appoiided : — Malvalli ; Mysore; 
French Rocks ; Nagarnangala ; Nanjengode ; Xarasipur ; Seringapatam ; 
rirumalmdulu Nartipur ; Tnmknr. Members who wish to have the names 
of other offices added, are asked to write to the Honorary Secretary as soon 
as possible. The spelling should be that given in the Postal Guide. As a 
rule the Postmasters in Branch offices will not be appointed. 

1933. Roads. — Read letter complaining about the state of Road 38 
between Chundale and Meppadi ; Honorary Secretary’s letter, and reply from 
the District Board Engineer saying that the matter had his attention. It 
was resolved to ask the representatives of the Association on the District 
Board to ascertain if the allotment on this road is considered sufficient, and 
if more money can be obtained, ^^embers present complained of the .state 
of the bridges at mile 2/3 and 7/1 on the Velleramulla Road and of the 
bridges Nos. 7, 8 and 9 on Road 31 Vayitri Achoor. The Honorary Secre- 
tary was instructed to address the District Board Engineer. Complaint 
was also made of the state of the P. W. D. road between Vayitri and 
Sultan’s Battery. 

1934. Tea and Coffee for Troops. — Read letter from the Secretary, 
U. P. A. S. I. stating that liberal contributions of tea had been sent from 
Ceylon and Northern India, and suggesting that the planters of S. India 
should also send supplies. Read Honorary Secretary’s reply asking if 
definite information had been received that Ceylon was sending tea. A 
million lbs. had been offered by somebody from the Island and accepted ; 
but the tea did not appear to be forthcoming, and the scheme had been 
declared impracticable. Also eil^uiring what kind of case.s tea for troops 
ought to-be packed in, and if coffee ought to be sent raw or roasted and 
ground. No reply has been received. It was decided to let the matter 
stand over. 

1935. Postal Delays. letter complaining about the late delivery 
of the mails at Perrindotty aud Meppadi Post Offices, and reply from the 
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Superintendent of Post Offices, West Coast Divibion. regretting the delay 
and stating that steps had been taken to prevent its recurrence. The 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to enquire when the appointment of an 
Assistant at the Meppadi Post Office would be made, so as to enable the 
office to be kept open from 6 a.m. to 6 p.in. 

1936. Reduction of coolies' wadies. — Read letter from Chairman, 
Nilgiri Planters’ Association forwarding one from Mr. deCourcy suggesting 
that an attempt should be made to reduce coolies’ wages. The meeting 
was of opinion that con|jdering the pride of grain and other matters, the 
time is not opportune. 

1937. Stencilling Weights on Tea Chests, — With reference to former 
Proceedings (see para. 1914) and the recommendation from the London 
Association of tea buyers, read letter from Messrs. Harrisons and Crosfield, 
Ouilon, who had referred the matter to their London Board. The latter 
writing on August 20th, was of opinion that there is no necessity to depart 
from the present practice of stencilling net weights on all packages. 

1938. Liquor Shop Sites, — Read Ibtter from the Deputy Collector of 
Wynaad forwarding a list of the propost'd sites for li([uor shops in Wynaad, 
and stating that if any of the sites arc found objectionable steps would be 
taken to alter them. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to thank the 
Deputy Collector and to inform him that. there was no objection made to any 
of the sites. 

1939. Non-Bailablc Warrants '—Ktd.Ci letter from Secretary, U. P. 
A. S. I. quoting a letter from the First A'ssistant Resident in Mysore with 
reference to this Association’s complaint that nou*bailable warrants against 
coolies and maistries had been treated as bailable by the Mysore courts, 
stating that enquiry will be made if specific instances are given, 

1940. Mr. Whitton called attention to the case of his defaulting maistry 
Chatapen who was arrested by the Ponani Police in August 1913 on a war- 
rant issued by the Vayitri Magistrate. He was released on bail and ordered 
to appear at Vayitri on September 8th which he did. The Magistrate was 
ill camp, and Chatapen was unable to get himself taken into custody. He 
again attended on September 19th and as the Magistrate was again in camp 
his second attempt to surrender to justice also failed. He then disappeared, 
After making numerous enquiries from the Court Mr. Whitton applied for 
another warrant which was issued on |une 20th, 1914, and returned by the 
Sub-Inspector of Police at Chalisseri, who had previously arrested 
the mail with the remark that the description of the accused was 
incorrect, that there was no such person in the Ainsom, and no such 
Desani as he was said to reside in. The additional District Magistrate 
of Malabar to whom Mr. Whitton then complained said neither the 
Police nor the Vayitri Magistrate were to blame, and that it was all 
Mr. Whitton’s fault for not giving a proper description of the defaulter. 
In reply to a subsequent letter however, Mr. Whitton has been informed 
that orders have been issued to the Vayitri Magistrate to make arrangenients 
for the appearance of accused persons before him when he is in camp, and 
told that he ought to have proceeded against Chalapen’s sureties.— 

(Signed) N. C. WHITTON, 

Chairman • 

i „ ) C, E. AMOTT, 

Hon, Secretary, 
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ON INSECTS. 

Bv E. A. Andrews. 

Part II. 

(Continued), 

Mantidae — praying insects. The suggested usefulness of these insects 
as a means of keeping down the Tea Mosquito has brought them promi- 
nently before the notice of tea planters, and there are probably few, if any, 
who could not recognise one at sight. The head,^s in cockroaches, is bent 
down, and somewhat backward, and, seen from the front, is triangular 
in form, with the apex of the triangle below'. At each upper cover is a large 
conqx)und eye, and between these arc three ocelli, arranged in a triangle 
with the apex below. The antennae, which are, as a rule, slender, are 
situated between the eyes and the ocelli. The head is attached to the thorax 
by a very slender neck, which is exceedingly mobile. The pronotum is 
largely developed, and the first segment of the thorax longer than the other 
two. The front wings take the form of wing- covers, and the hind wings, 
which aie much larger, are folded beneath them, in repose, in a fan-like 
manner. The structure of the froLt pair of legs is peculiar. The basal 
joint, or coxa, is long, and the femur and tibia are provided, on the under 
surface, with large spines, and arc so arranged that the tibia can be folded com- 
pletely back upon the femur to form an exceedingly efficient grasping organ. 
These legs are situated at the front end of the first thoracic segment, and it 
is easy to understand how the lengthening, and the position of the latter 
upon the former, give greater mobility to and increase the range of motion 
of the legs. In repose the coxae are directed forward, and the femur and 
tibiae (closed one upon the other) vertically upward, which habit is respon- 
sible for the popular name of these insects. The other two pairs of legs 
arc simple. The abdomen is usually long, wilji a pair of ringed ‘‘ cerci ” or 
appendages, at the hind end. 

The eggs of Mantidae arc laid in a synunetrical manner in an eggease. 
This is not, as might, perhaps, be imagined, formed first, and the eggs 
deposited therein, but the eggs come out of the female inside a frothy mass, 
which solidifies, and in the process of solidification forms a series of 
cells in which the eggs are contained. The eggs deposited last 
hatch first. The form taken by the egg-case varies, but the most 
common varieties on tea are a pea-shaped case on the stems, and a short 
cylindrical case, which stands on its side on the upper surface of a 
leaf. Both arc whitish in appearance. One female may construct 
several cases. After about three weeks, in this part of the world, the 
eggs hatch, and the young emerge and fall from the case. They do not 
fall to the ground, however, bat hang from the case by a thread 
until they have undergone their first moult. After this moult they 
wander about in search of food, and when they have undergone seven or 
eight moults become adult. The first stage during which the insect 
remains suspended from the egg-case, bears little or no resemblance to 
the adult, but all the succeeding stages have the typical Mantis appearance. 
The metamorphosis is therefore incomplete, and yet more complete than in 
cockroaches. Mantis insects arc carnivorous, and will cat most insects 
which conic their way, even if opportunity offer, one of their own kind. 

Phasmidae — leaf, and stick insects — are found occasionally in the tea 
districts, but are of no importance as pests of tea. They differ from the 
Mantidae in that the middle thoracic segment is very elongate, and the first 
thoracic segment short, but as the second pair of legs is situated at the hind 
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cjid of the segment, the first and second pairs ,of legs are widely separated 
as in Mantidae. The six Itjgs are but little different from one another: the 
first pair not being modified for grasping, and the posterior abdominal 
appendages are unjointed. The members of this family exhibit extraordinary 
variations in shape and form. Some species resemble pieces of dried-up 
twig, whilst others, of which the Leaf Insect found in the tea districts of 
Cachar and Sylhet is a notable example, bear a most marvellous resemblance 
to leaves. Even the eggs are very difficult to distinguish, in many cases, 
from seeds, and as the female drops them upon the ground beneath the 
tree in whijh she sits, they are scattered about just as seeds, would be, 
which makes them still more difficult to detect. The life histories of the 
members of this family are not very well known. The eggs often take two 
years to hatch. The Leaf Insect of Sylhet (Phyllimn scyt/ie) takes over 
a year to become adult, and undergoes three moults. The first two stages 
are wingless. After the second moult the wings being to appear, and at the 
third moult the winged adult emerges. In some parts of the world 
rhasmidacare injurious, one species being recorded as injurious to cocoaiiut 
trees in the Liji Islands. 

Acrn//td/TC'~shoit-hoincd grasshoppers^'and locusts — have the hind leg.-^ 
developed for leaping. The body is compressed at the sides, and the wings 
\\hen at rest fit closely to the body. The head is, as a rule, large, merging 
into the thorax behind, with large eyes and short antennae. There are three 
ocelli. These insects make a chirping sound by nibbing the outside of the 
front wing against the femur, or thigh, of the hind leg. On the inside of 
the thigh is a series of minute knobs, and on the outside of the front wing 
is a ridge. The latter is set in vibration by being drawn over the knobs. 
The action of the apparatus may be compared to that of a wooden rattle, 
in which a wooden vane has the free end impinging on a cogwheel. The 
vane is made to revolve round the wheel, and a rattling sound is thus pro- 
duced. At the front of the abdomen is a peculiar structure which is supposed 
to be an auditory organ, so that members of this family may be said to 
have their ears on the abdomen. The eggs are laid in batches in holes 
made in the ground, and hatch out after a month or six weeks. There are 
six or seven moults, the insect, at each moult, becoming, more like the adult. 
The wings appear at the first to third moult, and show a greater develop- 
ment at each subse(|ueut change of skin. From the beginning of September 
the adults begin to appear. The male dies soon after copulation, and the 
female soon after depositing her eggs, The members of this family are 
vegetarian. Swarms of locusts have been recorded in certain tea districts’, 
but they are unusual. Grasshoppers of various kinds are common, but on 
the whole seem to prefer the jungle to tea. Should grasshoppers be sus'- 
pected of doing harm in a nursery, the young plants might be sprayed with 
the following mixture ; — 

Lead arseniatc ... ... 1 lb. 

Jaggery .. ... ... 5 lbs. 

Water ... ... ... 100 gallons. 

Loc us ti due— long-horned grashoppersf-are easily distinguished from 
Acridudae by their long antennae, although in other respects there is 

often a great resemblance. These insects also possess organs for the 

production of sound, and auditory organs, but they are not in the same 
positions on the insect as in the preceding family. Here the chirping is 
produced by rubbing the edge of one of the front wings against the 
other, which is provided with a series of tiny ridges, similar to tho^o 

on a flic, whilst the cars ” arc on the front legs. Thtf eggs of 
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species of this family arc laid in different places. Some lay their eggs 
in the ground, others on twigs or stems of plants. Sometimes a twig 
on a tea bush may be seen to have two rows of small eggs, laid in contact 
with one another, and parallel to the length of the twig, These arc the 
eggs of a species of Locustidae. Just before hatching the eggs swell up 
and become larger, and the insect curtails its life history somewhat 
by undergoing its first moult as it emerges from the egg, There arc 
altogether five moults, including the one mentioned. Locustidae arc not 
exclusively vegetarian. Many are entirely carnivorous. 

Gryllidac — crickets — are strong, thickset insects, of a brown colour* 
with a large head and long slender antennae. The head is deflected down- 
wards and has imperfect ocelli. The front wings act as covers for the hind 
wings, and at rest lie close to the body, one overlapping the other, ;ind 
deflexed at* the sides to fit closelv to the body there. There are very long 
unjointed cerci at the hind end. In Gryllidae, as in Locustidae, the organs 
for producing .sound are situated on the front wings, and are similar in 
striictnro, but instead of the file arrangement being on one wing only it is 
present on both. The hearing organs arc on the front legs. The life 
history, as in all other Orthopt era, is accompanied by very little change in 
form. The eggs arc laid in clusters at the bottom of burrows in the ground, 
which may be a foot or more in depth, in September — October. 'I'liese eggs 
arc about a fifth of an inch long, and cylindrical in shape. In clusters laid 
in captivity about forty eggs were found, but dissection of the female shows 
as many as a hundred and fifty eggs to be present at once. The eggs take 
about a month to hatch, and the insect becomes adult in about eight months, 
having in the meantime undergone five moults. After the second moult the 
wings begin to show, and after the third they are distinctly visible* but 
otherwise there is very little change in appearance, beyond in size, through- 
out the whole life history. When the young first hatch they stay in the 
burrow, but after a few days they emerge ^nd begin to feed, and dig burrows 
for themselves. At first the burrows are sm.ill, and the young cricket 
emerges from one burrow to feed, .”t night, and instead of returning to 
the same burrow digs another one. As the insect becomes older it burrows 
deeper, and eventually sticks to one home. The cricket’s method of feeding 
is only too well known to the tea planter, who find the tops of his seedlings 
cut off morning after morning, and dragged down into the burrows to be 
devoured at leisure. The damage done by crickets is not confined to tea, 
however. Jute, indigo, and rice are often seriously affected by them, as well 
as many other plants. 

Although the cricket is of such importance as a pest, he has many 
enemies. W’hen he is roaming about at night he is preyed on by owls and 
bats, and it is no uncommon thing to find one’s verandah strewn with the 
legs of luckless individuals which have come to the light and encountered 
a bat. Rain drives them from their burrows, and when this happens large 
numbers of them fall a p^ey to birds. The Digger Wasp must be responsi- 
ble for quite an appreciable depletion in their numbers, and ants may be 
often seen dragging a cricket to their nest. The latter seem to have a 
•wonderful power of scenting otic which has just moulted, and whose s oft 
skin renders him less formidable. 

Many remedies have been suggested for dealing with crickets, and on 
most gardens they are caught by children. Pouring water, kerosine, etc., 
down their holes has been suggested. This is ({uite as expensive as catch- 
ing in the ordinary way, and probably quite as tedious. Also, as the burrows 
often have ramifications, and perhaps other openings to the surface, the 
cricket may not emerge at all. It seems practicable, however, in the case 
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of a nursery’, to flood it for a short time, say half a day, for then water would 
enter at all the holes. A few boys could then inakcj sh art work of the insects 
which emerged. Another method for dealing with su.'h pests is by means 
of poisoned bait. Lefroy’s formula, viz : — 

Husks of rice ... ... 1 md. 

White arsenic ... ... ... 1 seer. 

Gur ... ... ... ... 2 seers. 

Water to make a paste was used on a nursery bed at Tocklai, in which 
the tops of the seedlings were being eaten r>l>‘, and althouf^h the bait was 
not applied, in the first instance, to keep away crickets, it was observed that 
no mon^ seedlings were eaten, whereas theie were crickets about, d'he bait 
was scattered in a ring round each seedling. 

The Mole Cricket, easily recognisable by the greatly de.vclopod front 
legs, also occurs in the tea districts, and probably does a certain amount of 
damage by cutting roots, etc. As he works underground his depredati«)ns 
are not so noticeable. — The Quarterly Journal oj the Scientific Depart^ 
inent of the Indian Tea Association, 

Coir Fibre. 

We have on several occasions pointed out that hundreds, possibly 
thousands, of tons of valuable fibre are allowed to rot in heaps in many of 
the British Colonies, and we instanced the enormous quantity of coconut 
husks which are allowed to go to waste in Papua, where copra is produced 
in several districts on the coast. Coir fibre is extensively used for cordage, 
stair carpets, matting, bristles for brushes, brooms. *!v:c., and when cleaned 
and curled, it is largely used by upholsterers for stuthng mattres.ses, ^:c. The 
(piantity of fibre contained in a husk varies very nmcli according to climate, 
season, and place of growth. In Ceylon, fortv coconuts are said to yield (> lb, 
of coir fibre. Three large nuts will yield 1 lb. It is ordinarily assnined that, 
on an average 1,000 nuts will yield HO to 160 lb. of fibre. Say it takes 
5,000 nuts to produce I Ion of copra. This means that from 700 to SOO lb. 
of fibre are wasted in many copra-prodnciiig coimtri^'.s for every ton of copra 
produced. As clean coir is worth jC IS to /.\2() p( r ton in the market, this 
represents a loss, less expenses of preparation, of liotween £6 and £7 for 
fibre now going to waste. In order to remove the husk from the nut, an 
iron spike is fixed in the ground ; the nut is forced upon its point which 
passes through the fibres, and separates the husk from the shell. Hut 
this primitive native method, by which a man car. cle in about 500 nuts in a 
long day, has been improved upon by the invention of a machine which 
quickly removes the husk, enables the operator to clean 100 nuts an hour 
with very .slight personal exertion. The machine was described in the May 
issue of the “Journal,” 1913. The illustration shows the simplicity of the 
machine. 

After husking, the husks are soaked in water for about six months, after 
which they are rolled in a crushing mill. Then they undergo the process of 
extracting the fibre from the husk by mean^ of another machine called The 
Extractor.” Then the fibre is dried, passed over small combs or hackles to 
straighten it, and finally packed in bales for market. This coarse fibre, 
which is used for brush-making, is passed for finer work through other 
machines, which free it from “ shorts,” “ hards,” and other extraneous 
matter. Thus cleaned, it is ready for the spinning machine for the making 
of rope, &c. The husking machine costs in Europe about £l3; — The 
Queensland Agricultural Journal* 
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AC.RICULTt RE. 

Address by A. D. Hall, m,a., f.r.s., President of the Section. 

{Continued.^ 

I have shown that the atcuiniilation of fertility in grass-land left to 
itself and neither grazed nor mown, so that virgin conditions were being re- 
established, was due to the action of the organisni called Azotubacter, which 
lixes free nitrogen troin the atmosphere, and was indirectly determined by 
the presence of calcium carbonate in the soil, without which the Azotobacter 
cannot function. iCxaminatioii of typical examples of black soils from all 
parts of the world, the prairies of North Atnerica, the st(ipi>es of Russia and 
the Argentine, New /Zealand and Indian soils, showed in all of them the 
Azotobacter organism and a working proportion of carbonate of lime. Now, 
as we know all virgin soils are not rich, and only in a few parts of the world 
are to be found those wonderful black soils that are often several feet in 
depth and contain 10 to 20 per cent, of organic matter and 3 to 5 parts per 
thousand of nitrogen. These soils are all calcareous, they occur in regions 
of a moderate rainfall inducing grass-steppe or bush conditions, and the annual 
fall of vegetation provides the organic matter which the Azotobacter 
requires as a source of energy in order to fix nitrogen. Non c.dcarf'ons 
soils under similar climatic conditions do not accumulate nitrogen and 
become rich ; in the absence of carbonate of lime the nitrogen fixing 
organisms are not active, and the soil only receives from the annual fall of 
vegetation the nitrogen that was originally taken from it. There is but a 
a cyclic movement of nitrogen from the soil to the plant and back again, 
whereas in the calcareous soils there -is .also continuous addition of fresh 
nitrogen derived from the atmosphere, in which process the carbonaceous 
part of the annual crops supplies the motive power. 

The other leading case to be found at Rothamsted is that of certain 
grass-plots which have artificially been brought into an acid condition 
by the continued application of sulphate of ammonia, In these soils, nitrifi- 
cation is suspended, the nitrification organisms have even disappeared, 
though the herbage still obtains nitrogen because most plants are able to 
utilise ammoniacal nitrogen as well as nitrates. The interesting feature, 
however, is that the decaying grass on these acid soils passes into the form 
of peat, a layer of which is forming upon the surface of the soil, though 
nothing of the kind is found on adjacent plots where the use of lime or of 
alkaline manures has prevented the development of acidity. hVom this we 
may learn that the development of a surface layer of peat, independent of 
waterlogging twhen another kind of peat forms oven under alkaline condi- 
tions,) is determined by the acidity of the soil, when certain of the bacterial- 
processes of decay are replaced by changes due to micro-fungi which doxiot 
carry the breaking-down of organic matter to the destructive stage. This 
affords ns a clue to the origin of many areas of upland peat in the 
British Isles, where the remains of ancient forest roots and stumps 
of trees are found on the tree soils surface below the layer of peat, 
but where there is no water-logging to bring about the death of the 
trees and the formation of peat. We may suppose that when the land 
surface became lit for vegetation at the close of the glacial epoch it covered 
itself with a normal vegetation, chiefly dwarf forest,. because of the rainfall 
and temperature. The soil, however, being' without carbonate of lime^ 
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would in time become acid with the products of decay of the vegetable matter 
falling to the ground, and as soon as this acid condition was set up peat 
would begin to form from the grassy surface vegetation. The process would 
continue until the acid conditions and the depth of the accumulating layer of 
of peat would kill the trees, the stumps of which would remain sealed up 
below the peat, I am far from thinking that this explantion is complete, but 
at least we have facts in sight which could lead one to suppose that a non- 
calcareous soil originally neutral and canning a normal vegetation can 
naturally become acid after the character of its vegetation and clothe itself 
with a layer of peat. The point of economic importance is that these peaty 
acid soils are of very little value at long as they are acid, though they take 
on a quite dilTereiU aspect if they are limed and made neutral. 

Of all the soil factors making for fertility I should put lime the first : 
upon its presence depend both the processes which produce avail.able plant 
food in (piantities adecjuatc for co-prodiiction at a high level and those 
which naturally regenerate and maintain the resources of the soil ; it is, 
moreover, the factor which is most easily under the control of the agricul* 
turist, 

1 need say little about those cases in which infertility is due to the pre- 
sence in the soil of some substance which is actually injurious to plant* 
growth, physical environment of the soil, to too much or too little water. In 
waterlogged situations we may find in the roil peaty acids, iron salts, sul- 
phides, etc., inhibiting the growth of pdants ; in arid regions the soil may still 
be charged with ati excess of soluble eompomuls of the alkalis and alkaline 
earths, resulting from tlie deeompoution ol the rocks that ha^e been broken 
down to form the soil, hut which throu gh the inacltapi ite rainfall have never 
been washcil out. The establishment of normal conditions of growth, irriga- 
tion in one case, drainage in the other, uill speedily result in the removal of 
the deleterious substances. Practically, only bodies that are soluble 
can get into a plant to injure it, hence such bodies can be removed from the 
soil by water, provided that the water can find its way through the soil and 
escape. 

Let us now consider the various methods by which lanc^ sufTering 
from one or other of the di.sabilities we have just discussed is now-a days 
being brought into cultivation. The most important, if we consider 
the area affected, is the extension of cropping into regions of a 
deficient rainfall by means of what has been termed dry- farming. So 
far as its immediate methods go, dry-farming consists in nothing more 
than the application of the principles of husbandry worked out by 
English farmers in the east and south east of England, principles first 
expounded by Jethro Tull, though a complete explanation was not then 
po.ssible, even if it is now. In the first place, the tilth must be made both 
deep and fine, thus whatever rain falls will be absorbed and the conditions 
favouring a deep and full root range will have been established. Next, the 
soil below the surface, though finely worked, must be compact, becau.se 
only thus can the water present travel to the roots of the plant. Lastly, a 
loose layer must be maintained on the surface, which, though dry itself, acts 
as a screen and a barrier to prevent loss of water from the effective soil 
below by any other channel than that of the plant. Granted these methods 
of cultivation, the now feature about “ dry-fanning,” which has been 
introducted by settlers in the arid districts of Australia and North America, 
is the use of a year of bare fallow in which to accumulate a supply of water 
for the next year’s or two years’ crop. This raises the fandamental question of 
bow much water is necessary, for the growth of An ordinary* crop. The first 
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investigation that Lawes and Gilbert carried out at Uothainsted dealt with 
this very point ; they grew the usual field crops in pots, protected the surface 
of the soil from evaporation so that all the loss of water proceeded through 
the plant, weighed the water that was supplied from time to time, and finally 
weighed the produce, expressing their results as a ratio between the dry 
matter produced and the water transpired hy the plant. These experiments 
have been repeated under different climatic conditions hy Hellriegel in 
Hidelberg. by Wollny in Vienna, by King and others in America, Now the 
two processes in the plant, carbon assimilation and transpiration, are not 
causally connected, though, as both are carried out in the leaf and have 
some factors in common, tliey are found to show some constancy in their 
relative magnitudes. Lawes and Gilbert obtained a ratio of about 300 lb. 
of water transpired for each pound of dry matter harvested, but the other 
investigators under more arid conditions found much higher figures, up to 
500, and even 700 to 1. Now, a crop yielding 20 bushels of wheat per acre 
will contain about a ton of dry matter per acre, so that, taking the high ratio 
of 500 to 1, no more than 500 tons of water per acre or 5 in. of rain will 
have been consumed in the production of this crop. 

It is, of course, impossible to. ensure that all the rain falling within a 
year shall be saved for the crop ; much must evaporate before it reaches 
the sub-soil where it can be stored, and only when ths crop is in full possess- 
ion of the land can we expect that all the water leaving the soil shall go 
through the crop. What proportion the waste bears to that which is 
utilised will depend not only on the degree of cultivation, but upon the 
season at which the fall occurs ; summer showers, for example, that do not 
penetrate more than a few inches below the surface will be dissipated with- 
out any useful effect. When the climatic conditions result in precipitation 
during the winter, the water will be in the main avaikable for crop-production; 
and it has been found by experience that cereals can be profitably grown 
with as small a rainfall as 12 irj. The necessary cultural operations consist in 
producing such a rough surface as will ensure the water getting into the sub- 
soil; hence autumn ploughing is desirable. Where the precipitation is largely 
in the form of snow, a broken surface also helps both to absorb the thawing 
snow and to prevent it being swept into the gullies and hollow places by the 
wind. On some of the Russian steppes it has become customary to leave a 
long stubble in order to entangle as much snow as possible, but probably a 
rough ploughing before the snowfall would be even more effective. When 
the rainfall drops to the region of 12 to 16 in., and occurs during the summer 
mpnths, then dry-farming methods and the summer fallow become of the 
first importance. The deep cultivation ensures that the water gets 
(luickly down to the subsoil away from danger of evaporation, and the 
immediate renewal of a loose surface tilth is essential in order to conserve 
what has thus been gained. 

In connection with this dry-farming there are several matters that still 
reejuire investigation before we can decide what is the minimum rainfall on 
which cultivation can be profitable. In the first place, we are only imper* 
fectly informed as to the relation between rainfall and evaporation. At 
Rothamsted there are three drain-ganges, side by side, the soil layers being 
20,40 and 60 in. deep respectively. The surface is kept rough and free 
from growth, though scarcely in the condition of looseness that could be 
described as a soil mulch. Vet the evaporation, even under a moist English 
atmosphere, amounts to one-half of the annual rainfall, and the significant 
thing is that the evaporation is approximately the same from all the gauges 
and is independent of the depth of the sub-soil within which water is stored. 
Evaporation then wopld seem to be determined by surface alone, but we 
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arc without systematic experinienis to show how variations in the surface 
induced by cultivation will alter the rate of evaporation. A knowledge 
of the evaporation factor would then inform us of what proportion of the 
rainfall reaches the sub-soil; we then want to know to what extent it can 
be recovered, and how far it may sink beyond the reach of the crop. It is 
commonly supposed that the sub-soil below the actual range of the roots of 
the crop may still return water by capillarity to the higher levels that are 
being depleted, the deeper sub-soil thus acting as a kind of regulating reser- 
voir absorbing rain in times of excess and returning it when the need arises. 
But some work of Leather’s in India and Alway’s on the great plains of 
North America throw doubt on this view, and would suggest that only the 
layer traversed by roots, say, down to a depth of 6 feet can supply water to 
the crop ; the water movements from the deeper layers due to capillarity 
being too slow to be of much effect in the maintenance of the plant. The 
evidence on either side is far from being conclusive, and more experiment is 
very desirable. 

It would also be valuable to know how far evaporation from the bare 
soil can be checked by suitable screens or hedges that will break the sweep 
of the wind across the land. In England hedges have always been looked 
at from the paint of view of shelter for stock ; we find them most developed 
in the gra-ziu^ dibtricts of the west, while bare, open fields prevail in the east 
and south. Vet the enormous value ol a wind-screen to vegetation can be 
readily observed, and the market-gardeners both in England and the still 
dryer districts of the South of France make great use of them. Lastly, we 
must have more knowledge about the relation between transpiration -water 
and growth ; we do not know if the high ratios we have spoken of hold for 
all plants. Xerophytic plants are supposed to be possessed of protective 
devices to reduce loss of water. Are they merely effective in preserving the 
plant from destruction during the fierce isolation and drying it receives ? 
and do they enable a plant to make more growth on a given amount of 
water? Wheat, for exafiiple, puts on its glaucous, waxy bloom under dry 
conditions : Is this really accompanied by a lower rate of transpiration per 
unit surface of leaf ? and is it more than defensive, connoting a better 
utilisation of the water the plant evaporates ? 

The cultivation of these soils with a minimum rainfall necessitates 
varieties of plants making a large ratio of dry matter to water transpired, and 
also with a high ratio between the useful and non-useful parts of the plant. 
Mr. Heaven has shown that the difference in the yields of various barleys 
under similar conditions in England are due to differences in their migration 
factors ; the same amount of dry matter is produced by all, but some will 
convert 50 per cent, and others only 45 per cent, into grain. This migration 
ratio, as may be seen by the relation between corn and .straw on the plots at 
Rothamsted, is greatly affected by season ; nevertheless, Mr. Heaven’s work 
indicates that under parallel conditions it is a congenital characteristic of 
the variety, and therefore one that can be raised by the efforts of the plant- 
breeder. The needs of dry-land farming call lor special attention on the 
part of the breeder to these two ratios of transpiration and migration. 

{To be cotUinued.) 


Bulletin No. 11 of the Department of Agriculture, Ceylon, deals with 
the import of manures into that colony. It is interesting to observe that 
most of the nitrate of potash used is imported from India, the import in 
19C8 being 287 tons of the refuse salt-petre, valued at Rs.200 per ton. 
This has increased to 2,082 tons in 1912-13 valued at Rs,208 per ton. 
Sulphate of potash has also increased and in 1912-13, 5,082 tons were 
imported valued at Rs.l45 per ton . — The Agricultural News^ 
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How to take Samples and send Specimens for Examinatlonr 

Soils. 

To obtain a fair averaj^o sample of t.lic soil in a field for analysis, as 
nearly as possible equal quantities of soil are taken from not less than, 
four difierent parts of it. At the places chosen for taking samples the surface 
is lightly scraped, to remove leaves, mulch, c^c., a vertical hole 18 inches 
square is then dug to a depth of 2 feet, like a port hole. With a sharp spade 
a slice of soil to a depth of one foot is cut ofi one side of the hole and placed 
in a clean bag. Big stones and big roots should be removed, but not small 
stones, the size of a pea, or line routs. 

The process is repeated .it the other places selected, and all the samples 
are then thoroughly mixed, big lumps being broken up. After well mixing 
about 10 lbs- is placed in a clean canvas bag, which is securely tied up. Such 
samples should be forwarded in a clean wooden box. 

It is important tJmt hays and boxes should be clean. 

Care must be taken about the labels. Kach sample should be labelled, 
and a duplicate label put inside the bag. Full information should be sent 
about each sample, stating elevation, rainfall, depth of soil, nature of sub- 
soil, smTounding rocks ami cuuntiy, whether it is on a level or slope near 
a river, , and the history of the jurevious inaiiurial treatment of the soil. 

The same rules apply to taking samples of a sub-soil 
Plant Diseases. 

These should be packed so that, if possible, they will arrive in the same 
condition in which they were collected, and they mnsL not Ae e.vternalhj wet 
when they are put up. In some eases the specimens may be dried between 
sheets of blotting paper under light pressure before tliey are packed. 

Specimens which decay rapidly may be sent in a solution of Formalin, 
1 part to 20 parts of water. 

Insects. 

If live insects are sent, some of their food [dant, which should bo dry. 
should be enclosed with them, and also a little crushed paper- Insects found 
in soil, wotal, Ac., should be sent in these materials 

Tin boxes should be used for packing, and holes should not be bored in 
them, or if they are, only one or two and these quite small. 

Insects slionld usually be sent dead. They may be killed in a cyanide 
bottle, or enclosed under a tumbler with a small piece of blotting paper 
soaked in benzine. They hliould be (/nite dry when packed, anil are best 
buried in dry sawdust with a little powdered naphthaline. 

Small insects should be packed with finely shredded paper. Colt> n 
wool should never be used. 

Butterflies and moths should be enclosed in ])apcrs folded into triangular- 
shaped packets, which are packed in a box with crushed paper to prevent' 
shaking. 

Scale insects should be packed each specimen attached to its 

food plant, simply wrapped in soft tissue paper. 

General. 

In all cases more than one specimen of each kind should be scnt*~if 
po.ssible 4 or 5, 

Every specimen should be clearly labelled so that there can he no possible 
mistake. The label should bear a number referring to a description in the 
covering letter. 

Full particulars about all specimens sent must be recorded. 

All specimens should be sent to 
Tuk Skcrutary, 

The United planters’ Association of Southern India, 

BANGALORE 

to ca*3urc their being promptly attended to ui>qu arrival. 
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Contmts* 

The Scientific Department publishes an article on substitutes for Acetic 
Acid for coagulating latex and gives a list taken from the Ceylon Observer* 
The question of making a cheaper substitute than Acetic Acid is noted. A 
new source F^hosphatic F ertiliser is coininented on, and an experiment from 
St. Lucia on Stump Rot confirms what has been advocated by the Planting 
Expert for some years past. 

The Proceedings of a General Meeting of the South IVavancore 
Planters’ Association are published. 

The Labour Deparlinent issues a note of thanks to those gentlemen 
who have already answered the questions of the Director, and^ ^hbpes that 
those who have not done so, will do so, as the information ^am«d is of the 
greatest assistance to him. 

Mr. Prince, Labour Superintendent of Nagercoil, will be absent on one 
month’s leave from December 9th. His clerk will bo in charge of routine 
matters during that time. 

Concluded in this issue is the valuable and interesting address of Mr. 
A. D. Hall at the Australian Meeting of the British Association. 

From Grenier's Rubber News we are able to publish the statistics of the 
numbers of coolies employed in the F. M. S. up to December 31st, 1913. It 
will be noticed that there were nearly 17 times more Indians than Chinese 
on the Estates. 

We publish an article on the use of Dynamite in Agriculture and draw 
attention to the plots and the girth of measurement both before and after 
the experiment 

The article on the Commercial Aspect of Coffee is concluded and the 
whole is interesting, especially the para dealing with Roasting, &c., and the 
last para, 

By an unfortunate omission on the part of the printers Mr, Hatton 
Robinson’s Donation of Rs.SO to the Prince of Wales Fund and Mr. Dobbie’s 
Rs.50 to the same fund were left out. 

FUNDS. 


Previously acknowledged 
A. R. Park, Esq. 

G. R. Oliver, P'sq. 

J. Carless 


Madras Fund. 

Imperial Relief 
Fund. 

Prince of 
Wales Fund. 

... R.s.33.5-4 

Rs.l, 398-5.4 

Rs.453-5-4 

• • • ■ 

50-0-0 

— 


300.00 

— 


50-0-0 

*— 


Rs,33*5 4 


Rs.l, 798-5-4 


Rs.453o-4 
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8CIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. 8. 1. 

Substitutes foi* Aoetio Sold for Coagulating Latex, 

At a meeting of the Ceylon Agricultural Experiments Committee held 
recently some interesting information was given about the work which has 
been done with rubber coagulants. The following account of this is taken 
from the report of the meeting published in the Ceylon Observer (Weekly 
Edition,) 

Toddy Vine^arr—\n the Agricultural Department laboratory the pro- 
portion found to be satisfactory was 3 oz. vinegar to 1 gallon of latex con- 
taining 3 lbs. dry rubber per gallon. This coagulation was slow however. 
When 4 o^, of vinegar were used coagulation was complete in two hours. 
3 02 . of vinegar is equal to 27 gallons per ton of rubber and cost Rs.30 as 
compared with one gallon of Acetic acid costing Is. 6d. per pint, or Ks.ln 
per ton of rubber. 

Coconut Water. — Experiments with this coagulant were carried out on 
an estate. The water from coconuts broken for copra was collected and 
left in a chatty for four days. The nuts had probably been only stored 
about three weeks before breakings , ^ctive fermentation took place and the 
liquid became markedly acid to the taste. The chatties were not closed so 
4hat the gases resulting from the fermentation could escape. The liquid 
was used on the fourth and fifth days after collecting ; apparently it becomes 
less acid if kept longer than this, but this point needs further investigation. 
2 02 . of tbiC liquid were added to 2 02 . of pure latex, no water being added. 
Coa^ladoo was complete in an hour. The re.sults of investigation by the 
Agricultural Department with this coagulant showed that one part would 
coagulate .about six parts of latex. 

Pure Cold Water . — With every 25 parts by volume of latex one part of 
pure cold water was mixed, the whole being left 24 hours for coagulation. 

Acetic Acid, control for comparison with the above methods. One 
part of commercial acetic acid was mixed before using with three parts of 
water. Of this diluted solution one part by volume is needed for 240 
volumes of latex, coagulation taking place in two hours, 

In many of the above case.s Sodium hisirlphite have been used. 4 oz. 
dissolved in six bottles of water were added at the rate of 1/16 of a bottle 
to every 5 gallons of latex. 

It would appear that ample supplies of Acetic Acid are now forthcoming 
from England, but at the same time the question of making cheaper substi- 
tutes is important. 

A New Source of Phoephatic Fertiliser. 

Through the kindness of Mr. W, H. Reed 1 have recently received a 
sample of finely ground basic phosphate as manufactured by the Egyptian 
Phosphates Co. Ltd., Glasgow and .Sofaga. According to an analysis made 
by Bamber this materi.al contains 30% total phosphoric acid, 10% being 
soluble in citrij acid, and so immediately available. An analysis made in 
my laboratory gave figures closely agreeing with these. The price is, 1 
understand, Rs. 60 per ton f. o. r, Madras. 

Good Basic Slag contains about 20% total phosphoric acid, 13‘5% being 
soluble in citric acid, and costs Rs*. 60 per ton ; while Basic Superphosphate 
contains 14%tot.al pho.sphoric acid, 12% being soluble in citric acid, and also 
costs Rs. 60 per ton. If we consick^r the phosphoric acid not soluble in 
citric acid to be worth only half that which is soluble, (the usual custom) we 
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get the following figures for the cost of pl pound of Phosphoric Acid In these 
three fertili‘=i^'rs ; — 

As, p. 

Egyptian phosphate ... ... 2 2 

Basic Slag ... ... ... 2 7 

Basic Superphosphate ... ... 3 S\ 

Hence it is worth buying at this price, being a little cheaper than Ba^jic 
Slagt but it should be bought only with a guarantee. 

The great value of Basic Superphosphate is its ready avaihibility to the 
plant, nearly all the phosphoric acid in it being citnite solubles On soils 
containing little Lime this is an advantage, a-; Phosphoric acid not used 
rapidly by the plant is apt to become lockej np as insoluble Iron and 
Aluminium phosphates. * 

One of the cheapest forms of phosphatic fertiliser on the Indian market 
at present is l^asic Hone Superphospliate which contains 2\ to JV‘‘ Nitrogen 
as well as 17% of Pliosphoric Acid, l.i'Vi hnin g citr.ite soluble. If the 
Nitrogen content is allowed for at the rate of 7 as. 7 p. per pound, its cost 
when bought as Ground Nut l^oonie, a p-jiind of Phosphoric acid in this 
form of fertiliser costs 2 as. 3 * pics. 

Stump Rot. 

In the Annual Report 1013-14 of th: St. Lucia Af^ricnlinraJ 
Departniettt (British West Indies) some e\'perimental work witn the 
methods of controlling the disease of Cacao cinsed hv a species of RnseL 
Jinia fungus are reported. The results obtained are ol interest to the 
South Indian planter since root disesases of r oft'ae, 'fe.i. and Rubber, locally 
known as stump rot ” do a great deal of damage on some estates and are 
a constant source of trouble. 'I here arc probably several fungi which cause 
these diseases here, but RoscUinia is a well kinwn Tea root disease in 
Ceylon, and our e.xperience has shown th.it the results obtained m Si. Lucia 
apply to all root di.seases cans(\i by fungi which live .and spread in the soil. 

An experiment in St. Luci i conchisivelv proved that the fungus can 
live on large pieces of cut branches such as arc commonly found throughout 
Cacao fields after pruning the shade trees, etc.” This shows the necessity 
in the case of this disease for collecting and dt stroying all dead wood in the 
infected fields. I have seen the disease .spread along a dead tree trunk lying 
on the ground and the Coffee tries on each side of it die one after another 
in regular succession down the rows with all the typical and well known 
symptoms of Stump Rot. 

Again an experiment to test the curati /e powers of a fiingie.ide known as 
Fungal ” showed that it was quite useless for the purpose of either curing 
it or stopping its spread. All attempts to find a cure of a similar nature in 
South India have likewise failed. In conciuuon the Mycologist on the staff 
of the Imperial Department of Agriculture in the West Indies reoorting on 
these St. Lucia experiments says, continued experience with this disease 
confirms the knowledge that the only practical way known at present to deal 
with this disease is to surround the infected area with a deep isolation 
trench, thoroughly liming the infected soil, and burning the diseased wood on 
the spot.” This is the treatment which has been recommended by the 
Scientific Department of the U,P..^.S.L for the last three or four years and 
it is valuable to have it confirmed in this, way by work and advice from the 
West Indies. 

' RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert* 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

South Travanoore Planters’ Association. 

Proceedijifls of the (icneral Meeting held at the Oitilon Club, on 
Safiirday^ 1 1th November^ 191 /, at 10^30 a. in. 

Present. — Messrs, L. G. Knight (Chairman), A. Mackie, A. W. Leslie, 
R. J. A. Moore, J. R, N, Pryde, R. Ross, A. ^^arten, T. P. M. 
Alexander (Honorary Secretary) and Captaifi Ross and J, 
Mackie (Visitors.) 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and passed. 

War Subscriptions. — Proposed that the disposal of funds be left to the 
Committee. A list of the members who are contributing a day’s pay monthly 
to the war funds was read out. The September subscription has been for- 
warded to the Prince of Wales Fund, the October subscription has been paid 
to the Belgian Relief I'und and a sum of Rupees two hundred and fifty — 
Ks.250 — was handed to a member of the Association going Home to enlist. 

Godoicns at PnnaUir and Ttinnialai Stations. — Proposed that the 
Honorary Secretary be asked to wtllc to the Agent of the S. 1. R., enclosing 
copies of previous corresponded ic on the subject, pointing out that the 
present godown accommodation at these Stations is insufficient, aiul conse- 
quently the chests of tea and rubber are liable to deterioration, and request 
him to consider the erection of further godown accommodationt 

Loss of late Minute Book.— Mr. Seymour’s explanation was read out 
at the meeting and his good intentions accepted. 

Honorary Secretary's pay. — Proposed by Mr. Alexander and seconded 
by Mr. Leslie that the Honorary Secretary’s pay be reduced to Rs.25 a 
mouth. 

European Wards in (Juilon and Trivandrum. -Proposed that the 
Honorary Secretary write to the Chief Secretary to the (rovernment a copy 
of Mr. Valentine’s resolution and re(iu(\st that he would be good enough to 
receive a Deputation of Kuropoans livingin the Stale. 

Gift of Tea to Russian Troops. — Mr, Valentine's letter was read, but 
as the Superintendents present had noaiuhorily to vote away tea, the matter 
was left over till it was seen if the proposal was likely to catch on when they 
agree to put the matter before their Proprietors. 

Cun and Game L/ce«ccs, —The Assistant Resident Capt. Ross, who 
was a visitor at the meeting, very^ kindly consented to explain all the points 
in these regulations, which members have been unable to understand for the 
last two years. 

Capt. Ross, having made all doubtful points quite clear, was very cordi- 
ally thanked by the meeting. 

(Sd.) T. P. M. ALEXANDER, Hon. Secretary. 

LABOUR DEPARTMENT^ " 

The Director of the Laboui^ Department desires to thank all tho.se 
gentlemen who kindly took the trouble to answer the first list of questions he 
sent out, and to fill in the form which accompanied the list. He requests 
all those who have not yet given the matter their attention, kindly to do so 
as soon as possible. 

The tables now being prepafeSd by the Deputy Director will be closed 
definitely on the 15th December and if they are then incomplete, the organi- 
sation of the Department will suffgf to the extent by which our information 
falls short of wheat is required. 

Th6 answers to the questions tfAd the form to be filled up are of equal 
importance, 
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LAND FOR AORICULTURB. 

The Auetralian Meeting of the British Assoniatlont 

Section M, 

Ar.RicrLTi RK. 

Address by A. D. Hall, m,a., r.R.s., President of the Section, 

{Concluded,'^ 

Closely linked up with the problems of dry-land tanning are those 
which arise in arid climates from the use of irrigation water on land which 
is either impregnated with alkaline salts to begin with or develops such 
a condition after irrigation has been practised for some time. The history 
of irrigation fanning is full of disappointments due to the rise of salts 
from the subsoil and the subserpient sterility of the land, but the 
conditions are fully understood, and there is no longer any excuse 
for the disasters which have ovcrt ikeii the pioneers of irrigation in almost 
every country. Sterility may arise from two causes'^ overmuch water, which 
brings the water-table so close to the surface that the plants’ roots may be 
asphyxiated, or the accumulation by evaporation of the soluble salts in the 
surface layer until plants refuse to grow. The annual cutting off of the 
cotton crop in P'gypt, as the water-table rises with the advance of the Nile 
flood, affords a good example of asphyxiation, but in the neighbourhood of 
irrigation canals we also find many examples of sterility due both to the high 
water-table and an accomp.inying rise of silts. The governing principle is 
that drainage must accompany irrigation. ICven if free from salts at the 
outset, the land must accumnlale them by the mere evaporation of natural 
waters, and they will rise to the surface where they exert their worst eftect 
upon vegetation, unless from time to time there is actual wa.shing through the 
soil and removal of the water charged with salt. Without drainage the 
greater the (juantity of water used the greater the eventual damage to the 
soil, for thereby the siib.soil water-table can ying the sails is lifted nearer to 
the surface. With a properly designed irrigation sy.stern the danger of salting 
ought not to occur; there are, however, many tracts of laud where the sup- 
ply of water is too limited to justify an expensive scheme of irrigation chan- 
nels with corresponding drainage ditches at a low-er level. 

Take the case of a farmer with some water from an artesian well at 
his disposal, with perhaps little rainfall with land subject to alkali, and m 
considerable natural fall for drainage. It he merely grades the land and 
waters it, sterility rapidly sets in ; the only possibility appe.ars to be to take 
a comparatively limited area and to cm cut drainage ditches or tile drains 
4 or 5 ft. below the surface, even if they have to be led into a merely local 
hollow that can be abandoned to salt. The bed thus e.stablished must then 
be watered at any cost until there is a flow in the drains, after which the 
surface i.s immediately cultivated and the crop sown. There should be 
no further application of water until the crop covers the land, the. 
use of water must be kept to a minimum, and by the ordinary methculs 
of dry cultivation evaporation must be allowed only through the 
crop, not merely to save water, but to prevent any lise of salt. With 
a loose surface and wind-breaks to minimise evaporati m it ha.s thii.s 
proved possible to grow valuable crops even o.i dangerously alkaline land. 
Superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia have proved to be useful 
fertilisers tinder these condUion.s ; both lend to prevent the reaction of the 
soil becoming alkaline, and the calcium salts of the superphosphate minimise 
the injurious effects of the sodium salts that naturally accumulate in the 
On tfie other hand, nitrate of soda is a dangerous fertiliser. Attempts 
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have been made to reduce the salts in the land by the growth of certain 
crops -which take up a targe proportion of niinernl matter, but I have not 
been able lo''ascertain that much good can be affected. Sugar-beet 

and mangolds do appreciably reduce the salt content, but are scarcely 
valuable enough to pay for such special cultivation and the limited irrigation 
water ; the best thing .appears to be to grow salt- bush on the noii-irrigated 
margin of such areas, if only to prevent the eftlorcseciit salts from blowing 
on to the cultivated portion. 

Let us now turn to the problem of land reclamation as it occurs in 
north-western Europe. There are two main types of land that have hitherto 
been left waste, the peaty and the sandy areas Of the peaty areas we can 
distinguish again between the low-lying moors bordering the lower courses 
of the great rivers; for example, in England near the month of the TrenI, 
and the upland peat-bogs of which Ireland furnishes so many examples. 
They have these features in common — an excess of water, a deficiency of 
mineral salts, and, particularly in the upland bogs, a strongly acid reaction ; 
but they possess groat potential wealth in their richness in nitrogenous 
organic matter. It is in Gcnn iny and Holland that the methods of bringing 
into cultivation these moors have most completely worked out ; in Germany, 
for example, it is estimated that there are about five million acres of moor- 
land of whicli about 10 per cent, are now under cultivation. The 
reclamation process must begin by drainage, which may be carried 
out by open ditches, but is most satisfactorily effected by pipes, 
despite the greater cost. The water-table must be kept some 3 ft. below the 
surface. In districts w'hich afford a market for peat, as. for example, on the 
Tenfelsinoor near P>rernpn, the reclamation often begins by cutting out the 
peat, the lower layer of firm peat being won, dried, and sold for fuel. The 
upper spongy peat can be used for litter, but some part at least must be 
thrown back. Where the burning peat is thus extracted the excavation is in 
places pushed further until the nnderlving sand is reached, and enough of 
this is dug to spread over the reelaiiiu'd area -to a depth of 1 or 5 in. and 
inixtd by cultivation with the spongy peat. Even when the peat is not 
removed, pits are often made in order to sand the land, so great an improve- 
ment does it effect in the character of the crops. However, sanding is not 
possible everywhere, and there are great areas under cultivation where the 
reclamation begins with drainage, followed by the cultivation of the immediate 
surface without either sanding or the removal of the burning peat, which 
indeed are impossible over large areas, but are carried out by the owners of 
small farms little by little. Special tools are recpiired: certain forms of 
disc-ploughs and harrows give the best results ; heavy tools for large scale 
cultivation by steam or electricity are furnished with broad roller-like 
w'heels ; even the horses must wear broad wooden shoes. 

The next stage is the manuring, and it has only been the development 
of the artificial fertiliser industry during the last half-century that has 
rendered the cultivation of. this type of land possible. On the alluvial moors 
where the ground water has always been alkaline, the peat is rich in calcium 
and no treatment with lime and marl is necessary (the English fens afford 
an example of this type of soil), but on the true peat-bogs (Hochinoor ot’ 
Germany) the manuring must begin with a gooJ dressing of burnt lime, or, 
better, of marl or ground chalk. ;JE;>r ineadow.s and pastures two tons per 
acre of lime, or twice as much of carbonate of lime, should be applied ; the 
,ainounts may be halved for arable'^ land. This must be followed by about 
5 to 8 c\vt« per acre of basic ^slag and an equal amount of kainit, which 
.applications should be renewed iiT^i tie second year, but then diminished 
in accord with the crapping. However, some phosphoric acid ' apd 
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potash salts must be conlmuously supplied, with occasion;d dressings of 
lime or chalk mi the acid peaty areafs. These latter also require in 
their earlier years nitrogenous inaniires, for the peat is slow to yield 
up the nitrogen it contains. The fertilisers should be nitrate of soda 
or lime, never sulphate of ammonia* The whole sticcess of the reclamation 
depends on the use of these manures, as the peat in a state of nature is 
almost devoid of both phosphoric acid attd potash ; on the acid peats, again, 
normal growth is only possible after a npulral reaction has been attained by 
the use of lime or marl. With this manuring it is found to be easy to 
establish a good meadow herbage in a very short space of time ; it is not 
even necessary to get rid of the surface vegetation of l-.rica and other heath 
an^ bog plants. The manure is put on and the surface is worked continu- 
ously with disc-harrows and rollers, but never deeply: Lotus ulifiiitQsur,, 
rye-grass, Timothy, and cocksfoot, is sown in the spring and soon succeeds 
the native vegetation. 

It is impossible to say what is the ^^ost of the reclamation of moorland 
in this fashion ; the big expense is the ^drainage and the construction of 
roads, both of which are entirely determined by local conditions. Hnt of 
the value of the process when accomplished there can be no doubt. 1 have; 
seen a case quoted from the Ostfriesische Zeitung^ where a piece of moor 
bought for 75 vvas reclaimed and sold fpr /900 ; and, best test of .all, one 
in ly see in places ’ike the Teufelsinoor, near Bremen, families living in 
c nnfort on thirty to torty acres of what was once merely wild moor with no 
productive value. 

Of even greater interest in England is the reclamation of heathland, 
which has of late years been proceeding apace in Ctormany, In this 
category we may include all land which owes its infertility to the 
coarse grade and low water- retaining power of the particles of which 
the soil is composed, the soil being at the same time as a rule devoid of car- 
bonate of lime, and covered in consequence with heather and similar calci- 
fugc plants. In England there exist extensive tracts of uncultivated land of 
this character in close proximity to the considerable populations, but the 
process of reclaiming such land for agriculture seems to have come to an 
abrupt conclusion somewhere about 1S50, when the deAcloping industries of 
the eountrv began to offi;r so much greater reiuin.- lur capital th.iii agricul- 
ture. The land ut the kind can be cultivated with success is evident trom 
the mere fact that everywhere prosperous fauns may be seen bordering the 
wastes, possessing soils that are essenti.ally identical with those of the waste . 
These were brought under cultivation when labour was cheaper, often with- 
out calculation of the cost because the work was done piecemeal at tiiius 
when the men would otherwise have been idle. Were any strict account to 
be framed, the reclamation probably did not pay its way for many years, and 
it has only become possible again because of modern adv'ances in science and 
machinery. As examples of the type of land, I in iv instance the Bjgshot 
Sands on which, in north Surrey, in Berkshire and Hampshire, and again in 
its southern development in the New Forest, lie so many thousands of acres 
of uncultivated heath. No systematic reclamation has taken place, but 
everywhere farms, have been carved this formation, often by the 

industry of squatters, and within reach ol London the vast supplies of town 
111 uiurc which used to be available have .converted some of it into fertile 
land. The crystallisation of common rights into charters for public play- 
grounds, its growing appreciation for retidential purposes, will now always 
stand In the way of the utilisation of most of the Bagdiot S.ands for agricuU 
iurc) but further uticld there are many areas of biinllar character* ^ 
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The Lower Greensand is perhaps equally discounted by its residential 
value, but on the Tertiaries of Dorset, the Crag and Glacial Sands of 
Suffolk and Norfolk — the brak, the Bunter Beds of midlands, lie many expanses 
of waste that are convertible into farming land, just as Lincoln Heath and 
much of the beautifully fanned land of Cheshire have been gained for 
agriculture within the past century. Equally possible is an attack upon the 
sandy areas, warrens or links, behind the sand-dunes on many parts of the 
English and especially the Welsh coasts ; not all of them are wanted 
for golf, and many can be fitted for market-gardening. Of old the 
only way of dealing with such land was merely to clear it, burn the 
rubbish, and start upon ordinary routine at cultivation, but for a loug 
time on such a system the crops will scarcely pay their way from 
year to year, and the permanent deficiencies of the soil in lime and 
mineral salts remain unrepaired. In Cheshire the enormous value of 
marl and bones in such a connection was early recognised ; it has 
been the later discovery of the potash salts that renders reclamation a 
commercial proposition to-day. The /method that is now followed is to 
begin by clearing the land shrubs, burning off the roughest of the vegetation 
and turning over a shallow layer in the summer, leaving the heathery 
sod to the killing and disintegrating action of sun and frost until 
the following spring. The manure is then put on — lime or ground 
chalk or marl as before, basic slag and kainit, and the sod is worked 
down to a rough seed-bed on which lupins are sown, to be ploughed 
in when they reach their flowering stage. The growth of the lupins makes 
the land, they supply humus to bind the sand together and retain moisture, 
they draw nitrogen from the atmosphere, and with the phosphoric acid and 
potash form a complete manure for succeeding crops. Sometimes a second 
crop of lupins is ploughed in, but usually the land is put immediately to an 
ordinary rotation of rye, oats, potatoes, and clover. When the heathland is 
divided among small tenants in an unreclaimed state cropping often begins 
without the lupins, the necessary nitrogen being imported by nitrate of soda, 
but for 5 *ears the land shows inferior results. Only the tenant can rarely 
afford to lose the year the lupin crop involves, and so great is the demand 
for land in Germany that the State finds its preferable to let the tenant 
reclaim than to reclaim for him, and charge him as rent the cost of the more 
thorough process. 

And now as to the finance of the operation ; the reclaiming down to the 
ploughing in of the lupin crop costs from to an acre, the bare heath 
costs from to £l an acre, the reclaimed land after a few years’ cultiva- 
tion wonlrfsell at £20 to £l0 an acre. Meantime the State has probably 
made a free grant for drainage, looking to get some interest back in increased 
taxation ; the local authority has aI«o made roads for which the increased 
rating due to a new agricultural community must be the only return. It is 
a long-sighted policy which will only find its full justification after many 
years when the loans have all been paid off and the State has gained a well- 
established addition to its agricultifral land and its productive population. 
In comparing English with <jerinan conditions there are certain differences 
to be taken into account— in the first place the work of reclamation will be 
dearer in England because of the higher price of labour, then the land will 
not be so valuable when won beeguae . the liigher scale of prices for agri- 
cultural products enhances the price of land in Germany, Next, I doubt, 
in view of the great industrial deinj^d for men in England, if we have the 
men available who will bring to the Ti^nd the skill and power of drudgery 
that I saw being put into these Gerihan holdings of thirty to forty acres id 
their earlier years of low productivity. Moreover, in Germany these 
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heaths are jfenerally bordered by forests, in which the smallholder gets 
occupation for part of the 3 ’ear while his wife and children keep the 
farm going. For this, if for no other reason, *affoi e station and land reclama- 
tion and settlement should go on togetl or.‘ n«it, despite these drawbacks, I 
am still of opinion that the reclamation of such heath-land’^ is a sound com- 
mercial venture in ICngland, either for a lando.vner who is thinking of a 
future rather than of a present capital, or for the State or other public 
body, wherever the waste land can be ac(piired for less than / 5 an acre. 
The capitalised value of its present rental rarely approaches thit figure, but 
the barrenest heath is apt to develop the potentialities of a gold-mine when 
purchase by the State comes in (luestion. The map of England is so written 
over in detail with boundaries and rights and proscriptions that the path of 
the wolild-be reclaimer, who must work on a large scale if he is to work 
cheaply, can only be slow and devious. 

There are other possibilities of winning agricultural land even in 
ICngland, from the slob land and estuaries, frojii the clays nowadays too 
heavy for cultivation ; but the problen}s they present are rather those of 
engineering than of agricultural scienceij What I should like in conclusion 
once more to etnphasise is, that the reclaip'ition of heath and peat-land of 
which I have been speaking — reclamation that in the past could only be im- 
perfectly effected at a great and possibly luiremunei ative expense of human 
labour—’ has now become feasible through the applications of science — the 
knowledge of the functions of fertilisers, the industrial developments which 
have given us basic slag and potash salts, the knowledge of the fertility that 
can be gained by the growth of leguminous plants. From beginning to end 
the process of reclamation of moor and heath, as we see it in progress in 
north-western Europe, is stamped as the product of science and investigation. 
— Nature, 


Statistics of Lauoiirers Empfovko ov Instates. 

The following table shows the number of coolies of various nationalities 
employed on estates in the F, M. S. on the 31st December, last : — 



Indians. 

Chinese. 

Javanese. 

Others. 

Perak 

... 52.553 

3,236 

6,292 

5.580 

Selangor 

... 77,075 

8,478 

3,007 

1,244 

Negri Sembilan 

... 12,010 

12.186 

1.949 

1.295 

Pahang 

837 

1,181 

9+9 

377 

Total 

... 142,474 

25,081 

12,197 

8,496 


The outstanding feature of the above table would appear 'to be the 
very small number of Chinese labourers employed in Perak as compared 
with Indians, there being very nearly 17 times more Indians than Chinese 
workmen on the estates. 

In Selangor for every Chinese cooly employed on e states there rare 
roughly 9 Indians. 

The Indian and Chinese element in the labour force of Negri 5>jimbilan 
is evenly balanced, there being as many Chinese as Indian labourers iu 
this State, i. 

Perak employs twice as many Javanese as Selangor and a little more 
than three times as many as Negri Sem^iian. 

The total number of labourers of all nationalities employed on Estates 
in the four States on 31st December la^ was 183,248 and compares with 
179,610 bn the 1st January, 1913, ^Gteuier*s Rubber NHws, 
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D¥liAMlTB. 

Use ef Dynamite in AgHouiture. 

♦ 

The October issue of Tropical^ Life to hand by the mail publishes Mr. 
F. G. Spring’s notes on the effect of dynamite oii Rubber which originally 
appeared in the Federated Malay States Bulletiu. The notes run as 
follows : — 

“ It may be remembered that in October of last year a demonstration, 
on the use of explosives as applied in rubber cultivation, was given at the 
Experimental Plantation, Kuala Lumpur, by Mr. MacQueen, representing 
Nobel’s Explosives Company, Ltd., of Glasgow. The results in this article 
are those obtained from an area which Mr. Mac()ueen subjected to gelignite 
charges. 

“The land on which the experiment was carried out is of a poor laterite 
nature, and the rubber very backward in growth, four-year-old trees mea- 
suring about 12 in, in girth, 3 ft. from the ground. 

“Three rows of rubber, running the length of the field and each con- 
taining thirty-four trees, were selected, one row being the dynamite plot, 
while the other two acted as controls. Thb cartridges were placed at a 
depth of about 2i ft. below the suriabe of the ground, one cartridge between 
two trees 12.J ft, apart. (Distance of planting 12^ ft. by 25 ft.) The method 
of firing was by means of fuses and detonators. 

“It is unfortunate that this particular soil is not one which would be 
expected to give the best results, sub-soils of a clay nature should respond 
better to the use of explosives. An e.xperiiiient on a very much larger scale 
is being conducted at Castelton Estate, Teluk Anson, where the soil is of a 
heavier type. Below is a record of the figures in respect of the experiment 
conducted at Kuala Lumpur. 

“ Date of application of dynamite, October 25th, 1913: — 

Dynamite Control Control 

plot. No. 1. No. 2. 

Average girth measured 3 feet 

from ground on October 30th, 

1913 ... ... ... 975 inch 9’5 inch 10*25 inch 

Average girth measured 3 feet 

from ground on June 9th, 

1914 ... ... ...12*31 inch ir31inch 11*87 inch. 

Average girth increase from 

October 30th, 1913 to June 

9th, 1914... ... ... 2*56 inch 1 81 inch 1*62 inch. 

“ It will be seen that in the dynamite plot the average girih increase, 
over a period of seven months and a few days, amounts to 2*56 inch, while 
in control No. 1 the increase is TSiiinch, and in No. 2 1*62 inch. It might 
here be stated that cQntrol No, 1 is adjacent to the dynamite plot, while 
No. 2 is some distance away. 

“ 1 would not care to say definitely that the excess in girth increase 
over the control plots is due to the* effect of dynamite, but as the area in 
which the experiment was conducted shows more or less uniform growth 
throughout, and bearing in mind that one of the controls had the largest 
average girth at the commencement^ it would appear that the explosive had 
good effect even on this soil ; whether it is profitable will depend on how 
long the beneficial effects last. It intended to re^measure the trees in a 
few months’ time. .j if 

“With regard to the cost of application, 15 cents (100 cents— one 
Straits dollar of 2a. Ad.) per chaaga, inclusive of labour^ would perhaps be a 
reasonable figure ; one charge per tree is generally beipg. allowed,,' 
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COFF19E. 

Th« Oommanolal Aspect of Oolfoo- 

Scholarly and extremely interer4ing lectures by J. H. Brindley, ?danager 
of Coffee Department of Brooke, Bond & Co.. London, Eng.. Before School 
of Economics, London University — Printed herewith by special privilege 
of the author. 


Part //. — iConcIticfed), 

Coffee Development in F.ar E\st and Afric.a. 

Recent years have seen a great development of coftee planting in Java, 
Sumatra and the Malay State.«, much of it not intended to be permanent 
but planted simultaneously with and between rubber, and by reason of its 
more rapid productiveness able to produce profitable crops before the rubber 
is ready for tapping. 

The Robnsta variety has generally been selected for this purpose, and 
while Brazil kinds were commanding higher prices, Kobusta secured a 
very profitable market at similar rates. With the heavy fall in Santos kinds, 
however, a more than equivalent depreciation iti Kobusta has occurred, and 
I think intrinsically this variety Ins been much overrated. Indeed, I shall 
not be surprised if on many estates it U cut out much sooner than was anti- 
cipated to make room for ihe quicker growth of rubber even at pro.sent 
prices. How great the expectations from this source have been is indicated 
by a glance at the particulars of 26 rubber companies owned in England and 
operating in Java alone when it will be seen that at least 50,000 acres are so 
interplanted. Probably, with present conditions, there will be no great 
increase in such planting, and the unsuitability of Kobusta, at any rate for the 
European market, is likely to be unfavourably reflected in prices, even more 
than is the rase to-day. 

To successfully cultivate coffee for a resonable return on capital there 
must be the combination of a number of favourable factors. The soil must 
be suitable ; elevation, temperature and rainfall must be normal, adequate 
and intelligent labour must be available, and it is essential that suitable 
transport facilities exist for bringing the produce to the nearest port for ship- 
ment. 

The Sao Paulo Railway is a remarkable illustration. Owned by .'i Com- 
pany with a capital of ;i'2, 650,000, it operates a comparatively short, but 
splendidly equipped line of only 134 miles from Santos, to Sao Paulo. It 
handle.s almost all the coffee shipped from Santos, and so profitable are its 
operations that the 100 stock commands even in to-day’s depreciated 
market about /'235. For each of the past two years dividend.^ of 14 per 
cent, have been paid on its ordinary shares and the reserves are over two 
millions, 

Other lines h.aving a length of 13, 033 miles of railway .arc operated in 
i4r.azil and, of course, much of the traffic i.s i«i coffee. The Costa Rica and 
Salvador rail waj’s furnish otlver illustmf4t)ns of Hues financed with British 
capita^ depending largely on coffee tr.in.sport for their revenm, hilhe.se, 
and many other instances, the railwiy.s hive been built to meet and develop 
existing traffic though, of course, their provision has greatly stimulited it, 
but in oflfr own Protectorates of East Africa and Uganda the railway has 
qfeated the traffic. 
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The Uganda Railway, none of which, by the way, is in Uganda, was 
built by the British Government and orginally intendend to assist in the 
supprevssion of slavery and generally to let civilisation into the heart 
of the Dark Continent. It runs from Mombass.a to Kisimu (Port Flor- 
ence) on Lake Victoria Nyansa. a distance of 5St miles. Built 
almost on the ecinator, it reaches its greatest height at Man Sum- 
mit, S,200 feet above sea level. Thence to Port Florence the descent 
is rapid to its terminus of 3,750 feet. Built on meter gauge, it already 
earns 3i per cent, on its heavy cost of nearly ;t'6,000,000. Already 
its equipment has been proved to be quite inadequate, a heavier type of 
permanent way, making possible more powerful locomotives and good trucks 
of greater capacity, is absolutely necessary to provide for the rapidly grow- 
ing needs of the rich district it serves. The Btisoga Railway has recently 
been built as a feeder to it. and hopes are expressed that before long it will 
be possible to take a tourist ticket from Cairo to Mombassa, journeying xua 
the Upper Nile, Lake Kioga, the i^iisoga Railway, Lake \’icloria and the 
Uganda Railway. CofTee which indeed is indigenous to Uganda, has shown 
itself singularly responsive to intelligent cultivation there, and if the ravages 
of such disease as henielia vastatrix can be scientifically frustrated, there 
is every reason to hope that large (luantities of good coffee can be produced 
there, and already it promises to become one of the chief factors in the 
country’s wealth. Coffee is also successfully cultivated in the British Hast 
African highlands of Nairobi, Kiambu, Lamoru and adjoining districts. 

In Ny.assaland the culture was first commenced in 187tS by Mr. Duncan, 
of the Church of Scotland Mission. He took out three plants, of which one 
only Fiirvived, but from it two years later he gathered 1,000 seeds. By 1896 
ne fewer than 100 plantations had been opened up and a crop of 350 
tons gathered. Lack of transport facilities .and an increasing preference 
for cotton and tobacco and tobacco culture have combined to diminish the 
supplies, and it is not likely that much capital will be attracted to tlie deve- 
lopment of coffee estates there. 

A glance at the mao will show that immense portions of the world 
within the desired latitude of 20® N. and 25® S. are neither in coffee nor 
any other product giving much account of themselves, but obviously a large 
proportion is physically quite unsuitable, .and in many otherwise suitable 
places, such as North Queensland, the difficulty of providing adequate 
labour would prove quite insuperable. It should not be forgotten in this 
consideration that for any but really fine coffee the undeveloped resources 
of Brazil are still enormous, but present prices do not encourage the exploi- 
tation of them, even if the stringent legal restrictions now ruling were 
removed. 


The Roasting, Etc., of Coffee. 

To roast coffee is easy, but to roast it properly requires a good deal of 
skill and experience. Till comparatively recently anthracite coal or coke 
was universally employed, and even to-day many of the most modern plants 
in the United State arc constructed for such fuel only. Indeed quite a 
number of coffee merchants there are still of opinion that gas fuel cannot 
produce equal results. My own observation do not endorse this view. 

The problem to be solved is such an application of dry heat as i will 
rapidly torrify the desired quantity of coffee in motion, and give an even 
roasting throughout the berry without brining any portion of it, and it i.s 
desirable that the steini given off during the process has facility for rapid 
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escape. It seems most appropriate that Browuin({ should have been the ' 
poet who said : — 

“ Oh, the little more and bow much it is 
And the little less, what worlds away,” 

It is only natural that such a proposition has been solved by a great 
variety of methods. In Fngland, at any rate, gas is now triumphant, and 
the wire or open metal- work cylinder has, by experience, proved its superi- 
ority. Oiiite possibly, the future maybe with the electrically heated roasters, 
but up to now the cost of current recjuired renders it an extravagant fuel. 
In some pieces a baUery of small cylinders has been found effective and 
this operation in shop windows, a good advertisement of the produce sold 
within, but there is no reason why large cylinders properly constructed and 
handled should not produce e(inally good results. The time occupied for a 
medium roast should be round about 15 minutes, and the cooling of the 
roast from 3 to 5 minutes. ^ 

Probably in point of time and fuel tlrd most economical method is that 
of the internally heated gas cylinder, such as the “ Tupholm” or the little 
** bno” so extensively used by retailers Ihroughtout the country. The 
“ Ilintonia” is of similar type, but has forced air draught to nuusen 
burner, 

Many patents and experiments have had to do with case of loading and 
discharging ; and, a^ might be expected, the American makers have devoted 
much skill to the minimixing of labour by automatic fillers and dischargers. 
In this connection the name of Jabex Purus & Sons has a worldwide 
celebrity. I recently saw in New York an installation of four cyclinders in 
which two men can, and frequently do, roast 250 bags daily. Here the 
raw coffee is dumped in the basement, and by bucket elevators conveyed to 
the top of the building. The cylinders are constantly revolving, and both 
the filling and discharge are automatic and by gravity. The cooling is done 
on the floor beneath the roaster, and thence supply bins in any part of the 
building at a lower level arc filled by gravity as reiiuired. 

The curious lack of appreciation shown by the lAiglish for coffee 
lo-day, and its enormous popularity amongst Continental nations, and 
particularly by the United States, challenges in<(uiry as to the causes which 
have produced so notable a fact. Undoubtedly Tea ” is the rival most 
to be considered in this argument, but the racial and temperamental reason 
sometimes given will not stand the test, or why should France, of the 
sanguine Gallic temperament, be keeping company with the lethargic 
Dutch ? 

I shall not dogmatically assert the conclusions to which I liavc arrived, 
but I submit for your consideration that at the time of the disruption and 
consequent War of Independence of the United States, the Tea Tax having 
been the culminating head and front of our offences against the Colonies as 
witnessed by the cver-memorablc Boston Tea Party of cilixen^ disguised as 
IJed Indians who, in 1773, threw the consignment of tea into the sea, 
naturally, public sentiment would be arq^ed, and as tea could only come 
via England, and coffee from Central America the West Indies, and Brazil 
was readily obtainable, it was used to the.almost entire exclusion of tea, and 
i^ational tastes became. cry.stallised by the operation of sentiment and by 
economical factors, combined. Indeed k is recorded that in Boston 500 
Tidies formed themselves into a 80ciety‘ffpledged not to drink tea. Various 
substitutes were brought into prominence, but nothing was found so suitable 
as coffee. Not till several geueratious had passed did the UnitM States 
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become possessed of a great Pacific seaboard, and thus gained iudependcut 
access to the tca*growing countries of China and Japan. 

A similar argument seems to fit in with the Continental prejudices ; for 
Russia, the only great tea-drinking European country besides our own, had 
China, as it were, at her back door, and the indispensable exchange of 
comn.odities was more naturally in tea. With Holland, as we have seen, it 
was the other way about, and her great possessions of java, Sumatra aud 
other islands of thu Indian Ocean more naturally furnished coffee.' 

Here in England tea and coffee had a field less prejudiced by artificial 
factors, and coffee kept well in the running till the middle of last century. 
Then, the culture of tea by English capital in India and Ceylon produced 
so much stronger and, therefore, economical a produce as to secure the 
undivided patronage of the working clossess. To this add the fact that coflcc 
is more easily adulterated, as well as treacly messes called “ essence,” have 
giveii it a bad name. To these depressing influences must also be mentioned 
the fact that the most carefully selected and perfectly roasted coffee may 
be and often is spoiled in the inakiHg. Not that it is really difficult, but coffee 
calls for intelligent and sympathetic handling in every one of the operations 
between the grower and the drinker. 

Patents innumerable, and many of them undesirable, have only tended 
to make the operation ot making a good cup of coffee a mysterious and 
difficult one. Yet (he simple expedient of a wide-mouthed, fireproof jug, 
well warmed, one ounce of lino, ground coffee to the pint, absolutely boiling 
water poured on and well stirred with a wooden spooon, a very few mirintcs 
in a warm place to allow deposition of sediment, and a careful skimming of 
any floating scum is all that is reejuired, provided good coffee freshly ground 
has been used, I do not know of any better method, though certainly a 
more economical one is possible with pulverised coffee, e.c., ground to flour- 
like fineness, and the “ Kin Hee‘ pot which consists of two receptacles, in 
one of which the coffee is made as described and a muslin strainer placed 
over it and then inverted on the second or pouring-oiit receptacle which is 
made to fit it. 

Unlike cocoa, genuine coffee is not suitable for keeping more than a 
short time in tins, hcncc the fact that advertising has not lent its powerful aid 
in directing public altcution to it, while mixtures, essences, and substitutes 
have hindered rather than encouraged the sale of the genuine product. 

Personally, I think it will be wise to recognise that the working classes 
of England are lost to coffee, and to concentrate on the still large number 
whose weekly income is not expressed in shillings. A campaign of publicity 
on the real dietetic advantage of coffee as par excellence “ the breakfast 
beverage,” Acquaint them through the press and iu our cookery schools 
how easy it is to make, and finally insist on the absolute necessity of good 
coffee freshly roasted and there will be no lack of due appreciation of this 
truly beneficent product. — Simmons' Spice Mill, 


Spices , — There has been further considerable excitement in the Pepper 
jnarket, for the demand continues from Russia, Denmark and Holland, and 
prices have further advanced, while spot stocks of White Pepper have 
become dangerously low. Should all , the August- September shipments 
arrive safely without undue delay, tiic position will doubtless become 
easier, but there is, of course, a risk. that some of the4e -may be lost, and 
prices would then be very seriously affected. Black Pepper is also dearer, but 
the rise has not bccu so pronounced. — The Produce Markets' Review. 
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ContentSf 

The Planting Expert contributes an article on Composts made this 
year at the Hoskerry Estate, and gives tables showing cost of two pits and 
analysis of the contents ; paras on the need'of inanurial experiments with 
Hevea Rubber and Phosphate and Iron in the soil. 

The Proceedings of the General yuafterly Meeting of the Mundakayam 
Planters’ Association are published. Referring to the para in connection 
with the Rubber Growers’ Association, we are strongly of opinion that the 
United Planters’ Association should be affiliated to the Rubber Growers* 
A.ssociatipn. The former being an Incorporated body is eligible for 
membership (subject to the approval of the Council) at the minimirn 
subscription for a Company, viz, .0, The Secretary will circularise District 
Associations to that effect. 

From the I ft din Rubber Journal we extract an article by Mr. E. B. 
Skinner on the Thinning out of Hevea Rubber Trees. The advantages are 
enumerated and appear conclusive. The sa\ing in expense is noteworthy 
and we look forward to the conclusion of this article. 

From the same journal we publish an article contributed to it by Mr. 
E. F. Barber, Planting Member of Councill entitled “A Pf^fpr the Econo- 
mical Use of Labour.** The secret really lies in combihation, and this will 
be eventually brought about by utilising the Labour Department. 

Mr. Guy Turner sends ns a few notes upon Accountancy, and we wish his 
good example would be followed and more original compositions sent in by 
the Planting Community. 

We publish an interesting article by Mr..J5oodle on the Ringing of Trees 
taken from the Kew Bulletin. 

The Director of the Labour Department has proceeded on tour, after 
visiting Madras on business, to inspect the l^ncies at Villupuram, Trichino- 
poly and Karur, and visiting Mr. Day at Coimbatore, and returns to 
Bangalore on the 11th instant. 

We hear that Mr. R. Fremlin and Mr. Conner have been gazetted to the 
Indian Reserve of Officers. W<e think it would be interesting to publish the 
names of those members of the Planting Community who have gone to the 
Front and . in this Hoaorary Secretaries of District Associations could 
materially help. 
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Oompoftts. 

A Compost was again made this year at the Hoskerry Estate, in the 
same pits hsed last year which only needed repairing ; the cost of filling the 
pits was a little more as the palp pit was further off this year. In some of 
the layers Lantana ash and burnt earth were used instead of Line sweep- 
ings, otherwise it was made in exactly the same way as last year, for a 
description of which see Planters' Chronicle VIII. p. 654. The cost of 


making the compost was ks follows : — 





R3. 

A. 

P. 

Repairing two pits, 10x6x3 

... 1 

0 

0 

1 ton Bone Meal and Transport 

... 98 

0 

0 

Cost of Making the Compost 

... 22 

3 

0 

Cost of pandals 

... 2 

8 

0 


Total ...123 

11 

0 


The Compost was applied in October to poor Coffe*e and young clear* 
ings. It was dug out of the pit and spread out for tuo weeks before appli- 
ration and it then had some heavy rain on it, which undoubtedly caused a 
certain amount of loss of plant food. After this, a sample analysed as 
follows : — 



Air dry 
material. 

Ash. 

Calculated to 
dry matter. 

.Moisture 

8‘55 

_ 


Organic Matter 

25'30 

— 

27T)7 

/ Silica 

34*33 

51*90 

37*54 

1 Phosphoric acid 

3*69 

5 58 

4*04 

Ash. - Potash 

O’Sl 

1*2.5 

0*88 

i Lime ...| 

5*19 

7 84 j 

5T)7 . 

' Other soluble matter ..., 

22T3 

33*45 j 

2^20 


100*00 



100*00 

j 100*00 

* Containing Nitrogen 

1*26 

— 

1*38 


This is not so good a result as last year but as stated above the sample 
was not a fair one; it was not taken from the pit as in the case of the 1913 
sample and it had been exposed to rain. Despite this, however, its value is 
considerably more than the cost of making as will be seen from the following 
figures. The Compost as applied consisted of 15 tons. Each ton contained, 
28*2 lbs. Nitrogen, 82‘6 lbs, Phosphoric Acid, and 12*1 lb. Potash. The 
value of these plant foods is based on the average prices current before the 
war and works out as follows : — 

Rs. A. p, 

28*2 lbs. of Nitrogen at 7 as. 7 p. per lb. ... 13 5 10 

82*6 lbs. of Phosphoric acid at 10 p. per lb. ... 4 4 10 

12T lbs. of Potash at 2 as. 2 p. per lb. 1 10 3 


Value of plant food per ton 


19 4 11 
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As shown above the cost of making this 15 tons of Compost was 
Ks. 12J- 11*0, Ks.8-4 0 per ton. The profit therefore, isKsJl per ton. 

This is a bigger profit th.an in 1913 because the cost of making was consider- 
ably reduced, the pits having only to be repaired instead of built. The 
coffee to which the 1913 compost was rapplied did not show marked 
beneficial results but this was. probably due to the abnormally dry season- 
No rain fell on the applied Compost till 24th April. 1914 when 20 cents came, 
followed by 55 cents on 2nd May, The rain fall from 15 October, 1913 to 
the commencement of the 1914 monsoon was only 1*20 inches with 55 cents 
as the largest fall. 

Need for ManUrial Experiments with Hevea Rubber. 

In commenting upon a paper on the subject of the planning of manurial 
experiments bv Mr. BarrowclitT, the Assistant Agricultural Chemist of the 
F, M. S. Agricultural Department, the Indiii Rubber Journal makes the 
following pertinent remark.^. There is no department in the cultivation of 
Hevea which has been so much neglected as that of artificial manuring. 
Read what one will, very little satisfaction can be obtained on the subject, 
simply because the work has never been tagy<e^. Perhaps the infancy of the 
iiulnslry explains a lot, but while admittiiig so much we do feel that 
agiicultnra. chemistrv on Hevea estates re(]uires more backing. All that 
we can really say lo-day is that inannrial work increases the growth ; we 
presume that iucrccis ’d rates of growth mean more latex and that more 
latex means more rubber. But for these very \ital assumptions we have no 
anihcniic la^cords of experiments to (piotc for .support. We do not believe 
that tile average e.state manager can reasonably be expected to compile the 
Statistics and lecord the obsersalions ; it is work which calls for the trained 
scientific mind if the results are to be reliable. This is especially the 
ease with rubber trees, since wo are dealing with something which is 
gcfu'rally n^garded as a waste product ; and not a stibstance or structure 
ecsenlial to plant life.” 

Very few reliable maiiiirial experiments have been conducted on Rubber 
estates in Sontli India. I have recently heard from Miindakayam that 
tapping experiments there distinctly point to the following conclusions, but 
1 cannot produce figures to prove these. 

Voting trees under 20 inches girth at three feet from the ground 
should not be tapped. 
ih) The one cut system pays. 

(c) Trees iu tapping must be kept in a vigorous growing state by 
cultivation and manuring. Any check in growth is reflected in 
bark renewal. 

Phosphates and Iron in the Soil. 

Experinient.s in Java confirm Hilgard’s conclusions that if soils contain- 
ing a large amount of Iron oxide are fertilised with soluble phosphates, the 
phosphoric acid is likely to be (puckly withdrawn from useful action so that 
any excess not promptly taken up by the crop is likely to become inert and 
useless. The phosphoric acid tends to ccMibine with oxides and hydroxides 
of Iron especially, and of Aluminium to a les.s degree, and the Iron and 
Alu minium phosphates formed are for all practical purposes insoluble and 
inaccessible to plants. On such soils slowdy soluble phosphatic fertilisers 
such as Bone Meal and Basic Slag produce the best results. If soluble 
fertilisers such as Superphosphate are used they produce the best effect 
when applied in small and frequent do.ses so that the crop takes up the 
phosphate qnickl5’ and leaves none to bn locked up with the Iron. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

IHanting* Expert* 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASTOCIATIONS. 

Mundakayam Planters’ Association 

Proceedings of the General Quarterly Meeting held at the 
Mundakayam Clnhy on Saturday, 7th November, 1914, at 10 a,m* 

Present. — Messrs. H. B. Kirk (Chairman), R, Harley, J.J. Murphy, R.Tait, 
1’^. Hall, A. W. Ruxton, A. Hamond, H, M. E. Howi,on and G. 
West (Honorary Secretary). By Proxy: Messrs. J, R. Vincent 
and W, O. Asher. Visitor: Mr. E. D. Atkins, Peerinade 
Magistrate. 

The Minutes of the last General Meeting and of three subsequent Com- 
mittee Meetings were held as read and confirmed. 

On the proposal of Mr. Harley seconded by Mr. Hall, Mr. H. M. 
Howson was appointed a member of the Committee in place of Mr, Hall who 
had resigned. 

Mr. Murphy proposed “That all subjects of interest in connection with 
the District may be discussed and Rcbolutions passed thereon at an ordinary 
General Meeting without notice, with the exception of alteration to the Rules 
and Regulations regarding Labour. All such Resolutions passed at a Meet- 
ing shall be eft'ective, provided always, that upon the written reiiuest of four 
members not present or represented at the Meeting, the Honorary Secretary 
shall convene an Extraordinary General Meeting to consider the said 
Resolution or Resolutions within one month from the date of publication in 
the Planters' Chronicle of the Proceedings of such Meeting, and that the 
following Sub-Committee be appointed to revise the Rules and submit the 
same to the next General Meeting : — 

J. J. Murphy, Esq. 

J. IL Vincent, ICsq, 
if. B. Kirk, Es. 

and the resolution was unanimously carried. 

The question of the erection of a Cattle Pound at Mundakayam was 
again brought before the Meeting and after some discussion, the Honorary 
Secretary was retjuested to write to the Pcermade Magistrate and find out 
the cost of a .similar Cattle i^ound at Pcermade. 

With regard to the Resolution passed at the laU General Meeting of 
the Association that the Honorary Secretary write to the other local Associa- 
tions and obtain their views as to the formation of a Labour Commission 
separate from that of the U. P. A. S. I., the Honorary Secretary intimated 
that he had only received two replies, one from the Central Travancore 
Planters’ Association and the other from the South Travancore Planters* 
Association both of which indicated an unfavourable attitude to the proposal. 
Further discussion on this question was deferred to the next Meeting. 

Mr, Ashton Hamond was unanimously elected to repre.sent this Associ- 
ation at the forthcoming Sri Mulam Popular Assembly at Trivandrum. 

The Chairman reported particulars of a case of suspicions death 
upon his Estate and in view of the causal manner in which the matter had 
been treated by the local Police, he suggested that a European Coroner be 
appointed for this District and stated that he had laid the whole facts of the 
case, along with his suggestion, before the Commissioner of Police, Mr. 
Hamond proposed that the matter be left over until the Chairman received 
a reply froin the Commissioner of Police. Mr. Harley and Mr. Murphy 
strongly resented the suggested appointment of a Coroner, and the latter 
proposed the following amendment “ That it was unnecessary to ask Gov- 
ernnieut to appoint a European Coroner. ” This was seconded by Mr. 
Harley and carried. 
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The Honorary Secretary read certain correspondence with regard to the 
unsatisfactory state of the Kottayam-Mundakayain Road and it was unanim- 
ously agreed on the proposal of Mr. Haniond seconded by Mr. Murphy 
“ That Government be asked to put Culverts instead of Irish Drains on the 
Kottayam-Mundakayain Road where the lay of the land lends itself to it. ” 
The Chairman then stated that the Peerinade-Mundakayain Road was in a 
similar condition and undertook to write to the Honorary Secretary of the 
Central Travancore Planters’ Association and draw his attention to it, The 
condition of the Kanjirapally-Errattupettah Road was also brought under 
the notice of the Meeting by Mr, Murphy whe proposed “That the attention 
of the Executive Engineer, Kottayam be invited to the neglected condition of 
the Kanjirapally-Errattupettah Road and that a copy of this Resolution be 
sent to the Chief Engineer, Trivandrum.” Mr. Harley seconded and the 
resolution was carried unanimously. 

Consider.-ftion wav then given to the suggested improvements at the 
Kodimatha Landing Stage, Kottayam, and correspondance anent same was 
read to the Meeting. The members were agreed that an improvement in the 
landing stage facilities was highly necessary iuid the Honorary Secretary was 
instructed to lay the matter before Government and to prc.ss for something 
being done as soon as possible. 

Reference was inad'^ by the Chairman to certain correspondence which 
had taken place relative to the Rubber Growers’ Association and pointed out 
that the U. P. A. S. I. was not alTiliated to this Association. Various mem- 
bers thought that the United Association shotild certainly join the Rubber 
Growers’ Association and Mr. Murphy proposed “That the U. P. A. S. 1. 
should be asked to join the Rubber Growers’ Association, the small sub- 
setiption to be met out of their existing Funds and failing their compliance 
with this rcfiuest, that this A.ssociation should then join.” This was 
seconded by Mr. liamond and carried ncm con. 

The Chairman stated that tnere was a rumour abroad locally that the 
Government proposed to remove tlie pre bcnt Magistrate’s Court from Mimda- 
kayam. He pointed out that for many reasons this was to be deplored not 
only on account of the bcnelith derived by the coinnuinity from the presence 
ot the Court at Miuidakayam but also on account of its deterent elTect upon 
crime. The Honorary Secretary was asked to write to the Dewaii upon the 
bubject. 

The Honorary Secretary reported that a sum of Rs. 1,270-2*0 had. up to 
date, been received by him from Estates in the District towards the various 
War and Relief P'unds and that he handed this sum to the Mundakayaiii 
Magistrate, President of the local War Fund Committee. 

Mr. Hamond intimated that he had met Mr. Richardson who stated that 
in connection with his endeavours to obtain a Tea Theft Regulation, it 
would be of considerable assistance to him if the Rubber Thefts Regulation 
were mote strictly observed by Rubber Planters, The Honorary Secretary 
was thereupon asked to circulate copies of the Rubber Thefts Regulation 
among the members. 

It was decided to hold the Annual General Meeting of this Associaliou 
at the Mundakayaiii Club on Saturday, 16th January, 1915, 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the Meeting. 

(Signed) H, B. KIRK, 

Chaitmafp. 

( „ ) GEORGE WEST, 

Hony, Sci^retury* 
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Thtt Thinning c^ut of Hovaa Rubbai* Traes. 

By £• B. Skinker. 

The question of thinningaii^b not the least important of the many im- 
portant matters at present demanding the attention of those interested in the 
plantation rubber industry. The days are now past, I suppose, when new 
clearings are planted at 10 ft. by 10 ft., but much careful study and the 
comparison of many statistics will be neccssar:^ before we can claim to have 
grasped thoroughly the best methods to pursue, in thinning out overcrowded 
trees. 

On the estates in which 1 am interested it is now five years since we 
first devoted much attention to the question. At the beginning of 1^09 
thiuuing out was begun, and since then until the present mon^nt the work 
has been carried on steadily, and the results compared, and the subject has 
never been allowed to fall into th^, ^lackground, During the past three years 
our investigations have been enormously helped b>’ the work of an analytical 
chemist, and in view of the c?^cfellent results obtained by him, wc have lately 
added an agricultural chemist to our staff', whose work also should produce 
valuable results, , \- 

We had already long since seen enough to convince us of the great 
importance of this subject, and '^the more the question is studied the more 
overwhelmingly important does the proper spacing of the trees appear to be. 
It may be urged that Hevea brasiliensis is normally a jungle tree, and that 
it is natural for it to be closely surrounded by dense vegetation, that to plant 
it in cultivated soil with abundance of light is to grow it in artificial condi- 
tions, and is running the risk of not obtaining the best results. 

My answer to this is that we have practically no statistics or definite or 
reliable information as to the yield of Hevea rubber trees growing in the 
jungle, as to the duration of yield during the life of a tree, or as to the 
renewal of bark, and not very much as to the quality of the latex or the 
rubber as compared with the plantation product. 

Until we have these, it seeiq^ to me that oiir best course is to rely on 
information obtained from sources within our ken, and all such information 
appears to point conclusively to .the fact that Hevea brasiliensis, though a 
jungle tree, is happier and more profitable when widely, than when closely 
planted. 

The two chief advantages to be gained by thinning out or by wide 
planting, are : — 

(1) That the trees are healthier, yield more, and renew their bark 
quicker, and 

(2) Great economics are effected because less labour is required to 
tap au etiua) area, and the yield' per tree being better, less labour is required 
to produce an equal amount of rubber. Economies iu tools and cups naturally 
follows. 

Let ns consider first the question of the health of the tree^ yield of 
rubber, and renewal of bark. 

The importance of sunlight to the health of a plant cannot be too 
Mbngly insisted on. The shape of branch and loaf of every green plant is 
mefated by the necessity of exposing as great a leaf surface as possible to 
the rays of the suu, aud uo greeu plaot^ deprived of light cau produce the 
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chemical changes on which its proper nutrition depends. The first 

cirect of close planting on a tree is thaf^its branches, as it grows larger 
and throws them wider, come into comtact with those of its neighbours. 
Light is gradually shut ofi’ from the lower branches and from the base 
of the tree, and as the growth and health of any part of a plant are directly 
dependent on the supply of light, the lowei^ranches gradually die and fall 
o(T, leaving rotting stubs sticking out from the main stem. The tree, in its 
efforts to obtain a sufficient supply of sunlight for its leaves, throws up long 
suckers, parallel to the main stem. After a time, as the tree grows taller 
and taller in its efforts to overtop its neighl^purs, and takes not only its own, 
but also their supply of sunlight all its goodteaf and wide-spreading branches 
are lost, and their place is taken by a closely packed bundle of suckers. 
These are very liable to be torn oft by the wind, causing great damage, and 
often splitting and permanently injuring the main trunk of the tree. There is 
no room left for each sucker to bear a notmal amount of leaf, so each is 
provided with a small tuft at the top, since Nature’s economy forbids the 
production of leaves where they receive no sun, and therefore can be of no 
use. The older a tree grows, the longer these suckers become, but though 
there is a greater length of branch and trupk to be provided with food, 
there is no room for an increasing head of leaf. Every tree is surrounded by 
neighbours who are growing taller as it glows, and all available space for 
leaves having been filled up while the trees were still young, the old trees 
with their great length of timber and branch are dependent upon the same 
amount of leaf as sufficed for them when small, but which is, of course, 
(luitc inadequate as age aiiJ growth increase. The result is obviously 
starvation. 

This is the result where there is no special strain on the trees, as every* 
one who has walked throngli a closely planted beech wood or hazel grove 
knows. Hut the Para rubber tree is called upon to do much more than 
supply itself with food, as ordinary trees do. It is constantly called upon to 
replace bark and latex removed by tapping. As this process goes on monthly 
and yearly, and the food supply of the tree remains the same owing to a 
small head of leaf, the only possible result is the gradual weakening of the 
tree, so that even on estates where the quality of tapping has always 
received careful attention, where the tappers are well trained and no wound- 
ing has taken place from the first, a time^ arrives when the bark renewal 
becomes so poor, and the surface of the tree so uneveit?Xhat it is quite 
impossible to avoid wounding. Later on, if tapping is persisted in under the 
same conditions, the surface of the tree becomes covered with lumps and 
knobs, and no amount of care suffices to avoid serious damage to the trees 
in tapping. At the same time as this deterioration of bark is taking place, 
the yield, instead of increasing yearly with the age of the tree, first becomes 
more or less stationary, and then actually decreases. 

An instance of this may be given. On one estate where the trees were 
-planted at 14 ft. by 14 ft., the yield was very good until about the sixth year 
of tapping. The trees were then a good deal over-crowded, and it became 
(|uite noticeable that the yield was falling off. At the same time, the renewed 
bark surface became uneven, and it was impossible to avoid wounding, in 
fact many of the trees in this area felt the effects of tapping so much that 
they became permanently injured, and that in spite of the fact that the 
standard of tapping on the estate was very good, and that wounding on 
normal bark was of late occurrence. It was then decided to cut out the 
worst trees, in order to save the better ones, to stop tapping entirely on 
renewed bark, and to tap lightly on original bark ab.ove the bark that had 
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beqn lapped previously. The trees were therefore reduced from about 200 
to about 90 to the acre. 

The result of this was that the yield per tree for the following year rose 
80 per cent., and the renewal of bark showed signs of great improvement. 
It is now four years since this was done, and the bark renewal is so good 
that the trees are now fit to be tapped below, on the surface which had 
suffered so severely previously. The yield has also become normal, and 
gives promise of increasing yearly. 

At the .same time it must be noticed that the renewal of bark, though 
.satisfactory, has not been so rapid as it would have been had these favour- 
able conditions been established earlier. The head of leaf when cutting out 
was begun was very small, and it will still be some time before the trees 
produce branches and leaves enough to give the very best yield. Similar 
results were obtained on another area where the trees were originally planted 
at 10 ft. by 10 ft. When tapping was started, there were about 300 trees to 
the acre. These were first reduced to 100, and afterwards were gradually 
thinned out until the whole number is now about 60 to the acre. It is 
interesting to note here that at its best this area yielded as much as over 
900 lb. per acre, but after reaching this point the area rapidly showed the 
results of close planting, and before thinning out began the yield had dropped 
to below 400 lb. per acre, and the trees showed bad renewal of bark, low 
percentage of No. I rubber, and all the other effects of close planting. 
Other areas may be mentioned, planted originally at 20 ft. by 20 ft., where 
the trees were not thinned out until they were about nine years old At this 
time the surface of the trees had not begun to suffer, but it was noticeable 
that the yield had ceased to increase, and even begun to fall off, that the 
bark renewal was becoming slower and slower, and that the branches had 
dropped off, and were being replaced by suckers. The growth also remained 
practically stationary. These trees were thinned out, leaving from 70 to 80 
to the acre, according to local conditions. 

Our experience in these cases, as in many others, has, then, convinced 
us that thinning out of closely planted areas leads surely and certainly to an 
increase in the yield and a (|uickcr renewal of the bark. 

We may now proceed to consider the second great advantage claimed 
for a widely planted, or severely thinned out estate, over a closely planted 
one, namely ; — 

The greater economy with which it can be worked. 

First, let me emphasise again what I have already pointed out, that the 
yield from, say, an area of widely planted tre§s will be as great as, or greater 
than, that from an area of closely planted trees. Bearing this fact in mind, 
it may be asserted in the first place that fewer coolies will be required for 
tapping since fewer trees will have to be tapped to produce, say, one pound 
of rubber. I have heard it said by the critics of thinning out that 
a coolie who taps an acre has to cover an acre, and that if his 
task is say, 300 trees, he will get through it quicker if they are 
all on one acre than if they are on several. In fact, however, it is not the 
actual area on which the trees stand which counts, but the number of rows 
up and down which a coolie has to walk, and it is obvious that there must 
be more rows of trees in an acre bearing 300 trees than in an acre bearing, 
say, 70 trees. The coolie’s task is not proportionately increased if he has 
to cover four acres widely planted, as he has fewer rows to walk up and 
down . — The India Rubber Journal. 

(To he continued). 
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LABOUR. 

A Plea for the Boonomloal use of Laboui*. 

By E. F. RaI^ber (Member, Legiclative Council, Madras). 

It is true that this plea is made rather late in the day, but it is certain 
that up to a few months ago the situation as regards the demands for labour 
and the supply was critical. With war now on ns, and the consequent calls 
for economy, it is po.ssible that the strain will be relieved ; but since the 
relief in the form it has taken is only objectionable, we all of us hope that it 
will be only temporary. It would seem, however, thit while we have this 
relief all the organisations that deal with securing the sufficient supply of 
labour whether for estates in Ceylon, South India, or the Straits should set 
themselves so to arrange that what has occurred in the past shall not occur 
again. 

Economy in the use of labour can be divided into two heads. 
Economy on the estate when it is the duty of the snoerintendent to see that 
he gets the best value possible for the wage paid, and economy in securing 
labour. I do not propose to touch on the former aspect, which, after all, 
comes in the A. B. C. of a planter’s training, except inasmuch as it hinges 
on the second aspect* 

In considering the matter, the first qiiestion one asks oneself is for 
whose advantage is the labour employed. The answer is not for the 
individual planter, nor even for the private interest ; the true answer is for 
the capitalist, in this case the British public, that has invested in planting 
ventures. 

If this answer can be accepted it will be realised at once how futile and 
extravagant competition in the past has been. It is not a case of compart- 
ments, either in product or country. There is no advantage to the investor 
if the rubber man bid up the tea man, nor is (here any advantage in the 
F M. S. bidding up Ceylon; the ultimate expense comes out of the same 
pocket. 

The means of remedy do not lie with the planter, to a small extent only 
do they lie with proprietors, boards of directors, and other representatives of 
properties ; they lie with the public, which has to pay the price if they be not 
adopted. 

The superintendent of an estate has to do his best for the proprietors 
whether it be in the upkeep of the property or in the carrying out of the 
programme of development laid down for him, and it is the nature of things 
that, if he be left to himself, he conies into sharp competition with his 
neighbours, some of whom, it may be, represent identical interests, and what 
is true of individuals is true of districts and countries also. 

One of the worst forms of labour wastage is employing coolies in 
districts that are not suited for them. The result of this is a high death 
rate and poor outturn owing to sickness. Many planters can confirm this, 
and also that the employment of unsuitable labour directly militates against 
true economy on the estate itself which is sd necessary for cheap production. 
A sick and di.scontented labour force is of little use to an estate itself, and 
since they might be employed more advantageously elsewhere, a direct loss 
to the community at large. 

It is obvious that the remedy lies in combination. If the labour supply 
from the present recruiting grounds is insufficient, new recruiting grounds 
must be found. 'I hese new recruiting grounds cannot be properly exploited 
by individuals, nor is it a work that can be left to amateurs. Organization 
and trained men are essential. — The India-Jiubber JournQh 
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ACCX>UNTANCY. 

A few Mtei Mpon Aooountanoy and methods which save 
time and trauble. 

The very great advantage to be gained by good book-keeping is acknow- 
ledged, but I daresay there may be some planters who regard book keeping 
as troublesome and useless. Their employment renders them naturally 
disinclined for close attention to books. It is not my ii tention here to set 
forth any one particular system of accounts, but to give a few hints and 
suggestions which may possibly prove useful. 

A planter should adopt a syteni of accounts the ac^'iiracy of which is 
capable of proof, and which will show him what his profit or lo?s is upon 
each year, and how he stands in respect of assets and liabilities. 

It is clear that all financial accounting tiliiinately evolves from or merges 
into the receipt and payment of money and therefore the Cash Account is 
the basis of all accounting in any system. Such being the case, a few 
remarks upon the Cash Account will not be out of place. 

The Cast Account is, or ought to bo, an absolutely correct accornt 
(an absolutely correct Revenue Account has \et to be prepared', and a 
statement showing the result of completed transactions. 

If the planter has an Estate Hanking Account he can combine the 
Bank Account into his Cash Account in one book by having colmims ruled 
for Bank and Cash, I know this form of Cash Account is objected to by 
some on the ground that Hank items get into the ('ash column and vice 
versa. But if carefully kept there should be no reason for this, and it 
saves time and trouble, A separate book called a Hank Hook can, however, 
be kept. 

Every payment made should be numbered in the Cash Hook and 
vouchers obtained, and a corresponding number put on the voucher. 

The Cash Book should fee balanced monthly and the cash in hand 
should agree with the balance as shewn by the Cash Book. Now it may 
sometimes happen that on counting the cash an excess or deficiency may be 
found. You sjiould at once enquire into the cause of it and if yon fail to 
discover the cause you should .carry the difference to a Suspense Account 
for the time being. 

Always keep the Cash Book up to date. Make your enfrirs as soon as 
possible after the transaction has taken place. Reconcile the Bank columns 
with the Bank Pass Book at least once a month. 

If a proper system of accqunts is in force a Ledger must be krpt. The 
Ledger may be briefly defined as a book in which a planter’s transactions 
are ** laid up” or recorded in a form easily accessible for future reference. 
A Planter’s Ledger rhould cop<taiii his Capital Account ; Block Account 
showing value of his property, various expense accounts such as cultivation 
charges, crop charges, etc. ; a Receipt Account for crop sales ; accounts for 
Sundry Debtors and Sundry Creditors, and a Profit and Loss Account. 

The Ledger is best spaced out by placing all the Capital Accounts at 
the beginning, allotting them one or - more folios apiece as may be rc.inired. 
Then, after leaving a dozen openings for any future capital items, the 
Receipt Accounts should be commenced and then those recording Expenses. 
The Profit and Loss AccQqot should be plaged say twenty pages from the 
end pf the Ledger, ^ 
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Nowr n planter may be in doubt Viihat value to place upon his estate for 
book-keeping purposes. A Planter's Estate is what is known as a “ fixed 
asset that is to say he makes his profit by keeping it. A “ floating ” asset 
is one by which profit is made by Parting with it. If a ready-made 
estate is bought, then the purchase price is the value which should be debit- 
ed to Block Account. If land is bought and planted up, then the cost of 
the land plus the cost of bringing it into a producing stage is the value to be 
put upon it. 

All expenses in connection with new clearings should be charged otT to 
Block Account until they reach a producing state, when all expenditure 
should be debited to Revenue Account. 

As the owner of a “ fixed ** asset dors not seek to make it profitable to 
him by its market value, but by its use, it has been held that any increase 
or di minution in its selling value may be disregarded in arriving at a year’s 
profit. So no depreciation need be written off the value of an Estate. 

Now I wonder how many planters, especially those living in districts 
where the coolies are paid up weekly, keep a strict account of “ unclaimed 
wages.” It is, I believe, often the case that sums unclaimed on pay day 
by coolies personally are handed to their Maistry or a relation. This is 
wrong in principle. A strict account should always be kept of “ unclaimed 
wages.” Where coolies are paid up fully each week, the total amount pay- 
able on Pay Roll should be entered on the credit side of the Cash Book and 
any wages unclaimed should be entered on the debit side (representing so 
much cash not paid away) and carried to an “ unclaimed wages account” in 
the Ledger, 

Grv TruNER. 

Yercaud, 


Forests and Floods. 

Under this heading a letter in Nature discusses the significant circum- 
stance that tilled soil absorbs more rainfall than earth that has laid untouched. 
As an experiment, water was poured into soil contained in pots consisting of 
two series : («) in which the soil was consolidated, (6) in which the soil was 
broken up and loose. It was observed (hat the water entered the soil of the 
undisturbed pots more slowly than the other, and that the water more quick- 
ly passed through the soil in these pots than the other. After having taken 
necessary precautions that the soil had been entirely wetted throughout, the 
pots were weighed and showed that the disturbed soil held a much greater 
amount of water than the consolidated soil. 

It may be asked: What connexion has this with forests and floods? 
In the letter under consideration, it is maintained th.at the soil in which trees 
are growing is looser than that which is bare: consequently it is in its best 
condition for absorbing and retaining the minfall. It is maintained further 
that the decaying vegetation on the surface under trees has also a beneficial 
effect, as it absorbs water and acts as a mulch, preventing drying. 

It would seem to us'that the conditions obtaining in the pots are not 
perfectly comparable to the characters of a forest or bare hill-land soil. The 
presence of a covering of decaying vegetable matter in the forest introduces 
factors not involved in the pot experiments. The main point brought out, 
however, is illuminative, aud Wvill worth bearing in mind . — The Agricul- 
tural News. 
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TREES. 

The Ringing of Trees. 

L. A. Boodle. 

The injuries sometimes inflicted' on trees by squirrels were described a 
few years ago in the case of young trees of Thuya and Cupressus, spec:* 
iiieqs of which had been sent to Kew by Mr, R. B, Rogers, of Hexworthy, 
Launceston, Cornwall. The iniiiicdiatc injury is to the bark,*' which is 
stripped off the trunk in places, sometimes on the side, sometimes all round. 
That is, in the latter case the stem is completely ringed, and an experiment 
in plant-physiology is the outcome of the squirrels* labour. In the examples 
referred to the (jamage had been very severe ; long strips of bark had been 
removed, so that in one case a considerable portion of the trunk appeared 
as a pole of bare wood with islands of bark upon it. Branches of the stem 
inserted within some of these islands were still living, and bore healthy 
foliage, although their isolatipn by the removal of the bark from around the 
islands had taken place more than two years previously. 

Some further specimens injured in a similar manner have recently been 
received from the same donor. In one of these the bark had been ringed, 
and the tree had eventually died, but it was found by examining the annual 
rings that the part above the wound had lived for at least four years after 
the ringing-operation. Other specimens examined showed from three to five 
years’ growth above the ring-gap. I 

In these cases the wood exposed by the injury is perfectly bare, and of 
course no new layers of wood have been formed on its surface, as the strip- 
ping of the bark involves the removal or death of the cambial layer. The 
outer layers of the wood exposed to the air soon become dry and useless for 
conduction, hence it is clear that the older layers of wood must be capable 
of continued fairly rapid transference upwards of water coming from the 
roofs, as evidenced by the continued life of the parts above the ring-gap. In 
the case of the specimens previously examined, though some of the branches 
remained fresh, the water supply had proved insufficient to keep the tops of 
the trees healthy. 

The effect of ringing differs in different kind of trees. Various experi- 
ments have been made, and a study of the results of the operation proved 
useful in the early days of plant physiology in leading to a knowledge of tlie 
route of conduction of water and of elaborated food-substances in plants, 
Experiments in ringing were made by Malpigi and Ray, of whom the latter 
mentions that a holly tree lived for several years after a ring of bark of a 
hand’s breadth had been removed from the stem so as to leave the wood bare. 
Since this early observation numerous experiments have been made on 
several kinds of trees, and form two classes, viz, : — (1) bark-ringing, i.c., the 
stripping off of a ring of bark as in the cases mentioned above ; and (2) 
wood-ringing, i. e„ making an .annular cut into the stem through both bark 
and part of the wood. 


* The word bark” is used here for convenience in the vernacular sense 
to include all the tissues outside the wood (or outside the combium), 

t By this is meant the annular gap in the bark, made by the operation 
of bark ringing. 
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Bark-rinf^ifii *. — The effects of barR-Vinging depend upon the interrup- 
tion of the bark and the exposure of the wood. The break in the con- 
tinuity of the bark prevents the normal conduction of elaborated food- 
substances (albuminous and carbohydrate) from the parts above the 
ring-gap to those below, since these bodies are ordinarily conveyed through 
the bark! ! (or more precisely the phloem). Hence, if there are no leaf- 
bearing branches on the stem below the point of ringing, starvation of the 
roots ensues. This may be slow, seeing that there is a store of food in the 
bark of the roots and of the base of the trunk to draw upon, but the 
growth and absorptive powers of the roofs will eventually be checked, and 
in some cases the functional failure of the roots may be the final cause of 
the death of the tree. 

The exposure of the wood, where the bark has been removed, introduces 
other factors endangering the life of the tree. The supply of water for the 
upper part of the tree has all to pass through the wood At the level of the 
ring-gap, and from several causes the conducting power 6f this wood tends 
to become more and more curtailed until the requisite amount of water can 
no longer pass through it. Owing to the surface of the wood being in 
contact with the air, the outer layers of wood become dry and useless for 
conduction. This alone may soon render the water-supply insufficient in 
species with only a thin zone of sapwood, since true heartwood is incapable 
of conducting the transpiration stream. On the other hand “sap-wood 
trees” (/. c., those which form little or no heartwood) caiv usually survive 
the operation of ringing for a long time, c. g., several years. Among these 
tlic progressive drying of the wood from without inwards may finally 
restrict the area of functional wood until it reaches the critical point, or 
this result may be accelerated by a fungal disease attacking the wood and 
rendering some of it useless. Again, in tress which form heart-wood, the 
production of this accounts for the loss of a certain proportion of the wood 
available for conduction. While no new wood is added at the level of 
ringing, and functional wood is lost externally by drying, there is a further 
loss internally owing to the yearly conversion of some sap-wood into 
heart -wood, 

To sumninrise, bark-ringing eventually can sos the death of the upper 
part of the tree, because the water supply becomes inadequate, either 
through loss of conductivity in the wood at the level of the wound, or 
through deficiency of absorption by the roots. 

An interesting example of bark*ringing may be quoted here. A forked 
pine-tree was cho«en by Hartig for an experiment. The tree was 118 years 
old, and the trunk was forked at 4 1 m, above the soil into two approximately 
ecjiial stems. The bark was peeled off all round one of these stems at about 
3 m. above the point of forking. When the tree was felled 18 years after 
this ringing operation had been performed, it was seen that the crowns of 
both stems were still sound, but that the foliage of the ringed stem was 
thinner and weaker than that of the other stem. It was also found that 
growth in thickness had practically ceased after ringing on the side of the 
trunk situated below the ringed branch. The reason for the long-continued 
life of the ringed stem is that the roots attached to the base of the trunk on 


! ! Any conduction of food-substances that may take place through the 
wood in the downward direction would be against the transpiration current, 
and might be expected to be slight. That it is slight of non-existent is 
suggested by the fact that growth iu thickness of the stem practieojly ceases 
below the ring-gap. 
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the side below the intact stem had received normal nourish ment»£and there* 
fore, having remained healthy, bad been able to supply the trunk with a good 
supply of water. 

Wood-ringiftfi . — The experiments in wood-ringing made by Strasburger 
and others show that, though the inn^r (older) layers of sap-wood can con- 
duct water for the transpiration current, the heart- wood cannot do so. 

The first of the following cases serves as an example of a sap-wood tree, 
the remainder being “ heart-wood trees” (Le., trees which form heart-wood). 

Two beech-trees 150 years old had trunks 32 cm. in diameter. These 
were ring-cut to a depth of 8 cm., and the trees still bore foliage a year and 
a half later. 

The trunk of an oak 50 years old was ring-cut into the heart-wood, add 
its foliage withered in a few days. Another oak of the same age, which 
was cut similarly but not <]uite through the sap-wood, did not wither for 
some weeks. 

The trunk having been cut to the heart-wood in a tree of Prnnns 
avituHy and in a Robin ia^ wilting of the leaves took place in two days in 
the first case, and in a few hours in the second. 

Various other experiments and observations have been made in bark- 
and wood-ringing, but enough has*^ been quoted to illustrate the nature of 
the results obtained in this way . — Kew Bulletin* 


Coffee. 

Rather larger deliveries for both the home and export trades last week 
imparted some firmness to the markets, but with increased difficulties as to 
shipping to the Continent, the latter business has again been checked. 
Fortunately, perhaps, imports have not been heavy, or the accumulation of 
stocks would have caused further depression. Reports from the growing 
countries are not satisfactory. Brazil, with its monetary troubles, is not a 
very willing seller, and the fluctuations in the exchange — which has advaiiccd 
from ll JcL to 13tf. in the week — make it difficult to quote firm prices. The 
reports from India are also decidedly bad, want of rain at the necessary 
period having caused a small and undeveloped crop, and it is said that 
estates which produced 120 tons last year will only yield about 25 tons this 
year, which will help to keep prices firm for the small stock of old crop still 
remaining in this country. The Central American crops generally will not 
be large. Costa Rica, from the Atlantic side, is said to be above the 
average, but this is of little value for the home trade. The Pacific side, 
where the fine quality is grown is said to be very short, and it is thought 
that all mild growths will be less than an average. 

LoNnox Coffee Returns. 

Home'** 

Consumption, ICxport. Stock. 



1014. 

1913. 

1914, 

1213, 

1914 

1913. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

For week ended 
October 10 

277 

275 

459 

032 

19,908 

12,182 

For 41 weeks 
ended Oct, 10 ... 

12,128 

11,985 

19.878 

16,915 

— 



’**' The Home amount contains a proportion for Export delivered by 

cart. 

-^Thc Produce MarheU^^ Review, 
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Gontants 

The Scientific Department publishes an article on Coffee Pruning, 
Rubber Experiments and Bananas. 

“ Manorial Experiments*’ by Mr. Harrowcliff is extracted from the India 
Rubber Journal. A plan of experiment is given, which if followed, will give 
the desired information. 

Since the commencement of the War, the Planting Expert has more 
than once called attention to the difficulty of procuring potash and has 
shown what substitutes can be used, and the Agricultural News deals 
with the same subject. 

The trade relations of India with Germany and Austria-Hungary are 
of special interest at this juncture. 

We continue Mr, Skinner’s article on the “ Thinning out of Hevea Rubber 
Trees,” which is replete with valuable suggestions, though no hard and fast 
law can be laid down. 

The Rubber Growers’ Association’s Correspondence with the Foreign 
Office with regard to the surtax imposed by the French Government on 
Rubber, has elicited the information that under certain conditions the Sur- 
taxe d'entrepot will not be levied, and the Foreign C ffice hold out no pros- 
pect of the French Government waiving the condition. 

“ Cl” sends us a letter on “ Estate Tapping Experiments,” which is referred 
to bv the Planting Expert in his article and “ Optimum Quod Primum” 
supplies us with a “ Writer’s Report,” which raises a smile, if that faculty is 
not wanting in the reader. 

The Planting Expert will leave Bangalore on Sunday (13tb) and pro- 
ceed to Madras to attend a meeting for discussion, by representatives of the 
Agricultural and Industrial Departments on certain of the business aspects 
coflhected with some of the commercial crops and aids to agriculture, being 
held there from 14-— 17, December, Mr, Anstead is on the Committee 
which will specially discuss the subject of manures. This is the only subject 
down for dikcussion which is likely to interest South Indian Planters. 

Mr« Clementson will take charge of the Labour Department business 
in the Districts of Chingleput, North Arcot, South \rc 9 t, Tanjore and part 
of Trichinopoly District from January 1st, 1915. Mr. R. Lescher will take 
charge of South Canara from January 15th, 1915, with his headquarters at 
Mangalore. 
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GoIVm Ppuning. 

Duripg recent years there has been a growing tendency on some estates 
to give up the regular pruning aiid handling of coffee. The crops have 
apparently in most cases remained the same and the cost of pruning is saved 
and a considerable amount of labour is set free for other work, hence this 
system is a tempting one. That it is a good policy, however, is doubt- 
ful. 1 have recently received some most interesting notes on this subject 
from a planter in the Shevaroys which tend to show that the quality of the 
Coffee deteriorates when regular pruning and handling are discontinued. 
In one particular instance an estate is quoted which consisted of old coffee 
planted 6 x 6, 7 x 7, and 9 x 9 at an elevation of 4,500 feet with a rainfall of 
60 to 63 inches. Here pruning was discontinued over a period .of about 
seven years. The consequence was that the place got matted and most 
difficult to work and the quality of, the coffee deteriorated. The crop 
remained about 4 to 4| cwt. per acre, but the outturn became almost all 
C and triage. At the end of this time pruning was again adopted and the 
quality has been regained and it now fetches a high price. 

This seems fairly concuisive evidence. The inannrial system adopted 
was a mixture of Bones, Poonac, and refined Saltpetre and alternate rows 
were trenched. As this system was not materially altered throughout the 
pruning and non-pruiiing periods, however, it would appear that pruning 
was the prime factor In the alteration of the quality of the coffee. 

It is noticeable that on short trees not onined or handled, after 5 or 6 
years the berrie.s on the lower braches do not mature, owing to lack of light 
and air. 

Another important point is that should at any time a scale insect or 
other disease attack the coffee necessitating spraying it is quite impossible 
to spray unpnined bushes effectually and under these circumstances the 
regularly pruned and handled estate will have a better chance of eradicat- 
ing or controlling the disease than the unpruned one. 

A system of non-pruning may be all right for a few years, but I under- 
stand that several planters on the Shevaroys regret the day when they gave 
up pruning and consider that it has set their estates back by three years. 

Rubber Bxperlmente 

A letter from “ C.” appearing in this issue, contains a friendly gibe at 
“ the Experimenter. ” and under the cloak of humour drives home what are 
undoubtedly wholesome truths. 

Probably no cultivated crop is more difficult to experiment with than 
. Rubber as far as the comparison and interpretation of results are concerned. 
Not only is it difRcult to plan experiments with trees which show a great cMl 
of individual differeuce in yield under the same treatment, but, as 
points out, the individual tapper has a great deal to do with it. All the 
difficulties which ** C *’ ppints out have been discovered by the experimenter 
on Agricultural Stations, and ways and means have been devised for ciroum' 
venting them to a great extent, and in this connection I have asked the 
Editor to reproduce in these pages a Very excellent paper on the subject of 
the correct methods of planning of experiments with Rubber by Mr. Barrow- 
cliff, the Assistant Agricultural. Chemist in the F. M. S. Agricultural Depart- 
ment. From this it will be seen that a great deal of preliminary work must 
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be done, and many precautions taken, if any results are to be obtained which 
can pretend to be reliable. What *‘6 ** has to say emphasises the point 
made in these notes last week, that the average estate manager cannot 
reasonably be expected to carry out manutial and tapping experiments and 
record the obserx'ations necessary to make them of value to anyone but him- 
self. It it work which should be done by trained scientists on special 
agricultural stations. 

When such a station does not exist, however, and the staff of scientists 
to do the work is limited, as is the case at present in Southern India, the 
question arises as to whether it is better to leave all such work alone and 
blunder along in the dark and . discover things by experience alone after 
numberless mistakes repeated on estate after estate, or to make some 
attempt to solve the outstanding problems of tapping and manuring. After 
all *’0” must realise that were it not for experiments knowledge would stand 
still, and there arc ni my Ihiugs about Uubber which he will never discover 
for himself unless lie aLo bccomcjs an “experimenter.” I shrewdly suspect 
that he really is one. 

Aa lianas. 

Most planters cultivate lUore dr less a certain number of Bananas 
round their bungalows and lines, but little attention is paid as a rule to the 
\ariety grown. In the Journal of the Jamaica Agricultural Society 
for October, attention is called to the value of the dwarf Cavendish or 
Chinese Banana (Musa Cavendishii) for home consumption. This 
Banana is neglected because it is not used in the export trade, but its value 
as a table fruit is great aS 1 can testify frotn personal experience in the 
West Indies. It is pointed but the Journal that this variety “ can grow 
on exposed places on steep hill sides and on poorer lauds than the tall 
variety and still produce good bunches.” It will grow at high elevations 
and is hardy and a good cropper and owing to its dwarf siise it resists wind 
and storms better than the ordinary tall varieties. 

In a paper on the manuring of Bananas read in the International 
Congress of Tropical Agriculture, Queensland, Mr. Brunnich, the Agri- 
cultural Chemist stated that Potash is the dominant factor. Bananas require 
a well drained, loamy soil containing a fair amount of humus and good 
qaatitities of potash, iim'^, and phosphoric acid in a leadily available form. 
A good deal of humus is returned to the soil by the stalks of the plant 
when the fruit has been gathered. The plan of cutting the stalk into pieces 
is found to be better than allowing it to rot whole. Green crops of legumi- 
nous plants were strongly recommended in Banana cultivation provided that 
they are not allowed to grow too closely round the stools so as to rob the 
Banana plants of water. 

The standard fertilizer, adopted after experiment, for Bananas in 
Queensland is 320 lbs. Sulphate of Potash, 470 lbs. Superphosphate and 290 
lbs. Dried Blood, or 290 lbs. Nitrate of Lune per acre. This is applied twice 
a year. The first application is made in the plant hole when planting out 
and subsequent applications are made as a top drefsing and lightly dug in. 
Despite the heavy cost of such a manurial [system it is found to give a 
very profitable return. In the experiments upon which this manurial system 
was based; Cavendish bananas were used plant|^ 12 feet apart, or 302 stools 
to the acre. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting xperi. 
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MAMURIAL EXPERIMENTS 

The PlanniniS of ManuHal SapeHmente. 

By M. Barrowci.ii'f. Assistt. Agr. Chrmist, Deartment oi ' 
Agriculture, F.M.S. 

{'I he India Rubber Journal,— OcU 24, 1914.) 

The size of each plot it is suggested should be not less than two acres, 
‘and the lapping of each the work of one and the same coolie throughout the 
coui^se of the experiment. The trees in the area selected should be as far as 
possible of the same age and should have similar tapping and cultivation 
histories. 

Even after taking the greatest care in the selection it will be 
found that appreciable, often considerable, differences exist in the 
yields afforded by the different plots, and it is therefore regarded as a matter 
of the* utmost importance that a record should be kept of the yields for at 
least six months, preferably a year, before the application of any manure 
whatsoever. P»y this im thod comparison is obtained not only of the differ- 
ence between the manured and the uhmannred plots, but also of the effects 
of the fertilisers on the yields of the individual plots themselves ; and, 
especially if the results arc then expressed in the form of graphs, say, show- 
ing the weekly outputs, a much more accurate view is obtained of the extent 
and duration of the action of the manure than if the usual procedure alone 
is followed. 

As an instance of the necessity of adopting the above plan an experience 
may be cited in which the difference in yield between the highest and lowest 
of six plots, all adjacent and of the same number of trees, was no less than 
20 percent, over a period of six months. Now supposing that these two 
plots had been assumed to be exactly comparable, as there was seemingly 
every reason for doing, and that a fertiliser actually capable of bringing about 
a 20 per cent, increase in yield was applied to one, the other remaining as a 
control, it is seen that its apparent action would be according to which plot 
it happened to be applied. 

Among.st the few manurial experiments that, as far as the writer’s 
knowledge goes, have been carried out on estates a considerable percentage 
have resulted in the control plots affording a higher yield than those manured, 
and in further experimentation being discredited, a state of affairs very 
probably brought about in the way just described. 

As a digression, tln^ writer may perhap.s be permitted to express his 
opinion that the discrepaneie.s between the results of tapping experiments 
reported from different stations, no two of which seem to agree, may be due 
to the same cause also^ and to suggest that in future work the yields pro- 
duced by making ot>c cut only should be recorded for a considerable period 
before the variations it is desired to tert are iutroduced. 

'Hie next point it is desired to emphasise, is that whenever possible a 
mechanical and chemical analysis of the soil should precede initiation of the 
experiments. 

' It notdnfrequentiy happens that the agricultural chemist is called in to 
prescribe a manure for an estate or a backward portion of it when examina- 
tion shows the cause of the poor yields to be far more fundamental than a 
deficiency in any of the plant nutrieufs, that owing to deficient drainage, to 
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the presence of a hard pan or laterile at shallow depth, or to the soil itself 
bein}( of a heavy impermeable textui'e root devaiopment is checked, and the 
tree unable to avail itself of essential elements which may indeed be present 
in abundant quantity. 

In such cases, without first taking the specific measures of iinp/ovenient 
required in the particular case, the application of artificial fertilisers could 
only result in disappointment and loss. 

For these reasons it is desirable, and is in the Federated Malay States 
Agricultural Department insisted upon, that the chemist should himself 
inspect the land it is proposed to treat, in order that, as far as possible, all 
the factors bearing on the problem may be estimated. 

Furthermore, it should be remembered that it is only when full inforina' 
lion regarding the soils is available that experience derived in one place can, 
with any prospect of success, be applied to another, in fact without this 
knowledge intelligent interpretation of any results, positive or negative, is 
difficult, if possible at all. 


Great caution should be exercised by planters in applying on any con- 
siderable scale a fertiliser represented to have been successful elsewhere, and 
on the other hand no one should be deterred by the failure of others from 
making trials for himself. 

The following plan of experiment is put forward as being one from which 
the maximum amount of information as to the etfect of the various fertilising 
constituents is obtainable from the smallest number of plots : — 


Flot No. 1 — Lime, nitrogen, phosphate, potash. 
Plot .\u. 2 — Lime, nitiogen, phosphate. 

Plot .\o. 3 — Lime, nitrogen, potash. 

Plot No. -I — Lime, phosphate, potash. 

Plot No. 5 —Nitrogen, phosphate, potash. 


Two plots to remain unmaiuired as controls, but to receive the same 
amount of cultivation as the others. The amount of each constituent to be 
the same in each mixture. 


Jf all four constituents are needed by the soil one plot, No. I, will show 
an increased yield over the ethers ; if three, it will be apparent iu two plots ! 
if two, three plots will demonstrate the fact ; whilst if one ouly four plots 
will show an increase over the fifth and over the controls. 


For instance, supposing lime, potash, aud phosphate are required, Nos. 1 
and 4 will give greater increases in yield than the remainder ; if lime and 
potash are wanted, phosphate being present in sufficient quantity, the fact 
will be evident from the yields of plots 1, 2, 3 and 4, whilst if potash alone 
is required, plot No, 2 and the controls would show smaller increases thau 
the remaining four. 

By studying the results so obtained the infiuence of each individual 
fertiliser upon the latex flow can be estimated. The rubber and scrap from 
each plot must be daily carefully labelled, and its dry weight reqorded. 
Each week’s output of scrap may be weighed in bulk, but as a check bn the 
tapping coolies it is better to weigh separately the daily sheets of latex 
rubber aud to compare the yields. 
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For instance, a considerable drop in one unaccompanied by a similar 
fall in the others of the same day would indicate an accident, or some care- 
lessness. 

As the experiment proceeds it will be seen from the weekly and monthly 
totals the course the results are taking, and if, as advocated below, the appli- 
cation oT the manures is made just before the onset of the wintering season 
a marked effect may be very quicklyiiapparent. 

In any case before the end of a year the order and degree of the efficacy 
of each of the ingredients of the mixtures will be definitely indicated. A 
second set of experiments sh )iild then be initiated on plots previously 
selected and whose yields have been recorded, in which the fertilisers shown 
to have only a slight ctlort or none at all are excluded, of the others one 
combination only should be selected, this also based on the dggree of potency 
disclosed, and applied on a valm? of 1^5, ^10, and $20 per acre, extend- 
ing to higher amounts, it thought deoirable, to different plots. 

The former trials having shown the manure applied ; this second series 
will demonstrate the amount in which it can be most profitably used. 

For estimating the effect on bark renewal it may he thought advisable 
to continue the original experiments, renewing the fertilisers every other 
year, until definite results, positive or negative, arc obtained ; but probably 
the plant foods found best to stimulate latex flow will also prove to be those 
most beneficially affecting the general health of the tree and its bark 
renewing capacity. 

In the original experiments the lime should be supplied in a ffuantity of 
1 to i ton per acre according to the nature of the soil. The proportions of 
llie other ingredients would best be defined by the chemist as a result of 
his examination of the soil, but in the absence of any marked deficiency or 
abundance of any one a ratio of nitrogen ; potash : phosphate 1 ; 2 : 2 may 
be suggested. 

The cost of the complete m inure excluding lime, should however not 
exceed $20*00 per acre ; the total cost, including liming and applications 
would then be not much more than $i0 per acre iu the case of the Inost 
expensive mixture, and would be more than recouped, at the present price 
of 2s. 6tL per lb., by an increased yield of 40 lb. of rubber. 

The above suggestions are inten<:^ed to apply to normal soils, on which 
ammonium sulphate, concentrated superphosphate, and potassium sulphate 
may be employed as the sources of nitrogen, phosphate, and potash res- 
pectively. 

In special cases additional experiments with other fertilisers would be 
recommended. For instance, a peaty soil would be expected to benefit by 
heavier liming and the application of potash manures, a clay by basic slag, 
perhaps to the exclusion of potash, whilst on sandy soil organic sources of 
nitrogen, such as oil-cake, might reasonably be expected to prove of greater 
service than sulphate of ammonia. 

As regards the time at which the fMilisers should applied, there is 
no doubt that it should be about a Sionth before Jhe comtrio.ncement of 
wintering, the seasoi of physiological drought, it being in the prevention of 
the fall in yield experienced in most places . at that time that (he effect of the 
manures is most obvious, 
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MANURES AND MANURING, 

The Supply of Potash. 

The ccssati m of exports from the Stassfurt Mines in Germany, which 
constitute the principal and practically the only source of ordinary potash 
manures, raises the (|U3stion as to yrhat substitutes can be employed in the 
near future, and from what quartei^sTthese can be obtained. 

For many years a considerable amount of work has been done in 
the United States and elsewhere %ith a view to rendering available the 
potai>h which is contained in certain well-known and widely distributed 
varieties orlhoclase) of the mineral called felspar. It will be 

remembered that this substance is a common constituent of many soils 
ri'y well as occurring in vast quantities in certain rocks like granite. 
Trials have shown that it Is not a paying operation to manufacture 
available potash from felspar for the sake of the potash alone. The dis- 
covery, however, that Portland cen^nt can be obtained by the treatment 
of felspar with lime as well as available potash, as a by-product, has of 
recent years rendered the idea practicable, and indeed, several factories have 
been established for carrying out these operations. At the same time the 
unit price of potash from this artificial source is greater than that of the 
mineral obtained from natural mines, and up to the present this artificial 
supply has been altogether inconsiderable. There is reason to suppose now, 
h jwever, that owing to the complete! cessation of the German supply whioh, 
as already intim ited, h is held a world monopoly, some possibility exists that 
a rise in price may render the artificial production of potash fertilisers feasi- 
ble, — a circumstance of importance to those who are engaged in production 
of certain crops, 

Another alternative rn Ihc present situation might be to take advantage 
of the Indian supply of saltpetre (potassium nitrate). In 1906-7, India 
exported principally by way of Bengal, 353,378 cwt. of nitrate of potash. 
Valued at R3,4, 1 53,527 (;(, 276,l6vS». ..The largest quantities of this amount 
were distributed in order of nomination to the I’nited States, United King- 
dom, China (Hong* Kong) and Mauritius. The average value per hundred- 
weight of Indian nitrate of potash for the five years preceding 1907 Was 
1 

In connection with the infornmiion just given it may be of interest (o 
add a few words on the chemistry of nitrate of potash. It is obtained in 
India in the form of an effl >rescence at the surface of the soil, and the 
conditions for the form itlon of the salt are briefiy as follows : Supplies of 
nitrogenous organic matter ; dim itic conditions favourable to the growth 
and action of nitrifying bacteria which convert urea and ammonia suces- 
sively into nitrons and nitric acid : the presence of potash ; and meteoro- 
logical conditions suitable for the efflorescence of the potassium nitrate at 
the surface. This necessary combination of characters is to be found in a 
marked degree in various districts in the Indo-Gangetic tract. 

It is well known that nitrate of potash has an important use in the 
manufacture of explosives, and it is a further point to anlicipHte whether 
the Indian Government has not already prohibited the exportation of 
nitrate of potash under the category contraband of war, in which case it 
would seem that agriculturists will have to look to either artificial mineral 
supplies as dealt with in the first paragraph of this article, or rety upon the 
practic*) of carefully returning plant debris and wood ashes to the soil. 
, Careful attention to this latter procedure should ensure adequately all 
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necessary ileindnds for potash. It may be noted, however, that there arc 
one or two by-products of tropical crops in existence which arc very rich 
in potash and may possibly come into use as an organic- potash manure, for 
exaniplc, Seiuit seed from the Soudan, the ash of the husks of which is rich in 
nutrients containing as much as 42 per cent, of potash (K.^O) Material of 
this kind as well as sea-weed (also rich in potash) should prove very valu- 
able. 

Nitrate of potash is not used largely as a manure as it is rather expen- 
sive. For sugar-cane in Barbados, however, and in other islands where the 
soil has to be kept rich in available plant food, nitrate of potash has proved 
useful and possibly economical because nitrogen being reej aired as well as 
potash, the planter has in this manure two essential elements in a readily 
available form. Owing to the richness of nitrate of potash, “its purity and 
complete availability, it is necessary to use only small quantities per acre, 
for example i cwt., which is significant as regards freight. 

The usual guarantee for nitrate of potash is 17 per cent, nitrogen and 
40 per cent, of potash, the unit prices for which are quoted at 14s. 6t/. and 
3s. respectively . — The Ai^ricnltural News. 


The trade relations of India with Germany and Austria-Hungary are 
of special inlorest at the present time. The report on the Trade of India for 
1913*14 shows the rapid increase of Germany’s trade. Mr. Findlay Shirras 
states that German ♦rade with India has increased, costly British good i 
being largely displaced by German cheap manufactures. The German 
matittfacturers have secured special advantages by the application of techni- 
caf skill, chemical science, or a combination of both, iti the supply of certain 
goods, such as musical instruments and mineral dyes from coal tar. The 
development of German shipping has also encouraged direct imports 
from, as well export of, cotton, hides, jute, oil seeds, and rice for 
manufactures to Germany. Cottou manufactures, dyes, iron and 
steel machinery and woollens bulk in the import trade. The sub- 
stantial improvement in exports is chiefly due to increased shipments of raw 
jute and cotton, and seeds. The exports to Germany in the year under 
report amounted to Rs.23, 18,00,000 in value, and the impoits from Germany 
were valued at Rs,7,52,00,000. Imports of sugar and glass-ware from Austria- 
Hungary increased, as did exports of raw jute and cotton, and hides and 
skins. The value of the imports from Austria-Hungary was 429 lakhs of 
rupees, and the value of the exports to that country was 997i lakhs of 
rupees. In 19C 1-05 the value of imports from Germany formed 3*2 per 
cent, of the total imports into India ; in 1913-14 it had risen to 6*9 per cent. 
In the same period the percentage of exports from India to Germany rose 
from 9*2 to 10*3 per cent. Imports from Austria-Hungary were 4*1 per - 
cent, in the former year and fell to 2*3 per cent, in the latter. ^Exports to 
Austria-Hungary in the same period rose from 3 per cent to 3*9 per cent of 
the total exports. In the same period imports from Great Britain fell from 
63*2 to 64*1 percent., and exports 4o the United Kingdom fell from 27*7 
to 23*7 percent,. The export trade ^to Germany and Austria-Hungary 
will have to find another outlet, at any rate while the war continues. — 
Indiian Planters* ( azette and Sporting Neus. 

The Board of Trade are informed^ that the Chinese export duty on tea 
was to be reduced, as from the ist NoWiiber, from 1,250 tael to 1 tael per 
picul. — Capital. 
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RUBBER 

The Thinninif out of Hevea Rubbei* Treee, 

By E, B. Skin’xfr. 

(Conit fined.) 

In vinw of the excellent results obtained by confrnct or bonus t.'ipping, 
we may nlso look at themitter in another w.iy. On a widely planted estate, 
though a coolie has to take a few extra steps between each two trees, he has 
to make fewer cuts to obtain his given ainoniit of rubber ; he has fewer 
spouts to clean, fewer cups to wash, fewer cups to pnt into position for the 
collection of latex, and fewer shavings to colled. It follows, then, that he 
may be expected to bring in more rubber as a daily task from a widely 
planted estate than from a closely planted one, and h^nce there is also a great 
s«iving in the cost of collection. We may take it that fewer coolies are 
required to produce the same amount of rubber where the tress arc widely 
spaced, and fewer coolies means a smaller wages bill and a lower f. o. b. 
cost. 

Other economies also result. On the basis of an acre bearing, sa}’, 70 
trees yielding as much as one bearing, say, 150 to 200 trees, an enormohs 
saving is efiected in the outlay on cups and spouts. This is so patent that 
we need not go into calculations of the cost of one cup or one spout, and 
multiply by 70 or 200 to show exactly what is saved. It is quite, certain that 
a great deal of expense is saved on spouts and cups, meaning an appreciable 
amount per pound of rubber. 

Under present market conditions the proportion of No. I rubber to the 
other grades is a very important question. A few trees produce a large 
quantity of rubber, and fewer spouts are re^jiiired, so the quanlity of scrap 
rubber is reduced. The same is true of cup washings and shavings, since 
fewer cuts and cups are required to collect the same quantity of rubber. 
Hence a higher proportion of No. I rubber to the total crop, and a larger 
average price realised. 

It must certainly have fallen within the experience of sonii* planters that 
weeding has become more expensive where an area has been freshly thinned 
out. More light penetrates to the ground, an 1 in consequence more seeds 
germinate, and a larger crop of weeds is the result. We have always found 
that the cost of weeding has gone up after thinning out has taken place, but 
we have never found this effect to be other than temporary. On a well- 
weeded estate such a flush of weeds is very easily controlled, and if the 
newly-grown weeds are not allowed to seed, the cost should not increase for 
more than one month or so, after which the increased spread of the branches 
produces shade, and hinders the growth of the weeds. Where the weeds are 
not removed the mischief is, of course, more serious, though even here the 
rapidly increasing spread of the branches of the remaining trees would lend 
to check the weeds in time. 

We may say, then, that by Ihinuing out fewer coolies arc required to 
produce each pound of rubber, fewer cups and spouts are used, less low 
grade rubber is produced, and expenses (except sometimes temporarily for 
weeding) are substantially reduced in many directions. From our experi- 
ence it seems undoubted that the latex of well renewed bark from widely 
spaced trees yields a much higher percentage of No. 1 rubber than the 
latex fron closely planted trees. From the exidence we have been able to 
collect so far, the difference appears to amount to not less thinao per cent. 
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Haying now considered the effects of thinning out, we may turn to 
the actual process of cuttinf* out the tfces. 

There is a prejudice on some estates in favour of cutting out geometri- 
cally, so as not to interfere with the regular -arrangement of the trees. 
Something may be said for this method, and in the case of untapped trees 
it may be the best, but to my mind that of cutting out by selection is the 
only sound one. Even cutting out by selection may, however, be based on 
two different principles, for trees may be judged by their appearance or by 
their yield. The presence of excrescences on the bark, a poor-looking head, 
interlocking of the branches with neighbouring well-grown trees, a bad 
arrangement of branches, making a tree liable to be split by winds, are 
better reasons for removal than the position of a tree in the row. I think, 
however, that generally the prime factor in deciding the fate of any given 
tree should undoubtedly be its yield. This can be ascertained roughly by 
careful Observation on the part of the assistants in charge of the lapping, 
with the co-operation of the tapping coolies, but with greater expencueo in 
the matter convenient methods of selecting trees by their yields will, we hope, 
be worked out. Although selection, however, should be primarily based on 
yield, general considerations of spacing should not be entirely neglected when 
thiuningout is undertaken. When all the Very poor yieldcrs on the one hr.nd, 
and all the very good yielders on the otb^r hand have been picked out, there 
will always remain a mass of mediocre tr^es which can probably be most con- 
veniently dealt with by general considerations, at all events mitil such (jiie-s- 
tions as the inconstancy of yield from certain trees have been examined. 
The question of the simplest and most accurate method of ascertainitjg the 
yield of individual trees for purposes of thinning ont is an important one, 
which ought to receive a good deal of consideration in the future. 

Of course, the best method of thinning out for one area may not neres* 
'sirily be the best for another. Take as examples an evenly grown young 
clearing that is to be thinned ont before it comes into tapping. In such an 
area selection by appearance and yield would not be so applicable, and the 
rnethod of cutting out geometrically would obviously he the best to apply. 
Compare this with, say, an old area on which the trees had been planted at 
10 ft. by 10 ft., and on which they had been too severely pruned. It is 
obvious that in this, as in all other planting questions, common sense must 
come to the aid of the rule of thumb, and a knowledge of the experience of 
other estates on the same question is likely to be in ral liable. 

Another interesting question is whether trees should be cut ont straight 
away, or should first be pollarded and tapped till they cease to yield. When 
thinning ont first began to claim attention, the natural anxiety, and slight 
distrust of its effect on the yield per acre, felt even by its most enthu.siastic 
advocates, led to the desire to get as much as possible out of the trees before 
they were removed. They were therefore generally cut off at about eight 
feet from the ground, and tapped for several months until they ceased to 
yield. This method is no longer adopted, and I think, rightly, for the follow- 
ing reasons ; — 

(1) It is cheaper to have the tree cut out ooce and for all than to have 
It first cut off at eight feet, and later on cut out completely. 

(2) The yield from a pollarded tree, derived of all its food- producing 
btancheSy and dependent only on the tuft it throws out at the end of a 
sucker, and overshadowed by its neighbours, must nece.ssarily deertase 
very rapidly as the tree quickly beepmes exhausted. In most ca.ses the 
yield, even at best, barely povers the post of tapping, collection, etc, 
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(3) The yield of the remaining trees is now proved to increarc so 
rapidly, in areas where thinning out is ddhe in good time, as to more than 
compensate for the loss of yield from the pollards, and the supply o( food in 
the'groiind is left for the good yielders,. instead of being partially appropriated 
by the poor-yielding pollards. ^ 

(4) Where pollards are tapped, it is almost inevitable that both assist- 
ants and tappers, knowing that Ih® pollards will soon be cut out* should 
become careless about the standard of work done on them. I have known 
the whole standard of work on an estate to deteriorate temporarily owing to 
bad work allowed on pollards. 

I think, therefore; that it is the better policy to cut out the trees to be 
thinned out at once, rather than to pollard and tap them hrst. 

The next question I will consider is : — 

When should thinning out be^in. nnd at xvhat pace should it 
proceed ? 

As a general rule I think that some form of planting should be adopted 
which will give approximately 100 trees to the aero. Of these 100 trees 
planted, probably only 60 or 70 trees will be large enough to tap 
when tapping begins. This means that a good many of the trees are back- 
ward, and are therefore never likely to do any good, and in such a case it 
would be advisable, in my opinion to have them reduced by selection, by 
the time tapping begins, to abotit 80 to the acre. After this careful obser- 
vation of the yield and general conditions should continue, and the cutting 
out of individual trees should go on from time to time. 

On a thickly planted estate the rate at which thinning out should pro- 
ceed depends entirely on the condition of the trees and their bark. If the 
bark renewal is already very bad, and the yield is also very poor, the best 
course, in m/ opinion, is undoubtedly to cut out at once to about 70 to the 
acre. If, however, the trees are only beginning to show signs of overcrowd- 
ing, such as loss of branches and .a tendency to poor bark renewal, it would 
possibly be better to reduce them first tp 80 or 90 to the acre, and after- 
wards, by careful selection, to a small number. What the smallest number 
per acre may be to which under any given circiimstances it might be advi*?- 
able to reduce the trees, is a matter for the future to decide. 

In discussing the question of the economics effected by wide planting, I 
said that the yield pet* acres from a widely planted estate is as great as, or 
greater than, from a similar area closely planted. This does not apply to 
its full extent to the first two years of tapping. During these years, although 
the branches may already have been interlocked, the full effects of close 
planting have not yet been felt, and therefore the yield may be greater than 
from a more widely spaced area. But a high yield in the first and second 
years, owing to close planting, inevitably endangers the health and yield of 
the trees in say the seventh and subsequent years, when the estate should 
normally be increasing annually in value, owing to the early increase in 
yield, and the possibility of effecting great economies in working. 

Even if thinning out began in the second year of tapping in well grown 
areas the remaining trees would almost certainly have suffered already, and 
their yield in future years would have been injuriously affected. 

, T think, therefore, that it is infinitely the better policy to sacrifice a 
small increase in the crop in the first and second years, for the sake of the 
subsequent proftperity of the estate. The large question of the amount of 
working capital required enter.s in here, for^inder capitahsed estates may, of 
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course, urgently require, the extra crop during the first and seer n I years* 
tapping, but the suoject of capitalisation is hardly relevant to o: r present 
discussion.— T//e India Rubber Journal, 


Rubber Shlpmente tb rranoe. 

The Rubber Cirowers' Association have communicated to the Press 
copies of correspondence which has passed betwetMi them and the Foreign 
Ofiice in regard to the French import duty upon indirect rubber shipments. 
As is well known, France has been accustomed to levy a surtaxe upon 
imports of transhipped raw materials. The Rubber Growers’ Association 
informed the Foreign Office of the ditficulty of making snipmonts from the 
East direct to French ports, and pointed out that the imposition of the tax 
was indicting considerable hardship upon rubber companies, many of whom 
have still to carry out fdrward contracts. They added, that apart from 
this, the surtaxe would eventually fall upon the French consumer. Though 
the Association was aware that at Ihe instance of the British Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Paris, the French Minister of Finance had consented to 
extra- European goods, which were prevented by the war from being 
shipped direct to France, being ithnorted after transhipment in a British 
port without p.ayment of entrepot surtax usually levied on transhipped 
goods, they understood that this facility was subordinated to certain speci- 
fied conditions which would bo made public latef. In the absence: of any 
further public announcement at. present, the Association suggested that if 
the 1 Tench Government were approached through the British Foreign 
Office on the matter and the circumstances explained to them, the authorities 
Would realise the position and concede an unrestricted suspension of the 
surtax in respect of rubber shipments until shipping facilities again became 
normal. 

The Foreign Office replied to thi.s communication by sending a copy of 
a letter which had been addressed to the London Chatnber of Commerce. 
In this it was stated that a despatch had been received from His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Bordeaux reporting that he had been informed by the 
French Government that the products of British colonies imported into 
France via the United Kingdom would be exempted from payment of the 
surtaxe d^en t repot 

The exemption is conditional on the production of the original bill of 
lading, and of a certificate of supervision from the British Customs : in case 
such supervision has been interrupted and the goods have been warehoused, 
the certificate must take the form of a guarantee that the goods have 
remained properly sealed. The Foreign Office added that there was no 
prospect of persuading the French Government to w^aive the conditions 
specified, and that they could not approach the French Government in 
the nijrtter. 

As there is no option but for rubber now being shipped from Malaya 
and Ceylon to come to the United Kingdom, it seems hard that the surtaxe 
should still have to be paid. There is, however, a ring of finality about 
f>ir Edward Grey’s statements,; and it will be felt that this is no time for 
criticism. A somewhat similar situation has arisen out of the system of 
transhipments to America under guarantee from buyer. Here the question 
is w*ho shall pay the extra charges involved. We believe that the’ matter 
is being arbitrated upon, — The Jndm Rubber Journal, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Estate Tapping Experimenter 

The Edituk, 

I'lantcra' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — A few years ago, when the rubber tree was something of a 
mystery and planters were ever on the watch for epoch- fiiaking discoveries, 
it was one’s luck or fate to come across rather frequently of a week end, 
the Experimenter — that honest and optimistic enthusiast who would pro- 
ceed to convince one by means of rows of perplexing comparative figures 
that (to mention a few devices) by changing over from segment to segment, 
tapping at stipulated hours, at particular intervals, with this or that number 
of cuts, arranged in devious patterns, Hevea Hraziliensis could be made 
to yield latex in (juantities that to simple folk appeared to be startling. 

The usual procedure, in these experiments was to select at random 
certain plots of 30 or 40 trees each and to keep records of the yields from 
each plot : to allow 5% for possible error and to put the work under the 
direct supervision of a Writer and the general survey of an S D who might 
also have 400 acres of other tapping to look after in addition to numerous 
lesser works. Small wonder, therefore, that results were sometimes surpris- 
ing. An S D knows that a Division of tapping well carried out is worth 
more to his ambition and the eye of hi.s V. A. than a few experimental plots. 
He knows very well the things that may be done in the name of tapping by 
Hamaswamy and his tribe, if slackness ia allowed to cn ep into a division. 
If a thorough man he realises the futility of attempting to ensure agafnst 
irregularities in the tapping of the Plots, the collectioji of the latex and its 
s'.ibseqiieut treatment by givifjg the smallamountof time which he can ill spare 
in a strenuous day, to perhaps, one of the processes. Hence the Writer, 
relieved of more arduous duties, comes into his owui, since experimental 
plots are always conveniently placed nor is it usual to train raw coolies on 
trees so sacred. It is too good a billet to lose. Results desired must be 
ascertained and in due course are obtained. A Writer can bd relied on to 
please his employer even to the extent of mixing a little latex. 

In true plaining spirit figures have found their way into print from time 
to time, yet somehow we have not been moved to depart very much from old 
principles. The more elaborate the idea the more we have striven to simplify 
the type of knife and the methed of working the trees, to realise the 
importance of the human factor, to get as quickly as possible from a short 
term untrained cooly full value for his work, 

The old idea seemed to be that Raniasawiny too dense to learn, must be 
given a knife of weird and intricate design, fully protected and warranted to 
prevent the making of wounds, The knife certainly fulfilled its purpose 
and if the cooly did not manage to hit the latex cells, he lost no pay for deep 
cutting. Moreover, Rainasawmy, ever iixiuisitive, loved to “ take down’* 
the nuts and springs and safety blades and to omit those parts which seemed 
unnecessary. Still, the improvement in tapping and the change in ideas 
has left a few regrets. It was pleasautTo puli the knife along’ the channel 
removing in bark that which is now considered sufficient for 10 days. To 
put in cut after cut on the stem of the tree and to see 16 tributaries of latex 
tiowing into one main river. There should be a tapping knife museum for 
future generations of S. D’s will have to rely on the picture in old tool 
catalogues to realise the dilTerence between those irresponsible days and 
these troublous times of basal V’s and bark allotted like explorers rations. 
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Yet J fancy it was that ancient mcrilher of invention, rather than the 
incnUr, who taught us to economise the bark and to (ind a knife for the 
pur^se. 

Present methods rely more on the skill and intelligence of the cooly and 
less on patents hut still the personal element is a factor. Two coolies may 
have the same amount of training and yet obtain for a long time very 
different results. One man has the knack, has found his ** touch,” while 
another is forcing the knife and stopping up the latex cells. To outward 
appearance the tapping is the same. Yet Plot A allowing 5% for error is 
found to give better results th m Plot H — in. decimar points, which evolved 
from 50 tree plots thousand acre yields, interest on capital and dividends to 
lucky sh,«reholders may become traps for the unwary. 

• Yours faithiully, 

' “ C.” 


The Euitok, 

PlanUrs' Chi on tele, 

Hangaiore. 

Dear Sir, — lloth my Assistants being away on service, I have perforce to 
rely solely on Writers. To simplify matters I have reciuested them to send 
me a daily forecast of their next day’s work in each division. This is one 
Most respected Sir, I most humbly beg to inform Master that to-morrow 
about 75 men will be weeded in No. 6 Field, and 55 women will be weeded 
in No. 4 Field. 2 sick tree coolies will be worked in No. 7 Field, yours etc.” 
Th.it last sentence sounds ominous. 

Will Mr. St. George of Haileybnria give us his present tea yields which 
arc very startling ? Giving age of the Fields etc. 

Yours faithfully, 

“Optimum yuuu Pkimum.” 


A Cheekhm. View Despite the Shadow of Wak. 

Mr. Lampard speaking at the Rubber Trust meeting, almost on the eve 
of declaration of war, in reference to the threatened outbreak of hostilities 
between England and Germany and the outlook for those interested in the 
Trust’s operation said : — 

“While under surrounding circumstances, and with the shadow, pos- 
sibly, of something which we all do not like to think about, it is very difficult 
to speak cheerfully of anything, still 1 do believe that we may regard this 
threatened danger as a temporary thing only. I absolutely refuse to believe 
that the whole world is going to allow itself to be involved for the trans- 
gression of on® petty .State, which would penalise the people of every 
civilised country. I do not believe that, and, therefore, having that convic.. 
lion, I am able to take a cheerful view of our holdings and the prospects 
which are before us. They have not altered at all, Wc shall get a good 
profit out of tea ; we shall, get an excellent profit out of rubber, and the only 
thing which it is necessary for you to do is to be reasonably patient until the 
policy which we have pursued has ^had an opportunity of showing itself. 
(Hear, bear). We have not invested your money in properties will* a high 
acreage cost. We have kept steadily before us that it must be a low acreage 
cost if we are going to walk on safe ground. We have done that throughout. 
As 1 have said, there is the penalty of waiting, but the reward is that in the 
end our capital is safe.”— OVeniers* Htibber News, 
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We do not publish anything from the Scientific Department this week, 
as Mr. Anstead went to Madras, and only returned yesterday. 

The Proceedings of a special General Meeting of the South Mysore 
Planters’ Association are printed. 

From the Ceylon Times we take an article supplied to us from the 
Labour Department on a practicable method of destroying flies. At certain 
times of the year, flies become a perfect plague and nuisance, and we recom- 
mend the method suggested for getting rid of them. 

We publish a long letter from Messrs. Brooke Bond & Co., Ltd., to the 
Editor of the Indian Planters' Gazette, which will be read with interest by 
the tea planters in Southern India, and the tables of the four seasons show- 
ing the exports from India to various countries, will be found useful. The 
paras, dealing with the various tea-growing countries, is instructive. 

From the India Rubber Journal we extract an article on “ The Rubber 
Export Prohibition,” The para, dealing with Labour on Rubber Estates, 
deserves attention. 

It is noticeable that the latest Consular report shows that while in 1913 
there were imported into Italy via Naples and neighbouring ports 287 tons of 
pepper, 2,692 tons of castor oil seed, 366 tons of linseed, and a large quantity 
of cotton from British India, the supply of coffee for that country imported 
through the same ports amounting to 2,836 tons all came from Brazil and 
none from India, There seems to be an opening here for Indian coffee, 
which might be worth enquiring about. 

The Director of the Labour Department writes us as follows : — “ The 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Bank of Madras has kindly consented to 
have all cheques drawn by European Officers of the Department cashed at 
all branches and out-agencie$ of the Bank without charging any discount.” 
The thanks of all subscribers to the Department are due to the Madras 
Bank for this concession. 
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DISTRICT PLJLMTJBRS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

South Mysove Plantero’ Aopooiatlon. 

Minutes of a Special General Meeting held at the Chickanhulli 
Travellers* Bungalow^ on 28th November^ 1914^ 

PkESENT, — Messrls. J. G. H. Crawford (President), H. F. Anderson, A. Hill, 
S. Sladden, M. J. Woodbridge, V. Scholfield, St. J. Hunt, K. T. 
Seshaya, C, K. Pittock, C. Lake, E. W. Rutherford (Honorary 
Secretary.) 

The President in the Chair. 

Minutes of last Meeting. — Resolved that the Minutes of the previous 
meeting be passed with the exception of the resolution on Rule No. 9, which 
resolution be circulated previous to the next Annual General Meeting for 
confirmation. 

Proposed by Mr. M. J. Woodbridge. 

Seconded by Mr. K, T. Seshaiya. * 

Report of the Delegate to the Dussera, — Mr. J. G. H. Crawford 
read to the meeting his address to Government, which was as follows : — 

To 

M. VISVESVARAYA, Esq., C. I. E., 

Dcxvan of Mysore. 

Sir, 

I have been instructed by my Association to bring to the notice of the 
(government of His Highness the Maharajah of Mysore and to respectfully 
impress on them the vital necessity for the introduction of a Pest Act into 
this State in view of the fact that our industry is seriously threatened by an 
insect iLecanium viride) that has done such incalculable damage to coffee 
estates on the Nilgiri and Palni Hills, the earlier an ordinance can be placed 
on the statute books, the better, in order to immediately cope with and bring 
under control this pest before it gets out of hand or causes irremediable 
damage. The Act might be mddelled on that of the United States of 
America and made to apply from time to time to such portions of the coffee 
planting zone as were found to be infected and a notification to this effect 
copld be published in the Mysore Gazette giving details of the area pro- 
scribed. 

The subject of the Arsikere- Mangalore Railway has been brought to the 
notice of His Highness the Maharajah’s Government so many times and its 
supreme importance to the Mysore State as a connecting link with the West 
Coast is so obvious that 1 will only venture to ask that the early construction 
and completion of the same may have the Durbar’s most serious consider- 
ation. 

Roads and Communications. — Owing to the want of rain during a 
portion of 1913-14 when the D. P. W, and Local Fund Boards should have 
undertaken the repairs of the highways in the Malnad and Maidan parts of 
the Hassan District the work was unavoidably neglected and several of the 
roads, particularly those under the charge of the District Boards and the 
Hassan-Arsikere road, fell into a yefy bad condition. Lately, however, in 
the Malnad portion of the Hassan District restoration works have been put 
in hand and a considerable improvement effected. This we trust will be 
continued generally and (he roads maintained in as high a site of efficiency 
as possible. In conclusion I desire to express on behalf of my Community 
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to His Highness the Maharajah our hfiglt1iLi>^®teiation of his magnificent act 
of generosity to the Imperial .War Fuii4-^vH is Princely gift and the noble 
sentiinents that prdrtipted ever IbeTemembered as tj^pical of the tradi* 
tional geherositv of the illnstrioiis Housi^ornling this State. 

(Signe<l) J. G\ If, CRAWFORD, 

President, 

South Mysore Planters* Association, 

September, 1914. 

He then addressed the Meeting, saying : — 

GKNTLKMJiN, 

I had the honoflr to represent you at the list Dii.-sera meeting, and was 
instructed to bring the following subjects to the notice of. the Mysore Govern- 
ment. (1) Scientific Department and interview with the Dewan re increased 
support. (2) Title Deeds and the hardship of having to pay back tax on one 
rupee tenure land if the purchaser wishes it placed on the permanent assess- 
ment. (3) Pest Act, koads, A rsikere- Mangalore Railway. These latter were 
brought up in an address I gave in open Durbar, to which the Dewan replied 
in a general speech acknowledging all the addresse's. He said “ As regards the 
roads, the P. W, D. has been handicapped by fitful rainfall both last year and 
this season, but efforts arc being made to maintaiti every road tn asefiicient a 
condition as its importance demands, 'I'hc (luestion of the introduction of 
the Post Act raised by the representative of the S. M. P. A. is under investi- 
gation. ” The Dewan’s reply to Nos. I and 2 is placed on the table. I might 
add that owing to the great press of buj^iness at a lime like the Dussera it is 
extremely ditficult to obtain an interview, th ^ ofiieials’ time being almost 
exclusively taken up by the Ropresontativq Assembly. I found the Govern- 
ment courteoiis and in the main in sympathy with our aspirations. 

After the Dv^legate had answered several (juestions put him by the 
members present, a unanimous yote of thanks was passed, for his trouble 
in representing the Association, The .business of the day was proceeded 
with, 

Ronds . — Letter from the Kxccutiv«;Knginocr, Hassan District, read. — 
The Honorary Secretary was directed to write to the Executive Engineer, 
Hassan District, and point out that Planters inaht^ Hassan District might 
be willing to take contracts for the repair of Roads if said contracts \yere 
lump sum cues (as it is understood men in the Kadur District have been 
given contracts) and not, as are offered in the Hassan District, piccc-work 
contracts under which system none of oiir members are prepared to help. 

Gift of Coffee to Troops . — Members were iiuauiinously willing to d^ 
their best to help in this wai\ ' 

Rei^ision of Rules. — Mr. C. Pittock opened the discussion on this 
subject and pointed out how necessary it was that this matter should be 
gone into. He kindly gave the Member's present a resume of some of the 
Rules’ that partiqularly waqt.ed alteridg, and pointed out where he thought 
that they could be altered with benefit. .‘ This enabled members to discuss 
matters, so that a Sub-Committee would have some basis to. work on. 

Messrs. M. J. Woodbridge, C. Lake, and C, K. Pittock were elected a=; 
a Sub-Committee to go into the old Rul^ and revise them, and lay thqir 
report before members at next meeting^ 

Co-operative Purchase of Siiandire, — Mr. C. K. pittock, a Member 
of Sub'Comrhittee,^ expjained that owing to the present crfsis nothing cAn at 
present be done farther in the matter. Members in thanking the Sub- 
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Committee for wbat they ted expressed jl wish that they, would see 
their way to still hold their appointment, as though matters had to stand in 
abeyance for the time being, still it was hoped that the crisis would soon be 
over and then those who had all the facts at their finger ends would see 
their way to resume their labours, which they would be better qualified to do 
than any others, who would have to do all the spade work over again. 

After a vole of thanks to the Chair the meeting closed* 

fSlgned) E, W. RU rHERFOKI), 

Honorary Secretary, 


Tea, 

Indian Tca^— A further marked advance took place at the public sales. 
Only a moderate quantity was offered, and it is now. evident that before 
fresh supplies sufficiently large to rerievc the position reach the country 
prices will be still higher. A large business has been donef and stocks have 
been turned over rapidly. At Wednesday’s sale there was practically 
nothing in Leaf Tea to be had under 9rL per pound, only one or two lots of 
Common Pekoe Souchongs having been sold at 8.1^,. Pekoes between 9l</. 
and lOif., and leafy Broken Pekoe Souchongs were in strong request. Tippy 
teas were also exceptionally firm, and although Broken Pekoes have parti- 
cipated to a cert^iin extent in the rise, they undoubtedly show the he?t value 
of any grade at the moment. At. the sale held in Calcutta on the 27th 
instant, 17,500 packages were offered. The market was dearer for all 
descriptions. 

Ceylon Tea , — W ith continued small supplies this market is again 
dearer. Bidding at the auctions on Tuesday was extremely animated, and it 
was impossible to buy Tea of ^anv grade except at an advance. In both 
Whole* Leaf and Broken kinds very littte was obtainable under 9{r/., but 
Dusts and Fannings were unchanged. At the public sales 15,522 packages 
were brought forward, nearly all of which were sold. Next week the 
quantity in type amounts to only about 6,000 packages, an unprecedentedly 
small amount, and a further .advance in prices may be expected, particularly 
as the wholesale trade is very bare of stock. 

China Tm.— Supplies continue very restricted, and the quantity now 
available on the spot is small. ..A fairly large busine.ss has been done in 
Monings “to arrive” at strong prices. Better grade Ichangs and Kintucks 
have attracted more attention, as it is generally thought that these kinds 
will be scarce and dearer, 

Java Tea , — ^There was a kmall sale on Thursday, when firm to dearer 
prices were paid for all kinds. Leaf Teas were in strong demand, and very 
high rates roFulted. 

Lo > don Tea Returns, 

Duly Paid. Export, 



1913, . 

1914. 

1913. 

1914, 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

For week ended Octo- 




ber 24th 

... 5,812,560 

5,714,084 

1,562,460 

3,580,925 

For 43 weeks 

ended 


October 24th 

,.•226,690,21$’ '238,^14895 

. 46,297,058 

51,520,073 


^fht Produce Revfcxv. 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 

Mllthftt ffriy. 

A Practicable Method of Destruction. 

Sauilary authorities have of late laid n>uch stress on the connection 
between the house fly and disease, and suggestions have been made to deal 
with the problem by preventing as far as possible the propagation and 
increase of the pest These have been of a general description, more or 
less the keeping of dwellings and the land round them clear of the organic 
^efuse in which flies lay their eggs. 

Among important suggestions made were that such matter should be 
buried or burnt, or removed to a distance of one mile or more from 
inhabited houses. Distance, however, has proved no obstacle in the case of 
the house fly in our suburbs which have been proved to fly long distances. 
The burying or burning of useful fertilising matter is not favoured by the 
householder who possesses a flower garden or the market ganiener who 
cultivates vegetables. Any method of dealing with the fly without destroying 
the matter in which it breeds is therefore worthy of consideration. 

The search for a practicable method of destroying the larvae of the 
house fly has been brought to a successful issue by the joint labours of 
Messrs, F. C. Cook. R H. Hutchison, and F. M. Scales of the Fnited States 
Department of Agrichltnro, an account of which work is published in 
Bulletin No. 118 of the Department. Not only were the experiments carried 
out in a thorough fashion, but the results obtained were conclusive. 

By means of borax (Sodium borateV, we are told the fly nuisance may 
be greatly mitigated. The treatment consists in adding 0*62 lb. of borax, 
or 0*75 lb, of calcined Colemanite (crude calcium borate) to every 8 
bushels (10 cubic feet) of manure imiLediately it has been collected from 
the stable or byre. After the addition of borax 2 to 3 gallons of water should 
be sprinkled over the heap. The borax should be applied particiilaiy round 
the outer edges of the pile by means of a flour- sifter or other fine sieve. If this 
be done all eggs deposited i« the heap are prevented from hatching. Since the 
maggots congregate at the outer edges of the heap most of the borax should 
be applied there. The treatment should be repeated with each addition of 
manure. Needless to say refuse of all kinds may be treated in a similar 
manner and also the floors and crevice.s in stables, barns and stys. Once 
the necessary amount of borax has been weighed out in a measured vessel 
no further weighing is required. Experiments made by the authors show 
that when treated with the above-named amount of borax manure loses none 
of its fertilising properties. Nor does the borax in this amount produce any 
harmful effects on the growth of plants, dressed with the treated, manure. 
Its effects were tested on many crops, wheat, tomatoes, beets, beans, 
radishes, kohl rabi, oats, corn, cucumber, lettuce, apple, seedlings, and rose. 
Ih only one case — that of wheat— was there the slightest sign of damage to 
the plant, and in that case the damage — a yellowing of tips— was but 
transitory. To be on the safe side, however, the borax treated manure 
should be used at a rate of not more than 13 tons to the acre. 

Municipalities and Local Boards might experiment with the method, 
which should be made as widely known as possible. Borax is extremely 
cheap and if as claimed it is effective, its use should become general in fleUi, 

S arden and household. Besides the larvae.of fltes those of other injurious 
El6‘ebts, like the Cockchafer and other beetles which deposit their eggs in 
manure/ could be destroyed; while rublMsh in which the Rhinoceros Beetle 
ddcbnut paint and' other insect ovijRJSit might ilso be treated 
with aivantage*— - 
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TEA. 

Tm 1913*14. 

To THE Editor, 

Indian Planters' Gazette, 

Sir, — The year 1913*14 has been emphatically a plantejjs’ y6ar. 
Demand has increased and pro^iccrs ha\ e responded to the demand, but 
at enhanced prices. The avers^e price of Indian tea during the season 
touched a higher point than at any time since 1894-95 and other teas have 
also risen in price. The consumer has, however, continued to receive the 
same quality at the same price as before. The loss has been borne by the 
distributor, whose. profits have diminished greatly, while those of the pro- 
ducer have increased. 

In other respects, until the outbreak of the war, the history of the Tea 
Trade has been much as for the last two or three years. , There has been 
the usual clislurbancc of trade for about three months before the declaration 
of the Budget, caused by the uncertainty as to whether there would be .any 
alteration in the duty. Your readers are probably aware that the tca-ta.x is 
imposed afresh every year and for one year only. There have becn^the 
usual letters in the press pointing out the benefit that would accrue to every 
one concerned if the duty could be fixed, say, for five years, but so far those 
letters have produced no more effect than in any previous year. 

It is impossible to obtain absolutely exact figures as to the amount of 
tea grown in the various countries of production, but the quantity exported 
increa.sed during the year from 750,000,000 lbs. to 754,500,000 lbs. This 
increase is not as large as was expected. 

The Indian crop again surpassed that of any previous year, exports 
from that country being about 10,000,000 lbs. above those of 1912-13, 
which, however, were 20,000,000 lbs. greater than those of 1911-12. Weather 
was not uniformly favourable, the Dooars being the only district whose 
yield w.as exceptionally good in quality and quantity. 

The largest consignment of tea ever brought to this country in one ship, 
rtsr., 51,362 packages (about 6,000,000 lbs.) arrived in the Collegian on 
3rd October of this year from Calcutta and Colombo. 

The following table gives the distribution of the exports from India 
during the last four seasons ; — 



191314, 

1912-13. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

United Kingdom 

... 197,130,000 

189,250,000 

Australia 

... 9,760,0C0 

9,340,000 

United State.s and Canada . 

... 8,200,000 

7,950,000 

Russia 

... 45,100,000 

42,740,000 

Other ports ... 

... 13,100,000 

14,700,000 

Total from Northern India 

... 273,290,000 

263,980,000 

From Southern India « 

... 20,892, ICO 

20,161,500 

Total from all India 

. 7 . 294,182.100 

284,14l,5Pp 
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1011-12. 

^bs. 

1910-11. 

lbs. 

United Kingdoui 

Australia 

United States and Canada 

Russia 

Other ports ... 

... i;53,7i9,000 
... 10,098,000 

7,808,000 
... 3L394,000 
... 1%672,000 

174,100,000 

9.596.000 

5.607.000 

40.347.000 

10.478.000 

Total from Northern India 

... 245,711,000 

240.128,000 

I'rotii Southel'u India 

... 18,985,100 

18,617,700 

Total from all India 

... 264,696,100 

258,745,700 


The greatest proportionate increase is in the quantity taken by Russia, 
us was also the case last year. Russia coutioues to be India's best customer 
outside the United Kingdom. In addition to largely increasing her pur- 
chases of leaf tea, she took 2,000,000 lbs. more dust ti:an in any previous 
year. 

The Ceylon crop was also somewhatiarger than last year’s. Consi- 
derably more tea was exported from Ceylon fo Australia, Russia and China, 
less to the United Kingdom and less to America. More could have been 
absorbed in this country, had it been available. The increased outturn is 
due to intensive cultivation, not to anincreafein the acreage under tea, 
and may be called a triumph of science and hard work over Nature, as 
weather conditions were not always favourable, particularly at the beginning 
and close of the year. The increased export to Russia consisted chiefly of 
dust for the Hankow “ brick” trade. These “bricks,” although made in 
China, are intended for Russia and are consumed in Siberia. The quality 
of the Ceylon crop was on the whole superior to that of last year, though a 
good deal indififerently manufactured tea was turned out, 

The amount of green tea manufactured continues to decrease both in 
India and Ceylon. This is doubtless owing to the demand for green 
tea being somewhat uncertain, while there is a very strong demand for black, 
and also to the fact that specially equipped factories are required for the 
former. 

A Ceylon Pavilion has lately been added to the Imperial Institute, with 
the object of making people acejuainted with the higher grades of Ceylon 
tea. The decorations are copied from the ruined dagobas of Anuradha- 
pura. 

Exports from China have again declined, Russia and the United King- 
dom being the only countries which have taken more China tea this year 
than last. The amount which reached the Chinese ports was less than last 
year. Less tea reached Hankow than durivg any season for the past forty 
years. This was partly owing, no doubt, to there having been an over- 
supply last year and partly to the unsettled state of the interior and the 
uncertainty of safe transport, but Consular reports state that a great deal of 
the land formerly under tea has gone out of cultivation and that even in 
some of the best producing districts the shrub has been intcrplanted with 
other crops. There has been, however, ah unusual demand for dust, so 
much 80 , that some quantity of leaf has been converted into dust. About 
60,000,000 lbs. of “bridk’** tea were exported from ttankbw, of the dust used 
in the manufacture of which 21,500,000 lbs. camo' from India, Ceylon and 
Jasa; The quality of the China crop was ou the whole gooil 
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A large increase in the Java crop was ejxpected ffts year, but tbes anti- 
cipations were not fulfilled. The increase in exports was only 5^1)00,000 lbs., 
whereas 10,0C0,000 lbs, or 11,000,000 lbs. had been foretold. \\'eathefr was 
unfavourable and there #er6^ labour difficulties, possibly partly caused by 
the ravages of the plague' during ^the last year. Betweeir 11,000 and 12,000 
persons fell victims during -1913 ind in one month, April, of this year there 
were 1,500 fatal cases. The island is v&cy thickly populated- and the datives 
are extremely ignorant, so that it if exceedingly ditiicuit for the .Governnicnt 
to deal effectively with the disease. 

The quality of this year’s Java' crop was on the whole above the 
average. The United Kingdom f took about 500,000 lbs. more than last 
year, America and Canada .a little more, Aut^tralia, a tnillioii less and Russia 
over 3,000,000 lbs. more. The greater part of. the l,d00,000 Ibd, sent to 
Singapore also probably went eventually to Russia. A good deal more tea 
was sold in Batavia than in previous years^ Russian buyers being as active 
there as Calcutta and Colombo. . 

Sumatra has now taken her place as one of the tea- producing counU-ics 
of the world and must be considered as haying passed the experimental 
stage, Several fair sized consignitients have arrived in London during the 
year and been sold in the open market, The tea coinpares favourably with 
the first turned out by the planters^ iti-Itidia^ Ceylon and Java. It is r.ei^orted 
as being well made. Everything in their power is being done by tlteplauitern 
to produce good results ; highclass Assam seed has been used, skilled 
managers are employed and the factories arc fitted with up tu date 
machinery, 

Japan exported about 5,750,(K)0 Ibs. lcss than' in 1912-13. The greater 
part of the exports went, as usualt' to the United States and ’Brilish.>5«torth 
America, the United Kingdom taking practically none. 

Rather more Oolong tea was exported fro'tii Formosa than in 1912 13, 
but the (inality was not as good as in previous years. A small quantity of 
this lea was sent to England, paclvted in boxes made of Wood grown in Japan. 
The attempts to popularise Formosan tea in this country continue,’ but, so 
far, have not met with much success. Beyond a few experts and couiiuib- 
scurs the tea is unknown by name in England, although it is used lor flavour- 
ing the highest class bleuds. 

It seems strange that more tea is not grown in Burma, as the soil and 
climate are eminently suited to its cultivation, yet year after year we. have 
to record that only a small amount. is produced there, and that it is manu- 
factured into letpet (pickled tea) and eaten ,'is,a coudiment. 

Tea is still grown in Natal and Nyasalatul, but h:G belt made liiiich 
plug! css clni ing the year. 

The Russian Government continues to encourage tea-:growing in Trans- 
Caucasia, where the industry is gradually devekHwng. One writer states 
his.opinion that in ten years’, tiuie Russiarwill be independent of China, as 
all the teas of low and medium quality will be produced in the country and 
it will only be necessary te^lniponKIhe-better. kinds. . 

A good deal of the land under tea^^in Traiis-C^ucasia belongs to the 
IiUpcrictl Dpinainji 6f Tc^jfkva. Yhere Hri also ii&ny 3>lantiati6hs belonging 
.to peasant farmers a^;5ayge esf^ate belonging td'lj^e Rr in of Popoff, >vell- 
known tea merchants, 'tne outturn for the j'ear flrom all the gardens was 
about 270,000 lbs, 
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TfeA'jjrowrng in South Carol itta continues, but does not mnke much 
progre^ The experiment of cultivating tea in tried by the United 

States Qpvernment but abandoned, ha§ now been taken up by a local 
syndicate. 

. Tea is also grown in Uiianda.and J^i^ria^ iu Siam and the Straits 
Settlements^ \\\ Brazil Pern^Sn Mauritiue and in Azores, 
Andamans and Fiji Isles, but in all these places the industry is still in the 
experimental stage or is not being actively exploited. 

Turning front thc-questiou of produtition to that of consumption wc 
find, as we said above, that there has been a general increase throughout the 
world, in spite of the ri.fic in the wholesale price of tea. 

In the United Kingdom the increase has been small, though steady, the 
rate per head having risen' frwn 6*58 lb. to 6*61 lb. apparently an increase 
hardly worth mentioning, biit malcing a diffeicnce during the year of more 
than 15,000,000 lbs, 

What will be the effect of the war on the consnmDtion of tea in this 
country it is impossible to say. The purchasing power of the nation will, of 
course, be reduced, but tea is one of the last things which English people, 
particularly poor people, deny themselves. There may, there probably will, 
be a more careful use of the fragrant leaf, as was the case when the tax was 
raised to Sd, a lb. during the Moer War, “btit it is not anticipated that anyone 
will leave off tea, or at arty rate only very few Some writers think that 
<:oasnmpttorn may even increase, as oUr soldiers are being freely supplied 
with tea, in preference to other beveragi^s. 

The outbreak of the war foqnd London nnnsnally well supplied with tea, 
the stock on 1st August being 80,000,000 lbs. .against 72,600,000 lbs. on 
Isl August. 1913. So far there has been very little interference with ships 
bringing tea, only between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 lbs, having been lost 
in the City of Winchester and tlie Diplomat and a small quantity in the 
Troiltis* 

The following table shows the amounts contributed by the various pro- 
ducing countries for home consurnptioQ,^nd also the percentage contributed 
by. each during the last two years. The figures are taken from the Hoard of 
Trade returns from 1st October to 30th September:— 


India 

Ceylon 

China 

Other countries 
(chiefly Java) 

Total 


1st October, 1913 to 
30th September, 1914. 

lbs. Petg. 

180,037,701 56*47 

94,545,940 * 29*65 
13,786,911 4*32 

' 30,459,488 9*56 


31^,830,040 . 100*000 


1st October, 1912 to 
30th September, 1913, 
lbs. Tctg. 

170,415,293 56*24 

91,319,126 30*13 

8,777,493 2*90 

32,575,729 10*73 


303,087,641 10000 


It will benotijed that the tMinsumpIton o£ British -grown tea has grown 
12.800,000 lbs. and of China' 4,900,000 lbs. The latter is accounted for by 
the high prices of Indian and Ceylaa ttfas, which have obliged blenders to 
use cheap China tea for their low-priced blends. 

Australasia Gontimies to drink more tea pey, head than any other part 
of the world. ‘ AnsWfe has taken 429^(K)0 lbs. Indian tea than during 
1912-13 ; 2^613,000 Ibs^/ more’ Ceylon ;,.j},064,7w Ibs^ less Java and 420, iWO 
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lbs. less China, showing that Qj^itish- grown tea is increasing ,iiJ popularity, 
The total increase In cbnfenrnptioi^ is nearly 1 ,600,000 lbs. » . 

. So far as we have complete statistics, we find that RussiA-has received 
during the year, in round numbers, 65,000.000 lbs. of British>grown tea : 

6.000. 000 lbs. from Java and 24,500,000 lbs. from China, making a total of 
95,500,000 lbs. A large anioant>of China, tea is also imported into Russia 
in the form of Brick tea, but no figures are available as to , the quantity. 
Since the outbreak of the war, shipments to Russia have prcactically ceased. 
But for this the imports of Iridian, Ceylon and Java tea would certainly 
have amounted to 90,000,000 lbs., probably more, as against 82,000,000 lbs, 
in the year ending 30th September, 1913. 

It must be remarked that although during the whole of the year under 
consideration Russia took more tea than during the previous year, there 
was a falling-off; in the spring of this year, probably owing to mer- 
chants having rather overstocked in 1913. The efforts which are being 
made by the Russian Government to check the consumption of vodka will 
doubtless cause the consumption of tea to increase, but before it can do so 
to any extent there must be a reduction in the import duty which is \s. lOj^/. 
on all tea (except brick) imported over the European frontier and 1.«i. 6d. via 
Siberia. The Indian Tea Association and the Ceylon Association have made 
representations to the Foreign Office on the subject, but probably the War 
will prevent our Government approaching the Russian (iovernment aljmit 
the matter for the present. 

The annual consumption of'tea in Russia is said to be about 140,000.000 
lbs. For the enormous population, this seems a small amount when 
compared with our own consumption. The fact is the Russian is econo- 
mical in his use of the leaf and brews the same tea several times 
over. Were it possible to cohnpare the quantity of liquid tea used by 
the two nations, we should probably find that the Russian drank more linn 
the Englishman. 

Consular reports state that the import of tea into Persia is incroa.sinsr, 
but it is very difficult to got reliable figures. The duty is heavy, con.sequently 
there is a great deal of smuggling, the proportion of tea thus bropght into 
the country being probably half of the total amount consumedr One 
Consul .says that the btilk of the tea and coffee brought in is smuggled ! 

Statistics generally give exports to the United States and Canada 
together, which makes it difficult tp gauge consumption in either properly. 
In both the consumption of Indian tea has increa.sed more than of Ceylon. 
In nine years imports of the former have risen from 5.500,000 Ib.s. to 

14.000. 000., lb> , an increase of 1.53 per cent. In neither country is consump- 
tion increasing very rapidly biU, it is evident that British -grown, tea is 
gradually displacing China and japan tea. During the year less tea has 
been sent direct from the countries of production to North America, but 
more has been re- exported or transhipped from England. 

There has been what might be called a storm in a teacup in Jersey, 
The States of jer.sey decided a little while ago to give free education to the 
poor and in order to provide the necossarv funds, in March 1913 they 
imposed an import duty of -Id. on tea, which had hitherto entered free. This 
raised great indignation and the regulation was fora time withdrawn. In 
January of this year, however, a. duty of 2d. a pound was imposed, in spile 
of the remonstrances of the inhabitants. The reasons of the strong resist* 
ances of the tax is that there is a large blending factory in the island and 
that the fact of blending and re-export being able to be caxtied on free from 
^be supervision of the Cu^oms officb^Is Aod without .undeegoin^ the usual 
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bonded Warebotise routing gave the factory an advantage over similar estab- 
lishments in London, The island had also gained a reputation foe; cheap 
tea among visitors from the Continent, who frec|uently co^jnued to have 
tea from Jersey after theh? return home. The amount actually consumed 
in Jersey is of course small. ’ 

Tea drinking in East Africa is making rapid progress, having increased 
46 per cent, during the year. Of the tea there consumed in 1913-14 over 
88 per cent, came from India, over 10 per cent, from Ceylon, less th.an 
i per cent, from elsewhere. 

Great efforts have been made for some years past by the Indian Tea 
Cess Committee to popularise tea in Europe. The Tea Cess, as your readers 
probably know, is a small voluntary tax p.aid by the planters and collected 
by the Government. The money thus raised is devoted to increasing the sale 
of Indian tea throughout the world. During the year under consideration, until 
the outbreak of the War, special efforts were being made in Germany, while 
.all expenditure in Italy, France, Denmark and Scandinavia was discontinued. 
Exports to Gernriany certainjy increased enormously, nearly 350 per cent, 
over the previoiie year, but it is uncertain whether the increase was consumed 
in Germany. Several of the large wholesale houses showed themselves ready 
to co-operate with the agents of the Fund, even contributing a share towards 
the cost of advertising, tea making demonstrations, etc. It seems a pity that 
work was not carried forward in Scandinavia, which is a very pronii.sing field, 
but the money at the disposal of the Committee is limited .and it was thought 
best to concentrate on one country rather than to scatter the funds. Could 
they have foreseen the events of the last three months, their decision might 
h;^he been different ! 

The use of tea in Heigium is progressing and in France “ Lo five 
o’clock” is no longer confined to a few leaders oi fa&hion, but it is becoming 
usual in middle class families. 

The greater part of the tea drunk in Holland naturally comes from Java. 
Iir)ports of British-grown tea however increased during the year nearly 
20D.OOO lbs., or about 10 per cent. These figures do not include the amount 
taken by Holland during September and October. Since the emb.argo on 
the export of tea was removed at the en^ of August, exports to Holland have 
been about double what they usually are, though enhanced prices have been 
dcpianded, 

Consumption in India itself does not expand very rapidly. Some 
authorities think that ^ large proportion of the Cess funds might well be 
allocated to India. That a freer consumption of tea wexuld benefit the 
native there cannot be a doubt, and that to serve the market at his own 
door instead of spending money to send his produce to other countries would 
be advantageous to the planter is also beyond question, but the be.st way 
of bringing the beverage and the native together seems not yet to have been 
found. The present annual consumption is said to be only about I oz. per 
head. 

Having considered the tea-drinking and tea growing countries of the 
world, we see that both production and consumption have increased, being 
at present f.airly evenly balanced. For ihe last three years the increased 
consumption has benefited planters more than distributors. We hope that 
next year we may be able to record increased prosperity to all concerned, in 
the shape of a fair return for their energy., h.ird work and untiring patience. 

Vours faithfully, 

lUh November, 1914. Brooke, Bond & Co„ Ltd. 

— J*he Indian Plifnier$' Gazette and Sporting News, 
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Rubber Export Prohibitloti. 

In view of tbe extraordinary position of the raw rubber market and the 
interpretation placed upon the vvar regulations issued by the British Govern* 
ment, it is necessiary to enter into’soine explanation. 

In the /ftdia Rubber Jouirttal, issue dated October 3rd, we stated 
that our own Government had prohibited the export of raw rubber from 
Eastern ports to anywhere but England and the countries of her Allies. 
This meant, we added, that* New York supplies must come through 
London. 

In onr issue of October 24th, Colombo cabled London confirming our 
statement. This, however, was probably because Colombo had then 
received the liUiin Rubber Journal dated October 3rd. 

Last week the British Board of Trade published an official notification 
from the Colonial Office that tej^egraphic instructions had ’been sent to all 
British Govern ments oversea to' prohibit the exportation of rubber except 
to British ports. 

Now the British Government has issued a further instruction to the 
effect that rubber cannot be shipped from the United Kingdom to any 
port. 

These decisions were contemplated by all whose duty it is to keep in 
close touch with the raw rubber market. 

Stringent Ritori.ATioNS Necessary. 

It may be difficult for the ordinary man in this country to see the 
necessity of the regulations issued by the British Government. We think, 
however, that these notes show that action of a drastic nature was neces- 
sary. 

In October, we received from our New York agents advice that a cer- 
tain steamer (which was named) had befen cleared for Copenhagen with 
134,1 17 pounds (299 cases) of rubber, valued at $62,000. We were also 
advised that another steamer had been cleared for the same port with 211 
bags and 263 cases of crude rubber. 

At a later date, we were informed that inquiries were received from 
Sweden for appreciable quantities of crude rubber. A load of pale or brown 
crepe, to be shipped per Scandinavian -American Line steamer, and con- 
signed to Gothenberg, Sweden, wa.s traced by our agents. Payment was 
required before shipment, and the consignee was “ to be a native of Sweden 
the names of the principals were not to appear. We then completed arrange- 
ments for cable advices whereby we could be kept informed of develop- 
ments. 

At a still later date, we were kd vised, by the same agents, of* consign- 
ments to Naples and Bergen, Norway. There was great activity in New' 
York in the later part of October, and various shi|iments were reported to us 
as being planned for early execution. It was also stated that all shipments, 
from New Vork in neutral bottoms to neutral ports, were paid for in full 
before landing aboard steamer. 

At a still later dale, the Press announced that the Secretary of the 
ynited States Treasury had istued aq order prohibiting the disdcwqre of 
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iuforination concerning export shipments f^om the U nitcd States until thirty 
days after a vessel had cleared from the port. 

- We could not, for obvious reasons, publish the information we posses- 
sed, and contented ourselves with communicating it to the proper quarters. 
This action was taken by us because we were told, rightly or wrongly, by 
our informants that the crude rubber was intended for Geriuau con- 
sumption. 

Plan of Action. 

The Government of this country would not be doing its duty if, believ- 
ing that raw rubber f already declared contraband) was being scut from New 
V'ork for Germany through neutral ports, it did not take immediate steps to, 
as far as possible, check the supply to the enemy. The first obvious step 
was to prohibit the export of raw rubber from the East to any port other 
than British. Once all supplies of planlaiion rubber were consigned to 
Loudon it was easy for this country to declare that it should not be re-ex- 
poiTcd to any country for ultimate couveydnee to the enemy. 

Courses open to Users. 

It is still for New York to get its supplies of raw rubber from Bra/sil or 
to secure what it requires of plantation grades by guaranteeing that it will 
be used for home consumption and not re-exported. It is common sense 
and quite reasonable business. We are aware of the advices sent during 
the last few weeks to .American firms, and it remains with the latter to enter 
into the necessary guarantees if they Uant plantation rubber. If neutral 
countries will prohibit the re-export of crude rubber the whole ditficulty will 
be solved. 

C. I. F. CON'^KACTS. 

Considerable difficulties will be experieuced, especially by those British 
plaiilatiou companies who have sold forward, c. i. f. New York, with the 
intention of shipping from Colombo or Singapore direct. These plantation 
companies have had to get their rubber to London, and the expense of war 
risk and extra freight materially reducc^their net receipts. In fact, it is 
doubtful whether the contracts can now be fulfilled. Other companies who 
have sold forward, cx warehouse in London, and whose brokers have 
guaranteed the solvency of the buyers, should be able to deliver their rubber 
and receipt prompt paym6uts. 

Further Legisl.\tion Possible. 

We imagine that the Governinent will realise the importance of planta- 
tion rubber to the British, and that suWietjuent legislation will be passed 
which will enable them to acjiievc their object more effectively. We think 
that the grant of licenses to exporters to neutral couutries, unrestricted 
exports to A4lies, and the protection of the trade financially will call for some 
consideration, Japan, France, aud Russia want rubber, Licenses to export 
wool and woollen goods are now being granted by the Board ot Trade when 
the goods are destined for British territory of countries. Where 

licenses are being granted for the export of w^, they are being issued 
through the Privy Coimcil Office ou the recommppdation of the “ Trading 
with the .Enemy CotNiinttee,^’ \Ve uuderstandl ^ ^ Committee iiien- 
lioqed is largely guided by the War Office. This ca if easily done with 
rubber, 

IMMBLHATB EFFECTS OP PROHIEITION. 

It is quite clear ^hat the immediate IW'^cts of the prohibition will be an 
accumulation of plautatioo rubber iu the Uuited Kiugdom, a demand for 
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wild rubber from Brazil aud Africa on account of Amcr^cai^nd lazily U may^ 
rcstiU in . 301110 concerted action atnon^ producer^ to HitiH tappfnj^^^r actual 
sales belbw fixed prices. A seriouarfall in the price of rubber would render 
it iiiiprdfitabic to collect. This apart from the terrible effect on the labour 
situation in ihci East, would eliiulnatc the lar^^c suin in the form of. iuppiue 
tax paid on the profits ot' so many companies registered iu this country. 
Already there has been a serious f^l iu the price of plantation aud an iu* 
crease iu that of Brazilian rubber. 

It is clear that, while every shareholder will loyally abide by 
any decision of the Government to prevent the enemy securing any 
produce which may help to sustain him while at war, others will feel 
that the a^^tion is in itself ineffective. In our opiuion the eifeptivc 
way of stopping shipments of rubber (o the eneniyjs by exari lining all cargoes 
ill neutrar ’bottoms until the United States pre^ibit the re-exportation of 
crude rubber. This, coupled with the issue of licenses to approved e.xporters 
dealing with neutral territories should be effective. Under the present 
arrangement neutral territories can yfeW buy all the rubber they want to ship 
to the enemy from Brazil and Africa. It is conceivable that, if the prohibi- 
tion was operative for a sufficiently long period, it would lead to the ruin of 
the plantation industry and to the salvation of Brazil. At the present time 
plantation rubber only slightly excefds in output *the totals from Bra;;!! and 
Africa, supplies from the latter area$ having only recently been replaced by 
the former product. We think, wer'^Ve indicated that the mere probibilibn 
of raw rubber exports from this country will not achieve the object in vi?w. 
There is no re^ison to believe that .^ction In this country will be allowed to 
threaten the plantation industry iu which the British Empire holds hist 
place. 

L.MIOCR on RUBBIiR ESTATES. 

Such a prospeot would have a disastrous * effect on our colonies. It 
m.iy not be knuwn to every investor in this country that phuitations in the 
Middle East employ millions of coolies who have no means of gaining a 
livelihood other than by working on estates. If we compute the planted 
Hevea area in the Middle East at one and a quarter million acres, and allow 
that one coolie is required for every two acres, it is at once apparent that 
the niaiutenance of such a large and necessary force in a stale of content- 
ment is absolutely essential. Any interference with the means of sustenaucc, 
such as iiou-eniployineat for a fixed term, or even only two days* work per 
week, would result iu nothing short of riot. The Tamils in Ceylon And 
Malaya, the Chinese and Javanese In Malaya and Sumatra, and the natives 
of Ceylon, Malaya, South India, Sumatra and Java number millions. 

These direrse forces must be kept employed and in a contented 'slate. 
Should the producers elect to curtail or eutirely stop tapping operations, 
labour would have to be discharged wholesale. The full effect 6 f such 
action wc need not contemplate ; it is so obvious that wc feel sure the British 
Governmeut must have considered it. 

It is imperative that the investors in this country, holding as they do the 
major portion of the wo^l 4 '» pl^nhition interests, should give their whole* 
hearted support to all steps taken by this Government to cut off essential 
supplies of commodities to the . enemy, even though it may cause serious 
temporary embarrassment to. many. We may rely on the authorities carryi 
ing out their programme with the mlnlmuin inconvenience or loss to all who 
do not wish to aid the enemy .*— India Rubber JwrnaU 
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This issue almost synchronises with that time of year that all civilised 
nations associate with mirth and jollity,*' and we would fain wish our 
readers a Merry Christmas and a Happy and Prosperous New Year, but 
under the circumstances, when nearly every household almost hears “ the 
rustle of the wings of the Angel of Death, ^ it seems a mockery to wish one 
and all a Merry Christmas. Rather let us look forward to 1915 and hope 
that it will bring peace and prosperity to all ; and that that Peace will be 
restored consistent with the object with which England entered into War. 
On no other terms would Peace be acceptable, and until that object is attain- 
ed the war must and will be prosecuted. 

The Scientific Department supplies us with an article on “Coffee 
Digging,” which is the outcome of an enc^iry of a correspondent. Though no 
hard and fast rule is laid down, it is we think the experience of old planters 
that deep digging should take place in yo^ng clearings. 

We publish the proceedings of a General Meeting of the North Mysore 
Planters* Association. As regards the para, dealing with the U. P. A, S. 1. 
Labour Department we are sure that the N. M. P. A. will not have to 
for their rights. The Director is convinced of the importance and interests 
of Mysore and Coorg and has secured a first rate assistant in Mr. Lescher 
to protect them. 

We would call attention to the Post and Telegraph Department Orders 
on page 775. 

On the following page we give an iqtetresting address pn “ Manuring” 
read by Mr. R. S, Cunliffe before the Cbuva District Agricultural Society. 
Starting with the history of manuring it goes on to Field Experiments and 
we shall continue the address in our next i^umber. 

We are indebted to the India Rubber Journal for an article on 
on “ Tapping** by Mr. N. C. S. Bosanquet and we publish a very interesting 
table. 

At the request of the Director of the Labour Department, we publish a 
judgment by Mr. Crossman in a casq in Ceylon that appeared in the 
Times of Ceylon. We do so without any intention off making any com- 
ments bn it. 
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8CIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. 8. 1. 

Digging OolfM. 

Some years ago when touring and lecturing in Mysore and Coorg I ex- 
pressed some rather decided views about the practice of deep digging in 
established coffee. A correspondent now wishes to know whether I have 
altered the views then expressed. I have not materially done so, in fact the 
experience I have gained since theh has strengthened my opinion as to the 
harm done by digging and cutting of the surface feeding roots in old coffee, 
and by digging I mean deep digging, of eighteen inches or more with a fork 
or mamotty. 

In my opinion all the digging necessary to get a good tilth should be 
done in the young clearings. Whenever possible after felling and clearing 
the land, all the stumps of the jungle trees should be dug and jacked out and 
the whole clearing forked two feet deep taking out and burning as many roots 
as possible. Though the initial expense is large, I am convjnced that this is 
an economical method in the long run, as trees will not afterwards 
be lost by root diseases, a constant source of trouble which few 
estates escape, and the young shade and young coffee will grow 
tnore quickly. In each succeeding year the soil should be forked 
between the rows of Coffee in strips as wide as possible without disturbing 
any of its roots. Each year, the strip which can be safely forked without 
cutting Coffee roots will become jj^rrower and narrower until the Coffee 
closes in and no digging can be done without breaking and exposing its roots. 
At this stage it should cease altogether. By this time the shade trees will 
be giving a mulch of dead leaves and if a green dressing crop has been used 
in the young clearing, as it should, the combined mulch will keep the soil 
tilth obtained and the soil will be in such good mechanical condition that it 
will need nothing but shallow surface cultivation an inch or two deep at the 
most for very many years, and this, surface cultivation may be given when 
manures are applied. Fully established coffee should not be dug deeply at 
all if it can possibly be avoided and if it is established in the right way it 
will not need digging for a long period. ^ 

No absolutely hard and fast rules can be laid down for Coffee culti- 
vation, however, and to the above general principle there are naturally 
exceptions. In some cases the soil becomes hard and puddled, a state of 
things usually caused by wrong methods of cultivation and manuring, and 
in such a case deep digging may have to be resorted to in order to restore 
the tilth. This should be looked upon as a curative method however and 
not as a permanent process to be carried out year after year. Again in very 
old estates when the shade has grown big the soil may become so full of 
shade tree roots that the Coffee suffers. In this case again it may be neces- 
sary to adopt deep digging occasionally to cut the shade tree roots. These 
are, however, special cases and it should be remembered in this connection 
that a Coffee estate will not last for ever. In many instances 1 know in 
South India, the coffee is dying fhom old age as 'much as anything else and 
the time has come when it should be renovated by coHar pruning. 

The case for shallow cultivation is, however, quite a different one. In 
many districts this is a necessity jeapecially where a good mulch of . leaves is 
not established or where the soil haf? a natural tendency to cake and crack in 
the dry weather. As pointed out some lime ago <P. C., Vol. VII p. 620) 
certain types of soil to be found in Coorg will benefit from a light dig ifi the 
dry weather, in fact, where this advice was adopted, I have received reports 
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that it ha«^ hppn bpnpfirial. It nftpn nf qdvyinta"^ tno to lightly work 
pRperi.'ilIv artifirials. inln thf» lop t\vo inrhp''. ‘-'.oil, hnt thi '. not 
what \ 9 ^ iiirant bv cliggin" in the ordinary scn^o. in which it i'- ir^od in Cnfioo 
district?. 

That the soil gets into a bad condition uccccisitating digging it over and 
ov’er again is due to wrong treatment in the p/^st, and more often than not to a 
wrong system, or what is even worse, no system at all of proper manuring 
when the manures applied are adapted to the particular necessities of the 
soil and applied so as to supplement one another, and sometimes dno again 
to the fact that the soil has never been limed for years. If Coffee is started 
right at the beginning and then properly rn.amired and attention paid to the 
establishment and preservation of a mulch, it will be fomul that deep digging 
is not only not neces.sarv but harmful and it should be avoided as long as 
possible. Cnder these conditions when it does become necessary, it is 
usually time to renovate the clearings altogether. 

Production of Tea in India 

The Report on the Production of 2'eain //nftVr during 1913 issued by 
the Department of Statistics has just coiue to hand, and the following 
figures are extracted from it. 

The total area under te.a in the whole of India was 509,700 acre^, 
nearly 3 per cent, more than in the proceeding year. Of this area 26,2 7S 
acres are situated in the Madras Presidency and »7,‘43() acres in Trav.ancore 
and Cochin ; a total of 63,718 acres for Southern India or 10*45 per cent, of 
the whole area. In this part of India the cultiv.alion of tea is rapidly spread- 
ing, the percentage increase during the year being .S. 8. 

The total production of Tea daring 1913 was 507,097,000 11. s, of which 
Southern India contributed 22,245,000 lbs or 7’2 per cent. 

The average production per acre naturally differs very much in differ- 
ent districts, depending largely upon rainfall, .'hkI elevation. The following 
average figures are quoted for Southern Indian districts 

Travancore ... 514 lbs per acre 

Malabar ... ... 4S3 „ „ „ 

Nilgiris ... ... 393 „ „ „ 

During 1913-14, 289,519 thousands of pounds of Tea were exported from 
India by Sea and 2,196 thousands of pounds by land, 72 per cent of these 
shipments being to the United Kingdom. It is of interest to note under 
existing conditions that the export to Germany during the period under 
review increased by 55,000 lbs, and to Austria by 34,000 lbs. 

The amount of Tea consumed in India is arrived at by deducting the 
imports from the net exports but this is pot accurate. The figure thus 
obtained is 22,797 thousands of pounds. 

The number of persons employed in the Tea industry in the Madras Presi- 
dency is 15995 permanently employed and '3,988 temporarily ornploved and 
in Travancore 28,565 permanent and 6,175 temporary. In Southern India 
however the work is sometimes done by contract and in this case no record 
of the labour employed is available. 

RUDOLPH D. AN3TEAD, 

Planting Expert, 
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DX3T1UGT PLANTERS’ .ftS'OOlATiaNS. 

North Mysore Plahtera’ Assooifttiph 

Procccdifigf! of the Ccncrat Meeting held at lialehonnur on the 

lih December, 19hi. ■ 

PKESiiNT. — Mr. A. F. EvetU ('<'hnirinan), Men.sr.4. C. H. Browne, C i\ r^cccl, 
F. W. Hvj^ht, K. H. Young; and C. C. Kent (Honorary Secretary). 

* Hy Proxy : — Messr.'?. 1'. J. Barton, K. G. Foster, C. S. Crawford 
and S. L. Mathias. Visitor : — Mr. G, V. K. Friend. 

The Minutes of the previous uiceting were read and eoiifinned. 

C bailee of Rules. — The following proposal was inadc from Ihj Chair 
and seconded b\* Mr. C. C. Kent : “ That the old .system of Ouarterly General 
Meetings, without a committee, as working better and giving more satisfac- 
tion to members of the Association, be again reverted to.” 'It was pointed 
out that it was usually impossible to obtain a committee to meet together 
from all parts of the districts, and- that it is impracticable to do the business 
that crops up, through the post, and also that members are not kept in 
touch with what the Association is doing- The proposal on being put to 
the vote was carried by 165 votes for, and 27 against. 

Arrears of Subscriptions, — Read letters from defaulting members,, 
and the meeting noted with satisfaction that they all promised to pay with 
the exception of one member who had not yet replied. 

U, P, A. .S, /. Labour Department , — The following letter to the 
Honorary Secretary from a member of the As.sociation was read to the 
meeting : “ I understand from figures you gave me that Mysore and Coorg 

pay over one-third of the income of the Labour Department : such being 
the case, as nearly all the labour for these districts, together with much for 
Wynaad and Malabar come from S. Canara, the staff of the Depart- 
ment in Mangalore should be on the same scale or bigger than any 
other of the recruiting stations. think our representative, Mr. Browne, 
should have all the support at - is possible for us to give him in fight- 
ing for our rights, and I will gladly support any re.solution that may 
be made to this, effect, . The h'x^cutive of the Labour Department has 
not given subscribers paniculars of the allotments made to the various 
districts, and I think it should do so at onc3. The fears expressed by many 
that the Department would favour the big concerns in the South would be 
allayed, and, the movement woifid gain in popularity were it widely known 
that^tbe income was being fairly devoted. to the interests of the Associations 

supply the largest share of^dhe funds.” Mr. Browne, on belialf of .the 
Committee of th^ Labour Depaw^ient, replied that there was no doubt that 
the importance of Coorg and Mysore was now being realised, and that a first 
class agepey ad\?qiiate to cope with these districts would be maintained in 
South Canara with a competent^ man in charge, 

Gift of Cojfee to the Tr.7.)^5i,-^Read letter from the Secretary U. P, A. 
S. I., rc gifts in kind to the tr^bps. It was decided that the Honorary 
Secretary approach the Seerditfy bf the U. P. A. as to collection and 
preparation of any coffee lik^y tt 'be given in a private capacity and that 
members, should be tiotified. ’ 

Roetds^ ^t%d /Contract ra^e$^-rRead letter , from, the Superintending 
Eqgine^v and Executive EagiQefj|i:and it was noted that the ejuestioo of 
epbauciog rates of road works Juader.QQh§i4erat^ . 
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Aani^tafit ^cicntifit Ofpcer*fi Progranrme. — letter from the 
Honorary Secretary South Mysore Planters’ Association. ^Resolved That 
the Honorary Secretary do write to the Honorary Secretaries of the South 
Mysore Planters’ Association and the Bababndin Planters’ Association, that 
in the opinion of this Association a member from each of the three Associ- 
ations should be elected annually to form a board of control for the 
Assistant Scientific OfBccr and that under these circumstances it seems 
doubtful whether it is necc^ary to contiuuc the Council of Mysore Plilnters* 
Associations as it now stands.” 

Commission and Feeding charges on Government Cattle Pounds , — 
Resolved “ That the Honorary Secretary be requested to write to the Deputy 
Cotninissioucr pointing out to him the difficulties experienced in recovering 
from the Treasury the refund of Feeding charges and commission on fines 
on Government Cattle Pounds situated on private Estates. In one case no 
refund or feeding charges have been received from the Taluq Treasury 
since 1909 notwithstanding, iiiirneronH and repeated applications which are 
ignored by the Taluq officials. 

The Prince of Wales' National Relief The sum 

of Rs. 795 has been collected by the Hon. Secretary and fhe equivalent in 
stejrling remitted to London. 

(Signed) A. F. EVETTS, 

Chairman. 

{ ) C. C. KENT, 

Honorary Secretary, 


Post and TRLEORAni Department Orders. 

Copy of a letter No, 560s-Es, dated the Uh October, .1914 from the 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs to all 
Postmasters-General, 

With reference to this x>ffice letter No. 216s-Es. dated the 19th May. 
1010, regarding contributions from the public against loss on account of 
experimental post offices, I have the honour to say that the Director-General ' 
has decided that the following general principles on subject should' be 
observed in future : — 

(1) If an office is likely to prove self siioportiog under rules 559 and 

560, Volume III, Post Office Manual, no contribution should be 
. taken, even though offered. 

(2) If an office is not likely to prove self-supporting, it should ordi- 
narily not be opened or continued, whether the public - be 
willing to contribute or not. In special cases, however, such 
as an office required by a contractor or other private person 
temporarily for a particular pSirpose, the Postmaster-General 
may, if the office is not likely to pay its way, exercise his discre- 
tion as to accepting a non-returnable contribution, made uncon- 
ditionally. The contributions in such cases should represent 
such portion of the actual establishment charges of the office 
(including the separate line, if any, required to serve itL .as the 
Postmaster-General may cons^er it necessary to recover for the 
purpbse of safe-guarding the Department against loss. 

(3) Offices declared by Local Government and Administrations to be . 

necessary on administrative or political grounds should be 
* opened and maintained irrespective of the question whether they 
are likely to prove self-su{^rtiig, and no demand tnwatde their . 
' cost should made in any case, 
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HAMURINO. 

• <' Society Paper -No. 60+-) 

Some Pi»obleme in Manuring* 

liY K. S. CUNLlFl ld, IJ.Sc.. iKdiv.) F, K. A.S. li., FTC. 

Read before the Couva ^District Agricultural Society ^ 
on IQthAufiust, 1914, 

History of Manuring. 

Manuring in one form or another is probably as old as Agriculture itself, 
and that is as old as the human race ; at least that part of it of which we 
have any historic record. Many of its principles were known to such ancient 
nations as the Greeks and Romans, and before them to the Egyptians 
and Chinese, the latter of which have been and still are past masters 
in the art of the conservation of soil fertility. Nor was the knowledge 
of the ancients all merely blind tradition. The Greek philosopher 
Aristotle advanced a soil theory as early as 300 yeai^s before the 
Christian era, which was not seriously disputed until about 400 
years ago when von Ilelinont advanced his water theory— that plants 
derived all the substances necessary for their growth from water. 
The discovery of oxygen by Priestly led to the knowledge of the role played 
by the carbon dioxide of the atmosphere in plant life. On top of this came 
the humus theory in its various forms, by which it was laid down that plants 
lived, grew and carried on their life, functions by the aid of organic, materials, 
and water, through what was called vital power ” — not very different after 
all from views held to-day. Then came the demonstration by Lawea and 
Gilbert of the power of certain plants to utilise the nitrogen of the air, 
while; others could not ; but it remained for Liebig to bring anything 
likd order out of all this chaos, by the publication of his Plant- 
food,” theory, and which has remained practically nnassailed for half a 
century, until the modern development in our own day of the sciences of 
bacteriology, soil physics and plant physiology have shown us how complex 
and wonderful is the life of even the simplest of plants. Is it astonishing 
then that the question of “ how plants feed*’ should have been, and is now, 
one of absorbingly practical ihterest; and one which most of the best 
thought in the past and present, has been and is, engaged in trying to solve ? 
It is worthy of note that the earliest Agricultural Experiment Stations were 
founded for this object, and were occupied almost entirely on the subject of 
manuring, and such is still largely the case ; though owing lo our increased 
knowledge the subject is now approachable from many different standpoints. 
This brings us to the question of plantfood. 

Plantfood. . . 

Manuring is the addition ^^^some substance or substances to the .soil 
with the object of maintaining its fertility or power to'produce crops. In other 
words, in maintaining the plantfood supply of the soil, by replacing that 
carried away in crops or lost in the drainage water and in other ways. 
Owing to the rapid advances mad’c'in several branches of science in recent 
years, add the flood of light tha^-such has cast on the relation existing 
between the and plant ; many of our old ideas are passing through a 
tran.sition, whfch has given rUe to Several opposing theories on the question 
of plantfood. The views put forvwttd by Jilstus \dn Liebig over half a 
century ago have been the basis of the science of manuring ever since, and 
there it5 still no reason to doubt that stfeh are correct, though modified 
somewhat by increased knowledge, supplied by devetopments in bacteriology 
and physiology, Even Liebig himself was aware that chemical analysis of 
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the soil and the plant was not always a safe guide to the nianurial require- 
ments of each, and since bis day we have learned much of why such is so. 

Opposed to the “ Plantfood” theory are several views of recent origin, 
but we have ,only time to mention one here, namely, the “ soil solution * 
theory of Cameron and other scientists, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, BrieHy, this consists in the assertion that soil fertility depends 
on the strength or concentration of the water solution of plantfood elements 
in the soil, irrespective of the total quantity present. Doubtless the truth 
lies between these two views, but more study and investigation is necessary 
before they can be harmonised. Meanwhile, practical experience teaches us 
that the addition of certain things to the land increase our crops if the other 
conditions of plant growth are in harmony. The latter is a point frequently 
disregarded by most amateur and some profe.ssional experimenters. Before 
we can expect any crop to respond to inannrial treatment the other conditions 
of plant growth must be present in due proportions. There must be sufficient 
moisture in the soil, the soil must be in a prooer physical condition for 
normal root development, which implies efficient cultivation or mulching, 
there must be a due supply of air and light, an absence of injurious insects 
or disease, and the right material must 'be applied at the right time, and 
in the right way. Unless these conditions are fulfilled, no results can be 
obtained. This brings ns to the question of soil fertility. 

Soil Fertii itv. 

Soil fertility, as we have seen, consists on the ability of the soil to pro- 
duce crops, and its power to do so is rneaslired by its power to maintain the 
supply of plant-food in a form, and at the time, suitable to the requirements 
of the crop to be grown. How to measure tjie amount of available plant- 
food in a soil has always been a question surrounded by considerable diffi- 
culty. The earlier observers, being mostly chemists, attacked the problem 
from a purely chemical point of view, and attempted to solve it by soil 
analysis, but this was soon proved to be unsatisfactory, as results in 
])ractice did not correspond to those obtained in the laboratory. This in 
part gave rise to De Villc’s theory of testing the ability of a .soil to produce 
crops by-(thG evidence of the plant themselves, and is that largely followed 
to-day. U must not be inferred from this. that soil analysis is valueless, but 
rather we have learned, through a fuller knowledge of the conditions, to 
relegate such to its proper place. As Dr. Samuel Johnson, First Director of 
the Connecticut Experiment Station, once said ‘‘ Soil analysis is always 
interesting, often valuable and rarely economical.” 

As an instance of the unreliability of soil analysis alone, as a guide to 
the nianurial requirements of any soil, nearly all of the red and black soils in 
the island of Cuba show a high percentage of Phosphoric acid when subject- 
ed to labpratory tests, yet in practice there is no element of plantfood more 
needed, and the addition of which in any of the usual forms will produce such 
results, even when used alone. Similarly, certain soils, notably in Hawaii, 
are known to. analyse high in nitrogen yet they respond to nitrogenous 
manuring ; and there are many clay, soils in Trinidad elsewhere that 
will respond handsomely to potash manuring if properly applied. This does 
not mean that science or theory is incompatible with practice, or that the 
latter can ever reach true development unguided by carefully directed 
research* Mere practic0is 'deficient in w^th at belongs to- the* prpvince of 
science td suggest; and lienee alone lacks^rthat whieh practice is naturally 
fitted to supply, each is the complement of the other, and rational agricul- 
ture is the re.snlt of their union. This brings ns to the question of field 
c.\pcrhnents. 
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Field Expekiments. 

These may be divided into two classes., namely, haphazard e^Npcriments 
which often reveal new facts, but are seldom of real value to the man who 
makes them, because he does not reason, and therefore fails to {»rasp their 
significance. The true scientist experiments with a definite object of proving 
or disproving certain facts or theories. In his case, a negative result 
is often as valuable as a positive one, but in practice we have no use for 
negatives. In endeavouring to increase the produclivenes.s of the soil lliere 
are two stages to be considered, first, the correcting of some chemical 
or physical condition, and secondly the inainten.ince of normal conditions 
after they liavc once been established. Needless to jay, both arc to be 
aimed at. In conducting field experiments two systems arc mainly used to 
this end : — 

(1) A certain yield per acre is assumed and snlficieiU plantfood is 
added to produce this. Having of course, due regard to the moisture holding 
capabilities of the soil or other limiting factors that may be present. 

(2) An arbitrary formula is chosen as a starting point and plots laid 
out with different amounts, and omitting or doubling each element in turn. 

The simplest form in which such an experiment can be planned con- 
sists of five plots. One of which receives a complete mixture of the formula 
determined upon, one receives no manure, and the remaining three the same 
as plot No. I, blit with one of the three elements of plantfood, nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash missing in each. Hy this ineans^ if careful 
-records are kept, and no disturbing factor enters to upset results it is possible 
to form a fairly reliable idea of what the particular soil requires. Hut in all 
experiments*, there are other conditions to be considered besides the mere 
application of a certain amount of manure, of a certain formula. , Among 
.such are the kinds of materials to be used, the avoidance of indirect effects, 
the right method of application, the question of the most profitable amount 
to apply, and a ration, al interpretation of the , results obtained, i he 
indirect etfect for instance of such substances as sulphate of ammonia 
or basic slag may very materially interfere with the character of 
the results and this applies to other materials also. The use of 
the right material and the methods of it.s application may mean the 
difference between success and failure. H a .slow acting manure is applied 
to a quick-growing crop in a dry locality, failure to get results, experimental 
or economical will inevitably be the result, and the same implies, in pact at 
least, to a crop like sugar-cane if manures are applied on the. surface of the 
ground when the crop is half grown Only under tJic most favourable soil 
and weather eoliditions need beneficial results be expected. The same 
reasoning applies to the application of lime, pen manure and mulch ; all 
excellent matotiais if properly 'fistd, at the right tiine and in the right place, 
but fre(|uently sadly misapplied. Of no les.s importahee is the determina; 
lion of the mo.st jjirofiiablc amount to apply.' ' Thi.s is best a.scertaiocd by 
carefully planned exi^rimentsMn each as local conditions of soil, 

climate, co.st of inaletiaW‘nud value of the prbdhce have very much to do' 
with the (luestion. Last, but by no means least^is the rational interpretation 
of results. No mattef what those may be, whether successful, or even an 
apparent failure, unless we are ^ahrefiil very eiraneons deductions may be 
drawn . — Proceedings of the Agricultural S&ciety of Trinidad and 
Tobago, 

{To be continued). 
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TAPPING. 

The Tapping ltitei«val* 

Hy N. C. S. BosANgui: t. 

This subject has been so ofteu discussed, and tlie cxperiinuiits made iti 
connection with it have differed so largely, .tliat I teel the results of experi- 
ments over rather more than a year may be of interest. Personally, 1 have uo 
heaiUttion in saying that the alternate day system of tapping gives the best 
re.srtlb? in everyway : — 

(1) As regards yield. 

(2) As regards cost price. 

(3) Kconoini/ing bark removal. 

(41 Lessening the number of tappers re(|uired. 

In jnaking experiments planters are apt to overlook the fact that a few 
months' alternation in a tapping system does not constitute a fair experiment, 
and I have constantly heard the remark, Oh, we tried the alternate-day 
for three months, but the results were so appalling that we knocked it off,” 
Obviously they would be appalling for the first few months, the trees having 
been made accustomed to every-day tapping take some time before yield- 
ing to the alternate-day, but at the .same lime an immediate result of 
rdternale day tapping showed 5*77 grams, while in the corresponding month 
of the following year the yield per tree was 7‘60 grams. That is to say, in 
January, 1913, 3.992 lb. were produced at a of 1,357 guilders on every- 
day tapping, the folldwing January showed (>,045 lb. costing 1,069 guilders, 
and three months later, 8,892 lb. at a cost of 1,126 guilders. The above 
“ costs” represent in each case tapping and manufacture only, and the yields 
and costs per pound work out as follows : — ' 

(1). Every-day "tapping. — 3,992 Ib. at 34 cents per lb. from 16,142 
trees - at the rate of 2*33 lb, per tree per annum, 

^ 1 ), Alternate day. — 6,045 lb. at 17*7 cents per lb. from 25,448 trees - 
2*84 lb.* per tree per annum. 

(3). Alternate day. — 8,892 lb. at 12*4 Cents per lb. from 27,481 trees 
~ 3*87 lb, per tree per annum, 

It must further be noticed that in the alternate-day tapping new and 
younger tree.s to the number of 9,306, and then a further 2,033 are included 
in the figures shown. As regards costs, there can, I think, be no question 
as to the cheaper method — alternate-day tapping can be calculated to rather 
more than halve the cost of tapping, while less assistants are needed on the 
estate* and a considerable saving is made in tools. On an estate in full 
bearing . the decrease in the cost of line room required, and consequent 
upkeep of lines' is also considerable. 

With regard to bark saving. On an e^cperiment carried out over one 
year, the bark on 4^temate-day tapping lasted just about five months longer 
than pn every day. The contention that the bark dries back on the cut in 
consequence of a longer tapping interval is certainly true, and alternate-day 
tapping does not show half the bark used as against every-day tapping, but 
in every case I have foqnd an enormous saving in bark removal. 

Finally, as regards labour an estate of, .1,000 acres with coolies tapping 
300 trees and planted 100 trees per acre will require 330 tappets, and in these 
days of labour difficulties the reduetton to 165 tappers is more than worthy 
of attention. I am encouraged to touch on the tapping interval, as I think I 
am correct in saying that daily tapping is praotically universal in Java, while 
1 know that many properties in the Straits still practise it. The following 
yield and cost price figures as a comparison between the two syftems may 
bo of interest ? — 
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JUSTICE IN SABARAGAMUWA. 

A Judgment of Mi*« Onoft«man*f> 

We give below the judgment of Mr. A. L. Grossman, Police Magistrate 
of Ratnapiira, in a case in which about 70 to 80 coolies of Pinkande Estate, 
Katnapura, were charged by their employer, the Superintendent, with c|uitting 
service on the 25th uhimo. Mr. Crossman was engaged for two days in 
making a full inciuiry into the matter. Mr, R. N. Asirwatham, Proctor, 
appeared for all the accused. We have not the full proceedings before us 
which would have given the prosecutor's version. Mr. Grossman appears to 
liave made the most of the condition of the coolies and the Assistant Medi- 
cal Ofiicer's opinions, 'fhe attitude of the Ceylon Planter to his labour 
force on whose well-being he depends for. the profits of the estate isr well- 
known and it is hardly necessary for Mr. Grossman to have emphasised a 
Superintendent’s duty towards his labour force. The planting community 
with their experience of the condition of some of the coolies coming from 
the coast (** coast ” in Ceylon means any part of India. Editor Planters* 
Chronicle) and of tl eir habits will be in a position to take their own view 
of some of the very much repeated statements in the judgment. The 
comments on the half-pay system throws some light on the Magistrate’s 
ilecision. We are not told why he is nnable to accept Mr. Berry’s state- 
ment that no complaint had been made to him. 

The JuDr.MENT. 

“It was agreed of consent that of some 60 or 70 odd cases put in 
against this gang — evidence should be recorded in 8 cases in all. • • , | 

It was agreed that the other cases stand or fall by the result of these case.s, 
and I shall write a full judgment in this case P. C. 28,192, and the reasons 
given here will apply to all the other cases, they being members of the same 
gang on the same estate. I acquit the accused in this case and in all the 
other connected cases. My judgment must necessarily be of some length 
and I reserve same for to-morrow. 

Accused acquitted. 

A. L. Grossman, P, M, 

In continuation of the above remarks of ihe cases which were agreed or 
to be tried and mentioned above, I have called for the defence in this case 
only. ' In the great majority of these cases, it would be impossible to call the 
accqsed, as they do not know sufficient Tamil, their native language being 
another South Indian language of which I have no interpreter. I think the 
cases can be quite well decided on the prosecution evidence. 

The first point which I would emphasise is the scandalous neglect with 
which the sick coolies, who form about one-third of the number charged, 
have been treated. 

It Is an employer’s duty to see that his coolies are properly treated 
during illness and sent to hospital, if necessary. 1 consider that complainant 
in these cases has entirely failed to fulfil his duty. The coolies, who are 
still in health, can see the way in which the other members of this gang are 
neglected in illness and the pitiable state to which they become reduced. I 
consider this a sufficient cause for (luitting .service. 1 will refer in parti- 
cniat'to P. C. 28,192, in which this complainant has charged one Peria 
Nagappa. When this man was brought to Court this morning (27th) he 
wa^ too ill to stand and was a pitiable s|gbtr I bad him examined by* |he 
Asaiafont 0; M. Oi', Dr. NairrWho Hiat Ae-tias mtiltlple aloers in botb 
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legs, anaemia./Di! general weakness and that he is nufit to walk. 

The D. M. O. considers that he must * have been in this condition for a fort- 
night and that the case is ioo bad for an estate dispenser to treat and 
that thd man should have been sent to the hospital. Let us see how be lias 
b^n treated on the estate. The complainant,. Mn Berry, actually states that 
hfc thinks tha accused Peria Nagappa is “ humbugging.” If in so bad ^.case 
as that, the Superintendent, Mr. Berry, considers that the man is humbug- 
ging, t.e„ feigning illness, it is quite clear that bis coolies are being shatnefully 
n^lected and that he does hot take the trouble to ascertain whether they 
are ill or hot. 

Lei us go a little further and look at the evidence of the estate dispenser 
Dantel. He states that Peria Nagappa got no .sick rice, since 16th instant 
and that he has worked since then. 

The D. M. O. states that this man Peria Nagappa mJi.st have been in 
his present state for about a fortnight. ^ It follows then, that a cooly in that 
condition has been left on the e.state without sick rice or any proper treat- 
ment for the last ten daj’s. The Superintendent had not thought it necessary 
to send him to hospital, bad though his condition is. It is not surprising 
that the other members of the gang, seeing the serious neglect with which 
their sidk companions are treated on Pikande Estate and knowing that it 
may be the turn of any one of them next, have quitted the e.state “en masse,” 
I consider they are justified. To rdfiVain on the estate under its pre.sent Supe- 
rintendent. Mr. Berry, would be a serious risk to their lives. It is an important 
duty of a Superintendent to send his coolies to hospital for skilled treatment 
if their illness requires it. It is clear that in Peria Nagappa’s case and in 
those of Kistna (P. C. 28,125) and Nagappa (P. C. 28,174) the dispenser’s 
treatment has had no result. In Kistna’s case the D. M. O. states that be 
has a large unhealthy ulcer on the ankle and that he is unfit to work, also that 
the ulcer shows no signs of healing, and that the case would be better 
treated in hospital. He gives practically the same evidence with regard to 
Nagappa. All these cases should have gone to hospital. Yet, the Superin- 
tendent has not sent them. Ip fact^in the very worst case, as I mentioned 
above, Mr. Berry (complainant), '.believes the man to he merely malingering. 
He has left these bad cases tb the care of a mere dispenser, who on his own 
admission, has done no more than pass the preliminary examination of the 
Mtedical Department and who further admits that he was short of medicines 
in October (this month), bandage**, indispensable to proper treatment of 
ulcers. I regard it as clear that Mr. Berry has failed to fulfil his duty in 
giving hiscoolie.s proper treatment when ilk Berry states that no com- 
plaints were made to him. I regret tlmt t abi’ pnable to accept Mr. Berry’s 
evidence on this point. . i * * 

It is improbable in the highest degree that these neglected coolies who 
have plenty to state when they come to Court should have allowed them- 
selves to sink into this present bad condition without making any complaint 
to the Superintendent. If one may jddge from his attitude in Peria Nagappa’s 
case, Mi*. Berry would be likely to ignore complaints of sickness. 

If he regard'Peria Nagappa as merely shamming illness, one may well 
ask what sort of attention and hearl'nV he Js likely to give to ordinary com- 
plaints. 

I consider that tbe cases of Peria Nagappa and Kistna show that the 
complainant habitually neglects sickness among his coolies and that he fails 
to send to hospital even bad cases which, should be sent there. I invite 
intention to letter A. filed in Pr C. 28,192 in wfiicb Daniel the Digpeaser writes 
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to one John, appiireutly another Dispenser, asking for loan of medicines on 

October 20tfi. 

A reference to the letter will show that the Dispenser had not a proper 
supply of requisite medicine. It is admitted that diarrhoea is very prevalent 
on this estate, yet, the proper drugs* for treating it are not a> 5 ^ilable, 
Mr, Berry has slated in his evidence in P. C. 28,192 that he is not aware 
of any shortage of medicine in Octobei. 

Kither Mr. Berry is stating what i\j not true or this is an example 
of his carelessness and lack of supervision. In any case, none but mere 
trivial cases of sickness should be treated by a common dispenser, who has 
no skilled medical knowledge. In this connection please see Dr, N air’s 
evidence in P. C. 28,174 in which he says that Nagappa’s nlcers are of long 
standing and ought to have been cured. In Ki^tna’s case (P. C. 28,125) 
the Dispenser .Daniel st.ites that he did not find Kistna to be ill until 24th 
instant i.e., two days before he appeared in Court with a large ulcer about 
three weeks old, unfit to woik and hardly able to walk. 

During these three weeks Kistna has apparently received no sick rice 
or treatment. No notice was taken of his illness. I refer to the Planters’ 
Legal Manual p. 5i : It is the master’s duty (on estates) to inform him- 

self of all cases of sickness on the est.ate and to take such steps a« he may 
deem best for the immediate relief of the sick and so send to the Hospital 
any labourer requiring treatment.” How far Mr. Berry has neglected these 
duties is apparent from the evidence in test cases P. C. 28,174, 28,125 and 
!8,102. Of the present gang charged, ^out one-third appear to be sick. 
This is a very high proportion. 

The other members of the gang see the terrible state to which neglect 
to give proper food and treatment in sickness h.is reduced many of their 
number. Each member knows th.it it may be his turn ne.\t and naturally 
they are iu a state of great alarm. It is only some 2 or 3 months ago that 
this s.anie Pinkande Superintendent either himself or by his A.ssistant 
charged 15 other coolies, with bolting. They were all acquitted, and the 
condition of some of them was so deplorable that I found it necessary to 
report the matter to a higher authority. Another point I would touch on is 
this — since war. coolies have been paid otoly I the cash they earn, the other 
half being set-off against the debts which are ordinal ily irrecoverable. So 
that, in effect, this i.s equivalent to putting coolies on half pay. 'Phis involves 
much hardship to the cooly, who is necessarily drawn by shortage of cash 
to sell his rice to purchase curry stuffs, clothing and other necessaries I 
do not think it necessary to discuss the legal aspects of this matter. I 
refer to it only to observe that under such circumstances, a Superintendent 
should be careful to see that his coolies are well looked after in other 
respects. 1 hold that the meuibers of^tthe gang have had reasonable cause 
to quit the complain.inl’s employ and I acquit and discharge them . — The 
Times of Ceylon. 


The number of packages and the averages realised for Indian tea, sold 
on garden account at the Mincing Lane auctions, during the week ended tho 
9th October, 1914, seabon»-19l2'li and 19U-14, were as follows : — 


1914-15* 

Number of Average, 
packages. 

d, 

Indian ... 39,251 9’22 

--Indian Planters' Oa&cttc 6* Sporting News, 


1913-14. 
Number of 
packages. 

#6,316 


Average. 


d. 

9H1 
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COFFEE. 

But for the fact that steps have been taken to stop nra;ril kinds being 
.sent to the |k>rts of shipment unless actually sold, thus causing an aocttmu- 
lation in the interior which does not appear in the world's visible supply, 
the statistics for September, would indicate that higher prices might be 
expeefW. The total stock was reduced during September by no less than 
458,000 bags, against an increase last year of 607,000 bags, making a com- 
parative deficiency of over a irillion bags in a month. It is also specially 
Uotablothat the deliveries in Europe have been heavier than in any corres- 
ponding month for live years, and that the deliveries in the United States 
were with one exception thwsmallest; the latter is not of much count, as the 
deRveries there are often erratic, a small month being followed by a very 
heavy one. That Europe shoiiW taken such large quantities is 

particularly notable, having regard %|^he difficulties in the w’ay of deli- 
wery. Further auctions were held this ’week, but the actual quantity sold 
was rather less than in the previous week, and with the exception of some 
demand for Santos for the North of Europe, export business has been slow, 
and dealers are not encouraged to increase their stocks. At the same time, 
there is little inclination to allow orders to be forced down. 

London CoihEi*: Ketuhns. v // ' • 
Home' < V ^ / 



Consumption, 

Export. , 

Slock. / 


1914. 1913. 

1914. 1913> 

1914. 1913. 


Tons. Tons. 

Tons. Tons. 

Tons. Tons. 

For week ended 

October 3rd 

230 269 

199 527 

20.327 12,892 

For 40 weeks endid 

October 3rd . ... 

ll,S5l 11,710 

19.419 10,283 

— 


*The Home amouut contains a proportion for Export deliveted by cart. 


OFFiG*4t S tatistics ok thj; CoiriiK Tkadk cm nri:: L.’xrTt:i.) 

Kingdom. 

1 month ended Sept. JO. 9 months ended Sept. .K), 



1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Imports 
Home Con- 

cwts. ..40,303 

10,370 

20,644 

567,551 

646,245 

811,562 

sumption 

cwU...l9.Sb4 

21,598 

15,437 

197.381 

201,471 

201,228 

Exports 

cwts.. .33, 660 

59,661 

16,562 

319,173 

376,t)53 

443,426 

Total Deliveries cwtsM53,524 

81,259 

31,999 

516,554 

578,124 

644,654 

Stock on Sept. 30 







cwts.. 254,000 

256,000 

410,000 

— 

— 


— The Produce Markets' Peviej;, 






The average realised at the Lane auctions of the following teas, 

including new season's, for the week boded the 9th October, 1914, as com* 
pared with tlic oorresponding week’s sale in 1913, is as follows: — 



Week endud 

Week ended 

Correspondluj 


9lb Octobei. 

2nd Octuber. 

week iu 3913. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

Indian 

... 9.22 

8*87 

9*41 

Ceyluu 

... 9.20 

8'93 

T 8*83 

' 8*30 

Java 

... 8’61 

89)5 


^Indian Planters* Gazette & Sporting iVcus. 
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